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OUR  NAVY:  WHY  WE  NEED  IT  AND 
WHAT  IT  NEEDS. 

By  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

An  Address  on  the  Thirtieth  Commemoration  Day  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  February  22,  1906. 


In  his  speech  to  the  Congress  when  it  first  assembled  after  his 
second  election  to  the  Presidency,  Washington  said  : 

1  *  I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice  measures  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  world  without  again  pressing 
upon  you  the  necessity  of  placing  ourselves  in  a  condition  of 
complete  defence,  and  of  exacting  from  them  the  fulfilment 
of  their  duties  towards  us.  The  United  States  ought  not  to 
indulge  a  persuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  order  of  human 
events,  they  will  forever  keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals 
to  arms  with  which  the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds. 
There  is  a  rank  due  to  these  United  States  among  nations  which 
will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to 
repel  it ;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we 
are  at  all  times  ready  for  war." 
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He  had  already  often  expressed  the  same  views  and  he  cont; 
to  urge  them  upon  his  countrymen  until  the  close  of  his  public 
life  :  si  vis  pacem  para  helium,  or,  as  he  translated  the  old 
proverb,  "the  surest  way  to  make  a  good  peace  is  to  be  well 
prepared  for  war,"  seemed  to  Washington  at  once  the  dictate 
of  common  sense  and  the  plain  lesson  of  history. 

In  this  instance  his  injunction  may  seem  to  have  been  more 
honored  by  us  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  :  at  first 
sight  the  American  people  appears  to  have  shown  its  sense  of 
the  truth  of  Washington's  words,  not  by  obeying  them,  but 
by  disregarding  them  and  paying  dearly  for  the  disobedience. 
From  our  birth  as  a  nation  to  the  present  day  we  have  had  with 
us  two  very  undesirable  classes  of  national  advisers  on  this 
subject:  those  who  deem  it  "enlightened,"  or  "humane,"  or 
" Christian"  to  try  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that 
"contrary  to  the  order  of  human  events"  we  will  or  can  "for- 
ever keep  at  a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms  with  which 
the  history  of  every  other  nation  abounds  ; ' '  and  those  who 
■deem  it  statesmanlike  and  economical  to  keep  one  dollar  in 
the  national  treasury,  although  hoarding  it  now  may  mean  the 
spending  of  ten  or  a  hundred  in  the  near  future.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  our  misfortune  than  our  fault  that  people  such  as  these 
exist  in  our  midst,  a  misfortune  which,  after  all,  we  share  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  human  race  ;  but  it  is  our  fault,  a  fault  often 
and  sorely  punished,  that  we  have  ever  listened  to  such  as  they 
and  forgotten  what  was  said  by  the  great  man  whose  birth  we 
commemorate  to-day. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  one  of  these  two  classes  may  be 
the  more  mischievous,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
is  the  more  culpable.  The  believers  or  would-be  believers  in  the 
possibility  of  universal  and  unending  peace  have  the  same  excuse 
to  offer  which,  according  to  Sam  Weller,  was  urged  by  the 
gentleman  who  beat  his  wife.  "After  all,  my  Lord,"  pleaded 
this  culprit,  "it's  an  am' able  weakness,"  and  they  might,  with 
some  justice,  say  the  same  thing.  The  fatal  vice  of  their  theory 
Is  that,  in  Washington's  language,  it  is  "  contrary  to  the  order 
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of  human  events, "  or,  in  other  words,  could  be  sound  only  in 
that  planet,  suggested  to  exist  by  Mr.  Mill,  where  two  and  two 
make  five.  But  the  visions  of  their  day-dreams  are  attractive, 
even  noble,  and  that  spirit  which  makes  them  enamored  of 
the  world  they  see  in  dreams,  in  itself  is  neither  mean  nor 
selfish. 

No  such  palliation  can  be  reasonably  found  for  the  course 
of  those  who  would  cripple  the  national  defences  in  the  name 
of  economy.  It  must  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  their 
policy  not  only  differs  from,  but  is  precisely  opposed  to  that 
which  demands  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  all  public  expenditures 
and  the  severest  condemnation  and  punishment  for  all  laxity  in 
administration  or  wastefulness  or  "graft."  To  waste  public 
moneys  is  to  my  mind  no  less  clearly  a  crime  than  to  steal  them, 
but  to  prevent  or  impede  their  expenditure  when  plainly  needed 
for  purposes  vital  to  the  national  safety  and  honor,  I  hold  as 
criminal  as  either.  And,  in  this  instance,  there  is  no  room  for 
belief  on  the  part  of  anyone,  however  charitable,  in  the  sincerity 
of  those  who,  in  the  press  or  elsewhere,  under  pretext  of 
1 '  economy, ' '  clamor  for  parsimony  in  provision  for  the  national 
defence  :  whatever  else  their  policy  may  or  may  not  be,  experi- 
ence has  shown,  beyond  doubt  or  cavil,  that  it  is  emphatically 
not  economy.  If  we  count,  as  we  evidently  should  count,  our 
expenditures  for  pensions  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  cost  of  our 
successive  wars,  every  one  of  these  has  been  costly  far  beyond 
all  analogous  example  in  history,  and,  in  every  case,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  it  is  as  nearly  certain 
as  any  matter  of  conjecture  in  human  affairs  can  be  that  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  treasure  recklessly  lavished  when  war 
was  upon  us,  if  expended  in  timely  and  judicious  preparation, 
would  have  spared  us  two -thirds  of  the  outlay.  Doubtless  many 
of  these  critics  reason,  and  reason  justly  from  their  peculiar 
standpoint,  that  their  own  little  day  of  comparative  prominence 
in  public  notice  may  well  be  over  before  the  far  longer  day  of 
reckoning  for  the  people  shall  have  come,  and  that  the  mischief 
they  have  wrought  may  be  unthought  of  while  we  are  busy 
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repairing  it ;  but  this  view  of  the  matter  hardly  raises  them  in 
our  esteem. 

On  the  22nd  of  February  one  can  hardly  doubt  that,  however 
forgetful  it  may  be,  or  seem  to  be,  of  his  words  in  moments  of 
distraction,  the  American  people  would  order  its  national  life, 
would  mould  its  traditional  policy  with  the  counsels  of  Washing- 
ton. I  answer,  therefore,  the  first  of  the  two  questions  I  have 
prefixed  to  this  little  paper  by  saying  that  we  need  our  Navy  to 
make  and  keep  ourselves  such  a  nation  as  Washington  hoped 
and  believed  we  should  become,  to  assure  what  he  called  the 
"rank  due  to  these  United  States  among  nations,"  not  as 
matter  of  vanity,  but  as  needful  to  our  safety  and  our  credit, 
as  at  once  the  measure  and  the  sanction  of  our  national  duty 
to  mankind. 

To  understand  its  true  utility  and  full  mission,  however,  we 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  essentially  a  branch  of 
the  country's  military  strength  :  it  exists  that  it  may  fight  if  need 
be,  and,  to  be  really  useful,  it  must  be  sufficiently  strong  and 
sufficiently  prepared  for  its  work,  to  meet  at  any  moment  any 
enemy  it  might  be,  according  to  any  reasonable  probability, 
called  upon  to  encounter.  We  need  such  a  Navy  because,  again 
in  the  words  of  Washington,  ' '  to  secure  peace  ....  it  must  be 
known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war." 

The  same  thought  gives  us  the  answer  to  my  second  question  : 
the  Navy  needs  what  it  ought  to  have  and,  indeed,  must  have 
to  fulfil  the  ends  of  its  existence,  to  do  its  work  and  to  do  this 
well.  In  the  first  place,  it  needs  money,  and  enough  money, 
and  this  means  a  great  deal  of  money,  for  modern  warfare  is 
already  very  expensive  and  grows  more  expensive  daily.  I  may 
note  here  a  few  features  of  the  situation,  features  of  which  a 
civilian  can  hardly  appreciate  the  significance  until  he  has  been 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  naval  interests  and  naval 
problems.  Our  present  smokeless  powder  requires  some  six 
months  after  it  is  made  to  be  really  fit  for  use  :  a  war,  therefore, 
must  now  be  well-nigh  fought  out  with  the  stock  of  powder  on 
hand  when  it  is  declared.     The  tremendous  energy  of  this  same 
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powder  so  affects  the  guns  in  which  it  is  used  that,  after  a 
certain  number  of  discharges,  these  cease  to  be  trustworthy  and 
must  go  into  a  sort  of  gun-hospital  for  treatment.  This  fact  is 
the  more  serious  because  in  all  navies  target- practice  has  been 
developed  on  a  scale  but  lately  unheard  of,  so  that  we  use  up 
our  guns  while  teaching  our  men  how  to  use  them.  An  ample 
supply  of  powder,  a  reasonable  reserve  of  extra  guns  have 
become,  therefore,  not  merely  desirable,  but  indispensable  to  a 
navy  kept  ready  for  war  ;  and  powder  and  guns,  although  no 
longer  luxuries,  are  very  expensive  necessities. 

Moreover,  a  modern  ship  of  war,  and  especially  a  battleship, 
has  become  an  immense  repository  of  the  most  varied,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  complicated,  and  the  most  delicate  machinery. 
Not  only  does  this  machinery  need  constant  attention  and  fre- 
quent repairs,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  but  the 
progress  of  mechanical  science  is  continually  superseding  parts  of 
it  with  new  devices,  which  are  often  very  costly,  but  must  be 
installed  in  our  ships,  if  these  are  not  to  fall  behind  their  possible 
adversaries.  We  must  have  also  workmen  of  tried  skill  and 
long  experience  to  deal  with  such  machinery,  and  if  we  lose 
them  at  our  navy-yards,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  can 
get  them  back  at  short  notice  :  this  fact  renders  a  reduction 
of  force  at  these  yards  a  public  calamity  as  well  as  a  private 
hardship. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  many  more  besides,  an  enlightened 
and  patriotic  public  opinion  will,  I  feel  confident,  sustain  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  National  Government  in  a  policy  of 
discriminating  and  judicious  liberality  towards  the  Navy  :  and 
it  will  also  understand  that  the  Navy's  necessities  cannot  be 
fixed  in  advance  (as  some  newspapers  have  suggested)  by  any 
Procrustean  standard  of  expense  :  to  give  it  a  hundred  millions 
when  it  will  be  crippled  if  it  have  not  a  hundred  and  ten  would 
be  rather  a  waste  of  the  hundred  than  a  saving  of  the  ten. 

I  have  said  that  liberality  shown  by  Congress  towards  the 
Navy  ought  to  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be,  "  discriminating ' ' 
and  "judicious"  :  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  second  great 
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need  of  the  Navy  which  is,  to  my  mind,  a  thorough  and  unspar- 
ing, but  fair  and  intelligent  criticism.  Every  person  in  the 
service,  and  especially  the  Secretary,  as  its  head,  is  a  legitimate 
object  of  perfectly  free  comment  for  all  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  ;  if  this  hurts  his  feelings,  he  must  get  used  to  having 
them  hurt  ;  indeed,  if  he  is  even  approximately  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  he  will  welcome  such  criticism,  however 
unpalatable  for  a  moment,  as  a  salutary  medicine,  a  valuable 
aid  in  his  appointed  work.  But  the  duty  of  fair  criticism  has  a 
negative  no  less  than  a  positive  side  :  it  forbids  unfair  criticism, 
and  criticism  is  surely  unfair  when  based  on  wilful  misrepre- 
sentation or  voluntary  ignorance  of  material  facts.  One  result 
of  my  holding  public  office  has  been  to  make  me  think  much 
more  favorably  than  I  did  before  of  Baron  Munchausen  :  were 
that  worthy  living  to-day,  he  might  very  reasonably  exclaim 
with  Clive,  "I  am  astonished  at  my  own  moderation."  To 
some  extent,  these  wholesale  perversions  of  truth  are  the  fruits 
of  mere  sensation-mongering  :  in  large  part,  however,  they  are 
downright  inventions  inspired  by  personal  or  political  malice,  or 
designed  to  promote  some  scheme  of  the  author.  It  would  be 
useless  to  ask  such  as  invent  them  not  to  act  after  their  kind, 
but  I  appeal  to  decent  people  to  avoid  becoming  unconscious 
accomplices  in  what  is  often  systematic  calumny  by  refusing  to 
give  credence  or  greater  currency  to  unauthorized  reports.  I 
may  add  that  any  newspaper  or  any  citizen  can  at  any  time 
learn  whether  such  reports  are  authorized,  by  the  simple  process 
of  asking  at  the  Navy  Department. 

Finally,  my  friends,  the  Navy  needs,  needs  perhaps  more 
imperatively  than  aught  else,  an  assurance  that  the  public 
sympathizes  with  its  work,  that  the  public  knows  and  feels  its 
value  to  the  nation. 

To  recruit  our  sea  service  we  have  never  used  press  gangs,  we 
have  never  had  recourse  to  conscription  in  any  form.  We  trust, 
with  a  confidence  which  the  event  has  hitherto  justified,  to  the 
patriotism  and  military  spirit  of  our  seafaring  folk  for  the  addi- 
tional men  we  shall  need  in  the  event  of  war  :  in  time  of  peace, 
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however,  we  must  make  our  service  attractive  to  men  such  as  we 
shall  need  in  war  if  we  hope  for  trained  sailors  when  that  time 
shall  come.  Doubtless  this  means  a  heavy  expense,  for  we  must 
pay  and  we  do  pay  such  men  liberally  ;  but  it  means  something 
besides  expense.  The  men  we  seek  and,  of  late,  have,  in  large 
measure,  secured,  will  not  alien  their  liberties,  will  not  subject 
themselves  to  the  restraints  of  naval  discipline,  unless  they  feel 
that,  as  sailors,  they  can  retain  their  self-respect  and  earn  the 
esteem  of  their  fellow  Americans.  To  treat  these  men  as  out- 
casts when  they  come  ashore  is  to  cripple  our  ships  more  surely 
than  if  their  guns  were  disabled  or  their  engines  put  out  of  gear  : 
the  men  behind  the  guns,  the  men  to  handle  and  feed  the 
engines,  are  the  most  truly  vital  factors  in  their  efficiency,  and 
such  men  must  now  be  trained,  not  for  days  or  weeks,  but  for 
months  and  years,  in  time  of  peace,  if  they  are  to  be  of  more  use 
than  hindrance  in  time  of  war.  In  some  sort  our  trained  seamen 
resemble  our  smokeless  powder  ;  we  must  have  enough  on  hand 
or  subject  to  call,  when  war  begins,  to  serve  our  purpose,  for  the 
war  may  well  end  before  we  can  manufacture  more. 

I  have  spoken  thus  earnestly,  if  briefly,  of  that  branch  of  the 
public  service  for  the  moment  committed  to  my  charge,  because 
I  feel  strongly  its  paramount,  its  vital  moment  to  the  Nation's 
safety  and  dignity,  usefulness  and  greatness.  What  kind  of 
nation,  if  a  nation  at  all,  we  should  have  been  now  if  George 
Washington  had  not  been  born  one  hundred  and  seventy-four 
years  ago  can  be  matter  of  conjecture  only  ;  but  we  may  be 
absolutely  certain  that  to  become  or  remain  a  nation  worthy  of 
his  labors  and  his  memory,  a  nation  he  would  be  glad  and  proud 
to  own  were  he  again  among  us,  we  must  become,  if  we  are  not 
now,  and,  if  we  are,  we  must  ever  remain,  a  nation  glad  and 
proud  to  maintain  and  cherish  a  worthy  Navy. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  MEDICAL 
PRACTICE/ 

By  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 

An  Address  on  the  Thirtieth  Commemoration  Day  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  February  22,  1906. 


President  Remsen,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

When  I  learned  that  my  name  was  to  be  coupled  upon  the 
program  to-day  with  that  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bonaparte,  I  recalled 
the  visit  to  Paris  made  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  celebrated  Scotch 
anatomist  and  physiologist,  early  in  the  last  century.  While  in 
that  city,  it  is  said  that  a  well-known  professor  of  anatomy,  whose 
lecture-room  Bell  visited,  dismissed  his  class  with  the  words, 
"  C'est  assez,  messieurs,  vous  avez  vu  Charles  Bell."  I  have  the 
feeling  that  my  part  in  this  meeting  might  very  acceptably  be  filled 
by  the  simple  statement,  ' '  It  will  be  enough,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, you  are  to  listen  to  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy."  But  as  President  Remsen  has  given  me 
some  twenty  or  twenty -five  minutes — he  emphasized  the  number, 
twenty  or  twenty-five,  not  fifty-five  or  seventy-five  minutes,  I 
remember — I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
satisfaction  at  having  been  invited  to  return  to  the  Faculty  of 

*In  the  preparation  of  this  address  liberal  use  has  been  made  of  the 
articles  referred  to  in  the  author's  address  entitled  "  Methods  in  Medicine  " 
and  also  of  Helmholtz's  Das  Denken  in  der  Medizin,  Merz's  History  of 
European  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  Romberg' s  Erfahrung  und 
Wissenschaft  in  der  inneren  Medizin. 
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this  University  after  an  absence  of  some  five  years,  to  acknowl- 
edge with  gratitude  the  warm  welcome  I  have  received  from 
colleagues  and  citizens,  and,  especially,  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  a  subject  which  lies  very  near  to  my  heart.  This 
subject  is  "The  Science  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Practice;" 
it  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  title  of  the  chair  to  which  the  authorities 
of  the  University  have  done  me  the  honor  to  call  me. 

A  year  ago  to-day  Professor  Osier  addressed  you,  and  it  is 
fitting  that,  in  this  hour,  we  should  recall  to  mind  the  enormous 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  department  of  medicine  in  this 
University  and  to  the  Hospital  of  which  he  was  the  physician-in- 
chief.  An  immense  loss  has  been  suffered  by  this  city  and 
country  in  the  removal  of  a  scientific  leader  of  his  world- 
recognized  ability,  of  a  personality  revered  and  beloved,  in  the 
experience  of  all  who  have  met  him  admittedly  unique.  The 
success  he  has  had  in  elevating  internal  medicine  as  a  vocation 
in  America  has  been  extraordinary  ;  the  influence  he  has  exerted 
upon  the  students  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  devoted  has  been 
welded  into  their  characters  and  is  prized  among  the  sacred 
things  of  their  lives  ;  his  unifying,  harmonizing,  peace-making 
spirit  has  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the  profession  all  over 
this  country  and  will  through  its  contagiousness  benefit  us  for 
generations  to  come. 

This  is,  however,  neither  the  time  nor  the  occasion  fully  to 
estimate  the  significance  of  Dr.  Osier's  service.  Still  a  relatively 
young  man,  he  has  taken  up  new  labors,  sought  a  \ newer  world.' 
Those  of  us  who  know  him  and  his  vigor  cherish  the  hope  that, 
in  his  case,  it  may  be  decades  still  before  the  '  lights  begin  to 
twinkle  from  the  rocks  ; '  we  may  have  every  assurance  that  in 
Oxford,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Bodleian,  '  work  of  noble  note ' 
will  yet  be  done  by  him. 

When  the  request  came  from  the  President,  Trustees,  and 
Faculty  of  the  University  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Thayer, 
and  myself  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  department  which  has 
been  so  brilliantly  begun  and  thus  far  so  masterly  nurtured,  we 
naturally  shrank  from  the  responsibilities  involved.  But  desir- 
ing not  to  be  unworthy  of  the  confidence  placed  in  us,  we  have, 
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as  you  know,  assumed  the  duties  of  our  respective  position*,  and 
we  are  now  grappling  with  the  problems  which  confront  us.  It 
is  regarding  the  nature  and  solution  of  one  of  these  problems  that 
I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  in  the  brief  remarks  which  I 
shall  make  today. 

The  problem  is  hinted  at  in  the  title  I  have  chosen.  It  deals 
with  the  relation  of  the  science  of  medicine  to  the  actual  prac- 
tical work  which  the  physician  has  to  do.  It  necessitates  a 
consideration  of  and  a  contrast  between  the  science  of  medicine 
and  the  medical  art.  It  has  to  deal  with  the  relations  in  med- 
icine of  knowledge  and  action.  How  much  has  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  and  the  healing  of  the  sick  been  forwarded  by  the 
application  of  the  methods  of  science  to  medical  problems  ? 
And,  in  how  far  is  it  important  that  the  individual  medical 
practitioner  be  trained  in  the  method  of  science  and  imbued  by 
its  spirit  to  be  of  greatest  use  to  his  patients  ?  In  other  words, 
how  much  should  the  physician  accurately  know  and  how 
capable  of  investigation  should  he  be  in  order  quickly  and  satis- 
factorily to  do  what  is  best  for  those  who  suffer  or  are  sick  ?  It 
must  be  patent  to  all  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  of  fun- 
damental importance  for  those  who,  in  the  schools,  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  preparing  men  and  women  to  enter 
upon  medical  practice. 

On  the  practical  side  it  has  always  been  the  aim  of  medicine 
to  preserve  health  and  to  cure  disease.  The  healing  art  grew 
out  of  the  sympathy  of  man  with  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Confronted  by  pain  and  death,  medicine  has  from  the 
first  and  constantly  been  compelled  to  act  as  an  art,  before  it 
had  any  rational  explanation  of  what  it  saw  or  did,  that  is  to 
say,  before  it  had  any  development  as  a  science. 

Gradually,  through  the  centuries,  as  a  result  of  innumerable 
empirical  attempts  a  body  of  observations  came  to  be  collected, 
facts  began  to  arrange  themselves  in  definite  sequence  and  gen- 
eral conclusions  began  to  be  drawn.  Fortunate  it  is  for  the  race 
that  coincident  with  its  impulses  to  act  there  has  developed  the 
craving   for   brief   description   and    interpretation,    that   is   for 
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knowledge,  the  need  of  understanding  and  explaining  what  is 
seen  or  done.  I  say  fortunate,  for  a  survey  of  history  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  the  art  of  making  human  exertion  more  fitting 
has  progressed  at  a  pace  equal  to  the  advances  made  in  human 
knowledge.  It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  divorce  art  and  knowledge  ; 
it  is  like  trying  to  separate  the  head  from  the  hand.  The  closest 
of  relations  should  exist  between  them.  As  Claude  Bernard 
said,  "A  skilled  hand  without  the  head  which  directs  it  is  a 
blind  instrument  ;  the  head  without  the  hand  which  accom- 
plishes remains  impotent." 

We  know .  now-a-days  how  a  science  develops.  It  passes 
through  three  more  or  less  distinct  phases.  At  first  there  is  a 
stage  in  which  observations  are  made,  often  more  or  less  at 
random,  and  facts  are  established  and  collected.  This  is  the 
empirical  stage.  Later  on  the  facts  are  compared  with  one 
another  and  arranged  according  to  their  mutual  relations  and 
their  sequences.  Finally,  in  a  third  phase,  by  the  aid  of  the 
imagination,  usually  of  the  greatest  minds,  these  relations  and 
connections  are  summarized,  with  formation  of  so-called  general 
laws.  These  three  phases  of  development  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able in  medicine,  as  they  are  in  each  of  the  other  sciences. 
Medicine  is  unfortunately,  on  account  of  the  appalling  com- 
plexity of  the  phenomena  with  which  it  deals,  still  largely  in 
the  first  phase,  that  of  empiricism.  But  slowly,  very  slowly, 
the  facts  are  being  classified,  constant  relations  are  becoming 
recognized,  brief  summaries  and  interpretations  are  being  arrived 
at  ;  more  suitable  action  follows  ever  more  quickly  upon  the 
impressions  of  sense.  Observation  leads  to  reflection  ;  hypotheses 
are  formed  and  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment  by  which 
they  stand  or  fall ;  we  learn  a  series  of  invariable  sequences  in 
Nature' s  order  ;  we  arrive  at  a  position  in  which  we  can  with 
certainty  predict  the  future  ;  the  ability  to  interrupt  processes 
and  to  set  up  definite  sequences  is  acquired  ;  we  gain  the  power 
to  control,  to  become,  in  a  sense,  master  of  phenomena. 

But  advance  in  medicine  was  so  long  hindered  by  scholasticism 
and  the  so-called  Naturphilosojphie  that  it  is  but  little  wonder 
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that  many  medical  men  have  had  the  tendency  to  regard  theory 
and  practice  as  incompatible.  They  have  failed,  at  times,  to 
distinguish  between  the  illegitimate  generalizations  of  the  dog- 
matists and  systematists  and  the  legitimate  formulae  which  express 
as  it  were  in  shorthand  a  long  series  of  carefully  observed,  well- 
established  facts.  Science  and  theory  are,  for  many  of  these  men, 
synonymous  with  hypothesis  or  mere  speculation.  Hence  their 
advice,  "  Discard  theory  ;  be  practical.  Do  not  be  a  scientist ; 
be  a  physician." 

This  attitude  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  what  the  science 
of  medicine  is  and  what  the  scientific  method  means.  Scientific 
medicine  includes  all  facts  of  observation,  but  it  tries  to  establish 
the  relationships  between  the  facts,  to  explain  them  rationally. 
Having  collected  a  large  series  of  facts  it  forms  hypotheses  regard- 
ing them  and  then  subjects  the  hypotheses  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. This  leads  to  new  observations,  more  accurate  and  more 
precisely  defined  than  before,  and  so  the  store  of  facts  is  increased. 
There  is  an  endless  chain,  — observation,  reflection,  hypothesis,  ex- 
periment, and  then  observation  again.  Simple  observation  alone 
would  never  have  brought  us  very  far.  It  was  the  use  of  reason 
and  the  learning  to  experiment  that  have  advanced  knowledge. 
The  sense  organs,  at  first  unaided,  have  been  helped  out  as  a 
result  of  reasoning  and  experimentation  by  a  great  number  of 
instruments  which  extend  tremendously  the  power  of  the  eye 
(microscope,  ophthalmoscope,  spectroscope,  fluoroscope,  etc.), 
the  ear  (stethoscope,  microphone),  and  the  palpating  finger 
(thermometer,  graphic  recording  apparatus).  Scientific  medicine 
may  be  justly  proud  of  the  advances  it  has  made  in  extracting 
objective  information  from  the  patient  himself  by  means  of  these 
refinements  of  the  observing  powers.  Unfortunately,  new  methods 
gained  are  not  always  quickly  adopted  and  applied  by  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole.  It  may  take  a  generation  or  more  to  make 
a  recent  acquisition  generally  available  to  the  people.  When 
Helmholtz  invented  the  ophthalmoscope,  which  gives  such  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  back  of  the  eye,  a  famous  surgeon  said  to 
him,  ' '  I  shall  never  use  it ;  it  is  too  dangerous  to  throw  such  a 
bright  light  into  a  diseased  eye, ' '  and  another  declared  that  the 
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ophthalmoscope  might  be  useful  to  doctors  with  bad  eyes  ;  as 
for  him,  he  had  very  good  eyes  and  did  not  need  it. 

As  a  result  of  sticking  close  to  the  patient  himself  and  getting 
information  from  him  by  every  possible  physical  and  psychical 
means— the  method  taught  us  by  Hippocrates,  by  Sydenham,  by 
Boerhaave,  by  v.  Swieten,  by  Corvisart,  by  Laennec,  by  Stokes, 
by  Hunter,  by  Jenner,  by  Skoda,  by  Bright,  by  Schonlein,  and  by 
Virchow — the  present  state  of  objective  examination  of  patients 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Every  doctor 
now-a-days  is  familiar  with  modes  of  examination  which  a  few 
years  ago  were  special  procedures  in  the  hands  of  experts.  The 
graduate  of  the  better  medical  school  to-day  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  how  to  percuss  and  to  auscultate,  how  to  keep 
graphic  records  of  the  pulse,  respiration,  and  body  weight,  how 
to  use  the  stomach  tube,  how  to  examine  the  blood,  how  to 
measure  the  blood-pressure,  how  to  test  the  pupils  and  the  knee- 
kicks,  how  to  utilize  mirrors  for  illuminating  the  darker  accessible 
passages  and  cavities  of  the  body,  how  to  draw-off  a  little  pleural 
or  cerebro-spinal  fluid  for  examination,  how  to  detect  the  exis- 
tence of  an  hallucination,  how  to  make  bacteriological  examina- 
tions, how  to  test  for  the  agglutination  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  or 
a  tuberculin  reaction,  how  to  look  through  the  fluoroscope  at  the 
living  heart  and  the  throbbing  blood-vessels.  Little  wonder  that 
a  great  enthusiasm  for  accurate  diagnosis  has  sprung  up  and  that 
the  tendency  to  snap-shot  diagnosis  is  in  disrepute. 

This  extraordinary  progress  in  the  collection  of  naked  facts 
must  be  most  warmly  welcomed,  but  it  brings  with  it  its  own 
dangers.  Unless  medical  science  goes  on  to  the  establishment  of 
the  relations  among  the  facts  thus  collected,  unless  it  attempts  to 
interpret  them,  practical  medicine  must  remain  crudely  empirical, 
therapy — the  treatment  of  disease — will  be  merely  symptomatic 
or  worse  still,  utterly  pessimistic. 

About  two  hundred  years  ago  the  second  phase  of  the  science 
of  medicine,  up  to  then  almost  wholly  empirical,  began  to  be 
noticeable  in  the  rise  of  pathological  anatomy,  the  study  of  the 
alterations  in  form  which  take  place  in  the  body  in  disease. 
The  anatomy  of  the  healthy  body  had  been  studied  by  Vesalius 
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and  his  followers.  At  first  it  was  the  alterations  in  form  in  the 
large  organs — liver,  lung,  heart,  kidney — which  attracted  atten- 
tion (Morgagni),  later  it  was  alterations  in  the  individual  tissues 
— mucous  membranes,  connective  tissues — of  which  the  organs 
are  composed  (Bichat),  and  later  still  the  changes  in  the  appear- 
ances of  the  individual  cell  units,  of  which  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  are  made  up  (Virchow).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  morphological  studies  will  be  pushed  even  further, 
until  they  come  to  describe  the  stereochemical  modifications  which 
the  molecules  of  the  colloids  in  the  cells  and  tissue-juices  undergo. 
So  great  have  been  the  contributions  made  to  medicine  by  the 
study  of  pathological  alterations  in  medicine  that  not  only 
physicians,  but  also  intelligent  laymen,  often  leave  the  request 
that  post-mortem  examinations  be  made  upon  them. 

A  second  effect  of  the  scientific  movement  in  internal  medicine 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  attempts  to  establish  a  connection  among  the 
facts  which  deal  with  the  disturbances  of  the  various  activities  or 
so-called  functions  of  the  body  in  disease.  Intermediate  between 
normal  physiology  and  internal  medicine,  the  new  science  of 
pathological  physiology  is  examining  gradually  the  changes  in  the 
functions  of  nutrition,  of  reproduction  and  relation  which  are  met 
with  in  disease.  Its  methods  are  chiefly  those  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  and  in  applying  them  it  has  to  make  use  of  the 
experimental  rather  than  the  merely  observational  method.  The 
limits  of  the  experimental  method  in  human  beings  are  narrow  ; 
it  has  been  and  is  necessary  to  resort  to  experimentation  on 
animals.  But  animal  experimentation  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  such  balm  for  the  wounds  and  such  relief  for  the  pains 
of  millions  of  both  men  and  animals  that  the  prejudice  of  any 
rational  being  against  the  use  of  the  method  should  be  easy  to 
overcome.  When  one  contrasts  the  rescue  of  the  hosts  of  lives 
of  little  children  yearly  saved  by  diphtheria  antitoxin  with  the 
sacrifice  of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  involved,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  justification  of  animal  experiment. 

In  scientific  medicine  a  third  movement  has  been,  during  the 
last  few  decades,  remarkably  fruitful  in  practical  result.  I  refer 
to  the  search  for  the  causes  of  disease.     Pathological  anatomy 
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had  studied  the  changes  in  form  in  the  body  in  disease  ;  patho- 
logical physiology  investigated  the  deviations  in  function  ;  it 
remained  to  go  back  of  both  and  find  out  what  starts  the  two 
sets  of  changes.  And  while  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  science  of  etiology,  that  beginning  has  been  so  brilliant  that 
we  may  be  full  of  hope  for  its  further  development.  In  the 
bringing  of  the  proof  that  certain  low  types  of  vegetable  life 
(the  bacteria)  and  of  animal  life  (the  protozoa)  invade  the 
human  body,  and  by  their  growth  and  the  production  of  dele- 
terious chemical  substances  disturb  function  and  modify  form, 
the  last  century  revolutionized  our  ideas  of  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases.  And,  in  the  conception  of  internal  secretions, 
the  notion  that  the  chemical  products  resulting  from  the  activity 
of  the  cells  of  one  organ  of  the  body  may  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  welfare  of  other  distant  organs,  applied  to 
disease,  we  have  found  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  most  serious  maladies  to  which  flesh  is  heir. 

The  bearing  of  all  these  facts  upon  diagnosis  and  the  under- 
standing of  disease  is  clear.  But  let  us  see  how  they  have 
affected  therapy,  or  the  treatment  of  disease.  For  with  Lasegue, 
every  conscientious  physician  should  remember  that  ' *  From  the 
moment  we  feel  the  patient's  pulse,  we  must  think,  'It  is  too 
bad  that  this  man  is  suffering  ;  we  must  give  him  suitable  reme- 
dies and  console  him. '  ' ' 

The  study  of  changes  in  form  had  the  good  effect  of  teaching 
medical  men  some  of  the  limitations  of  their  art,  the  futility,  for 
instance,  of  trying  to  restore  the  form  of  the  hob-nailed  liver,  of 
the  contracted  kidney,  or  the  diseased  heart  valve.  It  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  development  of  surgery  ;  operations  for 
appendicitis,  for  gall-stones,  and  for  tumors  may  be  looked  upon 
in  a  sense  as  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  development  of  patho- 
logical anatomy.  But  pathological  anatomy  had  the  bad  effect 
of  promoting  for  a  time  a  sad  hopelessness  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  disease  ;  men  declared  themselves  therapeutic  nihil- 
ists ;  they  lost  confidence  in  their  power  to  help  the  sick  ;  some 
of  them  came  to  regard  their  sole  function  as  physicians  as  the 
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observation  and  careful   registration  of  the  disease  phenomena 
during  life  and  the  alterations  found  after  death  ! 

This  was  a  grave  error,  but  it  prevailed  until  the  development 
of  the  studies  of  function  replaced  it  by  a  wholly  different  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  disease  and  of  the  powers  of  adaptation 
of  the  body.  This  new  conception  is  readily  adjusted  to  the 
truth  of  the  studies  of  form  and  it  explains  the  facts  more 
completely,  giving  us  a  lively  hope  instead  of  a  grim  despair. 
It  taught  us  that  a  boy  with  a  diseased  heart- valve  following  an 
attack  of  rheumatism  may  sometimes  live  to  be  an  elderly  man. 
We  cannot  give  him  a  new  heart  valve,  but  by  protecting  and 
strengthening  his  heart  muscle,  the  pump  may  be  made  to  do 
satisfactory  work.  Nor  can  we  turn  thickened  arteries  again 
into  elastic  tubing,  but,  by  regulating  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
individual  who  carries  them,  we  can  often  for  a  long  period  give 
him  immunity  from  symptoms. 

This  study  of  function  and  of  adaptation  have  shown  us  that 
in  many  cases  it  is  less  important  to  treat  the  phenomena  of  the 
disease  itself  than  to  treat  the  man  as  a  whole,  to  regulate  his 
daily  life.  Occasionally  drugs  are  helpful,  but  more  often  die- 
tetic measures,  fresh  air,  baths,  electricity,  exercises,  massage, 
encouragement,  persuasion,  and  re-education,  along  with  skilful 
nursing,  are  what  is  needed. 

With  the  results  of  the  studies  of  cause  have  come  some  of  our 
most  precious  and  most  specific  methods  of  treating  the  sick. 
Aside  from  the  prevention  of  infection  at  surgical  operations 
through  the  development  of  an  aseptic  operative  technique,  we 
are  learning  how  to  cure  diseases  by  destroying  their  cause 
(administration  of  quinine  in  malaria),  by  neutralizing  the 
poisons  which  disturb  function  and  alter  form  (diphtheria-anti- 
toxin, tetanus-antitoxin),  or  by  giving  the  body  important 
constituents  of  internal  secretion  which  the  patient's  own  cells 
no  longer  produce  (feeding  the  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep  to 
children  in  cretinism  and  to  adults  in  myxcedema). 

The  results  which  have  been  achieved  thus  far  are  surely 
great  enough  to  increase  our  confidence  in  man's  powers  in 
medicine.     Those  of  us  who  are  following  present  progress  be- 
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lieve  that  many  of  the  difficulties  in  diagnosis  and  cure,  which 
now  seem  almost  insuperable,  will  before  long  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  scientific  physicians. 

If  medicine  itself  has  profited  so  much  by  the  application  of  the 
method  of  science,  is  it  not  certain  that  the  individual  doctor 
should  be  scientifically  trained  and  that  he  should  be  animated 
by  the  scientific  spirit  ?  True  it  is  that  each  doctor  must  person- 
ally acquire  skill  in  the  art  of  medicine,  perfecting  himself  by 
unremitting  work,  gleaning  from  his  every-day  experience. 
But  he  should  start  to  get  this  experience  while  he  is  in  the 
medical  school.  He  should  have  actual  practice  in  the  hospital 
in  acquiring  information  from  the  patient  himself,  and  he  should 
learn  how  to  value  and  interpret  the  naked  facts  he  accumulates 
in  the  light  of  the  medical  science  which  exists  at  the  time. 
He  should  early  be  taught  to  note  with  accuracy  and  nicety  the 
sensibly  evident  manifestations  which  his  patients  present,  and 
to  recognize  which  of  them  can  yield  profit  to  science.  He 
should  insist  on  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  which 
science  demands  ;  if  he  fall  too  far  short  of  this,  it  will  not 
be  long  before  he  will  cease,  in  his  practice,  to  perform  that 
minimum  which  every  patient  has  a  right  to  expect.  The  best 
way  to  avoid  the  deadening  influence  of  routine,  to  escape  intel- 
lectual suicide  in  medicine,  is  to  keep  an  interest  in  science, 
and  to  continue  to  be  a  contributor  in  some  way,  however 
small,  to  its  advance. 

It  would  seem  tolerably  clear,  then,  what  the  aim  of  the  de- 
partment of  medicine  in  a  university  ought  to  be.  Medicine 
should  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a  useful  art,  but  also  as  a 
rapidly-expanding  practical  biological  science.  It  ought  to  teach 
what  is  known,  and  it  ought  to  make  new  discoveries  by  investi- 
gating in  the  region  of  the  unknown.  It  should  have  its  own 
problems,  and  the  sciences  of  diagnosis  and  therapy  should  be 
cultivated  for  their  own  sakes  alongside  of  the  sciences  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  upon  which  they  are  founded.  The 
work  in  the  department  should  show  the  completeness  and 
thoroughness  which  springs  from  the  cosmopolitan  and  historical 
spirit. 
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May  I,  in  closing,  express  one  or  two  of  our  wishes  for  the 
future  of  the  clinic  here.  Most  auspiciously  initiated  and  judi- 
ciously directed  up  to  now,  may  it  always  be  a  clinic  in  which 
patients  may  with  confidence  expect  to  be  helped.  May  it  be  a 
repository  in  which  all  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  past  may 
be  preserved  and  utilized — a  veritable  institute  of  instruction  ; 
but  may  it  also  be  a  workshop  in  which  new  wisdom  will  be 
gained  by  experience — an  actual  centre  of  research.  May  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  trained  in  it  be  not  only  skilled 
in  the  art  but  also  contributors  to  the  science  of  medicine.  May 
they  be  men  and  women  who,  while  not  despising  the  gifts  of 
empiricism,  are  possessed  with  the  noble  dissatisfaction  which 
demands  rational  explanation  ;  may  these  men  and  women  learn 
how  to  judge  testimony,  how  to  form  estimates  independent  of 
individual  prejudice,  to  distrust  personal  authority  and  to  sub- 
ject the  opinions  of  themselves  and  others  to  the  rigid  criticism 
of  experience.  If  these  wishes  be  realized,  the  clinic  will  con- 
tinue to  turn  out  a  group  of  scientific  practitioners  of  whom  we 
may  be  proud,  not  merely  empirical  practitioners  who  are  not 
scientific,  nor  merely  so-called  scientists,  incapable  of  practice, 
— though  if  it  should  turn  out  a  few  scientists  who  decide  not  to 
engage  in  practice,  we  think  no  harm  would  be  done. 

May  the  clinic  and  the  men  connected  with  it  ever  foster  the 
highest  ideals,  worthy  of  the  best  American  people  among  whom 
it  has  developed — ideals  not  only  of  culture  and  of  scholarship, 
but  above  all  of  service.  It  will  then  be  a  clinic  to  which  the 
suffering  from  far  and  wide  will  continue  to  turn  for  relief,  a 
school  in  which  young  physicians  will  acquire  practical  skill  at 
the  same  time  that  they  learn  to  think  scientifically,  an  academy 
pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  interminable  investigation,  of  untiring 
work,  of  consuming  thirst  for  truth. 
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COMMEMORATION  DAY 

FEBRUARY  22,  1906. 


Public  Exercises. 

The  thirtieth  commemoration  day  was  observed  Thursday, 
February  22,  1906. 

The  public  exercises  were  held  in  McCoy  Hall,  beginning  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Keverend 
Oliver  Huckel,  Pastor  of  the  Associate  Congregational  Church. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  Lewellys  F.  Barker 
and  the  Honorable  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
[These  addresses  are  printed  in  full  in  this  Circular,  pages  1 
to  18.] 

The  musical  programme  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Litchfield  Turnbull  (A.  B.,  1893). 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  conferred  on  Edward 
Pechin  Hyde  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1900,  whose  subjects  were  Physics,  Mathematics,  and  Physical 
Chemistry.  His  dissertation  is  entitled  Talbot's  Law  as  applied 
to  the  Rotating  Sectored  Disk,  and  the  referees  on  the  disserta- 
tion were  Professors  Ames  and  Whitehead.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  upon  Lawrence  Joseph  Rhea 
of  Texas,  S.  B.,  University  of  Texas,  1901. 

After  the  conferring  of  degrees,  President  Remsen  read  the 
following  letter  addressed  by  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  to  the 
President  and  Trustees  of  the  University  : 

February  22,  1906. 

To  the  President  and  the  Trustees 

op  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Gentlemen  : 

It  is  thirty  years  to-day  since  I  had  the  honor  of  being  installed 
in  the  office  of  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  All 
the  Trustees  of  that  date  have  now  passed  away  except  Mr. 
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Reverdy  Johnson,  whose  ill  health  precludes  his  being  with  us. 
As  a  memento  of  the  occasion,  I  ask  your  acceptance  of  a 
"Sheaf  of  Remembrances"  which  will  be  published  a  few  days 
hence  in  New  York.  If  my  life  and  health  are  continued,  I 
may  hereafter  arrange  the  records  of  those  early  days  and  per- 
haps amplify  them  with  more  reminiscences.  Meanwhile,  I  beg 
leave  to  express  my  congratulations  upon  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  institution  upon  which  so  much  thought 
has  been  bestowed  and  to  which  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  have 
contributed  so  liberally. 

With  grateful  recollections,  I  am,  Gentlemen, 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  collaborator, 

Daniel  C.  Gilman. 

President  Remsen  then  in  a  few  words  presented  Dr.  Gilman, 
who  came  forward  and  acknowledged  the  courtesy  of  the  intro- 
duction and  of  its  reception  by  the  assembly,  and  reminded 
the  audience  that  there  was  but  one  still  living  of  those 
Trustees  who  had  inaugurated  the  plans  of  the  university, — 
namely  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  now  confined  to  his  home  by  ill 
health.  He  suggested  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  him  saying 
that  on  this  occasion  honorable  and  grateful  mention  was  made 
of  his  early  services  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  when  his 
scholarly  and  well-trained  mind,  equipoised  between  too  much 
haste  and  too  much  stability,  his  high  ideals  and  his  patient  and 
self-denying  spirit,  enabled  him  to  lay  firm  and  true  the  corner- 
stone upon  which  others  have  built  this  great  superstructure. 

In  behalf  of  twenty-two  contributors,  Dr.  Gilman  then  pre- 
sented to  the  university  a  bust  of  Dr.  Osier  which  had  been  cut 
in  marble  by  Hans  Schuler,  lately  Rinehart  Scholar  of  the  Mary- 
land Institute  in  Paris  and  Rome.  The  bust  was  unveiled 
and  greeted  with  hearty  applause.  President  Remsen  formally 
accepted  the  gift,  on  behalf  of  the  university. 

The  contributors  were  these  : — 

Bernard  N.  Baker,  Robert  Garrett, 

Arthur  George  Brown,  John  Gill, 

William  H.  Buckler,  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
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William  S.  Halsted,  Theodore  Marburg, 

Henry  D.  Harlan,  William  A.  Marburg, 

Henry  M.  Hurd,  Blanchard  Randall, 

Henry  Barton  Jacobs,  Ira  Remsen, 

Francis  M.  Jencks,  Lawrason  Riggs, 

Michael  Jenkins,  Richard  M.  Venable, 

R.  Brent  Keyser,  Henry  Walters, 

Eugene  Levering,  William  H.  Welch. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 


At  the  business  meeting  of  the  association,  held  in  McCoy 
Hall,  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

William  Henry  Howell,  President  ;  Alfred  Jenkins  Shriver, 
Secretary  ;  Reuben  Carll  Foster,  Treasurer ;  member  of  the 
executive  committee  to  serve  one  year,  Louis  P.  Hamburger  ; 
members  of  the  executive  committee  to  serve  two  years,  Westel 
W.  Willoughby,  William  Sherman  Bansemer,  Stephen  Paul 
Harwood,  Robert  Treat  Crane,  Thomas  Poole  Maynard. 

The  executive  committee,  under  instructions  from  the  associa- 
tion given  last  year,  reported  that,  after  a  thorough  investigation, 
it  appeared  that  payments  to  the  life  membership  fund  of  the 
association  had  been  made  with  the  understanding  that  all  such 
moneys  would  be  kept  intact  in  a  separate  account  and  from 
time  to  time  turned  over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  university  ;  that 
a  few  years  ago  one  thousand  dollars  were  so  turned  over  ;  that 
this  fund  had  always  been  considered  as  a  trust  fund,  and  that 
none  of  it  could  properly  be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose  than 
that  above  mentioned. 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  instructing  the  Treasurer  of  the  association  to  send  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  university  the  amount  now  to  the  credit  of 
that  fund,  namely,  $1,398.63. 

A  resolution  was  offered  to  the  effect  that,  hereafter,  moneys 
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received  on  account  of  life  memberships  should  be  subject  to  any 
disposition  at  the  future  pleasure  of  the  association,  and  that 
hereafter  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  trust  fund  payable  only 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  university.  The  resolution  failed  for  want 
of  a  second. 

Keports  submitted  by  the  officers  showed  that  the  association 
had  very  largely  increased  in  membership  and  was  in  excellent 
financial  condition  ;  also,  that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
constitution,  the  various  local  alumni  associations  throughout 
the  country  have  decided  to  affiliate  with  and  become  part  of  the 
general  association,  and  thereby  to  bring  all  Hopkins  graduates 
into  a  closer  union. 


The  annual  dinner  of  the  alumni  was  held  in  the  evening,  at 
the  Merchants'  Club,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred 
persons.     A  number  came  from  New  York  and  Washington. 

Professor  H.  H.  Donaldson,  formerly  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  now  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  President  of  the  association,  was  toastmaster.  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  a  former  student  of  the  university,  was  the  chief  speaker 
of  the  evening.  President  Remsen  and  Dr.  Gilman  spoke  of 
the  encouraging  prospects  of  the  university.  Mr.  William  H. 
Buckler,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  talked  about  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Club  and  its  new  home  on  the  northeast  corner 
of  Monument  and  Howard  streets,  and  appealed  to  all  alumni 
to  support  it.  Major  Richard  M.  Venable  spoke  in  his  usual 
effective  way.  Mr.  B.  H.  Griswold,  Jr.,  told  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  the  Athletic  Association  for  immediately  laying  out  an 
athletic  field  at  "Homewood," — the  future  site  of  the  university. 

The  dinner  was  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the 
association.  The  day  afterwards  President  Remsen  wrote  to  the 
Secretary,  and  said  :  ' '  My  feeling  is  that  it  is  the  best  one  we 
have  ever  had. ' ' 

Greetings  by  telegraph  were  received  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Club  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis,  signed  by  H.  L.  Ulrich, 
President,  and  C.  A.  Savage,  Secretary,  and  also  from  a  number 
of  Hopkins  alumni  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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ENUMERATION  OF  CLASSES,  SECOND   HALF- 
YEAR,  1905-06 


MATHEMATICS.      (40  Students. ) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Higher  Geometry  :  Professor  Moeley.     Thursday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m., 
Eoom  26.     (5). 
Atchison,  C.  S.  Messick,  J.  F.  Phillips,  E.  C.  F.  Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Landry,  A.  E. 

Theory  Of  Functions  :   Professor  Morley.     Monday  and  Wednesday,  11 
a.  m.,.Room  26.     (10). 
Atchison,  C.  S.  Hunt,  H.  A.  Messick,  J.  F.  Richards,  L.  A. 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Landry,  A.  E.  Phillips,  E.  C.  F.  Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Fraser,  W.  W.  McGivney,  J.  A. 

Differential  Equations  of  Mechanics:  Dr.  Cohen.  Monday,  10  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (6). 

Atchison,  C.  S.  McGivney,  J.  A.  Phillips,  E.  C.  F.  Richards,  L.  A. 

Landry,  A  E.  Messick,  J.  F. 

Theory  Of  Functions  :  Dr.  Cohen.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,. 
Room  26.     (5). 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Guthrie,  D.  V.  Ives,  H.  E.  McGivney,  J.  A. 

Edwards,  C.  G. 

Theory  of  Finite  Groups  :  Dr.  Coble.     Monday  and  Wednesday,  12  m., 
Room  26.     (7). 
Atchison,  C.  S.  Landry,  A.  E.  Messick,  J.  F.  Richards,  L.  A. 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  McGivney,  J.  A.  Phillips,  E.  C.  F. 

Differential  Equations  :  (  Undergraduate  Elective) :  Dr.  Cohen.    Monday,, 
9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  26.      (9). 
Clinkscales,  G.  B.         Frey,  V.  M.  Kilby,  C.  M.  Singewald,  J.  T. 

Edwards,  C.  G.  Grondahl,  L.  O.  McGivney,  J.  A.  Strong,  W.  W. 

Fraser,  W.  W. 

Projective  Geometry  ;  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  :  {Major  Course) :  Pro- 
fessor  Hulburt.     Daily,  except  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  27.     (11). 
Distler,  C.  M.  Gait,  R.  H.  Grondahl,  L.  O.  Knipp,  A.  R. 

Ellison,  D.  Grave,  T.  Hendry,  E.  S.  Parelhoff,  B.  M_ 

Fraser,  W.  W.  Greenbaum,  S.  Hunt,  H.  A. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  :  (Minor  Course) :  Professor  Hulburt. 
Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m. ,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Thursday, 
12  m.     (U). 

Abel,  G.  H.  Cromwell,  W.  A.  Harwell,  T.  J.  Ortmann,  E.  W. 

Bair,  M.  Z.  Gorton,  W.  S.  Hutzler,  A.  D.  Sweitzer,  C.  E. 

Cooke,  C.  W.  Hardcastle,  H.  K.        Marcus,  S.  W. 

Elementary  Solid  Geometry  ;  Analytic  Geometry  :  Dr.  Coble.    Monday, 
9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Thursday,  12  m., 
McCoy  Hall,  Room  6.     (3). 
Mann,  A.  H.  Michael,  W.  H.  Pedrick,  F. 
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PHYSICS.      (56  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Physical  Seminary  :  Professor  Ames.  Monday,  5  p.  m.,  Boom  23.     (16). 

Allan,  S.  J.                    Cooper,  F.  L.  Guthrie,  D.  V.              Kilby,  C.  M. 

Anderson,  J.  A.            Edwards,  C.  G.  Holloway,  W.  J.           Pfund,  A.  JI. 

Carter,  T.  S.                  Elston,  T.  S.  Hoxton,  L.  G.              Rentschler,  II.  C. 

Clinkscales,  G.  B.        Grondahl,  L.  O.  Ives,  H.  E.                    Strong,  W.  W. 

Journal  Meeting  :  Professor  Ames  and  the  other  professors  and  instructors. 
Tuesday,  9  a.m.,  Room  23.     (14). 
Allan,  S.  J.  Cooper,  F.  L.  Hoxton,  L.  G.  Pfund,  A.  H. 

Anderson,  J.  A.  Elston,  T.  S.  Ives,  H.  E.  Rentschler,  II.  C. 

Carter,  T.  S.  Grondahl,  L.  O.  Kilby,  C.  M.  Strong,  W.  W. 

Clinkscales,  G.  B.        Guthrie,  D.  V. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  :  Professor  Ames.     Daily,  except  Tuesday,  9 
a.  m.,  Room  24.     (12). 

Allan,  S.  J.                   Clinkscales,  G.  B.        Elston,  T.  S.  Ives,  H.  E. 

Anderson,  J.  A.           Cooper,  F.  L.                Guthrie,  D.  V.  Pfund,  A.  H. 

Carter,  T.  S.                 Edwards,  C.  G.             Hoxton,  L.  G.  Rentschler,  H.  C. 

Physical  Optics  :  Professor  R.  W.  Wood.    Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
12  m.,  Room  18.     (10). 
Allan,  S.  J.  Clinkscales,  G.  B.        Guthrie,  D.  V.  Ives,  H.  E. 

Anderson,  J.  A.  Cooper,  F.  L.  Hoxton,  L.  G.  Rentschler,  H.  C. 

Carter,  T.  S.  Elston,  T.  S. 

Applied  Electricity  :  {Advanced  Course) :  Associate  Professor  Whitehead. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (2). 
Anderson,  J.  A.  Edwards,  C.  G. 

Applied  Electricity:  (First  Year's  Course):  Associate  Professor  White- 
head.    Monday  and  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (5). 
Carter,  T.  S.  Guthrie,  D.  V.  Landry,  A.  E.  Rentschler,  H.  C. 

Clinkscales,  G.  B. 

Kinetic  Theory  Of  Gases  :  Dr.  Barnes.  Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  24.    (10). 

Allan,  S.  J.  Cooper,  F.  L.  Ives,  H.  E.  Rentschler,  H.  C. 

Anderson,  J.  A.  Elston,  T.  S.  Kilbv,  C.  M.  Strong,  W.  W. 

Carter,  T.  S.  Grondahl,  L.  O. 


General  Physics  :  (Major  Course) :  Professor  Bliss. 

day,  12  m.,  Room  24.     (8). 

Fraser,  W.  W.  Grondahl,  L.  O.  Kilby,  C.  M. 

Frey,  V.  M.  Harkins,  M.  R.  McMaster,  L. 

General  Physics  :  (Minor  Course) :  Professor  Ames,  Dr. 
Barnes.     Daily,  except  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  18. 


Daily,  except  Thurs- 


Armstrong.  A.  G. 
Bair,  M.  Z. 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Brush,  N.  H. 
Chambers,  T.  R. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Clarke,  W.  F. 
Cohen.  J. 


Custis,  H.  H. 
Distler,  C.  M. 
Draper,  O.  H. 
Ellison,  D. 
Gait,  R.  H. 
Grauer,  A. 
Greenbaum,  S. 
Griffith,  G.  M. 


Hendry,  E.  S. 
Hunt,  H.  A. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Knight,  L. 
Knipp,  A.  R. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
Machen,  T.  G. 
Mackenzie,  D. 


Singewald,  J.  T. 
Strong,  W.  W. 

Whitehead,  Dr. 
(33). 

Mertie,  J.  B. 
Parelhoff,  B.  M. 
Pinkerton,  W.  D. 
Richards,  L.  A. 
Sellman,  R.  O. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Tough,  F.  B. 
Williams,  F.  T. 


Astronomy  :   Mr.   Jewell.     Monday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  45  ;   observatory 
work,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  Saturday,  8-10  p.  m.     (7). 
Carter,  T.  S.  Guthrie,  D.  V.  Kilby,  C.  M.  Strong,  W.  W. 

Grondahl,  L.  O.  Ives,  H.  E.  Parelhoff,  B.  M. 
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Laboratory  Work  :  Professors  Ames,  Wood,  and  Bliss, 
Whitehead,  and  Dr.  Barnes.     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5 


Allan,  S.  J. 
Anderson,  J.  A. 
Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Bair,  M.  Z. 
Bass,  J.  A. 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Brush,  N.  H. 
Carter,  T.  S. 
Chambers,  T.  E. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Clarke,"W.  F. 
Clinkscales,  G.  B. 
Cohen,  J. 


Cooper,  E. 
Cooper,  F.  L. 
Custis,  H.  H. 
Distler,  G  M. 
Draper,  O.  H. 
Ellison,  D. 
Elston,  T.  S. 
Fraser,  W.  W. 
Frey,  V.  M. 
Gait,  R.  H. 
Grauer,  A. 
Greenbaum,  S. 
Griffith,  G.  M. 
Grondahl,  L.  O. 


Guthrie,  D.  V. 
Harkins,  M.  R. 
Hendry,  E.  S. 
Hoxton,  L.  G. 
Hunt,  H.  A. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Ives,  H.  E. 
Kilby,  C.  M. 
Knight,  L. 
Knipp,  A.  R. 
Landry,  A.  E. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
Machen,  T.  G. 
Mackenzie,  D. 


Associate  Professor 
p.  m.     (55). 

McMaster,  L. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Parelhoff,  B.  M. 
Pfund,  A.  H. 
Pinkerton,  W.  D. 
Rentschler,  H.  C. 
Richards,  L.  A. 
Sellman,  R.  O. 
Singewald,  J.  T. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Tough,  F.  B. 
Williams,  F.  T. 


CHEMISTRY.      (117  Students. ) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Carbon  Compounds  :  (For  Graduate  Students)  :  President  Eemsen.    Mon- 


day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.     (26). 


Blanck,  F.  C. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Dunbar,  P.  B. 
Dunning,  H.  A.  B. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Gray,  C.  W. 
Hoffman,  E.  J. 


Holland,  W.  W. 
Holmes,  H.  N. 
Hopkins,  B.  S. 
Johnson,  J.  M. 
Ken n on,  W.  L. 
Knight,  L. 
Lovelace,  B.  F. 


McMaster,  L. 
Morse,  H.  V. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Robinson,  C.  J. 
Rogers,  P.  M. 
Rouiller,  C.  A. 


Journal  Meeting  :  President  Kemsen.     Saturday,  9  a.  m. 
in  Chemistry  and  the  following  students  : 


Blanck,  F.  C. 
Brunei,  R.  F. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Dunbar,  P.  B. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Gray,  C.  W. 
Hoffman,  E.  J. 


Holland,  W.  W. 
Holmes,  H.  N. 
Hopkins,  B.  S. 
Johnson,  J.  M. 
Kennon,  W.  L. 
Knight,  L. 


Lovelace,  B.  F. 
McMaster,  L. 
Morse,  H.  V. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Robinson,  C.  J. 
Rouiller,  C.  A. 


Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Shaw,  J.  S. 
Stine,  C.  M. 
Synie,  W.  A. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Williams,  L.  F. 


The  instructors 


Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Shaw,  J.  S. 
Stine,  C.  M. 
Syme,  W.  A. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Williams,  L.  F. 


Inorganic  Chemistry  :  (For  Graduate  Students)  :  Professor  Morse.    Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (26). 


Blanck,  F.  C. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Dunbar,  P.  B. 
Dunning,  H.  A.  B. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Grav,  C.  W. 
Hoffman,  E.  J. 

Physical  Chemistry 

10  a.  m.     (23). 

Dunbar,  P.  B. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Grondahl,  L.  0. 
Holloway,  W.  J. 
Holland,  W.  W. 
Holmes,  H.  N. 


Holland,  W.  W. 
Holmes,  H.  N. 
Hopkins,  B.  S. 
Johnson,  J.  M. 
Kennon,  W.  L. 
Knight,  L. 
Lovelace,  B.  F. 


McMaster,  L. 
Morse,  H.  V. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Robinson,  C.  J. 
Rogers,  F.  M. 
Rouiller,  C.  A. 


Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Shaw,  J.  S. 
Stine,  C.  M. 
Syme,  W.  A. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Williams.  L.  F. 


Professor  Jones.     Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 


Hopkins,  B.  S. 
Johnson,  J.  M. 
Kilby,  C.  M. 
Lovelace,  B.  F. 
McMaster,  L. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 


Phillips,  E.  C.  F. 
Rentschler,  H.  C. 
Rogers,  F.  M. 
Rouiller,  C.  A. 
Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Shaw,  J.  S. 


Stine,  C.  M. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Syme,  W.  A. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Williams,  L.  F. 
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The  Electrical  Nature  of  Matter  and  Radioactivity.    Professor  Jones. 


m. 


Tuesday,  8  p, 
Blanck,  F.  C. 
Brunei,  R.  F. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Dunbar,  P.  B. 
Dunning,  H.  A.  B. 
Edwards,  C.  G. 
Fraser,  W.  W. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Gray,  C.  W. 
Grondahl,  L.  0. 


(39). 

Harwell,  T.  J. 
Harkins,  M.  R. 
Heuisler,  P.  I. 
Hoffman,  E.  J. 
Holland,  W.  W. 
Holloway,  W.  J. 
Holmes,  H.  N. 
Hopkins,  B.  S. 
Johnson,  J.  M. 
Kennon,  W.  L. 


Kilby,  C.  M. 
Knight,  L. 
Lovelace,  P..  F. 
McMaster,  L. 
Morse,  H.  V. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Phillips,  E.  C.  F. 
Rentschler,  H.  C. 
Robinson,  C.  J. 
Rogers,  F.  M. 


Rouiller,  C.  A. 
Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Shaw,  J.  S! 
Stine,  C.  Bt 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Byrne,  W.  A. 
[filler,  If.  S. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Williams,  L.  F. 


Organic  Chemistry:   (Major  Course):  Dr.  Gilpin.     Daily,  except  Mon- 
day, 9  a.  m.     (25). 


Bird,  W.  E. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Branham,  H.  M. 
Bransky,  O.  E. 
Brauns,  W.  S. 
Clarke,  W.  F. 
Collenberg,  H.  T. 


Dickey,  W.  J.  C. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Eiseman,  S.  S. 
Fried,  H. 
Harkins,  M.  R. 
Kratz,  J.  A. 


Lips,  H.  V. 
Loy,  S.  K. 
Lynch,  E.  C. 
Pietsch,  C.  F. 
Potts,  I. 
Bernhardt,  W.  A.  A. 


Rolker,  H.  F. 
Schmeisser,  H. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stewart,  S.  C. 
Strouse,  D.  E. 
Uhlig,  J.  K. 


General  Chemistry  :  (Minor  Course)  :  Professor  Renouf  and  Mr.  Brunel. 
Daily,  except  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Hopkins  Hall.     (48). 


Abel,  G.  H. 
Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Black,  J.  M. 
Blanck,  W.  L. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Brush,  N.  H. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Cohen,  J. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 


Cromwell,  W.  A. 
Field,  A.  W. 
Fleischmann,  A.  J. 
Giffen,  W. 
Gilbert,  F.  S. 
Glen,  W.  R. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 
Grauer,  A. 
Hack,  F.  H. 
Hardcastle,  H.  K. 
Harding,  W.  O'B. 
Hecht,  M.  E. 


Holmes,  J.  M. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 
Hutzler,  A.  D. 
Iglehart,  f.  W. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
Mackenzie,  D. 
Mathias,  C.  M. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Myers,  \V.  E. 
Ortmann,  E.  W. 
Padgett,  A.  R. 
Perce,  L.  W. 


Price,  H.  B. 
Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Reinhard,  F. 
Robinson,  L.  B. 
Sellman,  R.  O. 
Singewald,  K. 
Stabler,  J.  H. 
Straus,  P.  G . 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Williams,  F.  T. 
Wright,  J.  P. 
Wylie,  H.  B. 


Laboratory  Work  :   President  Remsen, 
Jones,  Dr.  Gilpin,  Dr.  Tingle,  Dr. 


9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
Abel,  G.  H. 
Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Bird,  W.  E. 
Black,  J.  M. 
Blanck,  F.  C. 
Blanck,  W.  L. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Branham,  H.  M. 
Bransky,  0.  E. 
Brauns,  W.  S. 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Brunei,  R.  F. 
Brush,  N.  H. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Clarke,  W.  F. 
Cohen,  J. 
Collenberg,  H.  T. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Cromwell,  W.  A. 
Dickey,  W.  J.  C. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Dunbar,  P.  B. 
Eiseman,  S.  S. 
Field,  A.  W. 


(112). 

Fleischmann,  A.  . 
Fried,  H. 
Giffen,  W. 
Gilbert,  F.  S. 
Glen,  W.  R. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 
Gray,  C.  W. 
Grauer,  A. 
Grondahl,  L.  O. 
Hack,  F.  H. 
Hardcastle,  H.  K. 
Harding,  W.  O'B. 
Harkins,  M.  R. 
Heaps,  W.  J. 
Hecht,  M.  E. 
Heuisler,  P.  I. 
Hoffman,  E.  J. 
Holland,  W.  W. 
Holloway,  W.  J. 
Holmes,  H.  N. 
Holmes,  J.  M. 
Hopkins,  B.  S. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 
Hutzler,  A.  D. 
Iglehart,  I.  W. 
Johnson,  J.  M. 
Kennon,  W.  L. 


Professors  Morse,  Renouf,  and 
Acree,  and  Assistants.     Daily, 


Kilby,  C.  M. 
Knight,  L. 
Kratz,  J.  A. 
Lips,  H.  V. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
Lovelace,  B.  F. 
Loy,  S.  K. 
Lynch,  E.  C. 
Mackenzie,  D. 
Mathias,  C.  M. 
McMaster,  L. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Morse,  H.  V. 
Myers,  W.  E. 
Ortmann,  E.  W. 
Padgett,  A.  R. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Perce,  L.  W. 
Phillips,  E.  C.  F. 
Pietsch,  C.  F. 
Potts,  I. 
Price,  H.  B. 
Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Reinhard,  F. 
Reinhardt.W.A. 
Robinson,  C.  J. 
Robinson,  L.  B. 


A. 


Rogers,  F.  M. 
Rolker,  H.  F. 
Rouiller,  C.  A. 
Ryan,  E. 
Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Schmeisser,  H.  C. 
Schmidt,  M.  R. 
Sellman,  R.  O. 
Singewald,  K. 
Shaw,  J.  S. 
Stabler,  J.  H. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stewart,  S.  C. 
Stine,  C.  M. 
Straus,  P.  G. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Strouse,  D.  E. 
Syme,  W.  A. 
Uhler,  H.  S. 
Uhlig,  J.  K. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Wiiliams.  F.  T. 
Williams,  L.  F. 
Wright,  J.  P. 
Wylie,  H.  B. 
Zies,  E.  G. 
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GEOLOGY.     (60  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Geological  Laboratory. 

Paleontology  :  {Lectures)  :  Professor  Clark.     Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Thurs- 
day, 11  a.  m.     (8). 


Berry,  E.  W. 
Grasty,  J.  S. 


Maynard,  T.  P. 
Ohern,  D.  W. 


Prouty,  W.  F. 
Richardson,  C.  H. 


Sola,  J.  B. 
Stephenson,  L.  W. 


Paleontology  :  (Laboratory  Work) :  Professor  Clark.    Daily,  2-5  p.  m.  (8). 


Berry,  E.  W. 
Koch,  C.  J. 


Grasty,  J.  S. 
Ohern,  D.  W. 


Journal  Club  :  Professor  Clark. 


Berry,  E.  W. 
Bibbins,  A. 
Fassig,  O.  L. 
Grasty,  J.  S. 


Loy,  S.  K. 
Mathews,  E.  B. 
Maynard,  T.  P. 
Ohern,  D.  W. 


Prouty,  W.  F. 
Richardson,  C.  H. 

Monday,  9  a.  m.     (14) 

Prouty,  W.  F. 
Reid,  H.  F. 
Richardson,  C.  H 


Sola,  J.  B. 
Stephenson,  L.W. 


Sola,  J.  B. 
Stephenson,  L.W. 
Swartz,  C.  K. 


Geological  Physics :  Professor  Reid.   Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.  (6). 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Prouty,  W.  F.  Sola,  J.  B.  Stephenson,  L.  W. 

Ohern,  D.  W.  -  Richardson,  C.  H. 

Advanced  Mineralogy  :   Professor  Mathews.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, 11  a.  m.  ;  laboratory  work,  2-5  p.  m.     (7). 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Prouty,  W.  F.  Stephenson,  L.  W. 

Loy,  S.  K.  Ohern,  D.  W.  Sola,  J.  B. 

Geological  Field  Methods  :  Professor  Mathews.     Saturdays.     (8). 

Cram,  M.  P.  Loy,  S.  K.  Ohern,  D.  W.  Sola,  J.  B. 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Prouty,  W.  F.  Stephenson,  L.  W. 

Climatology:  Dr. 
lectures].     (20). 
Bransky,  O.  E. 
Chambers,  T.  R. 
Dill,  L.  A. 
Distler,  C.  M. 
Edlavitch,  R.  M. 


Fassig.     Monday,  4  p.  m.,  Thursday,  12  m.      [Ten 


Ellison,  D. 
Edwards,  C.  G. 
Fenby,  E.  J. 
Fried,  H. 
Grasty,  J.  S. 


Greenbaum,  S. 
Harkins,  M.  R. 
Harwell,  T.  J. 
Loy,  S.  K. 
Maynard,  T.  P. 


Ohern,  D.  W. 
Potts,  I. 

Richardson,  C.  H. 
Sola,  J.  B. 
Stephenson,  L.  W. 


General  Geology  :  (Major  Course)  :  Dr.  Swartz.     Daily,  except  Monday, 
9  a.m.     (18). 

Addison,  J.  A.  Hoyt.  W.  D.  Richardson,  C.  H.  Sirich,  E.  H. 

Berry,  E.  W.  Jones,  W.  R.  Schmidt,  M.  R.  Sola,  J.  B. 

Curley,  W.  E.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Singewald,  J.  F.  Webster,  H.  W. 

Gressitt,  J.  F.  Meyer,  C.  F.  Sioussat,  W.  L.  Zies,  E. 

Gunts,  E.  L.  Middleton,  A.  R. 


General  Geology  :    (Minor  Course): 
day,  12  m.     (33). 
Berry,  E.  W. 


Dr.  Swartz.     Daily,  except  Thurs- 


Blanck,  W.  L. 
Bransky,  O.  E. 
Brauns,  W.  S. 
Chambers,  T.  R. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Custis,  H.  H. 
Distler,  C.  M. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 


Ellison,  D. 
Erlanger,  M.  S. 
Fenby,  E.  J. 
Fried,  H. 
Greenbaum,  S. 
Greif,  A. 
Holland,  W.  W. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 


Knipp,  A.  R. 
Koch,  C.  J. 
Loy,  S.  K. 
Lynch,  E.  C. 
Morse,  H.  V. 
Nichols,  F.  K. 
Pease,  A.  W. 
Pietsch,  C.  F. 


Pinkerton,  W.  D. 
Sola,  J.  B. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stewart,  S.  C. 
Stine,  C.  M. 
Strouse,  D.  E. 
Tough,  F.  B. 
Zinkhan,  P.  H. 
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ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY.      (42  Students. ) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

Advanced  Zoology:  Professor  Brooks.     Daily,  9  a.  m.-5  p.  m.     (5). 

Coker,  R.  E.  Enders,  H.  E.  McGlone,  B.  Schaeffer,  A.  A. 

Cowles,  R.  P. 

Zoological  Seminary  :  Professor  Brooks.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (8). 

Coker,  R.  E.  Cowles,  R.  P.  Grave,  C.  McGlone,  B. 

Conard,  H.  S.  Enders,  H.  E.  Hoyt,  W.  D.  Schaeffer,  A.  A. 

Zoological  and  Botanical  Journal  Club  :  Professor  Brooks  and  Associate 
Professors  Andrews  and  Johnson.     Friday,  11  a.  m.     (9). 
Coker,  R.  E.  Enders,  H.  E.  Hoyt,  W.  D.  Metcalf,  M.  M. 

Conard,  H.  S.  Grave,  C.  McGlone,  B.  Schaeffer,  A.  A. 

Cowles,  R.  P. 

Botanical  Seminary  :  Associate  Professor  Johnson.    Wednesday,  5  p.m., 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (3). 
Conard,  H.  S.  Hoyt,  W.  D.  McGlone,  B.  Shreve,  F. 

Botany  :  Comparative  Morphology  :  Associate  Professor  Johnson.   Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  2-5  p.  m.     (2). 
Hoyt,  W.  D.  McGlone,  B. 

Botany :  Physiology  of  Growth :  Dr.  Conard.  Friday,  12  m.,  2-5  p.m.  (2 ). 

Hoyt,  W.  D.  McGlone,  B. 

Zoology  :  {Major  Course)  :  Dr.  Grave.     Daily,  except  Monday,  9  a.  m., 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  2-5  p.  m.,  January  to  June.     (2). 
Dill,  L.  A.  Edlavitch,  B.  M. 

Zoology  :   (Elective  Course)  :  Dr.  Grave.     Monday,  2-4  p.  m.      (16). 

Cawley,  J.  Dill,  L.A.  Greif,  A.  Nichols,  F.  K. 

Chambers,  T.  R.  Edlavitch,  B.  M.  Gunts,  E.  L.  Smith,  B.  H. 

Curley,  W.  E.  Erlanger,  M.  S.  Hill,  J.  S.  Smith,  W.  C. 

Custis,  H.  H.  Fenby,  E.  J.  Kratz,  J.  A.  Zinkhan,  P.  H. 

General  Biology  :  (Minor  Course)  :  Associate  Professor  Andrews.  Daily, 
except  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  2-5  p.  m.,  until  April  1. 

(25). 

Bird,  W.  E.  French,  H.  F.  Gunts,  E.  L.  Nichols,  F.  K 

Bloomfield,  A.  L.  Fried,  H.  Hardecker,  C.  Pease,  A.  W. 

Branham,  H.  M.  German,  J.  S.  Hill,  J.  S.  Potts,  I. 

Campbell,  T.  G.  Godey,  T.  R.  Jurney,  W.  H.  Reinhardt,  W.  A.  A. 

Cawley,  J.  Grave,  T.  Mavnard,  T.  P.  Rolker,  H.  F. 

Collenberg,  H.  T.  Greif.A.  Moseley,  A.  E.  Smith,  B.  H. 
Dolewcynski,  E. 

Embryology  :  (Minor  Course) :  Associate  Professor  Andrews  and  Dr. 
Co  wees.  Daily,  except  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  2-5 
p.  m.,  April  1  to  end  of  year.     (25). 

Bird,  W.  E.  French,  H.  F.  Gunts,  E.  L.  Nichols,  F.  X. 

Bloomfield,  A.  L.  Fried,  H.  Hardecker,  C.  Pease,  A.  W. 

Branham,  H.  M.  German,  J.  S.  Hill,  J.  S.  Potts,  I. 

Campbell,  T.  G.  Godey,  T.  R.  Jurney,  W.  H.  Reinhardt, W. A. A. 

Cawley,  J.  Grave,  T.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Rolker,  H.  F. 

Collenberg.  H.  T.  Greif,  A.  Moseley,  A.  E.  Smith,  B.  H. 
Dolewcynski,  E. 
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Laboratory  Work  :  Professor  Brooks, 
Johnson,  Dr.  Grave,  Dr.  Cowles, 
5  p.m.     (42). 


Associate  Professors  Andrews  and 
Mr.  McGlone.    Daily,  9  a.  m. ,  to 


Bird,  W.  E. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Branhani,  H.  M. 
Campbell,  T.  G. 
Cawley,  J. 
Chambers,  T.  R. 
Coker,  R.  E. 
Collenberg,  H.  T. 
Conard,  H.  S. 
Curley,  W.  E. 
Custis,  H.  H. 


Dill,  L.  A. 
Dolewczynski,  E. 
Edlavitch,  B.  M. 
Enders,  H.  E. 
Erlanger,  M.  S. 
Fenby,  E.  J. 
French,  H.  F. 
Fried,  H. 
German,  J.  S. 
Godey,  T.  R. 
Grave,  T. 


Greif,  A. 
Gunts,  E.  L. 
Hardecker,  C. 
Hill,  J.  S. 
Hoyt,  W.  D. 
Jurney,  W.  H. 
Kratz,  J.  A. 
Maynard,  T.  P. 
McGlone,  B. 
Moseley,  A.  E. 


Nichols,  F.  K. 
Pease,  A.  W. 
Potts,  I. 

Bernhardt,  W.  A.  A. 
Rolker,  H.  F. 
Schaeffer,  A.  A. 
Shreve,  F. 
Smith,  B.  H. 
Smith,  W.  C. 
Zinkhan,  P.  H. 


PHYSIOLOGY.      (59  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory. 

Physiological  Journal  Club  :  Professor  Howell.    Wednesday,  4  p.  m.  (8  ). 


Amberg,  S. 
Dawson,  P.  M. 


Erlanger,  J. 
Eyster,  J.  A.  E. 


Hirschfelder,  A.  D.      Pauli,  W.  O. 
Loevenhart,  A.  S.        Schultz,  W.  H. 


Physiological  Seminary  :  Professor  Howell.     Saturday,  8  p.  m.     (5). 

Dawson,  P.  M.  Eyster,  J.  E.  A.  Loevenhart,  A.  S.        Schultz,  W.  H. 

Erlanger,  J. 

Animal  Physiology  :  Professor  Howell.    Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
12  m.,  until  March  15.     (57). 


[First  Year  Students  in  Medicine] 


Austrian,  C.  R. 
Baetjer,  W.  A. 
Bass,  J.  A. 
Birdsong,  J.  L. 
Budd,  S.  W. 
Burrows,  M.  T. 
Bush,  J.  S. 
Cashman,  B.  Z. 
Cecil,  A.  B. 
Child,  F.  C. 
Cole,  W.  F. 
Confer,  F.  M. 
Connett,  H.  L. 
Cooper,  E. 
Crawford,  J. 


Dimon,  J.  W.  W. 
Elliott,  J.  R. 
Emmert,  M.  W. 
Essick,  C.  R. 
Estes,  W.  L. 
Fahr,  G.  E. 
Ferenbaugh,  T.  L. 
Fisher,  A.  O. 
Fletcher,  H.  Q. 
Girdwood,  E.  M. 
Harvey,  T.  W. 
Hart,  W.  E. 
Hilditch,  H.  W. 
Jeans,  P.  C. 


Kingsley,  C.  R. 
Mann,  B. 
Meader,  F.  M. 
Moss,  P.  B. 
Murphy,  J.  B. 
Nixon,  P.  I. 
Pretz,  G.  R. 
Rohde,  A. 
Sellards,  A.  W. 
Spencer,  M.  W. 
Sprunt,  T.  P. 
Stevenson,  L.  G. 
Stewart,  J.  R. 
Stick,  E.  W. 


Thomson,  H.  S. 
Trotter,  C.  E. 
Waite,  R.  L. 
Walker,  I.  C. 
Wallace,  W.  G. 
Walls,  E.  P. 
Walton,  D.  C. 
Watkins,  L.  H. 
Watson,  C.  E. 
Webb,  C.  W. 
Wiesender,  A.  J. 
Woltereck,  G.  H. 
Wyatt,  W.  S. 
Youmans,  I.  C. 


Animal  Physiology  ( Circulation  and  Respiration)  :  Dr.  Dawson.    Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  after  March  15.     (57). 

[First  Year  Students  in  Medicine] 

Animal  Physiology  (Digestion  and  Secretion):  Dr.  Erlanger.    Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  12  m.,  after  March  15.     (57). 

[First  Year  Students  in  Medicine] 
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GREEK.      (24  Students.) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Greek  Seminary  :  Professor  Gildersleeve.    Monday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (13). 
Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Say  lor,  C.  H. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Harwell,  T.  J.  Ogle,  M.  B.  Smith,  C.  ft 

Elderkin,  G.  W.  Houghton,  H.  P.         Oliphant,  S.  G.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Evans,  G. 

Greek  Syntax  :   Professor  Gildersleeve.     Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  14. 
(13). 
Blume,  C.  A.                Gates,  A.  M.                  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Harwell,  T.  J.  Ogle,  M.  B.  Smith,  C.  S. 

Elderkin,  G.  W.  Houghton,  H.  P.  Oliphant,  S.  G.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Evans,  G. 

Readings  in  Homer  :  Professor  Gildersleeve.     Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Koom 
14.     (13). 
Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Harwell,  T.  J.  Ogle,  M.  B.  Smith,  C.  S. 

Elderkin,  G.  W.  Houghton,  H.  P.         Oliphant,  S.  G.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Evans,  G. 

Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics  :  Associate  Professor  Miller.     Monday 
and  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (9). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Evans,  G.  Houghton,  H.  P.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Gates,  A.  M  Ogle,  M.  B.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Elderkin,  G.  W. 

Greek  Journal   Club  :   Associate  Professor  Miller.  Friday,   9  a.   m., 
Room  15.     (8). 
Cooper,  R.  F.               Evans,  G.                      Houghton,  H.  P.         Saylor,  C.  H. 
Elderkin,  G.  W.           Gates,  A.  M.                 Ogle,  M.  B.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Epistle  Of  St.  James  :   Associate  Professor  Spieker.     Alternate  Thurs- 
days, 12  m.,  Room  10.     (3). 

Robinson,  L.  B.  Ruth,  T.  DeC.  Snyder,  H.  W. 

Lyric  Poets;  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannus:  {Major  Course)  :  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Spieker.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room  10.    (3). 
Harding,  W.  O'B.        Martin,  H.  Marye,  W.  B. 

Lysias,  Epitaphius;  Euripides,  Alcestis:  (Minor  Course):  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Spieker.    Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  1p.m.,  Room  10.    (2). 
German,  J.  S.  Snyder,  J.  E. 

Prose  Composition  :  Associate  Professor  Spieker. 

Major  Course:  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  10.     (3). 
Harding,  W.  O'B.         Martin,  H.  Marye,  W.  B. 

Minor  Course:  Monday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  10.     (3). 
German,  J.  S.  McCauley,  R.  H.  Snyder,  J.  E. 

Herodotus ;  Prose  Composition  :  Associate  Professor  Miller.     Monday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  12.     (2). 
Pedrick,  F.  B.  Ware,  J.  T. 
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LATIN.     (52  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Latin  Seminary  (  Vergil  and  the  Epic  Poets)  :  Professor  Smith.     Tuesday 
and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Koom  15.      (13). 

Blame,  C.  A.  Harwell,  T.  J.  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Martin,  H.  Smith,  C.  S. 

Evans,  G.  Longest,  C.  Ogle,  M.  B.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 
Gates,  A.  M. 

Roman  Epic  :  Professor  Smith.     Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (13). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Harwell,  T.  J.  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Martin,  H.  Smith,  C.  S. 

Evans,  G.  W.  Longest,  C.  Ogle,  M.  B.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 
Gates,  A.  M. 

Historical  Development  of  Latin  Syntax :  Professor  Smith.     Monday, 
11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (12). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Harwell,  T.  J.  Martin,  H.  Smith,  C.  S. 

Evans,  G.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Ogle,  M.  B.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Advanced  Latin  Readings:    Associate  Professor  Wilson.     Tuesday,    9 
a.  m.,  Room  15.     (12). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Martin,  H.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Evans,  G.  Longest,  C.  Ogle,  M.  B. 

Latin  Palaeography  ;  Latin  Pronunciation  :  Associate  Professor  Wilson. 
Thursday,  11  a.  in.,  Room  15.     (12). 
Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Longest,  C.  Ogle,  M.  B. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Keidel,  G.  C.  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Evans,  G.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Martin,  H.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Lucretius  :  (Elective  Course):  Associate  Professor  Wilson.      Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  15.     (4). 
Dolewczynski,  E.         Robinson,  L.  B.  Ruth,  T.  DeC.  Snyder,  H.  W. 

PlautUS  ;  Terence  :   (Major  Course) :   Associate  Professor  Wilson.     Tues- 
day, 11  a.  m.,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (2). 
Marye,  W.  B.  Ware,  J.  T. 

Roman  Literature  :  (Latin  Minor) :  Professor  Smith.  Tuesday,  9  a.  m., 
Room  11.     (12). 

Bernhardt,  C.  L.  Holmes,  F.  G.              Pease,  A.  W.  Sykes,  P.  L. 

Eliason,  W.  C.  McCauley,  R.  H.          Reynolds,  S.  M.  Tilghman,  R.  L. 

Hack,  F.  N.  Miller,  D.                     Ridgely,  J.  W.  Wegefarth,  P. 

Horace:  (Minor  Course) :  Dr.  Barret.      Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
9  a.  m.,  Room  12.      (21). 

Bernhardt,  C.  L.  Hughes,  H.  J.  Peck,  P.  Sweitzer,  C.  E. 

Draper,  O.  H.  Kelly,  C.  G.  Reynolds,  S.  M.  Sykes,  P.  L. 

Eliason,  W.  C.  McCauley,  R.  H.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Tilghman,  R.  L. 

Green,  J.  E.  Miller,  D.  Ridgely,  J.  W.  Wegefarth,  P. 

Hack,  F.  N.  Pease,  A.  W.  Schwartz,  G.  H.  C.      Williams,  R.  C. 
Holmes,  F.  G. 

Prose  Composition :  Dr.  Barret. 

Major  Course:  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  16.     (2). 
Marye,  W.  B.  Ware,  J.  T. 

Minor  Course:  Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (10). 
Draper,  O.  H.  Kelly,  C.  G.  Schwartz,  G.  H.  C.      Sweitzer,  C.  E. 

Green,  J.  E.  Peck,  P.  Snyder,  J.  E.  Williams,  R.  C. 

Hughes,  H.  J.  Riddle,  L.  M. 
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Cicero  ;  Prose  Composition  :  Dr.  Barret.    Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
10  a.  m.,  Room  8.      (11). 
Breyer,  F.  G.  Mann,  A.  H.  Michael,  W.  H.  Straus,  P.  G. 

Doetsch,  E.  P.  Marcus,  S.  W.  Pedrick,  F.  B.  Webster,  If.  W. 

Hutzler,  A.  D.  Mathias,  C.  Price,  Ji.  Ji. 


ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART.    (9  Students. ) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall,  Room  15. 

Classical  Archaeology  and  Art :  Dr.  Robinson.    Monday  and  Thursday, 
3  p.  m.     (4). 
Elderkin,  G.  W.  Evans,  G.  Gates,  A.  M.  Houghton,  H.  P. 

Greek  Epigraphy  :  Dr.  Robinson.    Tuesday,  3  p.m.,  Thursday,  9  a.  m.   ( 5 ) . 
Cooper,  R.  F.  Evans,  G.  Houghton,  H.  P.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Elderkin,  G.  W. 

Greek  Life  :  Dr.  Robinson.     Wednesday  and  Friday,  12  m.     (7). 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Gates,  A.  M.  Houghton,  H.  P.  Oliphant,  S.  G. 

Harwell,  T.  J.  Ogle,  M.  B. 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY.    (20  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall,  Room  19. 

VediC  Seminary  :    The  Rig-  Veda :   Professor  Bloomfield.     Wednesday, 
12  m.     (4). 
Barret,  L.  C.  Bender,  H.  H.  Oliphant,  S.  G.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Avestan  Language  and  Literature:  Professor  Bloomfield.    Fridav,  4 
p.  m.     (3). 
Bender,  H.  H.  Oliphant,  S.  G.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Elementary  Sanskrit :  Professor  Bloomfield  and  Mr.  Oliphant.    Mon- 
day and  Thursday,  12  m.      (4). 
Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  Of  the  Veda  :  Professor  Bloomfield.   Tuesday, 
12  m.     (2). 
Ogle,  M.  B.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Comparative  Philology  :  Ethnology  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples :  Professor 
Bloomfield.     Monday,  4  p.  m.     (12). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Magoffin,  R.  V.  Ruth,  T.  DeC. 

Cornelson,  C.  A.  Holmes,  J.  M.  Morse,  E.  H.  Snyder,  H.  W. 

Gates,  A.  M.  Krug,  A.  H.  Robinson,  L.  B.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  Languages :  The  Phonology 
and  History  of  the  Consonants:  Professor  Bloomfield.  Wednesday,  4 
p.  m.     (12). 

Bender,  H.  H.  Booker,  J.  M.  Gates,  A.  M.  Magoffin,  R.  V. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.         Cooper,  R.  F.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Oliphant,  S.  G. 

Blume,  C.  A.  Cornelson,  C.  A.  Krug,  A.  H.  Whitehead,  A.  C. 
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ORIENTAL  SEMINARY.      (44  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Dillmann  Library,  Room  18,  McCoy  Hall. 

History  Of  the  Ancient  East  {Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia,  Israel,  and 
Judah)  :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.     Wednesday,  11  a.  m.     (7). 
Costin,  W.  W.  Ranck,  C.  H.  Williams,  R.  D.  Wright,  J.  M. 

Douglas,  D.  M.  Wagstaff,  H.  M.  Wood,  W.  W. 

Religions  Of  the  Ancient  East :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.    Wednes- 
day, 10  a.  m.     (4). 
Costin,  W.  W.  Ranck,  C.  H.  Williams,  R.  D.  Wood,  W.  W. 

Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament :  Dr.  Foote.    (18). 

Carson,  W.  E.  DuPree,  D.  H.  Hopkins,  J.  G.  Peirce,  G. 

Clark,  E.  R.  Gilbert,  G.  B.  Kingsley,  C.  R.  Ridgway,  R.  F.  L. 

Clark,  W.  K.  Harrison,  P.  W.  Lindemann,  E.  E.  Robinson,  J.  L. 

Deming,  E.  A.  Harvey,  T.  W.  Orchard,  N.  G.  Russ,  H.  C. 

Duke,  W.  W.  Hill,  M.  C. 

Elementary  Hebrew  :   Professor  Haupt  and   Dr.  Foote.     Wednesday, 
3-5  p.  m.     (2). 
Gaar,  J.  R.  Snyder,  H.  W. 

Hebrew  (Second  Year's  Course)  :  Dr.  Foote.      Friday,  3  p.  m.     (2). 
Blanc,  P.  Gaar,  J.  R. 

Hebrew  Phonology  :  Dr.  Blake.     Thursday,  10  a.  m.     (2). 
Blanc,  P.  Gaar,  J.  R. 

Hebrew  Grammar  :  Dr.  Blake.     Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (2). 
Blanc,  P.  Gaar,  J.  R. 

Unpointed  Hebrew  Texts  :  Dr.  Kosenau.    Monday,  10  a.  m.     (2). 

Blanc,  P.  Gaar,  J.  R. 

Semitic  Prose  Composition  :  Professor  Haupt.     Monday,  4  p.  m.     (3). 
Blanc,  P.  Gaar,  J.  R.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Jewish  Ceremonial  Institutions  :  Dr.  Rosen  ait.    Tuesday,  5  p.  m.    (4 ). 

Blanc,  P.  Fleischmann.  A.  J.      Frank,  H.  S.  Strouse,  D.  E. 

Comparative  Semitic  Grammar  :  Professor  Haupt.  Monday,  3p.m.  (3). 

Blanc,  P.  Gaar,  J.  R.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Old   Testament   Seminary   (Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Esther)  : 
Professor  Haupt.     Tuesday,  3-5  p.  m.     (12). 

Bernstein,  B.  A.           Edlavitch,  B.  M.          Foote,  T.  C.  Potts,  I. 

Blake,  F.  R.                  Ellison,  D.                     Gaar,  J.  R.  Rosenau,  W. 

Blanc,  P.                       Ember,  A.                     Parelhoff,  B.  M.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

The  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Book  of  Esther  ( Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  Ara- 
maic) :  Associate  Professor  Johnston,  Dr.  Foote,  Dr.  Blake,  and  Dr. 
Rosenau.     Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (2). 
Blanc,  P.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Hebrew  Conversation :  Dr.  Ember.  Tuesday,  12m.,  Friday,  9-11  a. m.  (2). 

Blake,  F.  R.  Blanc,  P. 

Hebrew  Grammar  and  Interpretation  of  Selected  Chapters  of  the  Old 
Testament :  Dr.  Ember.     Monday  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.     (3). 
Bransky,  O.  E.  Ellison,  D.  Potts,  I. 
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Outlines  of  Hebrew  Grammar :   Dr.  Ember.     Monday  and  Tuesday,  1 

p.  m.     (6). 

Cohen,  J.  Maim,  A.  If.  Snyder,  J.  EL  Sykes,  I'.  I,. 

German,  J.  S.  Fleet,  W. 

Modern  Hebrew  :  Dr.  Emher.     Monday,  3  p.  in.     (2). 
Edlavitch,  B.  M.  ParelhofF,  B.  M. 

Cursory  Reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  :  Dr.  Ember.  Monday,  4-0  p.  m.  (2). 

Edlavitch,  B.  M.  Parelhoff,  B.  M. 

POSt-Biblical   Hebrew    (Plrqe  Aboth  and  MimwmuLv?   More*h  nchukhim)  : 
Dr.  Rosenau.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  1.30  p.  m.      (2). 
Blanc,  P.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Biblical  Aramaic  Grammar  and  Interpretation  of  the  Aramaic  Portions 
Of  the  Book  Of  Daniel :  Dr.  Blake.      Friday,  10  a.  ra.      (1). 

Gaar,  J.  R. 
Syriac  :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.     Friday,  11  a.  ra      (1). 

Blanc,  P. 

Elementary  Arabic  :  Dr.  Blake.     Tuesday,  9  a.  ra.     (1) 

Gaar,  J.  R. 

Selected  Arabic  Texts  :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.     Friday,  10  a.  m. 
and  12  m.      (1). 
Ember,  A. 

Arabic  Readings  :  Dr.  Blake.     Friday,  12  m.     (1). 
Foote,  T.  C. 

Elementary  Assyrian :  Dr.  Foote.    Friday,  11  a.  m.    (1). 

Gaar,  J.  R, 

Assyrian     (Advanced    Course, — Nimrod    Epic    and  Bilingual  Hymns  and 
Psalms)  :  Professor  Haupt.     Monday,  4.30-6  p.  m.     (2). 
Gaar,  J.  R.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Hieroglyphic  Egyptian  :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.    Monday,  12  m. 

(1). 
Wood,  W.  W. 

Coptic  (SteindorjP s  Grammar)  :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.     Monday, 
1  p.  m.     (2). 
Williams,  R.  D.  Wood,  W.  W. 

Philippine  Languages :  Dr.  Blake.    Monday,  2  p.  m.     (1). 

Wolfenson,  L.  B. 
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ENGLISH.      (137  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

English  Seminary  :  English  Literature  from  Chaucer  to  Spenser :  Professor 
Bright.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3-5  p.  m.,  Eoom  4.     (12). 
Bender,  H.  H.  Dutton,  G.  E.  Home,  I.  A.  Longest,  C. 

Booker,  J.  M.  Eckenrocle,  H.  J.         Krug,  A.  H.  Melton,  W.  F. 

Cornelson,  C.  A.  Hemry,  F.  S.  Licklider,  A.  H.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Interpretation  of  Angflo-Saxon  Poems  :  Professor  Bright.    Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  12.     (11). 

Booker,  J.  M.  Eckenrode,  H.  J, 

Cornelson,  C.  A.  Home,  I.  A. 

Dutton,  G.  E.  Krug,  A.  H. 

Middle  English  Grammar :  Professor  Bright. 
10.     (9). 
Bender,  H.  H.  Eckenrode,  H.  J.         Licklider,  A.  H 

Booker,  J.  M.  Krug,  A.  H.  Longest,  C. 


Licklider,  A.  H. 
Longest,  C. 
Melton,  W.  F. 


Myers,  C.  A. 
Ramsay,  R.  L. 


Cornelson,  C.  A. 

Journal  Meeting 

Room  4.     (14). 

Bender,  H.  H. 
Booker,  J.  M. 
Cornelson,  C.  A. 
Dutton,  G.  E. 


Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 


Melton,  W.  F. 
Myers,  C.  A. 


Professor  Bright.     Alternate  Fridays,    3-5  p.  m., 


Eckenrode,  H.  J. 
French,  J.  C. 
Hemry,  F.  S. 
Home,  I.  A. 


Krug,  A.  H. 
Licklider,  A.  H. 
Longest,  C. 


Melton,  W.  F. 
Myers,  C.  A. 
Ramsay,  R.  L. 


Anglo-Saxon:   (Major  English) :  Dr.  Ramsay.    Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, 1  p.  m.,  Room  9.     (4). 
Cornelson,  C.  A.  Dutton,  G.  E.  Hardecker,  C.  Home,  I.  A. 

"  Classical "  Period  of  English  Literature  :  Professor  Browne.     Tues- 
day, 11  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (7). 
Blanc,  P.  Horne,  I.  A.  Licklider,  A.  H.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Eckenrode,  H.  J,         Krug,  A.  H.  Melton,  W.  F. 

Burke's  Speeches  on  America ;  Early  Scottish  Poets :  (Major  English)  .- 
Professor  Browne.     Tuesday,  Room  15,  Friday,  Room  8,  12  m.     (3). 
Hardecker,  C.  Morse,  E.  H.  Myers,  W.  E. 

English  Literature;  Early  English  Texts:  (Minor  English):  Professor 
Browne.     Daily,  except  Friday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  6.     (4). 


Black,  J.  M. 


Lynch,  E.  C.                 Riddle,  L.  M.  Stone,  W.  T. 
English  Literature:  (Undergraduate  Elective) :  Professor  Greene.     Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  9.     (10). 

Ellison,  D.                     Mathews,  J.  M.  Shackelford,  E.  L. 

Griffith,  G.  M.              Morse,  E.  H.  Uhlig,  J.  K. 
Hammond,  O.  W. 

Professor  Greene.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10 


Blondheim,  D.  S. 
Campbell,  T.  G. 
Dickey,  W.  A. 

English  Literature 


a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  11.     (58). 


Bird,  W.  E. 
Blanck,  W.  L. 
Bioomfield,  A.  L. 
Boyer,  S. 
Branham,  H.  M. 
Bransky,  O.  E. 
Bull,  H.  M. 
Caples,  H.  L. 
Distler,  C.  M. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Ellison,  D. 
Fenby,  E.  J. 
Field,  A.  W. 
Fisher,  S.  J. 
Fleischmann,A.J. 


Frank,  H.  S. 
Fried,  H. 
Gait,  R.  H. 
German,  J.  S. 
Giffen,  W. 
Glen,  W.  R. 
Gould,  C.  P. 
Gow,  A.  M. 
Grauer,  A. 
Greenbaum,  S. 
Harding,  W.  O'B. 
Harris,  H.  P. 
Hendry,  E.  S. 
Hills,  E.  T. 
Holmes,  J.  M. 


Hunter,  J.  F. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 
Hynson,  H.  P. 
Iglehart,  I.  W. 
Knipp,  A.  R. 
Lips,  H.  V. 
Lynch,  E.  C. 
MacSherry,  R. 
Marye,  W.  B. 
Myers,  W.  E. 
Padgett.  A.  R. 
Parelhoff,  B.  M. 
Perce,  L.  W. 
Pietsch,  C.  F. 


Fleet,  W. 
Potts,  I. 
Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Reinhardt,  W.  A.  A. 
Reynolds,  S.  M. 
Rolker,  H.  F. 
Schmeisser,  H.  C. 
Singewald,  K. 
Stabler,  J.  H. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stewart,  S.  C. 
Strouse,  D.  E. 
Tough,  F.  B. 
Ware,  J.  T. 
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Rhetoric  and  English  Composition:  Professor  Greene,  Dr.  French. 
Dr.  Ramsay.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Rooms  9f  11,  and 
8.     (56). 


Section  A : 

Chesney,  A.  M. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 
Douglas,  D.  M. 
Fisher,  8.  J. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 

Holmes.  F.  G. 
Kelly,  C.  G. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
McCauley,  R.  H. 

Mackenzie,  D. 
Mann,  A.  Jf. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Ortmann,  E.  W. 

Pedriek,  P.  B. 
Plaenker,  P.  W. 
Riddle,  L  M. 

Williams,  It.  C. 

Section  B : 

Abel,  G.  H. 
Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Bernhardt,  C.  L. 
Black,  J.  M. 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 

Breyer,  F.  G. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Brush,  N.  H. 
Bull,  H.  M. 
Cohen,  J. 

Cromwell,  W.  A. 
Eliason,  W.  C. 
Frank,  J  I.  s. 
Gilbert,  F.  S. 
Green,  J.  E. 

Hardest W-,  If.  K. 
Hughes,  n.  J. 
Hutzler,  A.  D. 
Mathias,  C.  M 
Ranck,  C.  H. 

Section  0: 

Marcus,  S.  W. 
Michael,  W.  H. 
Miller,  D. 
Peck,  P. 
Price,  H.  B. 

Reinhard,  F. 
Ridgely,  J.  W. 
Schwartz,  G.  H.  C. 
Sellman,  R.  0. 
Snyder,  J.  E. 

Straus,  P.  G. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Sweitzer,  C.  E. 
Sykes,  P.  L. 
Tilghman,  R.  L. 

Wegefarth,  P. 
Williams,  P.  T. 
Wright,  J.  P. 
Wyiie,  H.  B. 

German  Seminary : 
10  a.  m.,  Room  4. 
Booker,  J.  M. 
Egger,  J.  K.  R. 

Germanic  Society : 
Room  4.     (8). 

Bender,  H.  H. 
Booker,  J.  M. 


GERMAN.  (79  Students.) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 
Tuesday 


Professor  H.  Wood. 
(6). 

Haupt,  W.  C.  Mackall,  L.  L. 

Hemry,  F.  S. 

Professor  H.  Wood. 


Thursday,   Friday, 
Schrag,  A.  D. 
Alternate  Fridays,  4-6  p.  m., 


Egger,  J.  K.  R. 
Haupt,  W.  C. 


Hemry,  F.  S. 
Mackall,  L.  L. 


Roulston,  R.  B. 
Schrag,  A.  D. 


Gothic:  Professor  H.  Wood.     Monday  and  Wednesday,   12  m.,   Room 
4.     (4). 
Egger,  J.  K.  R.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Krug,  A.  H.  Longest,  C. 

History  of  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  Century :  Professor 
H.  Wood.    Wednesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  4.     (4). 
Egger,  J.  K.  R.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Hemry,  F.  S.  Mackall,  L.  L. 

History  Of  Old  Higfh  German  Literature  :  Associate  Professor  Vos.     Fri- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  6.      (1). 
Hemry,  F.  S. 

Lectures   on   Modern   German   Grammar :    Associate   Professor   Vos. 
Tuesday,  12  m.,  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (4). 
Bender,  H.  H.  Egger,  J.  K.  R.  Hemry,  F.  S.  Schrag,  A.  D. 

History  of  the  German  Novel  in  the  Eighteenth  Century :  Dr.  Baker. 
Friday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  10.     (3). 
Haupt,  W.  C.  Hemry,  F.  S.  Schrag,  A.  D. 
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German  Major :  History  of  German  Literature :  Associate  Professor  Vos. 
Monday ;  Goethe,  Faust :  Professor  H.  Wood.  Tuesday  and  Friday  ; 
Prose  Composition :  Professor  H.  Wood  and  Mr.  Hofmann.  Thursday, 
11  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (19). 

Bernhardt,  C.  L.  Cornelson,  C.  A.  Mann,  A.  H.  Schmeisser,  H.  C 

Bird,  W.  E.  Gorton,  W.  S.  Moseley,  A.  E.  Schwartz,  G.  H.C. 

Branhara,  H.  M.  Hughes,  H.  J.  Ortmann,  E.  W.  Sykes,  P.  L. 

Cohen,  J.  Loos,  H.  H.  Reinhard,  F.  Williams.  R.  C. 

Cooke,  C.  W.  Mackenzie,  D.  Rolker,  H.  F. 

German  Minor  A  :  Prose  Composition :  Professor  H.  Wood.  Monday  ;  Prose 
Readings  and  Classics:  Associate  Professor  Vos.  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Eoom  11.     (22). 

Abel,  G.  H.  German,  J.  S.  Mathias,  C.  M.  Riddle,  L.  M. 

Bowie,  A.  S.  Hack,  F.  N.  McCauley,  R.  H.  Stewart,  S.  C. 

Bridgman,  E.  W.  Holmes,  F.  G.  Mertie,  J.  B.  Streett,  D.  C. 

Caples,  H.  L.  Hunter,  J.  F.  Miller,  D.  Strouse,  D.  E. 

Crane,  J.  A.  Lips,  H.  V.  Perce,  L.  W.  Tilghman,  R.  L. 

Cromwell,  W.  A.  Marcus,  S.  W. 

German  Minor  B :  von  Wildenbruch,  Das  edle  Blut ;  E.  S.  Buchheim, 
Elementary  German  Prose  Composition  ;  Whitney,  German  Grammar :  Dr. 
Kurrelmeyer.     Daily,  except  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Koom  8.     (10). 

Black,  J.  M.  Michael,  W.  H.  Sellman,  R.  O.  Straus,  P.  G. 

Brush,  N.  H.  Peck,  P.  Snyder,  J.  E.  Tough,  F.  B. 

Costin,  W.  W.  Ridgely,  J.  W. 

Readings  in  Contemporary  Literature  :  (  Undergraduate  Elective)  :  Dr. 
Kurrelmeyer.  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Koom  8  ;  Friday,  12  m.,  Koom 
11.     (5). 

Cornelson,  C.  A.  Jurney,  W.  H.  Krug,  A.  H.  Meyer,  C.  F. 

Edlavitch,  B.  M. 

Scientific  Readings  :   Dr.    Kurrelmeyer.     Monday,  Koom  8,  Friday, 
Room  6,  1  p.  m.     (12). 
Bransky,  O.  E.  Holland,  W.  W.  Potts,  I.  Sirich,  E.  H. 

Dunbar,  P.  B.  Knipp,  A.  R.  Reinhardt,W.A.A.       Stine,  C.  M. 

Grauer,  A.  Pietsch,  C.  F.  Schmidt,  M.  R.  Sweitzer,  C.  E. 

Historical  Readings  :  Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.    Monday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m., 
Room  6.     (3). 
Lancaster,  H.  C.  Longest,  C.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Oral  Practice  in  German  :  Mr.  Hofmann.    Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Thurs- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Koom  6.     (2). 
Cornelson,  C.  A.  Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 


ROMANCE   LANGUAGES.      (116  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Old  French  Seminary  (Marie  de  France) :  Professor  Elliott.     Alternate 
Thursdays,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (6). 
Dargan,  E.  P.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Snavely,  G.  E.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Fortier,  E.  J.  Peirce,  W.  T. 

Modern  French  Seminary  (Literature):  Associate  Professor  Ogden.    Alter- 
nate Thursdays,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  Koom  2.      (6). 
Dargan,  E.  P.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Snavely,  G.  E.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Fortier,  E.  J.  Peirce,  W.  T. 
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French  Literature  (Bisclawet)  :  Professor  Elliott.      Tuesday,  11  a.  m. 
to  1  p.  in.,  Koom  2.     (7). 
Dargan,  E.  P.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Peirce,  W.  T.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Fortier,  E.  J.  Patton,  K.  S.  Snavely,  G.  E. 

French  Dialects:  Professor  Elliott.     Monday,  12m.,  Boom  2.      (5). 
Fortier,  E.  J.  Patton,  K.  S.  Snavely,  G.  E.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Lancaster,  H.  C. 

Dante  :  (Lectures)  :  Professor  Elliott.    Wednesday,  12  m.,  Koom  2.    (1). 

Patton,  K.  S. 
Popular  Latin  :  Professor  Elliott.     Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Koom  2.     (6). 

Earle,  H.  P.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Snavely,  G.  E.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Fortier,  E.  J.  Patton,  K.  S. 

French    Phonology :    Associate    Professor    Armstrong.     Monday    and 
Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  12  m.,  Koom  2.     (8). 
Booker,  J.  M.  Fortier,  E.  J.  Heniry,  F.  S.  Patton,  K.  S. 

Dargan,  E.  P.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Licklider,  A.  H.  Snavely,  G.  E. 

French  Phonetics :   Associate  Professor  Armstrong.     Monday,  9  a.  m. , 
Koom  2.     (3). 
Egger,  J.  K.  R.  Krug,  A.  H.  Patton,  K.  S. 

French  Syntax  :   Associate  Professor  Armstrong.     Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, 9  a.  in.,  Room  2.     (6). 
Dargan,  E.  P.  Fortier,  E.  J.  Snavely,  G.  E.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Earle,  H.  P.  Lancaster,  H.  C. 

Old    French    Readings  :    ( Class  A ) :   Associate  Professor  Armstrong. 
Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Koom  2.     (6). 
Earle,  H.  P.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Heniry,  F.  S.  Licklider,  A.  H. 

Old    French    Readings:    (Class   B) :    Associate  Professor  Armstrong. 
Wednesday,  3  p.  m.,  Koom  2.     (4). 
Egger,  J.  K.  R.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Krug,  A.  H.  Patton,  K.  S. 

French  Literature  (XVH  Century  Drama)  :  Associate  Professor  Ogden. 
Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Koom  3.     (7). 
Dargan,  E.  P.  Fortier,  E.  J.  Peirce,  W.  T.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Earle,  H.  P.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Snavely,  G.  E. 

French  Literature  ( The  Novel)  :  Associate  Professor  Ogden.     Tuesday, 
9  a.  m.,  Koom  2.     (8). 

Dargan,  E.  P.                Fortier,  E.  J.  Krug,  A.  H.                  Patton,  K.  S. 

Egger,  J.  K.  R.            Haupt,  W.  C.  Lancaster,  H.  C.          Stowell,  W.  A. 

French  Classics  :  Dr.  Brush.    Last  Monday  in  the  month,  3  p.  m. ,  Koom 
7.     (4). 
Blondheim,  D.  S.        Krug,  A.  H.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Patton,  K.  S. 

Spanish  Seminary  :    Professor  Marden.    Friday,  10  a.  m.-12  m.,  Room 

2.     (3). 
Earle,  H.  P.  Hildebrandt,  L.  F.      Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 

Spanish  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  :  Professor  Marden.  Thurs- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Koom  2.     (8). 
Dutton,  G.  E.  Fortier,  E.  J.  Longest,  C.  Peirce,  W.  T. 

Earle,  H.  P.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Patton,  K.  S.  Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 

Readings  in  Old  Spanish  Literature :  Professor  Marden.    Tuesday,  10 
a.  m.,  Room  2.     (3). 
Fortier,  E.  J.  Longest,  C.  Patton,  K.  S. 
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Manzoni  and  his  Followers :  Dr.  Shaw.    Saturday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  2.    (6). 

Fortier,  E.  J.  Mason,  J.  F.  Peirce,  W.  T.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Patton,  K.  S. 

Boccaccio  and  the  Decameron  :  Dr.  Shaw.  Saturday,  11  a. m. ,  Room  2.  (6). 

Fortier,  E.  J.  Mason,  J.  F.  Peirce,  W.  T.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Patton,  K.  S. 

Romance  Methodology  :  Dr.  Keidel.    Wednesday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (2). 
Mason,  J.  F.  Patton,  K.  S. 

Romance  Palaeography  :  Dr.  Keidel.    Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.    (2). 
Mason,  J.  F.  Patton,  K.  S. 

French  Versification  :  Dr.  Keidel.     Saturday,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (2). 
Mason,  J.  F.  Peirce,  W.  T. 

Romance  Club  :  Professor  Elliott.    Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  2.    (10). 
Dargan,  E.  P.  Hildebrandt,  L.  F.      Peirce,  W.  T.  Stowell,  W.  A. 

Earle,  H.  P.  Lancaster,  II.  C.  Snavely,  G.  E.  Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 

Fortier,  E.  J.  Patton,  K.  S. 

French:    {Major  Course):   Dr.  Brush.     Daily,  except  Thursday,  12  m., 
Room  7.     (12). 

Caples,  H.  L.  MacSherry,  R.  Pleet,  W. '  Sirich,  E.  H. 

Dill,  L.  A.  Moseley,  A.  E.  Reinhardt,  W.  A.  A.  Stone,  W.  T. 

Field,  A.  W.  Parelhoff,  B.  M.  Schmidt,  M.  R.  Ware,  J.  T. 

French:  (Minor  A)  :  Dr.  Brush.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 
Thursday,  12  m.,  Friday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  7.     (34). 

Armstrong,  A.  G.  Green,  J.  E.  Pease,  A.  W.  Webster,  H.  W. 

Brenton,  B.  F.  P.  Gressitt,  J.  F.  Pinkerton,  W.  D.  Wegefarth,  P. 

Breyer,  F.  G.  Hardcastle,  H.  K.        Price,  H.  B.  Williams,  F.  T. 

Chesney,  A.  M.  Hecht,  M.  E.  Schwartz,  G.  H.C.  Williams,  R.  C. 

Dolewczynski,  E.  Hendry,  E.  S.  Sioussat,  W.  L.  Wright,  J.  P. 

Eliason,  W.  C.  Hughes,  H.  J.  Skilling,  W.  K.  Wylie,  H.  B. 

Gait,  R.  H.  Kelly,  C.  G.  Smith,  B.  H.  Zies,  E.  G. 

Gilbert,  F.  S.  Machen,  T.  G.  Smith,  W.  C.  Zinkhan,  P.  H. 

Gloth,  C.  F.  Miller,  D. 

French  :  (Minor  B) :  Dr.  Ogden.  Daily,  except  Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  6. 
(15). 
Bair,  M.  Z.                    Draper,  O.  H.  Hynson,  H.  P.  Shriver,  C.  F. 

Bloomfield,  A.  L.         Dutton,  G.  E.  Robinson,  L.  B.  Snyder,  H.  W. 

Boyer,  S.  Gow,  A.  M.  Ruth,  T.  DeC.  Veazey,  W.  R. 

Costin,  W.  W.  Hills,  E.  T.  Schultz,  W.  H. 

French  :  (Elective  A) :  Dr.  Brush.     Monday,  8-10  p.  m.     (4). 

Crane,  J.  A.  French,  H.  F.  Griffith,  G.  M.  Sirich,  E.  H. 

French :  (Elective  B) :  Dr.  Brush.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m., 
Room  7.     (13). 

Barton,  C.                     Eiseman,  S.  S.  Hardcastle,  H.  K.        Mengel,  C.  K. 

Bransky,  O.  E.             Hack,  F.  H.  Mathews,  J.  M.            Schwatka,  W.  H. 

Curlander,  J.                Hammond,  O.  W.  Meads,  T.  W.               Shackelford,  E.  L. 
Dickey,  W.  A. 

Spanish  :  (Minor  Course) :  Professor  Marden.     Daily,  except  Monday,  9 
a.  m.,  Room  8.     (9). 
Crane,  J.  A.  Gould,  C.  P.  Jurney,  W.  H.  Schwatka,  W.  H. 

Curlander,  J.  Hill,  J.  S.  Revell,  L.  F.  Stone,  W.  T. 

Dutton,  G.  E. 

Spanish  :  (Elective  Course) :  Professor  Marden.     Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
lp.m.,  Room  8.     (11). 
Addison,  J.  A.  Grauer,  A.  Pietsch,  C.  F.  Sirich,  E.  H. 

Edlavitch,  B.  M.  Hunter,  J.  F.  Potts,  I.  Zies,  E. 

Godey,  T.  R.  Machen,  T.  G.  Schmidt,  M.  R. 
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Italian:  (Minor  Course):  Dr.  Shaw.  Daily,  except  Monday,  9  a.  ra., 
Koom  10.     (4). 

Barton,  C.  Harris,  H.  P.  MacSherry,  R.  Moseley,  A.  E. 

Italian  :  (Elective  Course) :  Dr.  Shaw.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  3  p.  m., 
Koom  6.     (3). 

Blondheim,  D.  S.         Jones,  W.  R.  Myers,  W.  E. 


HISTORY.     (85  Students.) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Seminary  :  European  History :  Professor  Vincent.   Alternate  Wednesdays, 
10  a.  m.,  Koom  25.     (6). 
Derieux,  S.  A.  Hildt,  J.  C.  Wagstaff,  H.  M.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Ranft,  C.  F. 

Historical  Writers  since  the  Reformation :  Professor  Vincent.    Mon- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Koom  25.     (8). 

Cremen,  J.  F.               Freeman,  D.  S.             Home,  I.  A.  Wagstaff,  H.  M. 

Derieux,  S.  A.              Hildt,  J.  C.                   Ranft,  C.  F.  Ware,  S.  L. 

England  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  :  Professor  Vincent.     Thursday  and 
Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (10). 

Cremen,  J.  F.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Payne,  A.  Wagstaff,  H.  M. 

Derieux,  S.  A.  Hildt,  J.  C.  Ranft,  C.  F.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Douglas,  D.  M.  Home,  I.  A. 

Seminary  :  American  History :  Associate  Professor  Ballagh.      Alternate 
Tuesdays,  10  a.  m.,  Koom  23.     (6). 

Derieux,  S.  A.  Hildt,  J.  C.  Wagstaff,  H.  M.  Ware.  S.  L. 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Ranft,  C. 


Formation  and  Sources  of  the  Federal  Constitution  : 
Ballagh.     Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Koom  23.     (10). 
Bryan,  J.  W.  Derieux,  S.  A.  Payne,  A. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Ranft,  C.  F. 

Cremen,  J.  F.  Hildt,  J.  C. 

U.  S.  Public  Land  System  :  Associate  Professor  Ballagh.     Friday,  10 
a.  m.,  Koom  25.     (8). 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Derieux,  S.  A.  Ranft,  C.  F. 

Cremen,  J.  F.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Hildt,  J.  C. 


Associate  Professor 


Wagstaff,  H.  M. 
Ware,  S.  L. 


Wagstaff,  H.  M. 
Ware,  S.  L. 

English  and  American  Constitutional  History :  Dr.  Steiner.    Daily, 
except  Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  24.     (15). 

Barton,  C.  Curlander,  J.  Hammond,  O.  W.  Mengel,  C.  K. 

Bowie,  A.  S.  Dickey,  W.  A.  Harris,  H.  P.  Shackelford,  E.  L. 

Campbell,  T.  G.  Griffith,  G.  M.  Mathews,  J.  M.  Smith,  W.  C. 

Collenberg,  H.  T.  Hack,  W.  Meads,  T.  W. 

European  History  :  ( History- Economics) :  Dr.  Steiner.    Wednesday  and 
Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Koom  21.     (17). 


Blanck,  W.  L. 
Curley,  W.  E. 
Dill,  L.  A. 
Frey,  V.  M. 
Harding,  W.  O'B. 


Jones,  W.  R. 
Kratz,  J.  A. 
Marye,  W.  B. 
Meyer,  C.  F. 


Middleton,  A.  R. 
Myers,  W.  E. 
Revell,  L.  F. 
Ruth,  T.  DeC. 


Snyder,  H.  W. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stone,  W.  T. 
Ware,  J.  T. 
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Civilization  and  Politics  in  the  Far  East:  {Major  History):  Associate 
Professor  Ballagh.     Thursday  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Koom  24.     (22). 

Boyer,  S.  Giffen,  W.  Hunting,  W.  B. 

Doetsch,  E.  P.  Glen,  W.  R.  Hynson,  H.  P. 

Field,  A.  W.  Gould,  C.  P.  Iglehart,  I.  W. 

Fisher,  S.  J.  Gow,  A.  M.  Padgett,  A.  R. 

Fleischmann,A.J.        Hills,  E.  T.  Pleet,  W. 
Frank,  H.  S.                Holmes,  J.  M. 

European  History :  (Major  History) 
day,  11  a.  m.,  Eoom  24.     (22). 
Giffen,  W. 


Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Reynolds,  S.  M. 
Singewald,  K. 
Stabler,  J.  H. 
Webster,  H.  W. 


Dr.  Wright.     Monday  and  Tues- 


Boyer,  S. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Field,  A.  W. 
Fisher,  S.  J. 
Fleischmann,A.J. 
Frank,  H.  S. 


Glen,  W.  R. 
Gould,  C.  P. 
Gow,  A.  M. 
Hills,  E.  T. 
Holmes,  J.  M. 


Hunting,  W.  B. 
Hynson,  H.  P. 
Iglehart,  I.  W. 
Padgett,  A.  R. 
Pleet,  W. 


Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Reynolds,  S.  M. 
Stabler,  J.  H. 
Singewald,  K. 
Webster,  H.  W. 


Classical  History  :   (Minor  History) :  Dr.  Wright.     Daily,  except  Tues- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Koom  23.     (18). 


Bernhardt,  C.  L. 
Eliason,  W.  C. 
Gilbert,  F.  S. 
Green,  J.  E. 
Hack,  F.  N. 


Holmes,  F.  G. 
Hughes,  H.  J. 
Kelly,  C.  G. 
McCauley,  R.  H. 
Mattingly,  B.  A. 


Miller,  D. 
Peck,  P. 
Ridgely,  J.  W. 
Sykes,  P.  L. 


Tilghman,  R.  L. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Wright,  J.  P. 
Wylie,  H.  B. 


POLITICAL   ECONOMY.      (79  Students.) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 


Blum,  s. 
Glocker,  T.  W. 


Economic  Seminary  :  Professor  Hollander  and  Dr.  Barnett.  Alter- 
nately Wednesday,  8  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.     (6). 

Hanna,  H.  S.  Motley,  J.  M.  Spedden,  E.  R. 

Kennedy,  J.  B. 

Economic  Thought  before  Adam  Smith :  Professor  Hollander.    Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Eoom  24.     (11). 
Blum,  S.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Hunley,  W.  M.  Spedden,  E.  R. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Glocker,  T.  W.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Straughn,  W.  R. 

Cremen,  J.  F.  Hanna,  H.  S.  Payne,  A. 

Money  and  Exchange:  Professor  Hollander.  Thursday  and  Friday, 
9  a.  m.,  Eoom  24.     (11). 

Blum,  S.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Hunley,  W.  M.  Spedden,  E.  R. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Glocker,  T.  W.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Straughn,  W.  R. 

Cremen,  J.  F.  Hanna,  H.  S.  Payne,  A. 

Industrial  Organization  :  Dr.  Barnett.  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Eoom  24. 
(10). 

Blum,  S.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Hunley,  W.  M.  Spedden,  E.  R. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Glocker,  T.  W.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Straughn,  W.  R. 

Cremen,  J.  F.  Hanna,  H.  S. 

Economic  Reading  Class :  Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Eoom  21.     (10). 

Blum,  S.  Glocker,  T.  W.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Spedden,  E.  R. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Hanna,  H.  S.  Payne,  A.  Straughn,  W.  R„ 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Hunley,  W.  M. 

Problems  Of  Relief :  Mr.  John  M.  Glenn,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  City  Charities,  Baltimore.  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Eoom 
22.     [Ten  lectures.]      (11). 

Blum,  S.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Hunley,  W.  M.  Spedden,  E.  R. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Glocker,  T.  W.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Straughn,  W.  R. 

Cremen,  J.  F  Hanna,  H.  S.  Payne,  A. 
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Theory  Of  Political  Economy  :    (Major  Course) :  Professor  Hollander. 
Thursday,  12  m.,  Friday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  21.     (15). 
Blondheiin,  D.  S.         Godey,  T.  It.  Hammond,  O.  W.         Revell,  L.  F. 

Dickey,  W.  A.  Griffith,  G.  M.  Mathews,  J.  M.  Schwatka,  W.  H. 

Eiseman,  S.  S.  Hack,  F.  H.  Mead,  T.  W.  Shackelford,  L.  L. 

French,  H.  F.  Hardecker,  C.  Mengel,  C.  K. 

Modern  Economic  Institutions :  (Major  Course) :  Dr.  Barnett.    Monday 
and  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Koom  21.     ( 12). 
Blondheim,  D.  S.         French,  H.  F.  Hack,  F.  II.  Meads,  T.  W. 

Dickey,  W.  A.  Godey,  T.  R. 

Eiseman,  S.  S.  Griffith,  G.  M. 


Hammond,  O.  W. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 


Revell,  L.  V. 
Schwatka,  W.  H. 


Economic  History  :  (Minor  Course)  : 
day,  10  a.  m,,  Koom  24.     (34). 


Dr.  Barnett.     Daily,  except  Tues- 


Boyer,  S. 
Brauns,  W.  S. 
Caples,  H.  L. 
Crane,  J.  A. 
Edlavitch,  B.  M. 
Erlanger,  M.  S. 
Fenby,  E.  J. 
Fisher,  S.  J. 
Fleischmann,  A.  J. 


Frank,  H.  S. 
Giffen,  W. 
Glen,  W.  R. 
Gould,  C.  P. 
Gow,  A.  M. 
Hack,  W. 
Harris,  H.  P. 
Hecht,  M.  E. 
Hills,  E.  T. 


Holmes,  J.  M. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 
Hynson,  H.  P. 
Iglehart,  I.  W. 
Lynch,  E.  C. 
MacSherry,  R. 
Morse,  E.  H. 
Neeson,  H.  R. 


Padgett,  A.  R. 
Perce,  L.  W. 
Pleet,  W. 
Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Reynolds,  S.  M. 
Singewald,  K. 
Skifling,  W.  H. 
Stabler,  J.  H. 


Political  Economy  :  (History- Economics)  :   Mr.    Motley.      Monday  and 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Koom  21.     (18). 

Blanck,  W.  L.  Harding,  W.  O'B.        Middleton,  A.  R.  Snyder,  H.  W. 

Curley,  W.  E.  Jones,  W.  R.  Myers,  W.  E.  Stewart,  G.  A. 

Dill,  L.  A.  Kratz,  J.  A.  Ruth,  T.  DeC.  Stone,  W.  T. 

Frey,  V.  M.  Marye,  W.  B.  Sioussat,  W.  L.  Ware,  J.  T. 

Gressitt,  J.  F.  Meyer,  C.  F. 


POLITICAL    SCIENCE.     (17  Students.) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 
Professor  Willoughby.     Friday,  12  m.,  Koom  20. 


Political  Seminary 
(12). 

Bayless,  W.  S.  Crane,  R.  T.  Flack,  H  E 

Bryan,  J.  W.  Cremen,  J.  F.  Freeman,  D.  S. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Derieux,  S.  A.  Gahan,  W.  H. 

Introduction  to  Public  Law :  Professor  Willoughby. 
Thursday,  12  m.,  Koom  20.     (17). 

Bayless,  W.  S.  Derieux,  S.  A.  Gahan,  W.  H. 

Bryan,  J.  W.  Dew,  A.  G.  Griswold,  R. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Flack,  H.  E.  Hildt,  J.  C. 

Crane,  R.  T.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Hudgins,  W.  H. 

Cremen,  J.  F. 


Eunley,  W.  M. 
Spedden,  E.  R. 
Straughn,  W.  R. 

Wednesday  and 


Hunley,  W.  M. 
Payne,  A. 
Spedden,  E.  R. 
Straughn,  W.  R. 


History  of  Political  Philosophy  :  Professor  Willoughby.     Monday  and 
Tuesday,  12  m.,  Koom  20.     (15). 


Bayless,  W.  S. 
Bryan,  J.  W. 
Campbell,  R.  G. 
Crane,  R.  T. 


Cremen,  J.  F. 
Derieux,  S.  A. 
Dew,  A.  G. 
Flack,  H.  E. 


Freeman,  D.  S. 
Gahan,  W.  H. 
Griswold,  R. 
Hudgins,  W.  H. 


Hunley,  W.  M. 
Spedden,  E.  R. 
Straughn,  W.  R. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY.     (70  Students.) 
Philosophical  Seminary  :  Professor  Baldwin.     Seminary  Room.     (10). 

Section  I  (Second  Year)  :  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (6). 

Baird,  J.  W.  Franklin,  C.  L.  Riley,  I.  W.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Costin,  W.  W.  Furry,  W.  D. 

Section  II  (Pro-seminary)  :  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.      (3). 
Dew,  A.  G.  Douglas,  D.  M.  Weaver,  R.  W. 

Genetic  Science:    Professor    Baldwin.     Monday,    10  a.  m.,    Seminary 
Room.     (12). 

Addison,  J.  A.  Costin,  W.  W.  Furry,  W.  D.  Weaver,  R.  W. 

Baird,  J.  W.  Dew,  A.  G.  Ober,  G.  Wiemer,  H.  G. 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Douglas,  D.  M.  Riley,  I.  W.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Graduate  Conference  :  Professor  Baldwin  and  Professor  Griffin.    Mon- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Seminary  Room.     (15). 

Addison,  J.  A.  Dew,  A.  G.  Furry,  W.  D.  Weaver,  R.  W. 

Baird,  J.  W.  Douglas.  D.  M.  Ober,  G.  Wiemer.  H.  G. 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Farrar,  C.  B.  Riley,  I.  W.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Costin,  W.  W.  Franklin,  C.  L.  Stratton,  G.  M. 

British  Empiricism  from  Locke  to  Spencer :  Professor  Griffin.    Mon- 
day, 4  p.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (9). 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Hunley,  W.  M.  Spedden,  E.  R.  Wiemer,  II.  G. 

Dew,  A.  G.  McGlone,  B.  Straughn,  W.  R.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Furry,  W.  D. 

Ethical  Theories  from  Price  to  Green :  Professor  Griffin.    Monday,  5 
p.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (7). 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Hunley,  W.  M.  Straughn,  W.  R.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Dew,  A.  G.  Spedden,  E.  R.  Wiemer,  H.  G. 

Experimental  Psychology  :  (  Training  Course) :  Professor  Stratton  and 
Dr.  Baird.     Monday  and  Thursday,  2-4  p.  m.,  Psychological  Labora- 
tory.    (2). 
Dew,  A.  G.  Wiemer,  H.  G. 

Experimental  Psychology  :  (Research  Course) :  Professor  Stratton  and 
Dr.  Baird.     Daily,  Psychological  Laboratory.     (3). 
Costin,  W.  W.  Furry,  W.  D.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Psychological  Journal  Club  :   Professor  Stratton.     Tuesday,  3  p.  m., 
Philosophical  Seminary  Room.      (5). 

Dew,  A.  G.  Furry,  W.  D.  Riley,  I.  W.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Franklin,  C.  L. 

The  Nature  Of  the  Religious  Life :  Professor  Stratton.     Friday,  12  m. 
(4). 
Addison,  J.  A.  Douglas,  D.  M.  Furry,  W.  D.  Williams,  R.  D. 

German  Psychological  Literature :  (Rapid  Readings) :  Dr.  Baird.    Wed- 
nesday, 9  a.  m.,  Seminary  Room.     (5). 

Costin,  W.  W.  Douglas,  D.  M.  Furry,  W.  D.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Dew,  A.  G. 
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Localization  of  Brain  Functions  :  Dr.  C.  M.  Farrar.    To  be  arranged. 


Psychology, — January  to  April : 
Stratton  ;  Ethics, — after  April  1 
Koom  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (54). 


Barton,  C. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 
Brauns,  W.  S. 
Campbell,  T.  G. 
Chambers,  T.  R. 
Col  len  berg,  H.  T. 
Curlander,  J. 
Curley,  W.  E. 
Custis,  H.  H. 
Dickey,  W.  A. 
Dill,  L.  A. 
Dolewczynski,  E. 
Edlavitch.B.  M. 
Eiseman,   S.  S. 


Professor    Griffin 
Professor  Griffin. 


Erl anger,  M.  S. 
Frey,  V.  M. 
French,  H.  F. 
Godey,  T.  R. 
Greif,  A. 
Gressitt,  J.  F. 
Griffith,  G.  M. 
Gunts,  E.  L. 
Hack,  F.  H. 
Hack,  W. 
Hammond,  O.  W. 
Hardecker,  C. 
Hill,  J.  8. 
Jones,  W.  R. 


Kratz,  J.  A. 
Jurney,  W.  H. 
Machen,  T.  G. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 
Meads,  T.  W. 
Meugel,  C.  K. 
Meyer,  C.  F. 
Middleton,  A.  R. 
Morse,  i:.  H. 
Nichols,  F.  K. 
Revell,  L.  F. 
Robinson,  L.  B. 
Ruth,  T.  DeC. 


and     Prof' 
Daily,  11a.  m., 

Schmidt,  11  Ii. 
Schwatka,  \V.  ft 
.Shackelford,  EL  L 
Singewald.  J.  T. 

-at,  \V\  L. 
Sirich,  E.  ft 
Skilling,  W.  K. 
Smith,  B.  ft 
Smith,  W.  C. 
Snyder,  H.  W. 
[Jhllg,  J.  K. 
Zies,  E.  <i. 
Zinkhan,  P.  ft 


FORENSICS.      (105  Students). 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 
Debate :  (Second  Year) :  Dr.  French. 

Section  A:  Alternate  Thursdays,  12  m.,  Donovan  Room.     (36). 


Bird,  W.  E. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Boyer,  S. 
Bran  sky,  0.  E. 
Caples,  H.  L. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Ellison,  D. 
Fenby,  E.  J. 
Field,  A.  W. 


Fried,  H. 
Giffen,  W. 
Greenbaum,  S. 
Harding,  W.  O'B. 
Harris,  H.  P. 
Hills,  E.  T. 
Holmes,  J.  M. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Iglehart,  J.  W. 


Knipp,  A.  R. 
Lynch,  E.  C. 
MacSherry,  R. 
Marye,  W.  B. 
Moseley,  A.  E. 
Myers,  W.  E. 
Perce,  L.  W. 
Pietsch,  C.  F. 
Pleet,  W. 


Section  B :  Alternate  Fridays,  12  m.,  Donovan  Room. 

Black,  J.  M.  Gait,  R.  H.  Hendry,  E.  S. 

Blanck,  W.  L.  German,  J.  S.  Hunting,  W.  B. 

Branham,  H.  M.  Glen,  W.  R.  Hvnson,  H.  P. 

Fisher,  S.  J.  Gould,  C.  P.  Lips,  H.  V. 

Fleischmann,  A.  J.  Grauer,  A. 

Platform  Speaking :  (First  Year) :  Dr.  French. 
Section  A  :  Monday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  11.     (17). 
Abel,  G.  H.  Gorton,  W.  S.  Hughes,  H.  J. 

Bridgman,  E.  W.  Green,  J.  E.  Hutzler,  A.  D. 

Cooke,  C.  W.  Hardcastle,  H.  K.        Kelly,  C.  G. 

Eliason,  W.  C.  Holmes,  F.  G.  Marcus,  S.  W. 

Fisher,  S.  J. 

Section  B:  Tuesday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  11.     (6). 

Price,  H.  B. 


Breyer,  F.  G. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 


Draper,  O.  H. 
Pedrick,  F.  B. 


Section  C:  Thursday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  11.     (15). 
Armstrong,  A.  G.         Gilbert,  F.  S.  Peck,  P. 

Bernhardt,  C.  L.  Loos,  H.  H.  Schwartz,  G.  H.  C. 

Brenton,  B.  F.  P.  Mackenzie,  D.  Sweitzer,  C.  E. 

Brush,  N.  H.  Miller,  D.  Tilghman,  R.  L. 

Section  D:  Friday,  1  p.  m.,  Room  11.     (11). 
Cohen,  J.  Mathias,  C.  M.  Reinhard,  F. 

Hack,  F.  N.  McCauley,  R.  H.  Riddle,  L.  M. 

Mann,  A.  H.  Michael,  W.  H.  Snyder,  J.  E. 


Potts,  I. 
Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Reinhardt,  W.  A.  A. 
Reynolds,  S.  M. 
Sctimeisser,  H.  C. 
Scabler,  J.  H. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Strouse,  D.  E. 
Ware,  J.  T. 

(21). 

Padgett,  A.  R. 
Rolker,  H.  F. 
Shriver,  C.  F. 
Singewald,  K. 


Mertie,  J.  B. 
Ortmann,  E.  W. 
Sellman,  R.  0. 
Straus,  P.  G. 


Williams,  R.  C. 


Wegefarth,  P. 
Williams,  F.  T. 
Wright,  J.  P. 
Wylie,  H.  B. 


Streett,  D.  C. 
Sykes,  P.  L. 
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DRAWING.     (47  Students). 
Classes  meet  in  the  Howard  Street  Building,  Eooms  9  and  18. 


Freehand  Drawing: 

Abel.  G.  H. 
Black,  J.  M. 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Brush,  N.  H. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Cohen,  J. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 
Cromwell,  W.  A. 
Draper,  O.  H. 
Eliason,  W.  C. 


Mr.  Whiteman.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  2-5  p.  m. 
Mathias,  C.  M.  Sellman,  R.  O. 


Field,  A.  W. 
Gilbert,  F.  S. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 
Green,  J.  E. 
Hardcastle,  H.  K 
Hughes,  H.  J. 
Hutzler,  A.  D. 
Kelly,  C.  G. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
Mackenzie,  D. 
Mann,  A.  H. 
Marcus,  S.  W. 


McCauley,  R.  H. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Michael,  W.  H. 
Miller,  D. 
Ortmann,  E.  W. 
Pease,  A.  W. 
Peck,  P. 
Price,  H.  B. 
Rein  hard,  F. 
Riddle,  L.  M. 
Schwartz,  G.  H. 


Sioussat,  W.  L. 
Snyder,  J.  E. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Sykes,  P.  L. 
Tilghman,  R.  L. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Werckshagen,W.  A. 
Williams,  F.  T. 
Wright,  J.  P. 
Wylie,  H.  B. 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.  D.     (288) 


Fourth  Year     (86) 


Adsit,  H. 
Ainley,  F.  C. 
Appleton,  V.  B. 
Bancroft,  F.  W. 
Bass,  H.  W. 
Beall,  F.  C. 
Beasley,  E.  B. 
Beeuwkes,  H. 
Blackman,  J.  R, 
Bogart,  P.  M. 
Brown,  E.  B. 
Burlingham,  L.  H. 
Bvrnes,  C.  M. 
Caulk,  J.  R. 
Church,  F.  H. 
Cobb,  O.  H. 
Coffin,  T.  H. 
Cole,  H.  P. 
Crispin,  E.  L. 
Cross,  E.  S. 
Cullen,  V.  F. 
Day,  G. 


Adkins,  M.  T. 
Barber,  W.  L. 
Barnes,  F.  M. 
Beifeld,  A.  H. 
Birge,  E.  G. 
Boyd,  M.  L. 
Bristol,  L.  D. 
Brown,  C.  T. 
Brown,  W.  H. 
Bullock,  F.  D. 
Burbeck,  E.  K. 
Burnside,  C. 
Carson,  W.  E. 
Chesnutt,  J.  H. 
Clark,  E.  R. 
Clough,  P.  W. 
Cort,  E.  C. 
Cronk,  F.  Y. 
Cunningham,  R.  L. 
Davidson,  C.  F. 


Duffy,  R.  N. 
Ebersole,  F.  F. 
Gray,  E.  P. 
Gray,  H.  L. 
Griffith,  F.  W. 
Griswold,  A.  W. 
Hazen,  H.  H. 
Helmholz,  H.  F. 
Hennington,  C.  W. 
Herrinton,  M. 
Hewitt,  J.  H. 
Hinman,  F. 
Hunt,  J.  D. 
Hutchins,  E.  H. 
Ingraham,  C.  B. 
Iseman,  L.  L. 
Kellam,  W.  F. 
Kellev,  E.  R. 
King,*  J.  H. 
Kingsbury,  M.  B. 
Krechting.  W.  E.  H. 
Langnecker,  H.  L. 


Lee,  A.  E. 
Lewis,  J.  S. 
Macht,  D.  I. 
Marsden,  G. 
Mason,  E.  M. 
Meloy,  C.  R. 
Moore,  R.  E. 
Morse,  A.  H. 
Murdoch,  A.  G. 
Nast,  M.  E. 
Ortschild,  J.  F. 
Patek,  R. 
Pels,  I.  R. 
Pfeiffer,  D.  B. 
Putts,  B.  S. 
Rea,  R.  R. 
Redewill,  F.  H. 
Ridgway,  R.  F.  L. 
Russ,  H.  C. 
Sawver,  H.  P. 
Schorer,  E.  H. 


Third  Year     (77) 


Dernehl,  P.  H. 
Dinsmore,  W.  W. 
Dochez,  A.  R. 
Dun  lap,  R.  W. 
DuPree,  D.  H. 
Gatch,  W.  D. 
von  Gerber,  W. 
Gilbert,  G.  B. 
Graber,  H. 
Greene,  I.  B. 
Guthrie,  C.  G. 
Hahn,  M. 
Harrison,  A.  P. 
Hartman,  G.  W.  K. 
Hazlehurst,  F. 
Hellenbrand,  R.  W. 
Hellweg,  E.  S. 
Henry,  G.  R. 
Heuer,  G.  J. 


Hill,  E.  C. 
Hincher,  C.  L. 
Hopkins,  J.  G. 
Kelley,  H.  L. 
Krause,  A.  K. 
Law,  S.  P. 
Lyon,  B.  B.  V. 
McLaughlin,  P.W. 
Malone,  E.  F. 
Orchard,  N.  G. 
Owens,  F.  T. 
Palmer,  C.  B. 
Parsons,  W.  T. 
Partridge,  C.  E. 
Pauli,  W.  O. 
Pierce,  G. 
Pessagno,  E.  L. 
Plaggemeyer,  H.W. 
Preble,  P. 


Seeley,  L. 
Seem,  R.  B. 
Sladen,  F.  J. 
Sloan,  H.  G. 
Stone,  H.  B. 
Straight,  P.  R. 
Strouse,  S. 
Thacher,  H.  C. 
Thompson,  P.  P. 
Torrey,  H.  N". 
Tuttle,  L. 
Waite,  W.  W. 
Webb,  H.  R. 
White,  G.  H. 
Wilbur,  F.  P. 
Winn,  N.  L. 
Winter,  J.  A. 
Winthrop,  G.  J. 
Wolfert,  B.  E. 
Wolman,  S. 
Wroth,  P. 


Randall,  A. 
Ray,  D.  P. 
Rhodes,  C.  A. 
Riley,  C.  W. 
Ross,  M.  J. 
Sandrock,  E.  P. 
Schumacher,  H.  S. 
Scofield,  R.  B. 
Shallenberger.W.  F. 
Shore,  C.  A. 
Smith,  G.  A. 
Smith,  J.  T. 
Souder,  C.  G. 
Stubenrauch,  C.  H. 
Turkington,  C.  H. 
Watson,  P.  T. 
White,  W.  H. 
Wile,  U.  J. 
Winternitz,  M.  C. 
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Second  Year     (68) 


Appelbaum,  S.  J, 
Branch,  J.  R.  B. 
Brenizer,  A.  G. 
Brotherhood,  J.  J 
Bryant,  C.  H. 
Burns,  J.  E. 
Carstens,  C.  F. 
Clark,  W.  K. 
Clarke,  R.  D. 
Coan,  T.  P. 
Cooke,  J.  V. 
Cool  ah  an,  E.  V. 
Coughlin,  F.  A. 
Crowe,  S.  J. 
Deming,  E.  A. 
Denison,  H.  S. 
Denner,  W.  R.  S. 


Derge,  H.  F. 
Drinkard,  R.  U. 
Duke,  W.  W. 
Evans,  H.  M. 
Flanagan,  J.  T. 
Frow,  J.  R. 
Fuerb ringer,  R.  O. 
Grimm,  R.  M. 
Grove,  W.  E. 
Gundrum,  F.  F. 
Haas,  S.  L. 
Hanes,  F.  M. 
Hanson,  H. 
Harrison,  P.  W. 
Higgins,  W.  H. 
Hill,  M.  C. 
LaMont,  C.  A. 


LeCron,  W.  L. 
Lindeman,  E.  E. 
Lindsay,  J.  W. 
Masenheiiner,  H.W. 
May,  C.  EL 
Mayo,  R.  W.  B. 
McCann,  J.  A. 
McClure,  R.  D. 
McDonnell,  P.  J. 
Mills,  C.  W. 
Morrill,  W.  P. 
Ney,  G.  C. 
Oppenheimer,  J.  H. 
Porter,  F.  G. 
Preston,  R.  S. 
Ray,  F.  S. 
Ray,  L.  E. 


Ridges,  A.  J. 
Rinde,  H. 
Robinson,  J.  L. 

Scarborough,  J.  I. 
Schaffer,  S.  W. 
Schwatka,  J.  B. 
Selling,  L. 
•Shugcrman,  H.  P. 
Siding,  M.  C. 
Stacy,  R.  L. 
Thomas,  A.  A. 
Torrey,  J.  M. 
Tracy,  D.  W. 
Vest,  C.  W. 
Waring,  J.  J. 
Wilson,  J.  H. 
Worthington.J.K. 


First  Year    (57) 


Austrian,  C.  R. 
Baetjer,  W.  A. 
Bass,  J.  A. 
Birdsong,  J.  L. 
Budd,  S.  W. 
Burrows,  M.  T. 
Bush,  J.  S. 
Cashman,  B.  Z. 
Cecil,  A.  B. 
Child,  F.  C. 
Cole,  W.  F. 
Confer,  F.  M. 
Connett,  H.  L. 
Cooper,  E. 
Crawford,  J. 


Dimon,  J.  W.  W. 
Elliott,  J.  R. 
Eramert,  M.  W. 
Essick,  C.  R. 
Estes,  W.  L. 
Fahr,  G.  E. 
Ferenbaugh,  T.  L. 
Fisher,  A.  O. 
Fletcher,  H.  Q. 
Girdwood,  E.  M. 
Harvey,  T.  W. 
Hart,  W.  E. 
Hilditch,  H.  W. 
Jeans,  P.  C. 


Kingsley,  C.  R. 
Mann,  B. 
Meader,  F.  M. 
Moss,  P.  B. 
Murphv,  J.  B. 
Nixon,"  P.  I. 
Pretz,  G.  R. 
Rohde,  A. 
Sellards,  A.  W. 
Spencer,  M.  W. 
Sprunt,  T.  P. 
Stevenson,  L.  G. 
Stewart,  J.  R. 
Stick,  E.  W. 


Thomson,  H.  S. 
Trotter,  C.  E. 
Waite,  R.  L. 
Walker,  I.  C. 
Wallace,  W.  G. 
Walls,  E.  P. 
Walton,  D.  C. 
Watkins,  L.  H. 
Watson,  C.  E 
Webb,  C.  W. 
Wiesender,  A.  J. 
Woltereck,  G.  H. 
Wyatt,  W.  S. 
Youmans,  I.  C. 


Physicians  attending  Special  Courses     (27) 


Baker,  A.  S. 
Baker,  L.  T. 
Bell,  J.  E.  S. 
Brown,  F.  H. 
Cale,  C. 
Clark,  R.  F. 
Conroy,  T.  L. 


Emerson,  A.  R. 
Eslin,  J.  T. 
Everitt,  H.  H. 
Fontaine,  B.  W. 
Friedenwald,  E. 
Goodson,  C.  M. 
Gorter,  N.  R. 


Graham,  A.  W. 
Hardy,  I. 
Johnston,  E.  H. 
Kappele,  D.  P. 
Lamar,  R. 
Macdonald,  J.  M. 
Peddicord,  H. 


Pringle,  J.  L. 
Rowntree,  J.  W. 
Sappington.  C.  T. 
Sperry,  J.  A. 
Walterhouse,H.K. 
Webster,  J.  B. 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES 


IN 


Historical  and  Political  Science 

(Edited  by  H.  B.  ADAMS,  1882-1901) 

J.  M,  VINCENT,      J.  H.  HOLLANDER,     W*  w\  WILLOUGHBY, 

Editors, 


TWENTY-FOURTH  SERIES,  1906. 


The  University  Studies  will  continue  to  publish,  as  heretofore,  the 
results  of  recent  investigations  in  History,  Political  Science,  and  Political 
Economy.  The  cost  of  subscription  for  the  regular  Annual  Series,  com- 
prising about  600  pages,  with  index,  is  $3.00.  Single  numbers,  or  special 
monographs,  at  special  prices. 

For  the  year  1906,  the  titles  given  below  are  now  announced;  other  numbers  willfolloiv  from 
time  to  time. 

SPANISH  AMERICAN  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  PRECEDING  THE  WAR  OF 

1898.     By  H.  E.  Flack. 
THE  FINANCES  OF  AMERICAN  TRADE  UNIONS.     By  Aaron  M.  Sakolski. 
LABOR  FEDERATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  William  Kirk. 
DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RUSSIA.     By  John 

C.  Hildt. 
STATE  RIGHTS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA,  1776-1870.     By  H.  M.  Wagstaff. 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.     By  Frederick  W.  Hilbert. 
THE  APPRENTICE  AND  AMERICAN  TRADE  UNIONS.     By  James  M.  Motley. 
FIVE  CENTURIES  OF  SUMPTUARY  LAW  IN  EUROPE.     By  J.  M.  Vincent. 


Annual  Series  of  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  1883-1905. 

SERIES  I.— LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS.     479  pp.     $4.00. 

SERIES  II.— INSTITUTIONS  AND  ECONOMICS.     629  pp.     $4.00. 

SERIES  III.— MARYLAND,  VIRGINIA  AND  WASHINGTON.     595  pp.     $4.00. 

SERIES  IV.— MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAND  TENURE.    600  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  V.— MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT,  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.  559  pp.  $3.50. 

SERIES  VI.— THE  HISTORY  OF  CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
540  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  VII.— SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  MUNICIPAL  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 
— (Not  sold  separately. ) 

SERIES  VIII. —HISTORY,  POLITICS,  AND  EDUCATION.— (Not  sold  separately.) 

SERIES  IX.— EDUCATION,  POLITICS,  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.— (Not  sold  sepa- 
rately. ) 

SERIES  X.— CHURCH  AND  STATE,  COLUMBUS  AND  AMERICA.  630  pp.   $3.50. 

SERIES  XL— LABOR,  SLAVERY,    AND   SELF-GOVERNMENT.     574  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  XII.— INSTITUTIONAL  AND  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.     626  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  XIII. —SOUTH  CAROLINA,  MARYLAND,  AND  VIRGINIA.  606  pp. 
$3.50. 

SERIES  XIV.— BALTIMORE,  SLAVERY,  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 
588  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  XV.— AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.     618  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  XVI.— ANGLO-AMERICAN  RELATIONS  AND  SOUTHERN  HISTORY. 
624  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  XVII.— ECONOMIC  HISTORY :  MARYLAND  AND  THE  SOUTH.  600  pp. 
$3.50. 

SERIES  XVIII. —TAXATION  IN  SOUTHERN  STATES:  CHURCH  AND  EDU- 
CATION.    582  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  XIX.— DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY.  650  pp. 
$3.50. 

SERIES  XX.— COLONIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.     622  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  XXL— INDIANA,  NORTH  CAROLINA  AND  MARYLAND.   580  pp.   $3.50. 

SERIES  XXII.— SOCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY.     651  pp.     $3.50. 

SERIES  XXIII.— COLONIES,  REVOLUTION,  RECONSTRUCTION.    700  pp.   $3.50. 

The  set  of  twenty-three  series  of  Studies  is  now  offered,  uniformly  bound  in  cloth,  for 
library  use,  for  $80.00  net. 

Orders  should  be  addressed  to  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Hours 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEE 

A.M. 

9 

Carbon  Compounds.    (Remsen.) 

French :  Minor.    (Brush.) 
Calculus:  Minor.    (Hulburt.) 
Electricity  and  Magnetism.    (Ames.) 
French  Phonetics.     (Armstrong.) 
Zoology:  Adv.  (Brooks.)    (9-5.) 
English  Literature.    (Greene.) 
Geol.  Journal  Club.     (Clark.) 
Industrial  Organization.   (Barnett.) 

Anglo-Saxon.     (Ramsay.) 
Aristotle.     (Miller.) 
Analytic  Geom.    (Coble.) 
Philosophical  Conference.  (Baldwin.) 
Post-Biblical  Hebrew.     (Roseuau.) 
Differential  Equations.    (Cohen.) 

Carbon  Compounds.     ( k<  m 
Chemistry:  Minor.     (Renouf.) 
Chemistry :  Major.     (Gilpin.) 

Latin  Composition.     (Barret.) 
Solid  Anal.  Geom.,  &c.   <  Hulburt.) 
Physical  Jour.  Meeting.     (Amef.) 
French  Novel.    (Ogden.) 
Zoology;  Adv.    (Brooks.)    (0  5.) 
Biology:  Major.   (Grave.) 
Spanish:  Minor.     (Marden.) 
Economic  Thought.     (Hollander.) 
Italian  :  Minor.     (Shaw.) 
Latin  Readings  :  Adv.    (Wilson.) 

Roman  Literature.    (Smith.) 
Philosophical  Seminary.    (Baldwin,  i 
Geology;  Major.    (Swartz.) 
Arabic:  Elem.     (Blake.) 

Carbon  Compounds.    (Befl 

:  Miiior.     (Renfl 
Chemistry:  Major.    (GibjH 

Horace.    (Barret.) 

Solid  Anal.  Geom.,  &C.    (Qfl 

■■  ^tisqfl 
French  Syntax.     (ArmetiH 
Zoology :  Adv.     (Brooks.)    ( 
Biology:  Major.     (Grave.)    . 
:  Minor.     '  MardqJ 
iiic  Thought,     niollat 
Italian  :  Minor.     (Shaw.) 
Plautus;  Terence.     (Wilson. 
Aristotle.    (Miller.) 
German  Grammar.     (Vos.) 
Psychological  Lit.     (Baird.) 
Geology:  Major.     (Swartz.)' 
Differential  Equations.    ((fl| 

10 

Greek  Seminary.     (Gildersleeve.) 
Physics :  Minor.(Ames&Whitehead.) 
General  Biology.     (Andrews.) 
Classical  History :  Minor.  (Wright.) 
French  Phonology.     (Armstrong.) 
French :  Elective.     (Brush.) 
Geological  Physics.     (Reid.) 
Historical  Writers.     (Vincent.) 
Political  Economy.     (Motley.) 
Economic  Readings. 

Differential  Equations.    (Cohen.) 
Economics:  Minor.     (Barnett.) 
Genetic  Science.   (Baldwin.) 
Unpointed  Hebrew  Texts.  (Rosenau.) 
Historical  German.   (Kurrelmeyer.) 

Greek  Syntax.    (Gildersleeve.) 
Calculus:  Minor.    (Hulburt.) 
English  Literature.    (Greene.) 

German  Seminary.     (H.  Wood.) 
French  :  Minor.     (Brush.) 
Paleontology.    (Clark.) 
Old  Spanish  Readings.    (Marden.) 

Hist.  Seminary.(Ballagh). (Alt.  Tues.) 
Differential  Equations.    (Cohen.) 
Analytic  Geom.     (Coble.) 
Philosophical  Pro-Sem.    (Baldwin.) 

German ;  Elective.     (Kurrelmeyer.) 

Greek  Seminaj                        sli 
Physics:  Minor."  (Ames&l^B 
General  Biology.     (Andrew* 
Classical  History  :  Minor.  (y 
I'n-nch  Phonology.     (A rout* 
French:  Elective,     f  Brush.), 
Geological  Physics.     (Iteid.), 
Hist.8eminary.(  Vincent.  )(AJ| 
European  History.     (Steineril 
Physical  Chemistry.    (Jones?] 

Theory  of  Functions.     (Cohej 
Economics:  Minor.    (Barnesl 
Cicero;  Comp.     (Barret.) 
Religions  of  Anc.  East.   ( Job] 
French  Literature.     (Ogden,  J 

11 

German:  Major.    (Vos.) 
European  History.     (Wright.) 
Latin  Syntax.     (Smith.) 
Psychology.    (Griffin  and  Stratton.) 
German  :  Minor  B.    (Kurrelmeyer.) 

Popular  Latin.    (Elliott.) 
Theory  of  Functions.     (Morley.) 
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Mineralogy.    (Mathews.) 
German  Literature.    (H.  We] 
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Hist,  of  Ancient  East.     (Join, 
German  Oral  Practice.    (Hofii  j 

M. 
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Lucretius.     (Wilson.) 
Hebrew  Grammar.     (Ember.) 
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Lysias;  Euripides.     (Spiekedi 

Anglo-Saxon.    (Ramsay.)    J, 
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Philippine  Lang.     (Blake.) 
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Zoology:  Elective.     (Grave.) 
Exp.  Psychology.   (Stratton  & Baird. ) 
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Romance  Methodology.    (Kei 
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Ethical  Theories.  (Griffin.) 
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Jewish  Ceremonials.    (Rosenau.) 
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Economic  Seminary.   (Holla 

(S  p.m.,  Alt 

Botanical  Seminary.    (John* 
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RELATION  OF  THE  SOUTH  TO  PENDING 
PROBLEMS 

By  the  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor 

of  Washington 

An  Address  on  the  Thirty-first  Commemoration  Day  of  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  February  22,  1907 


In  considering  with  you  to-day  the  relation  of  the  South  to 
pending  problems,  I  shall  strive  to  speak  in  a  calm  and  unsec- 
tional  spirit.  I  shall  ' '  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught 
in  malice."  Excepting  Maury's  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea  and  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the  South,  prior 
to  the  Civil  War,  had  contributed  to  the  literature  of  the 
world  practically  nothing.  Down  to  that  time  her  genius  was 
purely  political  ;  but  in  that  domain  it  was  of  the  highest 
order.  Her  first  constructive  statesman  was  Washington,  who 
walked  away  from  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution  absorbed 
in  a  mighty  problem  whose  solution  was  to  affect  profoundly 
the  history  of  popular  government.  From  the  days  of  the 
Greek  Leagues  down  to  the  German  Confederations  federal- 
ism as  a  system  of  government  had  proved  to  be  a  most 
unsatisfactory  experiment.  To  that  long  history  of  failure  our 
first  federal  constitution,  under  which  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
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tion  was  fought,  added  a  gloomy  episode.  By  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  practically  disappeared. 
The  only  real  bond  of  cohesion  which,  at  that  critical  moment, 
held  the  liberated  states  together  was  a  man,  and  that  man  was 
Washington.  The  task  he  set  for  himself  was  the  construction 
of  a  federal  system  upon  a  new  and  unique  plan,  with  sufficient 
enduring  power  to  stand  the  strain  to  be  put  upon  it,  first, 
by  an  intensely  provincial  spirit,  second,  by  the  antagonism 
between  two  great  sections  growing  out  of  widely  diverse  social 
and  economic  conditions.  The  fairy  god -mother  who  is  sup- 
posed to  mix  a  curse  with  every  blessing,  in  bestowing  upon  the 
South  the  gift  of  political  genius  hung  about  her  neck  the  mill- 
stone of  human  slavery.  Only  through  the  splendid  efforts  of 
the  one  has  the  South  been  rescued  from  the  results  of  the  other. 
Let  every  lover  of  his  country  be  thankful  that  the  national 
spirit  has  at  last  triumphed  over  the  provincial  spirit,  and  that 
the  South  was  in  the  ordeal  emancipated  from  a  system  which 
would  have  consigned  her  to  poverty  and  isolation.  The  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  national  spirit  was  made  possible  through 
the  work  of  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Washington,  the 
greatest  jurist  of  all  time,  a  jurist  who  wielded  such  powers  as 
were  never  confided  to  any  Roman  praetor  or  to  any  English 
chancellor.  After  John  Jay  had,  with  a  despairing  cry,  thrown 
up  his  hands  and  declined  reappointment  to  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice,  upon  the  ground  that  our  federal  judicial  system  was  a 
failure,  John  Marshall  stood  forth  and  undertook  the  task  of 
making  Washington's  promise  a  reality.  The  time  was  ripe 
for  the  advent  of  a  jurist  and  statesman  clear-visioned  enough 
to  sweep  the  entire  horizon  of  federal  power,  and  bold  enough 
to  press  each  element  of  it  to  its  logical  conclusion.  When  the 
untenable  doctrine  of  secession  threatened  the  life  of  the  Union, 
the  antidote  was  found  in  the  system  of  judge-made  law  which 
Marshall  had  elaborated. 

Three  Juristic  Statesmen 

In  1860,  when  the  total  property  of  the  United  States  was 
assessed  at  $12,000,000,000,  the  South  was  credited  with  about 
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44  per  cent.,  or  $5,200,000,000.  In  1870  the  total  wealth  of 
the  South  had  dwindled  to  $3,000,000,000  while  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  country  had  increased  to  about  $12,000,000,000.  It  is 
very  safe  to  say  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
South  was  swept  away  by  the  Civil  War.  While  thus  crippled 
and  broken  she  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  such  political  prob- 
lems as  had  never  before  been  presented  to  any  part  of  the 
English-speaking  world.  Millions  of  slaves  had  not  only  been 
manumitted  suddenly  by  an  act  of  war,  but  they  had. been  en- 
dowed, without  education  or  probation,  with  the  franchise  under 
a  highly  complicated  constitutional  system.  It  is  a  grave  mistake 
to  regard  the  mighty  problems  arising  out  of  such  conditions  as 
purely  sectional.  They  were  in  the  highest  sense  national,  and 
in  my  humble  judgment  the  honor  of  their  solution,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  solved,  belongs  in  a  large  degree  to  three  juristic 
statesmen  to  whom  I  wish  to  pay  my  homage  in  that  large  and 
unsectional  spirit  which  should  now,  I  think,  animate  us  all. 
When  any  citizen  performs  any  great  act  for  the  common  good, 
we  should  not  stop  to  ask  as  to  his  section  or  party  ;  we  should 
be  content  to  know  that  he  is  an  American.  In  that  spirit  I 
reverence  the  patriotic  work  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Constitution,  just  as  I  reverence  the  work  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  the  founding  of  it.  From  the  passions  of  the 
political  arena,  warmed  as  they  were  by  the  fires  of  the  civil  war, 
Salmon  P.  Chase  stepped  into  the  Chief  Justiceship  at  the  most 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution.  No  ascetic, 
in  the  ' '  unvexed  silence  of  a  student' s  cell, ' '  ever  dealt  more 
serenely  with  problems  of  pure  philosophy  than  did  Chase  with 
the  burning  and  vital  questions  the  Civil  War  had  left  behind  it. 
Above  the  storm  of  that  time  he  was  heard  to  say  in  his  clear, 
calm  voice  that  the  Constitution  still  survived  unimpaired  as  the 
embodiment  of  "an  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states. ' ' 
With  the  recognition  of  that  fact  the  upbuilding  of  the  South 
began.  I  trust  that  before  I  go  to  my  grave  it  may  be  my  privi- 
lege to  see  the  jurists  of  every  section  of  this  republic  unite  in 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  this  rebuilder  of  the  Constitution, 
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which  shall  be  placed  side  by  side  with  that  of  Marshall  on  the 
west  of  the  Capitol,  and  inscribed  with  the  deathless  legend — 
"An  indissoluble  union  of  indestructible  states."  The  work  of 
rebuilding,  so  patriotically  begun  by  Chase,  was  pressed  to  its  con- 
clusion by  a  stronger  mentality.  The  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground  that  the  most  masterful  expounder  of  the  Constitution 
since  Marshall  was  Samuel  F.  Miller,  whose  definitions  of  the 
new  national  citizenship  created  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
have  so  profoundly  affected  the  relations  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments  to  each  other.  His  great  judgment  through  which 
the  Arlington  estate,  while  holding  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  victor 
dead,  was  given  back  to  the  family  of  the  chieftain  of  the  fallen 
cause,  must  forever  stand  forth  in  the  world's  history  as  its  noblest 
monument  to  legality.  While  the  juristic  statesmen  of  the  North 
were  thus  rebuilding  the  Constitution,  and  healing  its  wounds 
with  medicine  drawn  from  the  subtle  alchemy  of  judge-made  law, 
Providence  lifted  up  a  great  juristic  statesman  in  the  South  who 
proved  to  be  bold  enough  and  wise  enough  to  rescue  his  section 
from  an  impending  doom.  Where  among  the  thoughtful  men  of 
the  South  can  you  find  one  who  regrets  the  abolition  of  slavery 
as  embodied  in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  ?  For  my  part,  I  re- 
gard that  Amendment  as  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  because 
it  set  my  section  free  from  a  dying  institution.  Make  no  mistake 
as  to  its  real  effect,  — it  was  the  white  people  of  the  South  who 
were  emancipated  by  it.  It  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  be 
strong  and  rich  and  independent.  The  first  great  mistake  was 
made  when  sudden  and  universal  emancipation  was  followed  by 
sudden  and  universal  enfranchisement  of  those  entirely  unpre- 
pared for  citizenship.  No  statesman  should  have  dreamed  of 
more  than  gradual  enfranchisement.  While  the  future  of  the 
South  was  still  overcast  by  the  consequences  of  that  dreadful  mis- 
take, which  lay,  like  a  blight,  upon  every  interest,  the  great 
Senator  George,  of  Mississippi,  was  wise  enough  to  perceive  that 
an  ex  post  facto  remedy  could  be  drawn  from  the  ample  store- 
house in  which  abide  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states.  Every 
state  in  this  Union  is  a  political  reproduction  of  that  state  in  the 
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British  Isles  which  we  call  England.  When  the  English  colonies 
in  America  were  founded,  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
Englishmen  possessed  the  right  to  vote.  As  late  as  1832,  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  British  Isles  only  about  400,000  had  the 
right  to  vote.  The  system  of  representative  government  which 
England  invented  and  gave  to  the  world  rested,  at  the  outset, 
upon  the  principle  that  only  the  specially  qualified  few  possessed 
the  right  to  vote.  Upon  that  basic  principle  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  original  state  constitutions  were  founded.  Our  federal  system 
adopted  as  a  corner-stone  the  exclusive  right  of  the  state  to  regu- 
late the  franchise  within  its  limits,  including  the  right  to  bestow 
it  upon  the  few  or  the  many  at  its  will.  Neither  the  original 
Constitution  nor  any  of  its  amendments  has  ever  attempted  to 
confer  upon  any  man  within  a  state  the  right  to  vote.  From 
the  beginning  it  has  been  settled  that  there  is  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  citizenship  and  the  right  to  vote.  Therefore,  it 
was  perfectly  competent  for  Congress  to  withdraw  the  right  to 
vote  from  all  citizens  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  when  for 
a  certain  well-known  reason  it  was  deemed  wise  and  expedient  to 
do  so.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment,  in  imposing  the  single  existing 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  a  state  to  regulate  the  franchise,  only 
denies  to  a  state  the  right  to  take  it  away  ' '  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. ' '  Such  was  the  power 
and  such  the  limitation  under  which  Senator  George  worked, 
while  fabricating  the  new  system  of  southern  constitutions  upon 
whose  luminous  wings  she  is  now  rising  from  her  ashes  and 
establishing  a  material  property  which  will  soon  startle  the  world. 

The  South' s  Marvellous  Material  Development 

As  I  have  said  heretofore,  the  total  assessed  property  of  the 
South  in  1870  was  only  $3,000,000,000.  Now  it  is  over 
$7,000,000,000,  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  total  possessed  by  the 
rest  of  the  Union  in  1860.  Last  year  the  farm  products  of  the 
south  alone  were  valued  at  $2,000,000,000,  while  her  lumber, 
coal,  and  iron  product  exceeded  $500,000,000.     Of  the  twelve 
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millions  of  bales  of  cotton  which  she  now  produces  annually,  the 
South  is  manufacturing  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  bales  on 
her  own  soil.  In  some  respects  the  greatest  industry  in  the 
world  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  and  upon  the  south,  which 
produces  three-fourths  of  the  entire  staple,  that  industry  abso- 
lutely depends.  To  the  South,  Europe  is  now  paying  for  this 
royal  staple  over  a  million  dollars  a  day,  nearly  four  hundred 
millions  a  year,  a  sum  greater  than  the  world's  annual  gold 
production.  Withdraw  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  and  Eng- 
land's industrial  life  would  receive  almost  a  death  blow,  while 
that  of  New  England  would  totter  upon  its  foundations.  Cotton 
still  is  king.  Has  any  economist  ever  heard  of  such  a  marvel- 
lous material  development  in  the  midst  of  bad  or  impossible 
political  conditions?  In  the  wTords  of  the  Master:  "By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  I  only  ask  that  the  South  be 
judged  by  that  standard.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  existing 
political  conditions,  under  which  the  two  races  are  so  rapidily 
advancing  in  material  prosperity,  are,  in  their  general  outlines, 
the  only  possible  or  practicable  ones.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to 
declare  or  intimate  that  no  improvements,  no  ameliorations  are 
necessary.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone  more  deeply  inter- 
ested than  I  am  in  the  future  of  our  colored  population,  or  more 
willing  to  do  them  justice  in  every  particular.  As  a  great 
element  of  the  labor  of  the  South  they  are  invaluable.  The 
basic  principle  upon  which  the  new  southern  constitutions  rest  is 
that  as  fast  as  our  colored  citizens  become  qualified  by  education, 
or  property,  or  both,  for  the  franchise,  they  shall  be  endowed  with 
it.  Without  fraud  or  subterfuge  that  principle  should  be  firmly 
applied  in  the  actual  administration  of  government.  Intelligent 
and  responsible  minorities  of  colored  voters  thus  introduced  into 
Southern  electorates  can  never  menace,  in  my  judgment,  the 
political  supremacy  of  a  race  endowed  with  a  genius  for  domina- 
tion. Along  with  a  just  and  gradual  bestowal  of  the  franchise 
should  go  an  earnest  effort  to  advance  the  negro  race  through 
public  education.  And  here  I  must  beg  leave  to  take  as  an 
object  lesson  conditions  actually  existing  in  my  own  great  and 
growing  State  of  Alabama,  richer  perhaps  in  mineral  wealth  than 
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any  other  in  the  Union.  Alabama  has  nearly  as  many  square 
miles  of  coal  area  as  the  entire  British  Isles.  If  you  will  go 
with  me  to  the  beautiful  and  historic  city  of  Mobile,  in  which  I 
passed  the  best  years  of  my  life,  I  will  show  you  a  school  system 
for  the  training  of  white  and  colored  children  which,  though 
exceptional,  is  no  less  ideal.  The  average  annual  enrollment  in 
the  public  schools  of  Mobile  County  is  now  about  6, 000  white  and 
4,000  colored  children.  If  you  will  look  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  money  comes  to  support  that  splendid  system,  which 
gives  to  the  colored  children  equal  advantages,  you  will  find  that 
all  but  a  small  fraction  comes  from  the  pockets  of  white  tax- 
payers who  cheerfully  impose  the  burden  on  themselves.  If  you 
will  then  travel  with  me  into  the  interior  of  Alabama,  we  will 
find  at  the  now  famous  town  of  Tuskegee  the  most  important  and 
progressive  school  for  the  education  of  colored  people  so  far 
established.  That  school,  please  remember,  was  founded  by  the 
legislature  of  Alabama  under  an  act  passed  in  1881  to  establish 
a  normal  school  for  colored  people,  with  an  annual  state  endow- 
ment now  amounting  to  $4,500.  That  Alabama  normal  school 
has  been  developed  by  the  genius  and  character  of  Booker 
"Washington,  backed  by  the  generosity  of  the  good  people  of  the 
North,  into  the  great  power  for  good  it  is  to-day.  I  am  as  ready 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  work  of  Booker  Washington,  as  one  of 
the  upbuilders  of  the  New  South,  as  I  am  to  the  work  of  Senator 
George.  The  two  efforts,  each  in  the  right  direction,  were 
equally  necessary.  In  the  city  of  Huntsville  you  will  find  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  for  colored  people,  to  which 
my  state  is  contributing  $4,500  annually.  That  institution  is 
doing  a  notable  work  under  the  wise  direction  of  Professor  W. 
H.  Councill,  a  colored  man,  who  is,  I  am  told,  native  and  to  the 
manor  born.  Certainly  Alabama  has  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  efforts  she  is  making  to  educate  her  colored  population. 

Importance  of  State  Power 

And  here,  while  I  am  speaking  of  state  educational  institu- 
tions, I  desire  to  say  a  word  to  those  who  refuse  to  regard  the 
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states  as  the  great  workshops  of  the  national  life.  They  are 
more  than  mere  training  schools  of  the  people  in  self-govern- 
ment ;  they  are  the  armories  in  which  are  kept,  in  the  form  of 
reserved  powers,  the  only  effective  weapons  that  can  be  used 
to  destroy  certain  evils  that  even  the  long  arms  of  the  federal 
government  can  not  reach.  Nationalist  as  I  am,  of  the  John 
Marshall  school,  I  approve,  of  course,  of  the  application  of 
federal  power  to  the  limit  in  dealing  with  the  far-reaching  evils 
that  confront  us.  But,  after  every  federal  power  has  been 
stretched  to  the  utmost,  there  still  remains  a  vast  area  that 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  states.  This  rooting  out  of  evils 
that  lurk  in  that  area  can  only  be  accomplished  by  weapons 
guarded  in  the  armories  of  the  states.  Just  as  Senator  George 
went  to  the  state  armories  for  a  weapon  in  a  great  emer- 
gency, we  must  go  for  the  only  weapons  capable  of  destroying 
incorporated  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  of  breaking  up  and 
redistributing  the  abnormal  accumulations  of  money  concen- 
trated in  a  few  hands  by  means  of  them.  Final  victory  will 
never  be  won  over  combinations  resting  for  security  on  charters 
of  incorporation  from  state  legislatures,  until  all  the  states  so 
amend  their  constitutions  as  to  make  all  such  charters  subject  to 
state  revision  and  control.  While  that  good  work  is  advancing, 
the  states  must  insure,  for  they  alone  can,  the  breaking  up  of 
great  estates  by  reducing,  on  the  basis  of  Roman  law,  the  will- 
making  power  whereby  the  master  of  millions  can  by  devising 
his  estate,  or  the  bulk  of  it,  to  a  single  member  of  his  family 
reproduce  all  the  evils  of  primogeniture.  Aristotle  based  his 
political  theories  on  the  maxim  that  "man  is  born  to  be  a 
citizen  ; ' '  the  citiless  man,  he  said  or  inferred,  must  be  more  or 
less  than  man,  either  superhuman  or  a  monster.  Every  well- 
ordered  society  should  strive  to  exterminate  monsters,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  moral,  political,  or  financial.  I  know  of  no 
monster  so  dangerous  to  the  life  of  a  republic  as  one  who  can  in 
a  moment  throw  bewildering  millions  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  especially  when  those  millions  grow  out  of  abnormal  legal 
and  economic  conditions  that  should  not  exist.  The  omnipotent 
dispenser  may  throw  his  millions  in  a  good  direction  to-day  ;  it 
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is  sure  to  be  in  a  bad  one  to-morrow.  But  most  and  worst  of  all 
he  is  an  image  breaker  ;  he  is  an  iconoclast  who  shatters  the 
ideals  upon  which  the  life  of  this  nation  was  founded.  There 
was  a  time  when  men  admired  poets,  orators,  theologians,  phi- 
losophers, novelists,  historians.  There  was  a  time  when  our 
young  men  thought  it  worth  while  to  strive  to  be  like  Marshall, 
Webster,  Emerson,  and  Washington  Irving.  But  how  long  will 
those  illusions  last  under  the  teachings  of  the  new  gospel  which  pro- 
claims that  nothing  is  really  worth  while  except  the  brute  force 
wielded  by  masses  of  money.  If  this  thing  goes  on,  we  can  soon 
close  all  departments  of  our  universities  except  those  that  apply 
the  principles  of  physical  science  to  the  production  of  material 
wealth  or  its  equivalent.  The  long  arms  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment may  be  able  to  break  off  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  if  we 
desire  to  cut  to  the  root  of  these  abnormal  accumulations  which 
are  shattering  all  healthy  ideals,  we  must  go  for  the  axe  to  the 
armories  that  hold  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states.  There,  and 
there  alone,  can  be  found  what  Milton,  in  his  ' '  Lycidas, ' '  des- 
cribes as  ' '  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door ' '  which  stands 
1 '  ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more. ' '  Even  cultivated 
men  often  learn  simple  things  very  slowly.  After  a  while  every- 
body will  perceive  that  the  evils  from  which  we  are  now  suffering 
most  can  only  be  permanently  removed,  without  revolutionary 
change,  through  a  concert  of  action  between  the  states,  such  a 
concert  as  will  produce  a  typical  state  constitution  and  a  typical 
state  code  with  provisions  whose  elongated  fingers  can  reach 
down  to  the  roots.  Nothing  is  so  necessary  to  our  social  and 
political  future  as  a  typical  code  of  state  law  which  can  be 
gradually  accepted  as  a  standard,  with  provisions  regulating  all 
such  vital  questions  as  the  organization  and  control  of  corpora- 
tions, the  distribution  of  estates,  suffrage,  and  divorce.  The 
states  alone  have  the  constitutional  power  to  deal  with  such 
questions,  and,  in  the  present  condition  of  rapid  intercommuni- 
cation, the  necessary  concert  of  action  is  not  at  all  impossible. 
No  nobler  work  could  be  undertaken  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  which  has  the  machinery  necessary  for  the  making 
of  an  immediate  beginning. 
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The  South  and  Territorial  Expansion 

Will  you  now  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  while  I  briefly  out- 
line the  attitude  in  which  the  South  stands  to  the  territorial 
expansion  that  followed  the  close  of  the  Spanish- American  war, 
and  to  the  commercial  expansion  that  now  includes  the  Antilles 
and  the  states  of  Central  and  South  America.  If  you  will  go 
with  me  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  I  will  show  you  a  sight  that 
should  gladden  every  Southern  heart.  I  would  like  for  you  to 
look  at  the  wharves  at  Mobile  crowded  as  they  are  now  with 
steamships  bearing  among  other  things  tropical  fruits  from  the 
latinized  lands  to  the  south  of  us.  On  a  very  busy  day  the  trains 
necessary  to  transport  such  products  to  the  West,  if  placed  end 
to  end,  would  be  a  mile  long.  To  that  growing  prosperity 
by  sea  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  giving  a  marked 
impetus.  Don't  forget  that  when  that  vast  enterprise  shall  drop 
a  dollar  into  the  till  at  Boston,  it  will  drop  fifty  into  the  tills  at 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans.  When  that  new  waterway  is  opened 
up  to  the  East  for  Southern  products  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Eastern  markets,  the  South  will  enter  upon  a  fresh  stage  of 
progress  whose  possibilities  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  A  vital 
link  in  that  lengthening  chain  of  causation  is  Cuba,  our  natural 
fortress  or  rampart,  without  which,  as  Captain  Mahan  told  us 
long  ago,  we  cannot  defend  the  canal  against  the  European 
powers.  And  so,  while  everything  is  working  together  for  good, 
while  the  South  is  upon  the  eve  of  such  a  future,  may  I  ask  if  there 
is  any  valid  reason  or  tradition  imbedded  in  the  history  of  her 
past  which  makes  it  a  matter  of  honor  or  duty  upon  her  part 
to  attempt  to  check  a  phase  of  national  growth  or  expansion 
which  holds  so  much  for  her  ?  Who  was  the  author  of  this 
policy  of  expansion  ;  who  was  the  original  culprit  ?  In  1803  a 
certain  Southern  statesman,  often  charged  and  very  justly  with 
egging  on  the  French  Revolution,  added  more  than  a  million 
square  miles  to  our  public  domain  and  won  for  us  both  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  through  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  While  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  pressing  that  momentous  transaction  to  a  close,  he 
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libeled  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  intimating  that 
it  conferred  no  adequate  power  to  do  a  sovereign  act  vital  to 
our  national  life.  But  as  that  intensely  practical  man  never 
permitted  any  of  his  hair-splitting  theories  to  stand  for  one 
moment  in  the  way  of  important  public  business,  we  can  forgive 
him.  In  1819  we  grew  a  little  larger  by  the  purchase  of 
Florida,  concluded  by  another  Southern  statesman,  President 
James  Monroe,  who  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  agents  in 
the  Louisiana  Purchase.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
that  agency,  in  an  intellectual  sense,  continued  throughout 
the  administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe.  When,  in  1823,  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  call  upon  Mr.  Jefferson  to  write  the 
1 '  Monroe  Doctrine, ' '  we  find  that  that  lonely  old  sage  had 
lost  none  of  his  appetite  for  territorial  expansion.  Permit  me 
to  read  to  you  one  passage  from  the  historic  letter  dated 
"Monticello,  October  24th,  1823,"  in  which  the  so-called 
1 '  Monroe  Doctrine ' '  was  first  defined.  In  that  letter  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  :  ' '  But  we  have  first  to  ask  ourselves  a  ques- 
tion. Do  we  wish  to  acquire  to  our  own  confederacy  any 
one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  provinces  ?  I  candidly  confess  that 
I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  addition 
which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system  of  states.  The  control 
which,  with  Florida  Point,  this  island  would  give  us  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  countries  and  isthmus  bordering  on  it, 
as  well  as  all  those  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  political  well-being."  I  desire  specially  to  com- 
mend that  great  utterance,  imbedded  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine"  by  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  party, 
to  those  of  my  Democratic  brethren  who  consider  it  heresy  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our  duty  to  hold  and 
govern  provinces  over  sea.  My  heart  has  always  been  deep  in 
the  cause  of  Cuba,  a  fact  of  which  I  once  gave  her  proof  at  a 
critical  time.  From  an  economic  point  of  view  Cuba  is  simply 
a  vast  sugar  plantation  whose  one  great  product  can  now  find  a 
favorable  market  only  within  the  United  States.  The  one  thing 
Cuba  needs  to  make  her  prosperous  and  happy  is  free  entry  for 
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her  products  into  our  ports,  a  boon  only  to  be  realized  through 
the  fulfillment  of  Jefferson's  dream.  For  her  sake  rather  than 
our  own  I  trust  that  consummation  is  near  at  hand.  To  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  generally  regarded  as  an  important  addition 
to  our  domain,  two  Southern  Presidents  were  accessory,  Tyler 
before  and  Polk  after  the  fact.  The  latter  was  also  guilty  of 
concluding  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  which  brought  to 
us  the  gold  field  of  California,  a  treaty  wherein,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world's  history,  the  conqueror  paid  the  conquered  for 
territory  held  already  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  But  the  arch- 
offender  is  yet  to  come.  I  am  thankful  that  this  time  he  is  a 
northern  democrat.  When,  near  the  close  of  1895,  it  became 
necessary  for  us  to  intervene  in  the  boundary  controversy  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Venezuela,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
noblest  of  the  Presidents,  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York, 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  extension  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
of  which  even  Jefferson  had  hardly  dreamed.  He  did  not 
falter  ;  he  finally  established  and  defined  our  primacy  in  this 
hemisphere  by  declaring  that  "if  the  balance  of  power  is 
justly  a  cause  for  jealous  anxiety  among  the  governments 
of  the  Old  World,  and  a  subject  for  our  absolute  non-inter- 
ference, none  the  less  is  an  observance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
of  vital  concern  to  our  people  and  their  government."  No 
more  important  event  has  ever  taken  place  in  our  diplomatic 
history.  When  Lord  Salisbury  wisely  bowed  to  President  Cleve- 
land's  just  demands,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  that  cordial 
moral  alliance  which  now  firmly  binds  together  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  English-speaking  people.  As  a  special  mani- 
festation of  her  good- will  Great  Britain  has  just  sent  to  us  as 
her  Ambassador  the  greatest  historian  of  the  American  con- 
stitution, living  or  dead.  A  cordial  welcome  awaits  the  Right 
Honorable  James  Bryce,  who  is,  no  doubt,  so  far  as  the  history 
of  government  and  law  is  concerned,  the  best  equipped  states- 
man in  the  world  to-day.  When  all  of  its  antecedents  are  duly 
considered,  do  you  think  that  the  South  should  set  her  face 
against  this  policy  of  territorial  and  commercial  expansion,  from 
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which  she  is  now  reaping  such  a  harvest,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Southern  and  Democratic 
statesmen  ?  Should  the  South  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  a  tree 
that  Jefferson  planted  and  Cleveland  watered  ?  Is  it  not  almost 
time  for  the  impracticable  dreamers  who  rail  at  this  policy,  to 
perceive  that  the  growth  of  a  nation,  like  that  of  a  plant,  is  the 
inevitable  and  predestined  outcome  of  natural  law  ? 

President  Koosevelt 

When  intolerable  conditions  forced  President  McKinley  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Cuba,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  strike  the 
blow  which  severed  that  island  from  Spain  and  added  to  our 
dominions  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Philippines.  Since  the 
advent  of  President  Roosevelt,  I  have  heard  no  complaint  what- 
ever of  his  hostility  to  the  policy  of  expansion.  At  the  head  of 
this  great  and  growing  nation  we  now  have  an  enlightened  and 
progressive  statesman  who  has  been  equal  to  all  his  opportunities, 
and  who  is  regarded,  certainly  in  foreign  lands,  as  the  foremost 
living  American.  When,  through  his  happy  and  friendly  inter- 
vention, the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  was  closed  by  a  treaty 
executed  upon  American  soil,  he  gave  to  our  diplomacy  a  place 
it  had  never  occupied  before  in  the  world's  politics.  Why 
should  not  such  a  man  be  fairly  judged  by  his  own  people  regard- 
less of  section  or  party  ?  In  judging  him  the  South  should  not 
forget  that  he  has  never  lifted  either  his  hand  or  his  voice,  so  far 
as  I  know,  against  the  settlement  of  that  question  of  questions 
which  she  has  embodied  in  her  new  constitutions.  Not  long  ago, 
when  the  Jamestown  Exposition  was  in  peril,  he  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  and  saved  it.  I  cannot  forget  that  he  was  brave 
and  tender  enough  to  lay  a  wreath  upon  the  coffin  lid  of  the 
cherished  wife  of  Jefferson  Davis.  I  cannot  forget  that  when 
the  veterans  of  the  lost  cause  assembled  in  Washington  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  the  peerless 
chieftain  of  that  cause,  he  sent  a  written  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  as  generous  and  ardent  as  he  might  have  paid 
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to  the  memory  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  As  his  peer  on  that  occas- 
ion stood  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  whose  noble  and  pathetic  words  of 
self-conquest  should  be  carved  as  an  epitaph  upon  the  tomb  of 
sectional  hate.  In  the  presence  of  such  tributes  can  the  South 
afford  to  admit  that  she  is  lacking  in  that  kind  of  large- hearted  - 
ness  which  always  reechoes  generous  estimates?  Before  any 
comparison  is  made  between  any  living  President  of  the  United 
States  and  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  a  veil  should  first  be 
drawn  in  reverence  over  the  portraits  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln. They  must  forever  dwell  apart  and  alone  in  their  awful 
solitude.  But,  after  these  reservations  have  been  made,  the 
personality  of  President  Roosevelt  need  not  shrink  from  a  con- 
trast with  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  so  far  as  patriotism, 
courage,  culture,  and  single-mindedness  for  the  public  good  are 
concerned.  After  winning  a  place  as  a  war  leader  he  became  a 
peace  leader,  and  as  such  he  now  stands  forth  as  the  champion 
of  the  people  in  their  death  grapple  with  the  incorporated  might 
of  trusts  and  monopolies.  Those  who  complain  of  his  exagger- 
ated ideas  of  executive  power,  may  do  well  to  remember  that, 
when  that'  power  is  stretched  to  the  utmost,  it  is  no  match  for  an 
adversary  which  can  never  be  crushed  except  through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  all  the  departments  of  the  federal  government 
acting  in  concert  with  the  reserved  powers  of  the  states.  How 
all  of  those  powers  are  to  be  brought  into  concert  and  directed  to 
a  common  end  under  the  leadership  of  the  man  who  is  to  succeed 
President  Roosevelt,  is  the  gravest  question  this  nation  has  been 
called  upon  to  face  since  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  No  matter 
from  what  party  he  may  be  taken,  our  next  president  must  be 
a  man  of  the  larger  mold,  with  a  strong  right  arm  that  can  beat 
men  down  in  the  mighty  conflict  just  begun.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  American  Democracy  cannot  afford,  strong  as  it 
may  be,  to  change  from  Augustus  to  Augustulus  ;  it  cannot 
afford  to  place  the  club  of  Hercules  in  a  puny  or  a  nerveless 
hand. 
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COMMEMORATION  DAY 

February  22,  1907 


Public  Exercises 

The  thirty-first  commemoration  day  was  observed  Friday, 
February  22,  1907. 

The  public  exercises  were  held  in  McCoy  Hall,  beginning  at 
eleven  o'clock.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Reverend  Edwin  B. 
Niver,  Rector  of  Christ  Church.  The  principal  address  was 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Hannis  Taylor,  of  Washington,  who 
took  for  his  subject  the  ''Relation  of  the  South  to  Pending 
Problems."      [This  address  is  printed  in  full  in  this  Circular]. 

The  musical  programme  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin 
L.  Turnbull  (A.  B.,  1893). 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows  : 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 

Alfred  Allan  Kern,  of  Tennessee,  A.  B.,  Kandolph-Macon  College, 
1898.  Subjects:  English,  French,  and  German.  Dissertation :  The  Ancestry 
of  Chaucer.     Referees  on  dissertation:  Professors  Bright  and  Browne. 

Louis  Bernard  Wolf enson,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1901.  Subjects  :  Semitic  Philosophy,  Sanskrit,  and  Egyptology.  Disser- 
tation :  The  Book  of  Ruth  :  Introduction,  critically  revised  text,  criti- 
cal notes,  translation,  and  explanatory  notes.  Referees  on  dissertation: 
Professors  Haupt  and  Johnston. 

Doctor  of  Medicine 
Persis  Rosamond  Straight,  of  Pennsylvania,  A.  B-,  Smith  College,  1902. 

Mr.  William  H.  Buckler,  Chairman  of  the  Homewood  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trustees,  made  a  statement  of  the  progress  that  is 
being  made  in  the  development  of  the  future  site  of  the  University. 

President  Remsen  announced  the  award  of  the  Henrico  Medal- 
lion offered  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Chapter  I,  to 
John  C.  Hildt  (Ph.  D.,  1906),  in  recognition  of  his  published 
work  entitled  ' '  Early  Diplomatic  Negotiations  of  the  United 
States  and  Russia. " 
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UNVEILING  OF  SARGENT'S  PAINTING  OF  THE 
FOUR  DOCTORS 


The  portrait-group  of  Doctors  Halsted,  Kelly,  Osier,  and 
Welch,  painted  by  John  S.  Sargent,  R.  A.,  was  unveiled  on 
the  evening  of  January  19,  1907,  in  McCoy  Hall.  The  paint- 
ing was  hung  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall,  where  the  wall  had 
been  appropriately  draped.  The  portrait-group  was  presented 
to  the  University  by  Miss  Garrett  and  accepted  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees  by  President  Remsen.  The  Sargent  portrait  of  Miss 
Garrett  was  hung  in  the  panel  to  the  left.  Dr.  Welch  gave  an 
account  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  sitters,  and  Mr.  Royal 
Cortissoz,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  spoke  of  Sargent  as  an 
artist.     The  substance  of  the  addresses  is  given  below. 

Address  of  Miss  Garrett. 

President  Remsen: — 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  and  through 
you,  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  this  portrait-group  of 
the  four  great  physicians  and  surgeons  who,  with  the  distin- 
guished teachers  they  have  gathered  around  them,  have  made 
our  native  city  of  Baltimore  one  of  the  chief  places  in  the 
world  for  the  study  of  scientific  medicine. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  University  before  the  opening  of  the 
Medical  School,  these  four  men  were  called  to  Baltimore  by  the 
wisdom  of  President  Gilman  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University 
and  the  Hospital.  The  wonderful  success  of  the  Medical  School 
is  due  in  great  measure  to  their  personal  preeminence  as 
investigators,  practitioners,  and  teachers  ;  to  their  initiative 
in  organizing  and  maintaining  the  highest  standards  of  medical 
teaching  ;  and  to  their  devotion  to  the  truest  ideals  of  scientific 
medicine. 
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I  am  confident  that  I  am  speaking  also  for  all  those  who  like 
myself  were  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to  aid  in  making  possible 
its  opening,  when  I  say  that  the  Medical  School  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  already  far  surpassed  our  most  brilliant 
anticipations. 

In  the  few  brief  years  of  its  existence,  as  President  Eliot  has 
said,  it  has  created  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  medicine  in  the 
United  States. 

It  has  done  this  for  the  study  of  medicine  by  men  ;  and  it 
has  completely  revolutionized  the  study  of  medicine  by  women. 
It  has  given  them  the  same  opportunities  as  men  in  a  great 
graduate  school  of  medicine  and  in  the  wards  of  a  great  hospital 
— and  it  has  given  them  these  opportunities  freely  and  ungrudg- 
ingly, thanks  to  the  broad  scientific  spirit  of  the  eminent  teachers 
who  have  created  the  Medical  School,  chief  among  whom  are 
these  four  professors. 

Their  portraits  are  presented  to  the  University  as  a  tribute  of 
admiration,  and  also  as  an  expression  of  my  sincere  personal 
gratitude  for  their  liberal  organization  of  the  medical  teaching 
of  the  University. 

They  have  been  painted  together  on  one  great  canvas  for  the 
University  by  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  who  is  entitled  by  his 
wonderful  productivity  and  his  great  artistic  achievement  to  rank 
among  the  greatest  portrait  painters  of  all  time. 

But  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  neither  Velasquez  nor  Rem- 
brandt was  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  the  Spain  or  Holland  of 
his  day  subjects  so  worthy  of  his  highest  art  as  Mr.  Sargent  has 
found  in  these  four  eminent  scientific  men  whose  portraits  I  now 
present  to  you,  President  Remsen. 

Address  of  President  Remsen. 

Addressing  Miss  Garrett,  President  Remsen  said  in  part  : — 

As  long  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  shall  endure,  you 
will  be  remembered  for  your  generous  gifts  which  made  possible 
the   opening  of  the   Medical   School   which   is    a   part  of  the 
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University.  Permit  me  briefly  to  recall  the  circumstances.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  was  opened  in  1889.  From  the  earli*  -t 
days  of  the  University  much  attention  was  given  to  the  plans 
for  the  Medical  School.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Hospital,  dated  March  10,  1873,  Johns  Hopkins  used  tlie.se 
significant  words  : 

1 '  It  will  be  your  special  duty  to  secure  for  the  service  of  the 
Hospital  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  highest  character  and 
greatest  skill. " .  ...  "  In  all  your  arrangements  in  relation  to 
this  Hospital,  you  will  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  it  is  my  wish 
and  purpose  that  the  Institution  shall  ultimately  form  a  part  of 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University,  for  which  I  have  made 
ample  provision  in  my  will. ' ' 

The  first  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  consisted  of 
President  Gilman,  Dr.  Billings,  Professor  Martin,  and  myself. 
Its  earlier  meetings  were  informal  and  no  record  of  them  was 
kept.  The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  January  2,  1884.  It 
was  in  this  year,  1884,  that  Dr.  Welch  was  called,  and  he 
became  at  once  the  leader  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  medical 
work  of  the  University  and  of  the  Hospital. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Hospital,  in  1889,  Doctors 
Osier,  Kelly,  and  Halsted  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
departments  of  Medicine,  Gynecology,  and  Surgery,  and  were 
also  appointed  Professors  of  these  subjects  in  the  Medical  School, 
which  did  not  then  exist.  For  various  reasons  which  need  not 
be  recalled,  the  University  was  unable  to  complete  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Medical  School  at  that  time.  We  were  all,  Trustees 
and  Professors,  anxious  to  begin,  but  the  funds  were  lacking. 
The  Trustees  agreed,  and  stated,  that  the  work  of  the  Medical 
School  could  not  be  begun  until  there  should  be  an  additional 
endowment  for  this  purpose,  of  at  least  $500, 000.  A  part  of 
this  was  made  up  by  a  committee  of  women  and  offered  to  the 
University  in  October,  1890.  The  full  $500,000  was  made  up 
by  a  magnificent  gift  of  over  $300, 000  from  Miss  Garrett.  This 
was  offered  in  December,  1892,  in  addition  to  her  previous  sub- 
scriptions. These  generous  contributions  were  made  by  Miss 
Garrett  and  the  committee  of  women  upon  the  condition  that 
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women  be  received  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  This  enabled  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  to  complete  the  organization  of  the 
Medical  School,  and  it  was  opened  in  1893. 

From  that  time  to  this,  Miss  Garrett,  you  have  shown  your 
constant  interest  in  the  work  of  our  Medical  School.  In  recogni- 
tion of  your  invaluable  services  the  Trustees  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  and  of  the  University  asked  you  some  time 
ago  to  sit  for  your  portrait.  This  was  painted  by  John  S. 
Sargent,  and  is  among  the  valued  possessions  of  the  two  institu- 
tions.    This  splendid  work  of  art  is  before  us  this  evening. 

And  now  you  have  shown  your  generosity  and  your  interest  in 
the  Medical  School  in  another  way.  Recognizing  the  great 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  four  professors  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned — Doctors  Welch,  Osier,  Kelly,  and  Halsted — 
in  the  building  up  of  the  Medical  School,  you  have  asked  these 
eminent  men  to  sit  for  a  portrait-group,  to  be  painted  by  the 
same  great  artist  to  whom  we  owe  your  picture.  The  work  has 
been  completed  and  we  have  this  masterpiece.  This  you  have 
presented  to  the  University. 

On  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  accepting  this  splendid  gift.  It  is,  and  will  I  hope 
always  be,  a  reminder  of  your  generosity  and  of  your  interest  in 
our  work.  It  will  be  a  reminder  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  Medical  School  by  the  four  men  who  are  represented,  and 
it  will  be  an  influence  for  good  to  the  country  at  large,  for  as  a 
great  work  of  art  it  is  of  value,  independently  of  all  other  con- 
siderations. We  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  are  proud 
of  its  possession.  We  recognize  its  great  value,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  I  give  you  our  hearty  thanks, 
Miss  Garrett,  for  this  welcome  gift. 

Address  of  Dr.  Welch.* 

When,  on  Saturday  night,  January  19,  I  heard  Dr.  Welch 
describe  his  meetings  with  John  Sargent  and  his  experience  as  a 

*  This  summary  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Eoyal  Cortissoz. 
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sitter,  I  was  struck  by  the  value  of  his  remarks  to  the  student 
of  Art.  Speaking  as  a  critic,  I  think  that  they  gave  precisely 
the  little  personal  touches  to  the  subject  which  might  help  some 
future  historian  to  throw  light  on  the  manner  in  which  a  great 
portrait  had  been  made  ;  and  as  Dr.  Welch's  words  were  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  recorded,  I  wish  to  give  here  at  least  a 
summary  of  them. 

His  sketch  of  Sargent's  personality  was  wonderfully  true  and 
vivid.  He  spoke  of  the  painter  as  a  tall,  strong,  altogether 
virile  type  ;  very  agreeable  to  meet  ;  a  widely  cultivated  man, 
able  to  talk  well  on  any  subject  that  might  be  brought  up.  For 
example,  Dr.  Welch  pointed  out  that  the  book  he  is  supposed 
to  be  reading  in  the  portrait  is  a  seventeenth  century  edition  of 
Petrarch.  He  had  alluded  to  a  line  in  the  writings  of  the  poet, 
whereupon  Sargent  had  brought  out  the  volume,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  talk  in  the  most  interesting  manner  about  Petrarch 
and  the  Renaissance  in  general.  Dr.  Welch  had  more  than 
once  endeavored  to  draw  Sargent  out  on  the  subject  of  art,  and 
always  with  suggestive  results.  Hals  and  Velasquez  were  evi- 
dently the  painter's  most  cherished  masters.  He  talked  so 
inspiringly  about  Hals,  when  Dr.  Welch  told  him  he  had  been 
looking  at  "  The  Laughing  Cavalier  "  in  the  Wallace  Collection, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Doctor  was  free  to  do  so,  that  summer,  he 
travelled  to  Haarlem  to  see  the  Dutch  painter's  great  corpora- 
tion groups  there.  He  recalled  a  saying  of  Sargent's  about 
Gainsborough — that  having  painted  a  thing  he  left  it  finished  or 
unfinished,  for  good  or  ill,  and  did  not  try  coldly  to  work  it 
over  and  make  it  academically  satisfactory  after  the  fashion  of 
Reynolds.  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to  Dr.  Welch  without 
being  made  to  realize  the  genuineness  and  attractiveness  of 
Sargent's  character  and  personality. 

Speaking  of  the  making  of  the  portrait,  Dr.  Welch  described 
Sargent  as  grouping  his  four  sitters,  over  and  over  again,  before 
he  was  satisfied.  Sometimes  he  requested  two  of  the  doctors  to 
stand,  and  then  only  one  of  them.  He  changed  their  positions, 
again  and  again.  Before  he  began  to  paint,  however,  he  settled 
upon  the  grouping  that  is  shown  in  the  completed  portrait,  and 
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this,  as  Dr.  Welch  said,  disposes  of  the  assertion  made  by- 
some  critics  that  the  composition  had  taken  its  form  by  accident 
and  as  the  work  proceeded.  Dr.  Welch  also  noted  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  canvas  by  a  piece  joined  at  the  side  and 
another  at  the  top  was  not  unforeseen,  but  was  mentioned  by 
Sargent  at  the  outset  as  a  thing  he  expected  to  have  done.  The 
grouping,  then,  and  the  scale  of  the  portrait  were  fixed  by  the 
artist  when  he  began,  and  so  the  sitters  went  on  to  do  their 
part.  They  were  sometimes  all  together  in  the  studio,  but  not 
often.  Sometimes  three  of  them  sat,  sometimes  two  of  them, 
but  more  often  each  doctor  was  posed  by  himself.  Dr.  Welch's 
head  was  painted  practically  in  one  sitting.  He  was  struck  by 
Sargent's  unobtrusive  way  of  studying  him  ;  he  never  felt  that 
he  was  being  closely  scrutinized.  Sargent  talked  constantly 
while  he  was  at  work,  smoked  innumerable  cigarettes,  and  was 
always  walking  to  and  fro.  When  Dr.  Welch  asked  him  about 
this  exercise,  he  said  laughingly  that  he  had  once  estimated  that 
he  walked  about  four  miles  a  day  in  his  studio.  Though  Dr. 
Welch's  head  was  painted  so  quickly,  the  painter  was  not 
equally  swift  in  his  treatment  of  all  the  other  sitters.  Dr. 
Osier,  especially,  had  to  give  sitting  after  sitting. 

The  work  went  forward,  on  the  whole,  with  great  smoothness. 
There  were  some  difficulties,  as  when  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Osier 
struck  them  all  as  a  failure  and  Sargent  painted  it  out  and 
did  it  all  over  again.  But  then  everything  seemed  to  move 
swimmingly.  Just  at  this  time  Sargent  himself  suddenly  grew 
discouraged.  He  paused  one  day,  and  knitting  his  brow,  and 
lifting  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  bewilderment,  he  said  :  "It 
wont  do.  It  isn't  a  picture.  I  cannot  see  just  what  to  do,  but 
it  isn't  a  picture."  He  stood  for  a  little  while  thinking  it  over, 
and  presently  the  clouds  seemed  to  pass.  He  asked  if  there 
would  be  anything  incongruous  about  the  introduction  of  a  large, 
old  Venetian  globe  into  the  background.  It  was  in  his  other 
studio,  he  said,  and  he  would  have  it  brought  around  if  it  were 
permissible.  Of  course  it  was  ;  and  a  day  or  two  after,  the 
globe  was  there.  It  was  so  large  that  he  had  to  have  the  door- 
way chopped  to  get  it  into  the  room.      (That  was  very  like 
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Sargent ;  he  would  have  had  an  entire  wall  removed  if  it  had 
been  necessary  in  making  the  portrait  a  perfect  work  of 
art. )  When  they  sat  again  with  the  globe  in  the  background, 
Sargent  studied  the  group  with  anxious  interest,  and  then,  in  a 
swift  stroke,  drew  the  silhouette  of  the  thing  on  the  canvas. 
"We  have  got  our  picture,"  he  said,  and  the  portrait  as  it 
stands  shows  with  what  unerring  instinct  he  had  thought  of  the 
one  thing  fitted  to  serve  his  purpose. 

Dr.  Welch  had  some  very  interesting  things  to  say  about  the 
color  scheme.  He  asked  Sargent  if  he  could  wear  his  Yale 
robe,  and  the  painter  immediately  acquiesced  ;  but  when  Dr. 
Osier  spoke  of  wearing  his  red  Oxford  robe,  Sargent  humorously 
forbade  it,  saying  : 

"No,  I  can't  paint  you  in  that.  It  won't  do.  I  know  all 
about  that  red.  You  know  they  gave  me  a  degree  down  there, 
and  I've  got  one  of  those  robes."  Musingly,  he  went  on. 
"I've  left  it  on  the  roof  in  the  rain.  I've  buried  it  in  the 
garden.  It's  no  use.  The  red  is  as  red  as  ever.  The  stuff  is 
too  good.  It  won't  fade.  Now,  if  you  could  get  a  Dublin 
degree  ?  The  red  robes  there  are  made  of  different  stuff,  and  if 
you  wash  them  they  come  down  to  a  beautiful  pink.  Do  you 
think  you  could  get  a  Dublin  degree? — No,  I  couldn't  paint 
you  in  that  Oxford  red  !  Why,  do  you  know  they  say  that  the 
women  who  work  on  the  red  coats  worn  by  the  British  soldiers 
have  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  their  eyes,  etc.,  etc." 

Address  of  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz. 

John  Sargent  is  an  original  painter  and  his  originality  declared 
itself  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. He  was  born  in  Florence,  fifty-one  years  ago,  and  he 
was  brought  up  as  a  boy  in  Italy.  It  is  interesting  to  think  of 
this  American,  living,  at  one  of  the  most  impressionable  periods 
of  existence,  amongst  the  old  masters  ;  being  subjected  to  their 
powerful  influence  day  by  day.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  painting 
and  architecture  of  the  South  would  inevitably  have  had  an  effect 
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upon  him.  Yet  when  you  come  to  study  Sargent's  art  you  find 
nothing  to  suggest  that  the  historic  Italians,  the  Primitives  or 
their  followers,  ever  had  any  share  in  the  formation  of  his  style. 
He  was  born  with  a  modern  point  of  view,  and  when,  as  a 
youth,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  the  rudiments  of  his 
profession,  he  went  straight  to  the  one  painter  there  who  was  best 
calculated  to  help  him  in  the  development  of  his  own  ideas. 
That  was  Carolus  Duran.  Duran,  who  is  still  living,  has  been 
in  his  day  one  of  the  most  brilliant  painters  in  France.  He 
owed  some  of  his  brilliance  to  the  study  of  Velasquez,  but  he 
owed  most  of  it  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  world 
about  him — especially  the  fashionable  world — and  had  a  skillful 
hand,  fitted  to  paint  the  rapid  movement  and  the  flashing  color 
of  modern  society.  He  taught  Sargent  how  to  handle  his 
brushes  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  how  to  draw  and  model  with 
knowledge,  and  he  taught  him,  above  all  things,  to  keep  his  eye 
on  the  object  when  he  was  painting — to  make  sure  of  his  facts. 
I  say  that  Duran  taught  Sargent  these  things,  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  pupil  had  latent  in  his  brain  and  hand  all 
that  the  master  could  teach  him,  all  and  a  great  deal  more.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  see  clearly,  to  draw  truthfully.  What  Duran 
did  was  to  help  him  to  develop  and  organize  his  gifts,  and  to 
keep  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  actuality,  of  close  sympathy  with 
modern  life.  When  once  he  had  received  this  necessary  school- 
ing, or  discipline,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  Sargent's  destiny  was 
fixed,  and  at  a  time  when  most  young  painters  are  feeling  their 
way  toward  the  thing  they  are  meant  to  do,  Sargent  knew 
perfectly  well  what  he  was  meant  to  do  and  loved  to  do.  He  went 
ahead  and  did  it  with  the  self-confidence  of  genius,  and  as  the 
fates  had  otherwise  been  kind  to  him,  leaving  him  free  to  paint 
to  please  himself,  one  sees  him  at  this  period  a  happy  mau, 
splendidly  equipped  and  with  all  the  world  before  him. 

His  mission  was  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  to  paint  them  as. 
they  are.  One  of  his  earliest  pictures  is  a  large  representation 
of  a  Spanish  dance,  the  ' '  Jaleo. ' '  When  you  see  that  dance  in 
some  Spanish  tavern  or  cafe,  you  are  struck  by  its  picturesque- 
ness,  and  Sargent  put  into  his  painting  all  the  picturesqueness 
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to  be  got  out  of  the  subject,  all  of  its  dramatic  action,  its  rich 
color,  its  bold  light  and  shade.  But  he  didn't  put  into  his 
canvas  a  particle  more  of  picturesqueness  than  the  subject 
yielded.  He  did  not  try,  as  many  a  painter  would  naturally 
try,  to  make  something  romantic  and  strange  out  of  the  dance. 
He  saw  it  for  what  it  was,  a  familiar  episode  in  ordinary  Spanish 
life,  and  so  he  painted  it.  The  truth  was  what  he  was  after, 
and  he  got  the  truth.  In  that  early  period  of  his  he  was  fond 
of  painting  now  and  then  a  subject  of  this  sort,  and  in  Venice 
especially  he  made  some  charming  pictures  out  of  scenes  among 
the  people,  bead -stringers  at  work  in  their  shadowy  interiors, 
or  casual  figures  in  the  street.  But  it  was  his  destiny  to  be  first 
and  last  a  portrait  painter,  and  even  more  important  in  a  broad 
survey  of  his  art  than  the  "  Jaleo  "  picture  is  a  certain  portrait 
with  which  he  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  Salon  when  he  was 
still  a  young  man.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  famous  Parisian 
beauty.  I  have  seen  this  lady.  She  not  only  has  beautiful 
features,  but  her  whole  figure  and  carriage  make  her  remarkable. 
Sargent  painted  her  at  full  length,  in  evening  dress,  standing, 
with  one  hand  upon  the  table  at  her  side.  Now  he  was  not 
content  simply  to  give  a  truthful  rendering  of  her  profile.  He 
put  her  very  atmosphere  upon  the  canvas,  he  caught  just  the 
attitude  expressive  of  her  natural  mood,  he  made  the  portrait  a 
vivid  study  of  character.  Also  he  made  it  a  brilliant  piece  of 
painting  ;  but  before  Sargent's  technique  is  considered  it  is  well 
to  pause  for  a  moment  upon  his  amazing  grasp  of  character. 

He  has  produced  hundreds  of  portraits,  and  all  manner  of 
people  have  sat  for  them.  No  matter  what  the  characters  of 
these  sitters  he  has  put  their  essentials  upon  the  canvas  with 
complete  understanding.  Take,  to  begin  with,  children.  One 
of  his  first  successes  was  a  picture  called  ' '  Carnation  Lily,  Lily 
Rose,"  a  garden  scene  with  two  little  girls  placing  Chinese 
lanterns  among  the  flowers.  All  the  sweetness  and  fairy -like 
grace  of  childhood  are  in  that  picture.  Some  years  ago  he 
painted  a  portrait  of  little  Miss  Beatrice  Goelet,  a  bewitchingly 
quaint  figure  standing  near  a  bird  cage.  It  is  as  true  a  study 
of  childhood  as  one  of  Velasquez's  little   Infantas,   and,    like 
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Velasquez,  Sargent  in  this  portrait  is  faithful  not  only  to  his 
model  but  to  his  time.  The  Spanish  master,  painting  a  young 
princess  of  a  ceremonious  epoch,  gave  his  portrait  a  certain 
courtliness,  fixed  his  sitter  in  the  stately  environment  in  which 
she  belonged.  Sargent,  painting  a  modern  American  in  the 
intimacy  of  our  American  home  life,  paints  her  with  just  the 
artless  spontaneous  accent  that  her  portrait  ought  to  have.  He 
has  painted  innumerable  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  types 
of  all  sorts,  and  always  he  has  struck  the  right  note.  Think  of 
his  ' '  Carmencita, ' '  the  portrait  in  the  Luxembourg  of  the 
Spanish  dancer  who  was  so  popular  in  this  country  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  since.  Think  of  that,  and  then  think  of  the  por- 
trait of  ' '  Ellen  Terry  as  Lady  Macbeth. ' '  In  one  case  you 
have  a  type  of  mere  picturesque  and  sensuous  movement  exactly 
portrayed.  In  the  other  you  have  a  queen  of  tragedy  bodied 
forth  in  all  her  tragic  queenliness.  Sargent's  work  is  full  of 
these  contrasts,  which  indicate  his  wide  range.  He  paints  Joe 
Jefferson  as  Dr.  Pangloss  and  the  fun  of  comedy  simply  bubbles 
from  the  portrait.  In  the  house  in  which  that  portrait  hangs, 
you  find  one  of  Edwin  Booth  in  which  Sargent  gives  you  all  of 
the  great  actor's  dignity  and  melancholy.  He  paints  a  soldier 
or  a  scholar  with  equal  insight.  There  is  one  of  his  portraits — 
and  it  is  one  of  his  best — in  which  he  shows  a  young  woman 
singing.  The  pose  is  daring,  you  wonder  how  a  woman  could 
be  safely  painted  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  but  Sargent  makes 
this  singer  absolutely  sympathetic  and  credible.  Then  again  he 
can  paint  some  type  of  matronly  dignity  and  repose,  and  his 
touch  is  just  as  sure.  He  can  show  you  the  soul  of  a  musician 
or  a  poet,  or  he  can  portray  a  type  of  commercial  energy  with 
almost  appalling  frankness.  Examples  of  his  masterly  treat- 
ment of  character  might  be  cited  indefinitely,  but  something 
must  be  said  of  his  technique  and  his  style. 

The  two  are  interdependent  in  the  work  of  a  great  painter. 
Style  comes  primarily  from  a  man's  soul,  it  means  his  way  of 
looking  at  his  subject,  it  means  the  subtle  spirit  that  dominates 
his  treatment  of  that  subject.  But  it  means  also,  in  painting, 
something  which  can  best  be  described  by  reference  to  tangible 
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things.  The  way  in  which  a  man  composes  his  picture,  whether 
formally,  or  in  a  free,  unconventional  manner  ;  the  way  in  which 
he  draws  and  models,  whether  powerfully  or  delicately  ;  the 
way  in  which  he  handles  his  colors,  whether  brilliantly  or 
subtly,  all  these  things  go  to  the  making  of  style,  and  there  is 
one  other  thing  that  counts  almost  more  than  any  of  them,  and 
that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  brush  moves  across  the  surface, 
and  leaves  one  kind  of  a  texture  or  another  there.  In  the 
painted  surface  we  feel  the  very  nerves  that  are  in  the  painter's 
hand,  you  realize  whether  he  bears  lightly  or  heavily  upon  the 
brush,  something  in  the  very  grain  of  his  nature  passes  into 
the  very  grain  of  the  pigment.  This  grain,  with  Sargent,  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  his  style.  It  means  a  swift,  sure,  bold, 
and  direct  attitude  toward  his  art.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  all  his  paintings  are  executed  as  in  a  flash  of  lightning. 
He  is  a  severe  critic  of  his  own  work,  and  often  does  things 
over  and  over  again  before  he  lets  them  leave  his  studio.  But 
there  is  the  point.  He  starts  afresh  and  does  them  over,  or  he 
completely  paints  out  part  of  a  portrait  and  does  that  part  over 
again.  He  does  not  slowly  teaze  a  portrait  into  shape,  he  is 
never  sluggish  and  niggling.  He  never  leaves  a  difficult  passage 
in  obscurity.  Sometimes,  too,  he  does  do  his  work  as  in  a  flash 
of  lightning,  practically  completing  a  portrait  at  one  sitting. 
In  any  case,  this,  then,  is  the  characteristic  note  of  his  style  :  a 
splendid  mastery  of  his  instruments,  a  strong,  masculine  way  of 
recording  a  truthful  impression,  the  way  of  a  man  brimming 
over"  with  the  nervous  force  of  our  modern  life,  profound  in  his 
understanding  of  modern  character,  and  so  skillful  that  before 
one  of  his  portraits  you  feel  yourself  in  the  presence  of  a  kind 
of  effortless  technical  perfection. 

That  perfection  is  well  illustrated  in  the  portrait  given  to-night 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  With  what  knowledge  has  it 
been  put  together  !  The  grouping  of  the  figures,  which  is  so 
natural,  is  also  so  wisely  managed  that  it  makes  an  interesting 
picture.  Consider  the  way  in  which  the  heads  and  hands  are 
treated,  how  simply,  how  accurately,  with  what  grasp  of  ana- 
tomical structure.     Consider  the  quality  of  the  color.     Black  is 
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one  of  the  hardest  colors  in  the  world  to  use  in  a  painting,  for 
it  may  so  easily  be  left  merely  black  and  dull,  but  Sargent, 
using  a  great  deal  of  it,  gives  us  many  modulations  of  tone, 
which  are  nowhere  opaque,  but  everywhere  have  a  semi-trans- 
parent vitality.  And  consider  the  style,  how  the  brush  work 
shows  on  every  inch  of  the  canvas  a  kind  of  energy  and  strength, 
a  quality,  too,  that  is  new  and  fresh,  individual,  as  much 
Sargent's  own  as  is  the  angle  of  his  signature.  It  is  a  great 
portrait  because  of  its  sound  workmanship  and  the  stamp  of 
originality  that  is  upon  it  ;  and  there  is  another  reason  for  calling 
it  a  great  portrait,  one  linking  it  with  the  great  portraits  of  the 
past,  and  bringing  us  back  to  the  actuality,  the  modernity, 
the  sense  of  character,  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  as  being 
so  important  in  Sargent's  art. 

There  hangs  in  the  public  gallery  of  the  Hague  in  Holland 
one  of  the  world' s  renowned  pictures,  Rembrandt' s  ' '  Lesson  in 
Anatomy. ' '  Why  is  it  that  that  painting  is  so  famous  ?  Partly 
because  it  is  a  good  piece  of  workmanship,  partly  because  of  the 
strength  of  Rembrandt's  style.  But  is  it  not  also  because  those 
old  doctors,  leaning  over  toward  the  corpse  in  the  foreground, 
and  listening  so  eagerly  to  the  words  that  we  can  almost  hear  as 
they  fall  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Tulp,  are  human  beings,  individuals 
who  look  at  us  across  the  gulf  of  time  as  though  they  lived  and 
breathed  ?  These  seventeenth  century  figures  are  men  like  our- 
selves and  we  greet  them  with  sympathy.  It  is  because  Sargent 
has  done  in  this  painting  what  Rembrandt  did  in  his  that  it  is  a 
great  portrait.  It  is  a  great  portrait  because,  through  the  magic 
of  Sargent's  brush,  future  generations  will  look  at  the  doctors  in 
this  painting,  and  greet  them  with  sympathy. 
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ENUMERATION  OF  CLASSES,  SECOND  HALF- 
YEAR,   1906-07 


MATHEMATICS      (48  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Geometry  :   Professor  Morley.     Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  12  rn., 
Koom  26.     (10). 
Atchison,  C.  S.  Hodgson,  J.  E.  Leib,  D.  D.  Rowe,  J.  E. 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Landry,  A.  E.  Richards,  L.  A  Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Conner,  J.  R. 

Theory  Of  Elliptic  Functions  :  Professor  Morley.    Thursday  and  Friday, 
9  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (7). 
Atchison,  C.  S.  Conner,  J.  R.  Leib,  D.  D.  Thomsen,  H.  L 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Hodgson,  J.  E.  Rowe,  J.  E. 

Theory  Of  Numbers :   Dr.  Cohen.     Wednesday,    Thursday,    Friday,    10 
a.  m.,  Room  26.     (6). 
Atchison,  C.  S.  Hodgson,  J.  E.  Leib,  D.  D.  Richards,  L.  A. 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Landry,  A.  E. 

Theory  Of  Functions:  Dr.  Cohen.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  27.     (11). 

Clinkscales,  G.  B.        Gressitt,  J.  F.  Leib,  D.  D.  Strong,  W.  W. 

Conner,   J.  R.  Grondahl,  L.  G.  Rowe,  J.  E.  Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Davison,  W.  W.  Kilby,  C.  M.  Schulz,  W.  F. 

Theory  of  Correspondence:  Dr.  Coble.  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  12, 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (7). 

Atchison,  C.  S.  Conner,  J.  R.  Landry,  A.  E.  Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Hodgson,  J.  E.  Leib,  D.  D. 

Vector  Analysis  :   (  Undergraduate  Mathematics  4)  :    Dr.  Cohen.     Monday, 
9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  26.      (10). 
Conner,  J.  R.  Ellison,  D.  Knipp,  A.  R.  Richards,  L.  A. 

Davison,  W.  W.  Gait,  R.  H.  Parelhoff,  B.  M.  Vinal,  G.  W. 

Distler,  C.  M.  Hendry,  E.  S. 

Solid  Analytic  Geometry ;  Projective  Geometry :  (  Undergraduate  Mathe- 
matics 3):  Professor  Hulburt.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m., 
Room  27.     (7). 

Abel,  G.  H.  Davison,  W.  W.  Hutzler,  A.  D.  Rowe,  J.  E. 

Cooke,  C.  W.  Gorton,  W.  S.  Ortmann,  E.  W. 

Differential   and    Integral   CalCUlUS:     (Undergraduate    Mathematics  2): 
Professor  Hulburt.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday, 
11a.  m.,  Room  27.     (12). 
Bair,  Z.  M.  Davis,  W.  S.  Haupt,  A.  B.  Martin,  W.  H. 

Bond,  W.  L.  Guerard,  E.  P.  Hill,  J.  B.  Overbeck,  R.  M. 

Chandlee,  G.  M.  Gutman,  L.  J.  Mackenzie,  D.  Sattler,  G.  W. 

Analytic  Geometry  :  (  Undergraduate  Mathematics  1 )  :  Dr.  Coble.    Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  27.     (7). 
Bird,  B.  G.  Deale,  H.  V.  Marburg,  W.  A.  Woods,  A.  C. 

Cole,  J.  W.  Hopkins,  O.  B.  Maynard,  J.  H. 
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Physical  Seminary 

Anderson,  J.  A. 
Carter,  T.  S. 
Clinkscales,  G.  B. 
Cooper,  F.  L. 


PHYSICS      (55  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 
Professor  Ames.     Monday,  5  p.  m, 


Grondahl,  L.  O. 
Guthrie,  D.  V. 
Hoxton,  L.  G. 
Ives.  H.  E. 


Kilby,  C.  M. 
Lorenz,  C.  P. 
Rentschler,  H.  C. 
Schulz,  W.  F. 


Journal  Meeting  :  Professor  Ames.    Thursday,  9  a.  m., 


Anderson,  J.  A. 
Carter,  T.  S. 
Clinkscales,  G.  B. 
Cooper,  F.  L. 


Grondahl,  L.  O. 
Guthrie,  D.  V. 
Ives,  H.  E. 
Kilby,  C.  M. 


Lorenz,  C.  F. 
Rentschler,  H.  C. 
Schulz,  W.  F. 


Koom  23.     (15). 
Shannon,  J.  I. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Vinal,  G.  W. 

Koom  23.     (14). 
Shannon,  J.  I. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Vinal,  G.  W. 


Kilby,  C.  M. 
Lorenz,    C.  F. 
Rentschler,  H.  C. 


Lorenz,  C.  F. 
Rentschler,  H.  C. 
Schulz,  W.  F. 


Schulz,  W.  F. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Vinal,  G.  VV. 


Shannon,  J.  I. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Vinal,  G.  W. 


Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Conduction  :  Professor  Ames.    Daily,  except 
Thursday,  9  a.m.,  Koom  24.     (13). 
Anderson,  J.  A.  Grondahl,  L.  O. 

Carter,  T.  S.  Guthrie,  D.  V. 

Clinkscales,  G.  B.        Ives,  H.  E. 
Cooper,  F.  L. 

Physical  Optics :   {Advanced  Problems : )  Professor  R.  W.  Wood.     Friday, 

11  a.  m.,  Room  18.     (14). 

Anderson,  J.  A.  Grondahl,  L.  O. 

Carter,  T.  S.  Guthrie,  D.  V. 

Clinkscales,  G.  B.  Ives,  H.  E. 

Cooper,  F.  L.  Kilby,  C.  M. 

Physical   Optics  :  Professor  R.  W.  Wood. 

12  m.,  Room  18.      (8). 
Clinkscales,  G.  B.        Grondahl,  L.  O.  Schulz,  W.  F. 
Cooper,  F.  L.                Kilby,  C.  M.  Shannon,  J.  I. 

Applied  Electricity:   (Second    Year):   Associate  Professor  Whitehead. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (5). 
Carter,  T.  S.  Grondahl,  L.  O.  Lorenz,  C.  F.  Rentschler,  H.  C. 

Clinkscales,  G.  B. 

Applied   Electricity  :    ( First    Year)  :    Associate  Professor  Whitehead. 
Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11a.  m.,  Room  24.     (5). 
Grondahl,  L.  O.  Leib,  D.  D.  Strong,  W.  W.  Tough,  F.  B. 


Wednesday  and  Thursday, 


Strong,  W.  W. 
Vinal,  G.  W. 


Ives,  H.  E. 


Conduction  of  Electricity  through  Gases 

Room  18.     (14). 

Grondahl,  L.  O.  Lorenz,  C.  F. 

Guthrie,  D.  V.  Rentschler,  _H.  C. 


Dr.    Pfund.     Thursday,   11 


a.  m. 

Anderson,  J.  A. 
Carter,  T.  S. 
Clinkscales,  G.  B. 
Cooper,  F.  L. 


Ives,  H.  E. 
Kilby,  C.  M. 


Schulz,  W.  F. 


Shannon,  J.  I. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Vinal,  G.  W. 


Mechanics,  Acoustics,  and  Electricity :  (Undergraduate  Physics  2)  :  Profes- 
sor Bliss.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  18.     (7). 
Distler,  C.  M.  Hendry,  E.  S.  Nirdlinger,  S.  Vinal,  G.  W. 

Gait,  R.  H.  Knipp,  A.  R.  Shannon,  J.  I. 

General  Physics  :  (Undergraduate Physics  1)  :  Professor  Ames.     Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  18.     (29). 


Abel,  G.  H. 
Bair,  M.  Z. 
Bonebrake,  B.  S. 
Bramble,  J.  H. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 
Chandlee,  G.  M. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 
Corner,  G.  W. 


Cromwell,  W.  A. 
Davis,  W.  S. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 
Hardcastle,  H.  K. 
Haupt,  A.  B. 
Hill,  J.  B. 
Michael,  W.  H. 


H.  L. 

Ortmann,  E.  W. 
Overbeck,  R.  M. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Peck,  P. 
Pedrick,  F.  B. 
Price,  H.  B. 


Riddle,  L.  M. 
Rowe,  J.  E. 
Schneeberger, 
Smith,  F.  J. 
Todd,  M.  H. 
Weems,  B.  F. 
Wright,  J.  P. 
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Astronomy:  Mr.  Jewell.     Wednesday,  3  p.m.,  Room  45 ;  observatory 
work,  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings.     (8). 
Cooper,  F.  L.  McCauley,  II.  H.         Rentachler,  H.  C.         Rowe,  J.  EL 

Mackenzie,  D.  Mertie,  J.  B.  Rolker,  II.  F.  Shannon,  J.  I. 


Laboratory  Work :  Professors  Ames,  R.  W.  Wood,  and 
Professor  Whitehead,  Mr.  Jewell,  Dr.  Pfund, 
Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (53). 


IiLis.s,  Associate 
and    Assistants. 


Abel,  G.  H. 
Anderson,  J.  A. 
Bair,  M.  Z. 
Bonebrake,  B.  S. 
Bramble,  J.  H. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 
Carter,  T.  8. 
Chandlee,  G.  M. 
Clinkscales,  G.  B. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 
Cooper,  F.  L. 
Corner,  G.  W. 
Cromwell,  W.  A. 
Davis,  W.  S. 


Distler,  C.  M. 
Gait,  R.  H. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 
Grondahl,  L.  O. 
Guthrie,  D.  V. 
Hardcastle,  H.  ] 
Ilaupt,  A.  B. 
Hendry,  E.  S. 
Hill,  J.  B. 
Ives,  H.  E. 
Kilby,  C.  M. 
Knipp,  A.  R. 
Leib,  D.  D. 


Lorenz,  C.  F. 
Mackenzie,  D. 
McCauley,  R.  H. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Michael,  W.  H. 
Moses,  H.  L. 
Nirdlinger,  S. 
Ortmann,  E.  W. 
Overbeck,  R.  M. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Peck,  P. 
Pedrick,  H.  B. 
Price,  F.  B. 


Rentschler 
Riddle,  L.  M. 
Rolker,  Jl.  P. 
Rowe,  J.  E. 

Schneeberger, 
Schulz,  w.  V. 
Shannon,  J.  I. 
.Smith,  F.  J. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Todd,  M.  H. 
Vinal,  G.W. 
Weems,  B.  F. 
Wright,  J.  P. 


H.  C. 


CHEMISTRY     (107  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 


Carbon  Compounds 

9  a.  m.     (25). 
Blanck,  F.  C. 
Clarke,  W.  F. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Dunbar,  P.  B. 
Gill,  E.  E. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Heuisler,  P.  I. 


President  Remsen.     Monday,  Tuesday  ^  Wednesday, 


Holland,  W.  W. 
Holmes,  H.  N. 
Johnson,  J.  M. 
Lovelace,  B.  F. 
Loy,  S.  K. 
Mahin,  E.  G. 


Mears,  B. 
Morse,  H.  V. 
Nirdlinger,  S. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Rogers,  F.  M. 
Schmidt,  M.  R. 


Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Stine,  C.  M. 
Stutsman,  J.  0. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Williams,  L.  F. 
Zies,  E.  G. 


Journal  Meeting  :  President  Remsen.    Saturday,  9  a.  m.  The  instructors 
in  Chemistry  and  the  following  students  : 

Blanck,  F.  C.  Heuisler,  P.  I.  Mears,  B.  Shadinger,  G.  H. 

Clarke,  W.  F.  Holland,  W.  W.  Morse,  H.  V.  Stine,  C.  M. 

Cram,  M.  P.  Holmes,  H.  N.  Nirdlinger,  S.  Stutsman,  J.  O. 

Dunbar,  P.  B.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Pearce,  J.  N.  Veazey,  W.  R. 

Gill,  E.  E.  Lovelace,  B.  F.  Rogers,  F.  M.  Williams,  L.  F. 

Gorsline,  E.  E.  Mahin,  E.  G. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  :  Professor  Morse.     Thursday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m. 


(25). 
Blanck,  F.  C. 
Clarke,  W.  F. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Dunbar,  P.  B. 
Gill,  E.  E. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Heuisler,  P.  I. 


Holland,  W.  W. 
Holmes,  H.  N. 
Johnson,  J.  M. 
Lovelace,  B.  F. 
Loy,  S.  K. 
Mahin,  E.  G. 


Mears,  B. 
Morse,  H.  V. 

Nirdlinger,  S. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Rogers,  F.  M. 
Schmidt,  M.  R. 


Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Stine,  C.  M. 
Stutsman,  J.  0. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Williams,  L.  F. 
Zies,  E.  G. 


Physical  Chemistry  :  Professor  Jones.     Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 


day, 10  a.  m. 

Clarke,  W.  F. 
Conner,  J.  R. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Davison,  W.  W. 
Heuisler,  P.  I. 


(17). 

Ives,  H.  E. 
Little,  H.  P. 
Loy,  S.  K. 
Mahin,  E.  G. 


Mears,  B. 
Morse,  H.  V. 
Nirdlinger,  S. 
Schulz,  W.  F. 


Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Shannon,  J.  I. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Vinal,  G.  W. 
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Electrical   Nature  of  Matter 

Monday,  8  p.  m.  (20.  ) 

Clarke,  W.  F.  Holland,  W.  W.  Hears,  B.  Shannon,  J.  I. 

Conner,  J.  R.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Morse,  H.  V.  Stine,  C.  M. 

Cram,  M.  P.  Little,  H.  P.  Nirdlinger,  S.  Veazey,  W.  R. 

Davison.  W.  W.  Loy,  S.  K.  Pearce,  J.  N.  Vinal,  G.  W. 

Heuisler,  P.  I.  Mahin,  E.  G.  Shadinger,  G.  H.        Williams,  L.  F. 

Physico-Organic  Chemistry :   Dr, 

a.m.     (18.) 

Blanck,  F.  C.  Johnson,  J.  M.  Morse,  H.  V. 

Cram,  M.  P.  Lovelace,  B.  F.  Nirdlinger,  S. 

Dunbar,  P.  B.  Loy,  S.  K.  Pearce,  J.  N. 

Holland,  W.  W.  Mahin,  E.  G.  Rogers,  F.  M. 

Holmes,  H.  N.  Mears,  B. 

Special  Topics  in  Chemistry : 
Renouf.     Thursday,  11a.  m. 
Bransky,  O.  E.  Potts,  I. 

Doetsch,  E.  P.  Bernhardt,  W.  A. 

Organic  Chemistry:   {Undergraduate  Chemistry  3):    Dr.  Gilpin.     Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Hopkins  Hall.    (7). 
Breyer,  F.  G.  Grauer,  A.  Hunter,  J.  F.  Schmidt,  P.  W. 

Chazal,  P.  M.  Hechheimer,  H.  O'Donnell,  J.  A. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  :  (  Undergraduate  Chemistry 2) :  Dr.  Gilpin.    Wednes- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Hopkins  Hall.   (18). 


and    Radioactivity :    Professor   Jones. 


Agree.     Monday  and  Tuesday,    10 


Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Stine,  C.  M. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Williams,  L.  F. 


(  Undergraduate  Chemistry  4)  :    Professor 
(6). 

Rolker,  H.  F.  Strouse,  D.  E. 


Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Brush,  N.  H. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Cohen,  J. 


Cromwell,  W.  A. 
Hutzler,  A.  D. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
Mackenzie,  D. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 


Ortmann,  E.  W. 
Price,  H.  B. 
Sellman,  R.  0. 
Streett,  D.  C. 


General    Chemistry:     {Undergraduate  Chemistry  1)  : 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m. ,  Hopkins  Hall. 


Baily,  J. 
Bair,  M.  Z. 
Bird,  B.  G. 
Bishop,  G.  W. 
Black,  J.  M. 
Bond,  W.  L. 
Bonebrake,  B.  S. 
Caples.  H.  L. 
Chandlee,  G.  M. 
Deale.  H.  V. 


Frank,  H.  S. 
Green,  J.  E. 
Gutman,  L.  J. 
Hack,  F.  N. 
Holmes,  F.  G. 
Hopkins,  0.  B. 
Hughes,  H.  J. 
Hynson,  H.  P. 
Kelly,  C.  G. 
Maddren,  R.  F. 


Marvel,  N.  C. 
Marye,  W.  B. 
Maynard,  J.  H 
Michael,  W.  H. 
Miller,  D. 
Moses,  H.  L. 
Pedrick,  F.  B. 
Pleet,  W. 
Sattler,  G.  W. 
Schneeberger,  P 


Tough,  F.  B. 
Williams,  F.  T. 
Woodall,  T.  L. 
Wright,  J.  P. 

Professor  Eenodf. 
(39). 

Smith,  F.  J. 
Sonneborn,  H. 
Stone,  W.  T. 
Sykes,  P.  L. 
Tilghman,  R.  L. 
Todd,  M.  H. 
Weems,  B.  F. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Woods,  A.  C. 


Laboratory  Work :  President  Eemsen,  Professors  Morse,  Kenotjf,  and 
Jones,  Dr.  Gilpin,  Dr.  Acree,  Dr.  Tingle,  Dr.  Frazer,  and  Assis- 
tants.    Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (105). 


Baily,  J. 
Bair,  M.  Z. 
Bird,  B.  G. 
Bishop,  G.  W. 
Black,  J.  M. 
Blanck,  F.  C. 
Bond,  W.  L. 
Bonebrake,  B.  S. 
Bransky,  O.  E. 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Brush,  N.  H. 
Caples,  H.  L. 
Carpenter,  J.  L. 
Chandlee,  G.  M. 
Chazal,  P.  M. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Clarke,  W.  F. 
Cohen,  J. 
Conner,  J.  R. 
Cram,  M.  P. 
Cromwell,  W.  A. 
Davison,  W.  W. 
Deale,  H.  V. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Dunbar,  P.  B. 


Frank,  H.  S. 
Gill.  E.  E. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Grauer,  A. 
Green,  J.  E. 
Gutman,  L.  J. 
Hack,  F.  N. 
Heaps,  W.  J. 
Hechheimer,  H. 
Heuisler,  P.  I. 
Holland,  W.  W. 
Holmes,  F.  G. 
Holmes,  H.  N. 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hughes,  H.  J. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Hutzler,  A.  D. 
Hynson,  H.  P. 
Ives,  H.  E. 
Johnson,  J.  M. 
Kelly,  C.  G. 
Little,  H.  P. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
Lovelace,  B.  F. 
Loy,  S.  K. 
Mackenzie,  D. 


Maddren,  R.  F. 
Mahin,  E.  G. 
Marvel,  N.  C. 
Marye,  W.  B. 
Maynard,  J.  H. 
Mears,  B. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Michael,  W.  H. 
Miller,  D. 
Morse,  H.  V. 
Moses,  H.  L. 
Nirdlinger,  S. 
Ortmann,  E.  W. 
O'Donnell,  J.  A. 
Pearce,  J.  N. 
Pedrick,  F.  B. 
Pleet,  W. 
Potts,  I. 
Price,  H.  B. 
Reinhardt,  W.  A. 
Rogers,  F.  M. 
Rolker,  H.  F. 
Sattler,  G.  W. 
Schmidt,  M.  R. 
Schmidt,  P.  W. 
Schneeberger,  P. 


Schulz,  W.  F. 
Sellman,  R.  O. 
Shadinger,  G.  H. 
Singewald,  J.  T. 
Sirich,  E.  H. 
Smith,  F.  J. 
Sonneborn,  H. 
Stine,  C.  M. 
Stone,  W.  T. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Strouse,  D.  E. 
Stutsman,  J.  O. 
Sykes,  P.  L. 
Todd,  M.  H. 
Tough,  F.  B. 
Veazey,  W.  R. 
Vinal,  G.  W. 
Weems,  B.  F. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Williams,  F.  T. 
Williams,  L.  F. 
Woodall,  T.  L. 
Woods,  A.  C. 
Wright,  J.  P. 
Wylie,  H.  B. 
Zies,  E.  G. 
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GEOLOGY     (48  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Geological  Laboratory. 

Historical  Geology  :  Professor  Clark.     Tuesday,  9  a.  ra.     (7). 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Singewald,  J.  T.  Stephenson,  L.W. 

Little,  H.  P.  Ohern,  D.  W.  Sirich,  EL  II. 

Economic  Geology  :  Professor    Clark.     Monday  and  Wednesday,  12  m. 
(8). 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Ohern,  D.  W.  Sirich,  E.  H. 

Little,  H.  P.      •  Morse,  H.  V.  Singewald,  J.  T.  Stephenson,  L.W. 

Journal  Club  :  Professor  Clark.     Monday,  10  a.  m.     (12).    The  instruc- 
tors and  graduate  students  in  Geology  : 
Berry,  E.  W.  Little,  H.  P.  Ohern,  D.  W.  Sirich,  E.  H. 

Bibbins,  A.  Mathews,  E.  B.  Reid,  H.  F.  Stephenson,  L.W. 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Singewald,  J.  T.  Swartz,  C.  K. 

Exploratory  Surveying  :  Professor  Reid.    Tuesday,  12  m.,  Friday,  9  a.  m. 

(7). 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Singewald,  J.  T.  Stephenson,  L.W. 

Little,  H.  P.  Ohern,  D.  W.  Sirich,  E.  H. 

Geological  Field  Methods  :  Professor  Mathews.     Saturdays.     (7). 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Singewald,  J.  T.  Stephenson,  L.  W. 

Little,  H.  P.  Ohern,  D.  W.  Sirich,  E.  H. 

Optical  Mineralogy :    Professor  Mathews.      Monday  and  Tuesday,    11 

a.  m.,  Thursday,  9  a.  m. ;  laboratory  work,  2-5  p.  m.  (6). 

Grasty,  J.  S.                 Maynard,  T.  P.            Sirich,  E.  H.  Stephenson,  L.  W. 
Little,  H.  P.                 Singewald,  J.  T. 

Meteorology  :  Dr.  Fassig.     Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m.     (5). 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Singewald,  J.  T.  Sirich,  E.  H. 

Little,  H.  P. 

Applied    Geology:     {Undergraduate    Geology  3) :     Professor  Mathews. 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.      (12). 
Gill,  E.  E.  Maynard,  T.  P.  Schmidt,  M.  R.  Stephenson,  L.  W. 

Grasty,  J.  S.  Mears,  B.  Singewald,  J.  T.  Webster,  H.  W. 

Little,  H.  P.  Ohern,  D.  W.  Sirich,  E.  H.  Zies,  E.  G. 

Physical    and    Historical    Geology:  {Undergraduate  Geology    2):     Dr. 
Swartz.    Wednesday,  2  p.  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m.     (17). 

Blanck,  W.  L.              Erlanger,  M.  S.  Lynch,  E.  C.  Stewart,  G.  A. 

Cooper,  W.  S.               Fried,  H.  Maneval,  W.  E.  Stone,  W.  T. 

Distler,  C.  M.                Hoyt,  W.  D.  Marye,  W.  B.  Strouse,  D.  E. 

Doetsch,  E.  P.              Hunter,  J.  F.  Schmeisser,  H.  C.  Tough,  F.  B. 
Ellison,  D. 

Descriptive  Mineralogy  and  Physiography:  {Undergraduate  Geology  1): 
Dr.  Swartz.    Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m. 
(19). 
Armstrong,  A.  G.        Gill,  E.  E.  Mathias,  C.  M.  Eolker,  H.  F. 

Brenton,  B.  F.  P.         Hardcastle,  H.  K.        Potts,  I.  Snyder,  J.  E. 

Carpenter,  J.  L.  Hechheimer,  H.  Raleigh,  G.  P.  Stone,  W.  T. 

Chazal,  P.  M.  Holmes,  J.  M.  Reinhard,  F.  Woodall,  T.  L. 

Fleischmann,  A.  J.      Little,  H.  P.  Reinhardt,  W.  A. 
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ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY     (53  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 

General  Zoology  :  Professor  Brooks.     Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  11  a.  m., 
Koom20.     (10). 
Blodgett,  F.  H.  Embody,  G.  C.  Hoyt,  W.  D.  Maneval,  W.  E. 

Brown,  W.  H.  Givler,  J.  P.  Lewis,  I.  F.  McGlone,  B. 

Burge,  W.  E.  Grave,  B.  H. 

Zoological  and  Botanical  Journal  Club  :  Professors  Brooks  and  Johnson 
and  Associate  Professors  Andrews  and  Jennings.  Monday,  11  a.  m., 
Eoom  20.     (14). 

Blodgett,  F.  H.  Cowles,  R.  P.  Grave,  C.  Maneval,  W.  E. 

Brown,  W.  H.  Embody,  G.  C.  Hoyt,  W.  D.  McGlone,  B. 

Burge,  W.  E.  Givler,  J.  P.  Lewis,  I.  F.  Shreve,  F. 

Cooper,  W.  S.  Grave,  B.  H. 

Botany  :   {Morphology  of  Plants) :  Professor  D.  S.  Johnson.    Thursday  and 
Friday,  11  a.  m.,  2-5  p.  m.     (8). 
Blodgett,  F.  H.  Cooper,  W.  S.  Givler,  J.  P.  Maneval,  W.  E. 

Brown,  W.  H.  Embody,  G.  C.  Grave,  B.  H.  Ridgway,  C.  S. 

Elementary  Botany  :  (  Undergraduate  Biology  2) :  Professor  D.  S.  Johnson. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.  ;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2-5  p.  m., 
after  February  15.      (9) . 

Blodgett,  F.  H.  Crane,  J.  A.  Givler,  J.  P.  Ridgway,  C.  S. 

Bloomfield,  A.  L.         Fried,  H.  Maneval,  W.  E.  Webster,  H.  W. 

Cooper,  W.  S. 

Physiological  Zoology  :  (  Undergraduate  Biology  2) :  Associate  Professor 
Jennings.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.;  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, 2-5  p.  m.,  till  February  15.     (9). 

Blodgett,  F.  H.  Daniel,  J.  F.  Givler,  J.  P.  Maneval,  W.  E. 

Bloomfield    A.  L.        Fried,  H.  Grave,  B.  H.  Webster,  H.  W. 

Crane,  J.  A. 

General  Biology  :  (  Undergraduate  Biology  1 ) :  Associate  Professor  An- 
drews. Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m. ;  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
2-5  p.  m.,  till  March  1.     (32). 

Bransky,  O.  E.  Gould,  C.  P.  Mackenzie,  D.  Singewald,  K. 

Bridgman,  E.  W.  Grauer,  A.  McCauley,  R.  H.  Snyder,  J.  E. 

Brown,  W.  H.  Hills,  E.  T.  Mertie,  J.  B.  Stewart,  G.  A. 

Brusb,  N.  H.  Hunter,  J.  F.  O'Donnell,  J.  A.  Streett,  D.  C. 

Chesney,  A.  M.  Hunting,  W.  B.  Padgett,  A.  R.  Sweitzer,  C.  E. 

Cohen,  J.  Knipp,  A.  R.  Penix,  J.  H.  Ware,  J.  T. 

Dolewczynski,  E.  Loos,  H.  H.  Schmeisser,  H.  C.  Williams,  F.  T. 

Glen,  W.  R.  Lynch,  E.  C.  Sellman,  R.  O.  Wylie,  H.  B. 

Embryology  :    (  Undergraduate  Biology  1 ) :  Associate  Professor  Andrews 

and  Dr.  Cowles.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.  ;  Monday 
and  Friday,  2-5  p.  m.,  after  March  1.      (36). 

Bransky,  O.  E.  Givler,  J.  P.  Loos,  H.  H.  Sellman,  R.  O. 

Bridgman,  E.  W.  Glen,  W.  R.  Lynch,  E.  C.  Singewald,  K. 

Brown,  W.  H.  Gould,  C.  P.  Mackenzie,  D.  Snyder,  J.  E. 

Brush,  N.  H.  Grauer,  A.  Maneval,  W.  E.  Stewart,  G.  A. 

Burge,  W.  E.  Grave,  B.  H.  McCauley,  R.  H.  Streett,  D.  C. 

Chesney,  A.  M.  Hills,  E.  T.  Mertie,  J.  B.  Sweitzer,  C.  E. 

Cohen,  J.  Hunter,  J.  F.  O'Donnell,  J.  A.  Ware,  J.  T. 

Dolewczynski,  E.         Hunting,  W.  B.  Padgett,  A.  R.  Williams,  F.  T. 

Embody,  G.  C.  Knipp,  A.  R.  Schmeisser,  H.  C.  Wylie,  H.  B. 

Natural  History  :  Associate  Professor  Andrews.     Monday,  9-11  a,  m., 
Tuesday  and    Thursday,    10    a.    m.,    Wednesday,     10    a.    m.-12    m., 
Friday,  10  a.  m.-l  p.  m.     (4). 
Levan,  C.  H.  Murray,  F.  K.  Robinson,  A.  Sonneborn,  H. 
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Study  of  Non-pathogenic   Bacteria :   Dr.  Cowles.    Wednesday,    2-5 
p.m.     (4). 
Brown,  W.  H.  Doyle,  J.  S.  Kmbody,  G.  C.  Mc^lone,  B. 

Laboratory  Work :  Professors  Brooks  and  Johnson,  Associate  Professors 
Andrews,  Grave,  and  Jennings,  Dr.  Cowles,  and  Assistants. 
Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (48) . 


Blodgett,  F.  H. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Bransky,  0.  E. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Brown,  W.  H. 
Brush,  N.  H. 
Burge,  W.  E. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Cohen,  I. 
Cooper,  W.  S. 
Crane,  J.  A. 
Daniel,  J.  F. 


Doyle,  J.  S. 
Embody,  G.  C. 
Fried,  EL 
Givler.  .1.  I'. 
CU-n,  W.  R. 
Gould,  C.  P. 
Grauer,  A. 
Grave,  B.  H. 
Hills,  E.  T. 
Hoyt,  W.  D. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 


Knipp,  A.  R. 
Lewis,  I.  F. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
Lynch,  E.  C. 
Mackenzie,  D. 
Maneval,  W.  E. 
McCauley,  R.  H. 
McGlone,  B. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
O'Donnell,  J.  A. 
Padgett,  A.  R. 
Penix,  J.  H. 


Ridgway 

Schrneis.ser,  H.  C. 
Sellman,  1:.  <>. 
•Singewald,  K. 
Snyder,  J.  E. 
Stewart,  G  A. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Sweitzer,  C.  E. 
Ware,  J.  T. 
Webster,  H.  W. 
Williams,  F.  T. 
Wylie,  H.  B. 


PHYSIOLOGY     (70  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physiological  Laboratory. 

Physiological  Journal  Club  :   Professor  Howell.    Friday,  9  a.  m. 
Amberg,  S.  Hirschfelder,  A.  D.      Lillie,  R.  S.  Retzer,  R. 


(9). 


Dawson,  P.  M. 
Eyster,  J.  A.  E. 


Hooker.  D.  R. 


Loevenhart,  A.  S.         Schultz,  W.  H. 


Physiological    Seminary  :    Professor  Howell.     Friday,  8  p.  m. 

Physiology  of  Blood,  Muscle,  and  Nerve,  and  Special  Senses :  Professor 
Howell  and  Dr.  Hooker.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  12  m.,  till 
March  15.     (68). 


First  Year  Students  in  Medicine. 


Allen,  M.  D. 
Baker,  M.  H. 
Barbour,  H.  G. 
Barrett,  R.  N. 
Boehm,  E. 
Bole,  W.  S. 
Bookwalter,  C.  F. 
Butler,  E.  F. 
Calihan,  W.  A. 
Carter,  R.  S. 
Chambers,  T.  R. 
Collenberg,  H.  T. 
Conner,  H.  L. 
Costello,  H.  N. 
Council,  M.  D. 
Denzer,  B.  S. 
Devan,  T.  A. 


Edlavitch,  B.  M. 
Engle,  R.  L. 
Fetnon,  H.  B. 
Gilcreest,  E.  L. 
Ginsburg,  H. 
Gorham,  L.  W. 
Grimes,  W.  L. 
Gunts,  E.  L. 
Hall,  C.  C. 
Hegeman,  R.  F. 
Hudson,  W.  R. 
Jarvis,  H.  G. 
Johann,  A.  E. 
Johnson,  C.  A. 
Knowlton,  C.  C. 
Ledbetter,  S.  L. 
Major,  R.  H. 


Mattice,  A.  F. 
Miller,  S.  R. 
Monroe,  D.  E. 
Morrison,  A.  W. 
Neel,  J.  C. 
Newcomb,  W.  B. 
Nichols,  F.  K. 
Nicholson,  S.  T. 
Norton,  W.  H. 
Nunnamaker,  A. 
Pahlas,  H.  M. 
Penix,  J.  H. 
Pratt,  J.  P. 
Ramage,  C.  M. 
Rhodes,  R.  L. 
Rogers,  W.  B. 
Rosenfeld,  J.  W. 


Sanderson,  R. 
Sawyer,  C.  R. 
Sawyer,  D.  M. 
Senseny,  H.  M. 
Sheetz,  J.  W. 
Stephenson,  H.  A. 
Taylor,  H.  L. 
Thornton,  W.  L. 
Tredway,  T.  P. 
Valk,  A.  deT. 
Watson,  C.  E. 
Watson,  H. 
Weinberg,  M. 
Wenning,  T.  H. 
Wesson,  M.  B. 
Whitcraft,  J.  H. 
Zartman,  L.  V. 


Physiology  of  Circulation  and  Respiration  and  Central  Nervous  System : 

Associate  Professor  Dawson.     Daily,  12  m.,  after  March  15.     (68). 
First  Year  Students  in  Medicine,  as  above. 
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GREEK      (22  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 
Greek  Seminary  :  Aristophanes  :    Professor  Gildersleeve. 


Wednesday,  10  a.  m 

Blume,  C.  A. 
Cooper,  R.  F 
Edgerton,  F. 

History  of  Greek  Comedy 

a.  m.,  Koom  14.     (13). 


Room  14.     (11). 


Monday  and 


Gates,  A.  M. 
Houghton,  H.  P. 
Johnson,  A.  C. 


Ogle,  M.  B. 
Preus,  J.  C.  K. 
Prichard,  H.  A. 


Saylor,  C.  H. 
Wagener,  A.  P. 


Professor  Gildersleeve.     Thursday,    10 


Blume,  C.  A. 
Cooper,  R.  F. 
Edgerton,  F. 
Gates,  A.  M. 


Houghton,  H.  P. 
Johnson,  A.  C. 
Martin,  H. 


Meredith,  C.  O. 
Ogle,  M.  B. 
Preus,  J.  C.  K. 


Prichard,  H.  A. 
Saylor,  C.  H. 
Wagener,  A.  P. 


Gates,  A.  M. 
Houghton,  H.  P. 
Johnson,  A.  C. 


Ogle,  M.  B. 
Preus,  J.  C.  K. 
Prichard,  H.  A. 


Saylor,  C.  H. 
Wagener,  A.  P. 


Professor  Gildersleeve.     Friday,  10 


Ogle,  M.  B. 
Preus,  J.  C.  K. 
Prichard,  H.  A. 


Saylor,  C.  H. 
Wagener,  A.  P. 

Monday  and 


Saylor,  C.  H. 
Wagener,  A.  P. 

Friday,    9   a.    m.. 


Saylor,  C.  H. 
Wagener,  A.  P. 


Homeric  Syntax:  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Eoom 
14.     (11). 

Blume,  C.  A. 
Cooper,  R.  F. 
Edgerton,  F. 

Readings  in  the  Tragic  Poets 
a.  m.,  Room  14.     (11). 
Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M. 

Cooper,  R.  F,  Houghton,  H.  P. 

Edgerton,  F.  Johnson,  A.  C. 

Greek  Rhythms  and  Metres  :  Associate  Professor  Miller. 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (10). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Ogle,  M.  B. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Houghton,  H.  P.  Prichard,  H.  A. 

Edgerton,  F.  Johnson,  A.  C. 

Greek  Journal  Club  :  Associate  Professor  Miller. 
Room  14.      (9). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Johnson,  A.  C. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Houghton,  H.  P.  Preus,  J.  C.  K. 

Edgerton,  F. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition  :  Associate  Professor  Miller.  Saturday, 
9  a.  m.,  Room  8.     (5). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Houghton,  H.  P.         Johnson,  A.  C.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Cooper,  R.  F. 

Lucian  ;  Aristophanes,  Frogs  :    (  Undergraduate  Greek  4)  :  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Spieker.     Thursday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (2). 
Harding,  W.  O'B.        Martin,  H. 

Lyric   Poets;   Sophocles,  Ajax;   Prose  Composition:    (Undergraduate 
GreekS):  Associate  Professor  Spieker.     Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (1). 
Snyder,  J.  E. 

Isocrates,  ad  Demonicum;  Euripides,  Hippolytus;  Prose  Composition: 

(  Undergraduate  Greek  2)  :  Associate  Professor  Spieker.  Monday,  9 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10,  McCoy 
Hall.      (2). 

Fredman,  S.  Pearce,  W.  E. 

Plato,  Apology;  HerodOtUS  (selections);  Prose  Composition:  (Under- 
graduate Greek  1) ;  Associate  Professor  Miller.  Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  10.     (4). 

Ennis,  D.  L.  Larrimore,  R.  M.         Murray,  F.  K.  Will,  T.  S. 
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LATIN      (50  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Latin  Seminary  :  (Plautus  and  Terence) :  Professor  Smith.     Tuesday  and 
Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Koora  15.     (12). 
Blondheim,  D.  S.  Gates,  A.  M.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Ogle,  M.  B. 

Blume,  C.  A.  Houghton,  H.  P.  Martin,  H.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Edgerton,  F.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Meredith,  C.  0.  Wagener,  A.  P. 


Professor  Smith. 
Gates,  A.  M. 
Houghton,  H.  P. 
Johnson,  A.  C. 


Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  15. 

Lipscomb,  H.  C. 
Martin,  H. 
Meredith,  C.  0. 


(12). 


Ogle,  M.  B. 
Saylor,  C.  H. 
Wagener,  A.  P. 


Roman  Comedy  : 

Blondheim,  D.  S. 
Blume,  C.  A. 
Edgerton,  F. 

Readings  from  the  Elegy  :  Professor  Smith.  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
15.     (11). 
Blondheim,  D.  S.         Gates,  A.  M.  Martin,  H.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Blume,  C.  A.  Johnson  A.  C.  Meredith,  C.  O.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Edgerton,  F.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Ogle,  M.  B. 

Latin  Syntax  :  Professor  Smith.     Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (10). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Meredith,  C.  0.  Saylor,  C.  H. 

Edgerton,  F.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Ogle,  M.  B.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Gates,  A.  M.  Martin,  H. 

Latin  Readings  (Comedy)  :  Mr.  Ogle.    Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.    (7). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Lipscomb,  H.  C.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Cooper,  R.  F.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Ogle,  M.  B. 

Latin  Journal  Club  :  Professor  Smith.     Alternate  Fridays,  9  a.  m.,  Room 
15.     The  instructors  and  graduate  students  in  Latin. 

Roman  Literature:  (  Undergraduate  Latin  3) :  Professor  Smith.      Thurs- 
day, 12  m.,  Room  15.     (5). 

German,  J.  S.  Moseley,  A.  E.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Ware,  J.  T. 

Harding,  W.  O'B. 

Lucretius;  PlautUS :  (Undergraduate   Latin  3):  Dr.  Barret.     Monday 
and  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  16.     (4). 
German,  J.  S.  Harding,  W.  O'B.         Moseley,  A.  E.  Riddle,  L.  M. 

Cicero;   PlautUS :    (Undergraduate  Latin  2):    Dr.    Barret.      Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (4). 
Hughes,  H.  J.  Kelley,  C.  G.  Miller,  D. 


Horace;  Prose  Composition:   (Undergraduate  Latin  1) 
Daily,  except  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (28). 


Bevan,  T.  H. 
Blum,  I. 
Chew,  S.  C. 
Corner,  G.  W. 
Fisher,  A.  H. 
Fredman,  S. 
Frey,  H.  W. 


Guerard,  E.  P. 
Johnson,  W.  V. 
Larrimore,  R.  M. 
Levan,  C.  H. 
Lowndes,  R.  G. 
Mann,  A.  H. 
Marcus,  S.  W. 


Martin,  W.  H. 
Mathias,  C.  M. 
Murray,  F.  K. 
Onion,  G.  F. 
Owens,  J.  H. 
Pearce,  W.  E. 
Robinson,  A. 


Sweitzer,  C.  E. 
r  Dr.    Barret. 


Saiontz,  F. 
Stewart,  W.  A. 
Stewart,  W.  D. 
Vogeler,  A. 
Will,  T.  S. 
Whitcraft,  F.  P. 
White,  W.  Z. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART     (8  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall,  Room  15. 

Pausanias  and  Topography  of  Greece:  Dr.  Robinson.     Wednesday, 
12  m.,  Room  15.     (2). 
Houghton,  H.  P.  Preus,  J.  C.  K. 

Strabo  :  Dr.  Robinson.     Monday,  12  m.,  Room  15.     (3). 
Cooper,  K.  F.  Houghton,  H.  P.         Preus,  J.  C.  K. 

Greek  Life  :  Dr.  Robinson.     Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (6). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Preus,  J.  C.  K.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Harding,  W.  O'B.         Martin,  H. 

Greek  Sculpture  :  Dr.  Robinson.     Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  15.     (2). 

Cooper,  It.  F.  Preus,  J.  C.  K. 

Greek  Epigraphy  :  Dr.  Robinson.     Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room  15.     (2). 
Cooper,  R.  F.  Houghton,  H.  P. 


SANSKRIT   AND   COMPARATIVE   PHILOLOGY  (25  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall,  Room  19. 

Ethnology  of  the  Indo-European  Peoples :  Professor  Bloomfield. 
Monday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  19.      (14). 

Dutton,  G.  E.  French,  H.  F.  Mann,  A.  H.  Preus,  J.  C.  K. 

Edgerton,  F.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Meredith,  C.  O.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Ellison,  D.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Moseley,  A.  E.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Laprade,  W.  T. 

Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  Languages:  History  of 
Noun  Formation :  Professor  Bloomfield.  Wednesday,  4  p.  m. ,  Room 
19.     (14). 

Austin,  H.  D.  Cornelson,  C.  A.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Ogle,  M.  B. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.  Dutton,  G.  E.  Krug,  A.  H.  Preus,  J.  C.  K. 

Booker,  J.  M.  Edgerton,  F.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Blume,  C.  A.  Gates,  A.  M. 

Introduction    to    the   Lithuanian    Language   and    Literature:     Dr. 

Oliphant.     Saturday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  19.     (2). 
Blume,  C.  A.  Edgerton,  F. 

VediC  Seminary  :  (The  Atharva- Veda):  Professor  Bloomfield.    Tuesday, 
12  m.,  Room  19.     (4). 
Barret,  L.  C.  Bender,  H.  H.  Edgerton,  F.  Oliphant,  S.  G. 

Elementary    Sanskrit:     Professor    Bloomfield    and    Dr.    Oliphant. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  19.      (2). 
Blondheim,  D.  S.         Johnson,  A.  C.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Rig-Veda:  Professor  Bloomfield. 
Tuesday,  4  p.  m.     (3). 
Blume,  C.  A.  Edgerton,  F.  Gates,  A.  M. 

Introduction  to  Pali  and  Buddhist  Literature :  Professor  Bloomfield. 
Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  19.     (5). 
Barret,  L.  C.  Edgerton,  F.  Oliphant,  S.  G.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Bender,  H.  H. 
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ORIENTAL  SEMINARY      (35  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Dillmann  Library,  Room  18,  McCoy  Hall. 

History  Of  the  Ancient  East  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Persia,  Israel,  and 

Judah):  Associate  Professor  Johnston.     Wednesday,  11  a.  m.     (4). 

Blanc,  P.  Gullixson,  T.  F.  Preus,  J.  C.  K.  Wood,  W.  W. 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions   and   the   Old  Testament:  Associate  Professor 
Johnston.     Thursday,  11  a.  m.      (2). 
Gullixson,  T.  F.  Preus,  J.  C.  K.  , 

The  Prophets  of  Israel,  with  Interpretation  of  Selected  Chapters  of  the 

Authorized  Version  :  Dr.  Foote.  Monday,  7  p.  m.  (21). 

Appelbaum,  S.  J.        Cooke,  J.  V.  Duke,  W.  W.  Hopkins,  J.  G. 

Bryant,  C.  H.               Crowe,  S.  J.  Engle,  K.  I>.                 Lindeman,  E.  E. 

Carstens,  C.  F.              Deming,  E.  A.  Fuerbringer,  R.O.  Rinde,  H. 

Clark,  E.  R.                   Derge,  H.  F.  Higgins,  W.  H.            Shugerman,  H.  P. 

Clark,  W.  K.                 Drinkard,  R.  U.  Hill,  M.  C.  Worthington,  J.K. 
Clarke,  R.  D. 

Elementary  Hebrew  :  Dr.  Foote.     Wednesday,  3-5  p.  m.    (2). 
Ware,  J.  T.  Wood,  W.  W. 

Hebrew  (Second  Year's  Course):  Dr.  Blake.     Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
4p.m.     (1). 
Gullixson,  T.  F. 

Unpointed  Hebrew  Texts  :  Dr.  Rosenau.    Friday,  3  p.m.     (1). 

Blanc.  P. 

Hebrew  and  Assyrian  Prose  Composition  :  Professor  Haupt.    Monday, 

5  p.  m.     (2). 
Blanc,  P.  Gullixson,  T.  F. 

Comparative  Semitic  Grammar :  Professor  Haupt.   Monday,  3  p.  m.  (3). 

Blanc,  P.  Gullixson,  T.  F.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Old  Testament  Seminary  :    (Minor  Prophets) :    Professor  Haupt.     Tues- 
day, 4-6  p.  m.     (11). 


Blake,  F.  R.                  Bransky,  0.  E. 
Blanc,  P.                        Ember,  A. 
Blum,  I.                        Foote,  T.  C. 

Gullixson,  T.  F. 
Parelboff,  B.  M. 
Potts,  I. 

Saiontz,  F. 
Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Hexateuchal  Criticism :  Dr.  Foote. 

Friday,  3  p.  m. 

(2). 

Gullixson,  T.  F.           Preus,  J.  C.  K. 

Hebrew  Conversation  :  Dr.  Ember. 

Friday,  2  p.  m. 

(2). 

Snyder,  J.  E.  Ware,  J.  T. 

Cursory    Reading   Of  the  Bible:    Dr.    Ember.      Tuesday  and  Friday, 
11a.m.     (4). 
Bransky,  O.  E.  Ellison,  D.  Fredman,  S.  Potts,  I. 

Modern  Hebrew  :  Dr.  Ember.     Tuesday  and  Friday,  12  m.     (5). 
Bransky,  O.  E.  Fredman,  S.  Potts,  I.  Saiontz,  F. 

Ellison,  D. 

Biblical  Aramaic  Grammar  and  Interpretation  of  the  Aramaic  portions 
Of  the  Book  of  Ezra  :  Dr.  Blake.     Friday,  4  p.  m.     (1). 
Blanc,  P. 

Syriac  :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.     Wednesday,  10  a.  m.     (1). 
Blanc,  P. 
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Assyrian    ( Grammar  and  Reading  of  Selected   Texts) :  Professor  Haupt. 
Monday,  4  p.  m.     (2). 
Blanc,  P.  Gullixson,  T.  F. 

Hieroglyphic  Egyptian  :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.    Saturday,  1  p.  m. 

(1). 
Wood,  W.  W. 

Select  Hieratic  Papyri  :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.    Saturday,  3  p.  m. 

Wood,  w.  w. 

Coptic  (Steindorff s  Grammar) :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.     Saturday, 
2  p.m.     (1). 
Wood,  W.  W. 

Journal  Meeting  :  Professor  Haupt.     Tuesday,  3  p.  m.     The  instructors 
and  graduate  students  in  the  Oriental  Seminary. 


ENGLISH      (140  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

English  Seminary  :  (1)  The  Chaucerian  School  of  Poets ;  (2)  Prose  Writers 
of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries  :  Professor  Bright.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  3-5  p.  m.,  Eoom  4.     (8). 

Booker,  J.  M.  Dutton,  G.  E.  Licklider,  A.  H.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Cornelson,  C.  A.  Krug,  A.  H.  Longest,  C.  Weaver,  C.  P. 

Interpretation  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poems:  Professor  Bright.  Monday, 
11  a.  m.,  Eoom  10.      (8). 

Booker,  J.  M.  Dutton,  G.  E.  Licklider,  A.  H.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Cornelson,  C.  A.  Krug,  A.  H.  Longest,  C.  Weaver,  C.  P. 

Special  Topics  in  Historical  Grammar:    Dr.  Ramsay.     Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  12.     (8). 
Booker,  J.  M.  Dutton,  G.  E.  Licklider,  A.  H.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Cornelson,  C.  A.  Krug,  A.  H.  Longest,  C.  Weaver,  C.  P. 

Journal  Meeting  :  Professor  Bright.  Alternate  Fridays,  3-5  p.  m., 
Room  4.     (12). 

Booker,  J.  M.  Epes,  J.  D.  Licklider,  A.  H.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Cornelson,  C.  A.  French,  J.  C.  Longest,  C.  Ramsay,  R.  L.- 

Dutton,  G.  E.  Krug,  A.  H.  Melton,  W.  F.  Weaver,  C.  P. 

"Romantic"  Movement  in  English  Literature:  Professor  Browne. 
Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (5). 

Cornelson,  C.  A.  Lewis,  T.  A.  Longest,  C.  Weaver,  C.  P. 

Dutton,  G.  E. 

Undergraduate  Courses. 

English   Literature  6 :    (Early  English  ;  Early  Scottish  Poets)  :   Professor 
Browne.     Monday,  12  m.,  Room  12.     (3). 
Cornelson.  C.  A.  Pietsch,  C.  F.  Weaver,  C.  P. 
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English    Literature  5:     {English    Literature,    18th    and    19th    Centuries; 
Elizabethan    Literature)  :    Professor    Browne.      Wednesday,    9    a.  m., 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  ra.,  Room  6.     (4). 
Black,  J.  M.  Moseley,  A.  E.  Perce,  L.  W.  Will,  T.  S. 

English  Literature  4 :  ( American  Literature)  :  Dr.  French.    Tuesday,  10 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  11.     (4). 
Brush,  N.  H.  Crane,  J.  A.  Harris,  H.  P.  Pietseh,  C.  F. 

English  Literature  3  :  Professor  Greene.    Wednesday,  9  a.  m. ,  Thurs- 
day, 10  a.  m,,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (15). 
Blanck,  W.  L.  German,  J.  S. 

Caples,  H.  L.  Glen,  W.  R. 

Erlanger,  M.  S.  Gould,  C.  P. 

Frank,  H.  S.  Gow,  A.  M. 


Harding,  W.O'B. 
Hills,  E  T. 
Holmes,  J.  M. 
Myers,  W.  E. 


Pietseh,  C.  F. 
Pleet,  W. 
Stabler,  J.  II. 


Professor  Greene.   Wednesday,  2  p.  m.,  Thurs- 
.,  Room  11.     (49). 

Mathias,  C.  M. 


English  Literature  1 

day  and  Friday,  12 
Abel,  G.  H. 
Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Bernhardt,  C.  L. 
Black,  J.  M. 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Cohen,  J. 
Cole,  J.  W. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 
Green,  J.  E. 

English    Composition   3  :     (Exposition    and     Argument) 
Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  9.     (8). 


Hack,  F.  N. 
Hardcastle,  H.  ] 
HechtJ  M.  E. 
Holmes,  F.  G. 
Hughes,  H.  J. 
Hutzler,  A.  D. 
Kellv,  C.  G. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
McCauley,  R.  H 
Mackenzie,  D. 
Maddren,  R.  F. 
Mann,  A.  H. 


Mertie,  J.  B. 
Michael,  W.  H. 
Miller,  D. 
Ortmann,  E.  W. 
Peck,  P. 
Pedrick,  F.  B. 
Price,  H.  B. 
Rein  hard,  F. 
Riddle,  L.  M. 
Ridgely,  J.  W. 
Schwartz,  G.  H.  C. 


Sellman,  R.  O. 
Snyder,  J.  E. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Sweitzer,  C.  E. 
Sykes,  P.  L. 
Thompson,  W. 
Tilghman,  R.  L. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Williams,  F.  T. 
Williams,  R.  C. 
Wright,  J.  P. 
Wylie,  H.  B. 

Dr.    French. 


Fleischmann,  A.  J. 
Gait.  R.  H. 


Glen,  W.  R. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 


Padgett,  A.  R. 
Perce,  L.  W. 


English  Composition  2 :   (Description  and  Narration) 
Tuesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  9.     (7). 


Reynolds,  S.  M. 
Singewald,  K. 

Professor  Greene. 


Cole,  J.  W. 
Green,  J.  E. 


Myers,  W.  E. 
Perce,  L.  W. 


English  Composition  la:  Dr.  Ramsay. 


Abel,  G.  H. 
Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Brenton.  B.  F.  P. 


Brush,  N.  H. 
Hutzler,  A.  D. 


Pietseh,  C.  F.  Sykes,  P.  L. 
Reynolds,  S.  M. 

Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  8.   (9). 

Mathias,  C.  M.  Tilghman,  R.  L. 

Sweitzer,  C.  E.  Wylie,  H.  B. 


English  Composition  1 : 

Section  A :  Dr.  French.     Monday, 
Room  11.     (28). 
Bevan,  T.  H. 
Blum,  I. 
Chandlee,  G.  M. 


Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m., 


Chew,  S.  C. 
Corner,  G.  W. 
Ennis,  D.  L. 
Fisher,  A.  H. 


Fredman,  S. 
Gutman,  L.  J. 
Haupt,  A.  B. 
Hill,  J.  B. 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Johnson,  W.  V. 
Marcus,  S. 


Martin,  W.  H. 
Onion,  G.  F. 
Overbeck,  R.  M. 
Owens,  J.  H. 
Pearce,  W.  E. 
Russell,  H.  L. 
Saiontz,  F. 


Stewart,  W.  G. 
Thompson,  W. 
Todd,  M.  H. 
Vogeler,  A. 
Will,  T.  S. 
Woodall,  T.  L. 
Woods,  A.  C. 


Section  B :  Dr.  Ramsay. 
Room  8.     (27). 
Baily,  J. 
Bird,  B.  G. 
Bishop,  G.  W. 
Bond,  W.  L. 
Bonebrake,  B.  £ 
Davis,  W.  S. 
Deale,  H.  V. 


Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m., 


Dolewczynski,  E. 
Frey,  H.  W. 
Guerard,  E.  P. 
Larrimore,  R.  M. 
Levan,  C.  H. 
Lowndes,  R.  G. 
Marburg,  W.  A. 


Marvel,  N.  C. 
Maynard,  J.  H. 
Moses,  H.  L. 
Murray,  F.  K. 
Robinson,  A. 
Sattler,  G.  W. 
Schneeberger,  P. 


Smith,  F.  J. 
Sonneborn,  H. 
Stewart,  W.  D. 
Weems,  B.  F. 
Whitcraft,  F.  P. 
White,  W.  Z. 
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Public  Speaking  2  :  (Debate):  Dr.  Fkench. 

Section  A.      Thursday,  2  p.  m.,  Donovan  Koom.     (21). 

Abel,  G.  H.  Gorton,  W.  S.  Mann,  A.  H.  Peck,  P. 

Bair,  M.  Z.  Gow,  A.  M.  Marcus,  S.  W.  Price,  H.  B. 

Brever,  F.  G.  Hughes,  H.  J.  McCauley,  R.  H.  Schwartz,  G.  H.  C. 

Cooke,  C.  W.  Hutzler  A.  D.  Miller,  D.  Sweitzer,  C.  E. 

Dolewczvnski,  E.  Kelly,  C.  G.  Ortmann,  E.  W.  Wright,  J.  P. 
Frank,  H.  S. 

Section  B.     Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Donovan  Koom.     (25). 

Armstrong,  A.  G.  Green,  J.  E.  Mathias,  C.  M.  Streett,  D.  C. 

Bernhardt,  C.  L.  Hack,  F.  N.  .       Mertie,  J.  B.  Sykes,  P.  L. 

Brenton,  B.  F.  P.  Heeht,  M.  E.  Reinhard,  F.  Tilghman,  R.  L. 

Bridgman,  E.  W.  Holmes,  F.  G.  Ridgely,  J.  W.  Wegefarth,  P. 

Brush,  N.  H.  Loos,  H.  H.  Sellman,  R.  O.  Williams,  F.  T. 

Chesney,  A.  M.  Mackenzie,  D.  Snyder,  J.  E.  Williams,  R.  C. 
Cohen,  J. 

Public  Speakingf  1  :  (Reading  and  Platform  Speaking)  :  Dr.  French. 
Section  A.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Donovan  Room.     (12). 

Bevan,  T.  H.  Hopkins,  O.  B.  Saiontz,  F.  Stewart,  W.  A. 

Corner,  G.  W.  Onion,  G.  F.  Schneeberger,  P.  Todd,  M.  H. 

Fisher,  A.  H.  Russell,  H.  L.  Smith,  F.  J.  Weems,  B.  F. 

Section  B.     Tuesday,  12  m.,  Donovan  Room.     (8). 
Blum,  I.  Haupt,  A.  B.  Overbeck,  R.  M.  Pearce,  W.  E. 

Bond,  W.  L.  Johnson,  W.  V.  Owens,  J.  H.  Whitcraft,  F.  P. 

Section  C.     Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Donovan  Room.  (11). 
Baily,  J.                         Guerard,  E.  P.              Maddren,  R.  F.  Sattler,  G.  W. 

Bishop,  G.  W.  Gutman,  L.  J.  Martin,  W.  H.  Vogeler,  A. 

Chew,  S.  C.  Lowndes,  R.  G.  Marvel,  N.  C. 

Section  D.     Wednesday,  2  p.  m. ,  Donovan  Room.     ( 7 ) . 
Fredman,  S.  Levan,  C.  H.  Sonneborn,  H.  Woodall,  T.  L. 

Frey,  H.  W.  Moses,  H.  L.  White,  W.  Z. 


GERMAN      (62  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 


German    Seminary :     (Nibelungenlied)  :     Professor    H.    Wood.     Monday 
and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (3). 
Cornelson,  C.  A.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Hemry,  F.  S. 

Germanic  Society:  Professor  H.  Wood.     Alternate  Fridays,  4-6  p.  m., 
Room  4.     (4). 
Cornelson,  C.  A.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Hemry,  F.  S.  Roulston,  R.  B. 

Gothic:    Professor   H.  Wood.     Wednesday,    12  m.,  Thursday,  9  a.    m., 
Room  4.     (4). 
Cornelson,  C.  A.  Dutton.  G.  E.  Edgerton,  F.  Weaver,  C.  P. 

Germanic  Mythology  :  Professor  H.  Wood.     Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thurs- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (2). 
Cornelson,  C.  A.  Haupt,  W.  C. 

Modern  Dutch  :  Associate  Professor  Vos.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4  p.m., 
Room  6.     (3). 
Blondheim.  D.  S.         Hemry,  F.  S.  Roulston,  R.  B. 
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Old  High  German  :  (Introductory  Course)  :  Associate  Professor  Vos.    Tues- 
day, 3  p.  m.,  Room  6.     (2). 
Edgerton.  F.  Haupt,  W.  C. 

History  of  the  German  Novel  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  :  Dr.  Baker. 
Friday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  10.     (3). 
Cornelson,  C.  A.  Hemry,  F.  S.  Krug,  A.  H. 

Undergraduate  Courses  » 

German  1  :  Prose  Headings :  Associate  Professor  Vos.  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Wednesday  ;  Prose  Composition:  Professor  H.  Wood.  Thursday,  12  m., 
Room  6.      (20). 

Baily,  J.                        Cole,  J.  W.                   Lowndes,  II.  G,  Stewart,  W.  D. 

Bevan,  T.  II.                Deale,  H.  V.                 Marvel,  N.  C.  Vogeler,  A. 

Bonebrake,  B.  S.          Erlanger,  M.  S.            Moses  H.  L.  Weerus,  B.  F. 

Brush,  N.  H.                 Fisher,  A.  H.                Russell,  II.  L.  White,  W.  Z. 

Chew,  S.  C.                    Ilardcastle,  H.  K.        Stabler,  J.  H.  Williams,  R.  D. 

German  2  :  Prose  Composition :  Professor  H.  Wood  and  Mr.  Hofmann. 
Monday,  9  a.  m.  ;  Goethe  and  Schiller :  Associate  Professor  Vos.  Tuesday, 
10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (9). 

Bridgman,  E.  W.         Frey,  H.  W.  McCauley,  R.  H.  Wegefarth,  P. 

Caples,  H.  L.  Green,  J.  E.  Owens,  J.  H.  Williams,  F.  T. 

Chesney,  A.  M. 

German  3  :  Readings  in  Contemporary  Literature :  Professor  H.  Wood. 
Monday  and  Tuesday  ;  Lyrics  and  Ballads :  Associate  Professor  Vos. 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (11). 

Bird,  W.  E.  Mann,  A.  H.  Rolker,  H.  F.  Sykes,  P.  L. 

Cooke,  C.  W.  Ortmann,  E.  W.  Schmeisser,  H.  C.        Williams,  R.  C. 

Kelly,  C.  G.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Schwartz,  G.  H.C. 

German  4  :  Scientific  Readings :  Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.      Monday  and  Tues- 
day, op.  m.,  Room  8.     (9). 
Blodgett,  F.  H.  Bridgman,  E.  W.         Fried,  H.  Singewald,  J.  T. 

Bloomfield,  A.  L.         Doetsch,  E.  P.  Mears,  B.  Strouse,  D.  E. 

Bramble,  J.  H. 

Elementary  German:  Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.      Daily,  except  Thursday,  2 
p.  m.,  Room  6.     (3). 
Flippin,  P.  S.  French,  H.  F.  Laprade,  W.  T. 


German  Historical  Readings  :  Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.   Monday  and  Tuesday, 
3  p.m.,  Room  6.     (3). 
Freeman,  D.  S.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Patton,  K.  S. 

Oral  Practice  in  German  :  Mr.  Hofmann.     Monday,  5  p.  m.,  Thursday, 
10  a.  m.     Room  11.     (2). 
Frey,  H.  W.  Riddle,  L.  M. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES    ( 112  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Elliott.     Alternate    Wednesdays, 

Patton,  K.  S.  Towles,  0. 

Alternate    Wednesdays,  11  a.  m.- 


Old   French   Seminary :    Professor 
11  a.  ra.-l  p.  m.,  Room  2.      (6). 

Austin,  H.  D.  Lancaster,  H.  C. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.         Laubscher,  G.  G. 

Marie's  Lays :    Professor  Elliott. 
1  p.  m.,  Room  2.    (4). 
Blondheim,  D.  S.  Laubscher,  G.  G. 

Romance  Club 


Professor  Elliott. 


Austin,  H.  D. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 
Hildebrandt,  L.  F. 


Lancaster,  H.  C. 
Laubscher.  G.  G. 


Patton,  K.  S.  Towles,  O. 

Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (9). 
Patton,  K.  S.  Towles,  O. 

Ray,  J.  A.  Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 


Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (4). 
Laubscher,  G.  G.         Patton,  K.  S. 


French  Dialects  :  Professor  Elliott. 
Blondheim,  D.  S.         Lancaster,  H.  C. 

Dante  :  Professor  Elliott.     Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (4). 

Austin,  H.  D.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Laubscher,  G.  G.         Towles,  O. 

Popular  Latin  :  Professor  Elliott.     Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (4). 


Austin,  H.  D. 


Patton,  K.  S. 


Laubscher,  G.  G. 

French  Phonology  :  Associate  Professor  Armstrong. 
day,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (5). 

Laubscher,  G.  G.         Meredith,  C.  0. 


Austin,  H.  D. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 


Towles,  O. 
Monday,  Wednes- 

Towles,  O. 


Associate  Professor  Armstrong.     Monday,  9  a.  m.. 


Laubscher,  G.  G. 


Meredith,  C.  O. 


Towles,  O. 


Thursday  and  Friday, 

Patton,  K.  S. 

Associate  Professor  Armstrong. 

Patton,  K.  S. 

Associate  Professor  Armstrong. 


French  Phonetics 

Room  2.     (5). 
Austin,  H.  D. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 

French  Syntax  :  Associate  Professor  Armstrong 
9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (3). 
Lancaster,  H.  C.  Laubscher,  G.  G. 

Old  French   Readings:    (Class  A)  : 
Monday,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (3). 
Booker,  J.  M.  Krug,  A.  H. 

Old  French  Readings:    (Class  B): 
Wednesday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  6.     (5). 

Austin,  H.  D.  Mason,  J.  F. 

Blondheim,  D.  S. 

Modern    French    Seminary :     (Literature)  :    Associate   Professor  Ogden. 
Alternate  Saturdays,  11  a,  m.-l  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (4). 
Lancaster,  H.  C.  Laubscher,  G.  G.         Mason,  J.  F.  Patton,  K.  S. 

Lectures  on  French    Poetry :     Associate  Professor  Ogden.      Tuesday, 
9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (6). 
Austin,  H.  D.  Lancaster,  H.  C.  Patton,  K.  S.  Towles,  O. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.         Meredith,  C.  O. 

Provencal  :  Associate  Professor  Ogden.     Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.    (5). 

Austin,  H.  D.        Lancaster,  H.  C.  Mason,  J.  F. 

Hemry,  F.  S. 


Meredith,  C.  0. 


Towles,  O. 


Patton,  K.  S. 
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Lectures  on  French  Drama :    Associate    Professor    Ooden.      Monday, 
11  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (5). 
Austin,  II.  D.  Laubscher,  G.  G.         Patton,  K.  S.  Towles,  O. 

Lancaster,  H.  C. 

Spanish  Seminary  :  (Poems  of  the  Mester  de  Clerecia)  Professor  Marden. 
Wednesday,  3-5  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (3). 
Hildebrandt.L.F.        Ray,  J.  A.  Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 

Old  Spanish  Epic  :  Professor  Marden.    Wednesday,  9  a.m.,  Pwoom  2.   (8). 
Austin,  H.  D.  Dutton,  G.  E.  Meredith,  C.  O.  Towles,  0. 

Blondheira,  D.  S.  Laubscher,  G.  G.  Ray,  J.  A.  Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 

Readings  in  Old  Spanish  Literature :  Professor  Marden.    Friday,  12  m., 
Room  2.      (5). 
Austin,  H.  D.  Dutton,  G.  E.  Laubscher,  G.  G.         Towles,  O. 

Blondheira,  D.  S. 

Spanish  Historical  Grammar:  Professor  Marden.     Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (4). 
Dutton,  G.  E.  Patton,  K.  S.  Towles,  0.  Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 

Italian  :  The   Contemporary  Novelists :   Dr.   Shaw.      Saturday,    9   a.    m. , 
Room  2.     (5). 
Austin,  H.  D.  Laubscher,  G.  G.         Mason,  J.  F.  Towles,  0. 

Haupt,  W.  C. 

Italian  Readings  :  Dr.  Shaw.     Friday,  3  p.m.,  Room  2.     (4). 
Austin,  H.  D.  Blondheim,  D.  S.  Laubscher,  G.  G.  Towles,  O. 

Early  Italian  Prose :  Dr.  Shaw.     Saturday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (3). 
Austin,  H.  D.  Laubscher,  G.  G.  Towles,  O. 

Italian  Conversation  :  Dr.  Shaw.    Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (4). 

Blondheira,  D.  S.         Laubscher,  G.  G.  Myers,  W.  E.  Towles,  0. 

French  Palaeography  :  Dr.  Keidel.     Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.    (4). 
Austin,  H.  D.  Blondheim,  D.  S.         Laubscher,   G.  G.        Towles,  O. 

Methodology  :  Dr.  Keidel.     Tuesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (3). 
Austin,  H.  D.  Blondheim,  D.  S.  Towles,  0. 

French  Versification  :  Dr.  Keidel.    Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  7.    (1). 

Blondheim,  D.  S. 

Mediaeval  Sources:  Dr.  Keidel.     Saturday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (1). 
Melton,  W.  F. 

Undergraduate  Courses 

French  3:    Dr.   Brush.     Monday,  8-10  p.   m.,   Wednesday,  3  p.    m., 
Room  7.     (6). 

Crane,  J,  A.  MacSherry,  R.  Parelhoff,  B.  M.  Stone,  W.  T. 

French,  H.  F.  Moseley,  A.  E. 

French  2  :  Dr.  Brush.     Monday,  9  a.m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday, 
11  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (26). 

Bernhardt,  C.  L.  Giffen,  W.  Johnson,  W.  V.  Strouse,  D.  E. 

Bird,  W.  E.  Gloth,  C.  F.  Kelly,  C.  G.  Sykes,  P.  L. 

Black,  J.  M.  Grauer,  A.  Myers,  W.  E.  Whitcraft,  F.  P. 

Bloomfield,  A.  L.  Hecht,  M.  E.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Williams,  R.  C. 

Blum,  I.  Hills,  E.  T.  Schwartz,  G.  H.  C.  Wright,  J.  P. 

Chew,  S.  C.  Hynson,  H.  P.  Stabler,  J.  H.  Wylie,  H.  B. 

Dolewcynski,  E.  Iglehart,  I.  W. 
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French  la:   Dr.  Brush.      Daily,  except  Friday,  12  m.,  Koom  7.     (21). 

Bird,  B.  G.  Doetsch,  E.  P.  Hutzler,  A.  D.  Reinhard,  F.  O. 

Bishop,  G.  W.  Fleischmann,  A.  J.      Loos,  II.  H.  Sellnian,  R.  O. 

Cohen,  J.  Frey,  H.  W.  Mann,  A.  H.  Sweitzer,  C.  E. 

Cooke,  C.  W.  Gorton,  W.  S.  Maynard,  J.  H.  Tilghman,  R. 

Corner,  G.  W.  Guerard,  E.  P.  Michael,  W.  H.  Woodall,  T.  L. 

Davis,  W.  S. 

French  lb  :   Associate  Professor  Ogden.     Daily,  except  Friday,  12  m., 
Room  8.     (19). 


Bair,  M.  Z. 
Gow,  A.  M. 
Harris,  H.  P. 
Hill,  J.  B.  | 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 


Maddren,  R.  F. 
Marburg,  W.  A. 
Marcus,  S.  W. 
Martin,  W.  H. 
Onion,  G.  F. 


Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Saiontz,  F. 
Sattler,  G.  W. 
Schneeberger,  P. 
Smith,  F.  J. 


Sonneborn,  H. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stewart,  W.  A. 
Woods,  A.  C. 


French  :  {Elementary  Course)  :  Mr.  Austin.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, 12  m.,  Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  11.     (14). 

Fredman,  S.  Lewis,  T.  A.  Mertie,  J.  B.  Pedrick,  F.  B. 

German,  J.  S.  Mahin,  E.  G.  Nirdlinger,  S.  Robinson,  A. 

Harding,  W.  O'B.  McCauley,  R.  H.  Peck,  P.  Streett,  D.  C. 

Levan,  C.  H.  Mears,  B. 

Spanish  2  :  Professor  Marden.     Monday,  2  p.  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
3  p.m.,  Room  10.     (2). 
Pietsch,  C.  F.  Schwartz,  G.  H.  C. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m., 


Spanish  1  :    Professor  Marden. 
Room  8.     (12). 

Armstrong,  A.  G.        Hecht,  M.  E. 
Bird,  W.  E.  Meredith,  C.  O. 

Ellison,  D.  Myers,  W.  E. 

Italian  2:   Dr.  Shaw.     Tuesday,  3  p.m.,  Room  8 ;   Thursday,  3  p.  m., 
Friday,  12m.,  Room  6.     (4). 
Harris,  H.  P.  Haupt,  W.  C.  MacSherry,  R.  Moseley,  A.  E. 

Italian  1  :  Dr.  Shaw.    Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.m.,  Room  11.  (5). 


Parelhoff,  B.  M. 
Perce,  L.  W. 
Bernhardt,  W.  A. 


Reynolds,  S.  M. 
Ridgely,  J.  W. 
Stabler,  J.  H. 


Blanck,  W.  L. 
Giffen,  W. 


Iglehart,  I.  W. 


Webster,  H.  W. 


Williams,  R.  C. 


HISTORY      (56  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Seminary  :   European  History :   Professor  Vincent.     Alternate  Wednes- 
days, 10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Room  25.     (5). 
Flippin,  P.  S.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Ranft,  C.  F.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Freeman,  D.  S. 

Nineteenth  Century :  Professor  Vincent.    Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 
Room  25.     (7). 
Flippin,  P.  S.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Morse,  E.  H.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Mathews,  J.  M.  Thomsen,  H.  L 

Method  Of  Historical  Research  :   Professor  Vincent.     Monday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  25.     (6). 
Flippin,  P.  S.  Laprade,  W.  T.  McCabe,  D.  A.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Mathews,  J.  M. 
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Seminary  :   American  History :   Associate  Professor  Ballagh.    Alternate 
Wednesdays,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Room  25.     (5). 
Flippin,  P.  8.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Ranft,  C.  F.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Freeman,  D.  S. 

History  Of  the  United  States,  1789-1850  :   Associate  Professor  Ballagh. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m. ,  Room  25.     ( 9  ). 
Flippin,  P.  S.  Mathews,  J.  M.  Morse,  E.  H.  Thomsen,  H.  L 

Freeman,  D.  S.  McCabe,  D.  A.  Kan  ft,  C.  F.  Ware,  B.  L. 

Laprade,  W.  T. 

History  Of  American  Slavery  :  Associate  Professor  Ballagh.     Thursday, 
11a.  m.,  Room  25.     (7). 
Flippin,  P.  S.  Haupt,  W.  C.  Mathews,  J.  M.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Laprade,  W.  T.  McCabe,  D.  A. 

Diplomatic  History:  Professor  E.  J.  Benton.     (10).  [Ten  lectures]. 
Campbell,  R.  G.           Freeman,  D.  S.             McCabe,  D.  A.  Ranft,  C.  F. 

Creinen,  J.  F.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Morse,  E.  H.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Flippin,  P.  S.  Mathews,  J.  M. 

American  History  :  (  Undergraduate  History  4) :  Dr.  Steiner.     Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room  24.     (23). 

Bernhardt,  C.  L.  Hills,  E.  T.  Miller,  D.  Singewald,  K. 

Breyer,  F.  G.  Holmes,  F.  G.  Padgett,  A.  R.  Tilghraan,  R.  L. 

Frank,  H.  S.  Hughes,  H.  J.  Pleet,  W.  Wegefarth,  P. 

Giffen,  W.  Hunting,  W.  B.  Price,  H.  B.  Williams,  R.  C. 

Gould,  C.  P.  Hynson,  H.  P.  Reynolds,  S.  M.  Wright,  J.  P. 

Hecht,  M.  E.  Iglehart,  I.  W.  Ridgely,  J.  W. 

English  History  :    (  Undergraduate  History  3) :   Dr.  Steiner.      Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (6). 
Hack,  F.  N.  Mathias,  C.  M.  Pietsch,  C.  F.  Ridgely,  J.  W. 

Holmes,  F.  G.  Peck,  P. 

European  History  :   (  Undergraduate  History  2) :  Dr.  Wright.     Tuesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.m.,  Room  23.     (4). 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P.         MacSherry,  R.  Moseley,  A.  E.  Schwartz,  G.  H.  C. 

Greek  and  Roman  History  :    (  Undergraduate  History  1)  :    Dr.  Wright. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (13). 
Bevan,  T.  H.  Johnson,  W.  V.  Owens,  J.  H.  Stewart,  W.  A. 

Blum,  I.  Mann,  A.  H.  Pearce,  W.  E.  Stewart,  W.  D. 

Fisher,  A.  H.  Marcus,  S.  W.  Russell,  H.  L.  Whitcraft,  F.  P. 

Fredman,  S.  Onion,  G.  F.  Saiontz,  F.  White,  W.  Z. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY      (101  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Economic  Seminary  :    Professor    Hollander  and  Associate  Professor 
Barnett.     Wednesday,  alternately  11  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.      (7). 
Blum,  S.  Glocker,  T.  W.  McCabe,  D.  A.  Spedden,  E.  R. 

Cheetham,  E.  T.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  Morse,  E.  H. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy  :  Professor  Hollander.    Monday  and 
Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (12). 

Bryan,  J.  W.  Engle,  J.  S.  Kennedy,  J.  B.  McCabe,  D.  A. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Glocker,  T.  W.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Morse,  E.  H. 

Cheetham,  E.  T.         Hunley,  W.  M.  Mathews,  J.  M.  Spedden,  E.  R. 
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Municipal  Finance  :  Professor  Hollander. 
9  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (11). 


Wednesday  and  Thursday, 


Bryan,  J.  W. 
Campbell,  R.  G. 
Cb.eeth.am,  E.  T. 


Glocker,  T.  W. 
Hunley,  W.  M. 
Kennedy,  J.  B. 


Laprade,  W.  T. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 
McCabe,  D.  A. 


Morse,  E.  H. 
Spedden,  E.  R. 


Industrial  Corporations  :  Associate  Professor  Barnett.     Friday,  9  a.m., 
Room  24.     (12). 


Bryan,  J.  W. 
Campbell,  R.  G. 
Cheetham.  E.  T. 


Cremen,  J.  F. 
Glocker,  T.  W. 
Hunley,  W.  M. 


Kennedy,  J.  B. 
Laprade,  W.  T. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 


McCabe,  D.  A. 
Morse,  E.  H. 
Spedden,  E.  R. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Insurance:  Mr.  C.  C.  Hall.    Wednesday,  10 
a.  m.,  Room  22.     (10).     [Ten  lectures.] 


Campbell,  R.  G. 
Cheetham,  E.  T. 
Glocker,  T.  W. 


Hunley,  W.  M. 
Kennedy  J.  B. 
Laprade,  W.  T. 


Mathews,  J.  M. 
McCabe,  D.  A. 


Morse,  E.  H. 
Spedden,  E.  R. 


Economic  Institutions:  (  Undergraduate  Political  Economy  2)  :  Associate 
Professor  Barnett.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24. 
(25). 


Caples,  H.  L. 
Erlanger,  M.  S. 
Fleischmann,A.J. 
Frank,  H.  S. 
Giffen,  W. 
Glen,  W.  R. 
Gould,  C.  P. 


Gow,  A.  M. 
Harris,  H.  P. 
Hecht,  M.  E. 
Holmes,  J.  M. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 
Hynson,  H.  P. 


Iglehart,  I.  W. 
Lynch,  E.  C. 
MacSherry,  R. 
Marye,  W.  B. 
Padgett,  A.  R. 
Perce,  L.  W. 


Pleet,  W. 
Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Reynolds,  S.  M. 
Singewald,  K. 
Stabler,  J.  H. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 


Principles  Of  Economics  :   (  Undergraduate  Political  Economy  1) :  Wednes- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m. 


Section  A  :  Associate  Professor  Barnett.    Room  24.     (45) 
Bernhardt,  C.  L. 
Bevan,  T.  H. 


Bird,  W.  E. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Blum,  I. 
Bransky,  O.  E. 
Chew,  S.  C. 
Distler,  C.  M. 
Ellison,  D. 
Fisher,  A.  H. 
Fried,  H. 
Gait,  R.  H. 


Hack,  F.  N. 
Hendry,  E.  S. 
Holmes,  F.  G. 
Hughes,  H.  J. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Johnson,  W.  V. 
Knipp,  A.  R. 
Lowndes,  R.  G. 
Mann,  A.  H. 
Marcus,  S.  W. 
Martin,  W.  H. 


Mathias,  C.  M. 
McCauley,  R.  H. 
Miller,  D. 
Onion,  G.  F. 
Owens,  J.  H. 
Parelhoff,  B.  M. 
Peck,  P. 
Potts,  I. 

Reinhardt,  W.  A. 
Ridgely,  J.  W. 
Rolker,  H.  F. 


Section  B:  Mr.  Kennedy.     Room  21.     (17). 


Abel,  G.  H. 
Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Baily,  J. 
Bond,  W.  L. 
Ennis,  D.  L. 


Gorton,  W.  S. 
XJreen,  J.  E. 
Gutman,  L.  J. 
Haupt,  A.  B. 


Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Maddren,  R.  F. 
Marvel,  N.  C. 
Overbeck,  R.  M. 


Russell,  H.  L. 
Saiontz,  F. 
Schmeisser,  H.  C 
Stewart,  W.  A. 
Strouse,  D.  E. 
Sykes,  P.  L. 
Tilghman,  R.  L. 
Vogeler,  A. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
White,  W.  Z. 
Whitcraft,  F.  P. 


Snyder,  J.  E. 
Sweitzer,  C.  E. 
Todd,  M.  H. 
Williams,  R.  C. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE      fl2  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  Room  20,  McCoy  Hall. 

Political  Seminary:  Professor  Willoughby.    Friday,  12  m.     (9). 

Bryan,  J.  W.  Cremen,  J.  F.  Hunley,  W.  M.  McCabe,  D.  A. 

Campbell,  B.  G.  Gahan,  W.  H.  Mathews,  J.  M.  Morse,  E.  H. 

Crane,  B.  T. 

Theories  of  Church 

12  m.      (12). 
Bryan,  J.  W. 
Campbell,  B.  G. 
Crane,  B.  T. 


and  State :    Professor  Willoughby.     Wednesday, 


Cremen,  J.  F. 
Flippin.  P.  S. 

Gahan.  W.  II. 


Hardecker,  C. 
Hunley,  W.  M. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 


McCabe,  D.  A. 
Morse,  E.  II. 
Spedden,  E.  R. 


United  States  Constitutional  Law 

Tuesday,  12  m.     (11). 
Bryan,  J.  W.  Cremen,  J.  F. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Flippin,  P.  S. 

Crane,  B.  T.  Gahan,  W.  H. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Politics 

(12). 

Bryan,  J.  W.  Cremen,  J.  F. 

Campbell,  R.  G.  Flippin,  P.  S. 

Crane,  B.  T.  Gahan,  W.  H. 


Professor  Willoughby.    Monday  and 


Hardecker,  C. 
Hunley,  W.  M. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 


Morse,  E.  H. 
Spedden,  E  R. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Fobd.     Thursday,  12    m. 


Hardecker,  C. 
Hunley,  W.  M. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 


McCabe,  D.  A. 
Morse,  E.  H. 
Spedden,  E  R. 


PHILOSOPHY  AND  PSYCHOLOGY    (71  Students) 


Philosophical  Seminary  :  Professor  Baldwin.     Seminary  Room. 
Section  I:  Theory  of  Reality.     Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (8). 
Costin,  W.  W.  Dunlap,  K.  Franklin,  C.  L.  Riley,  I.  W. 

Dew,  A.  G.  Engle,  J.  S.  Furry,  W.  D.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Section  II  (Pro-Seminary) :  Theory  of  Knowledge:  Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  and 
Friday,  11  a.  m.     (11). 
Burrow,  N.  T.  Furry,  W.  D.  Hardecker,  C.  Weaver,  C.  P. 

Costin,  W.  W.  Gressitt,  J.  F.  Hayes,  E.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Dew,  A.  G.  Gullixson,  T.  F.  Lewis,  T.  A. 


Graduate  Conference :    Professors  Baldwin  and  Griffin. 
9  a.  m. ,  Seminary  Room.     (23). 


Monday, 


Burrow,  N.  T. 
Bryan,  J.  W. 
Conner,  J.  R. 
Costin,  W.  W. 
Dew,  A.  G. 
Dunlap,  K. 


Engle,  J.  S. 
Farrar,  C.  B. 
Franklin,  C.  L. 
Furry,  W.  D. 
Gressitt,  J.  F. 
Gullixson,  T.  F. 


Hardecker,  C. 
Hayes,  E. 
Hodgson,  J.  E. 
Krug,  A.  H. 
Lewis,  T.  A. 
Licklider,  A.  H. 


Myers,  C.  A. 
Rilev,  I.  W. 
Stratton,  G.  M. 
Weaver,  C.  P. 
Williams,  R.  D. 


Philosophy  of  Kant:   Professor  Griffin.     Monday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  12, 
McCoy  Hall.     (10). 

Bryan,  J.  W.  Furry,  W.  D.  Krug,  A.  H.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Dew  A.  G.  Gressitt,  J.  F.  Licklider,  A.  H.  Williams,  B.  D. 

Engle,  J.  S.  Hardecker,  C. 

English  Ethics  of  the  last  Half-Century 

4  p.m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (9). 
Bryan,  J.  W.  Gressitt,  J.  F.  Krug,  A.  H. 

Dew,  A.  G.  Hardecker,  C.  Licklider,  A.  H 

Engle,  J.  S.  Hayes,  E. 


Professor  Griffin.     Monday, 


Myers,  C.  A. 
WiL" 


rilliams,  R.  D. 
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Friday,  9-11  a.   m., 


Myers,  C.  A. 


Williams,  R.  D. 


Experimental  Psychology  :    (Research  Course) :   Professor  Stratton  and 
Dr.  Dunlap.     Daily,  2-5  p.  m.,  Psychological  Laboratory.     (4). 
Burrow,  N.  T.  Costin,  W.  W.  Furry,  W.  D.  Williams,  R.  D. 

Experimental  Psychology  :    (Introductory  Course)  :    Professor  Stratton 
and  Dr.  Dunlap.      Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2-5  p.  m.,  Psychological 
Laboratory.     (3). 
Burrow,  N.  T.  Gressitt,  J.  F.  Lewis,  T.  A. 

Psychology  of  Perception  :    Professor  Stratton. 
Seminary  Koom.     (6). 

Dew,  A.  G.  Gressitt,  J.  F.  Hayes,  E.  Lewis  T   A 

Furry,  W.  D.  Hardecker,  C.  ' 

Symbolic  Logic  :  Mrs.  Franklin.    Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Seminary  Koom. 
(6). 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Dew,  A.  G. 

Conner,  J.  R.  Engle,  J.  S. 

Theories  of  Vision :  Mrs.  Franklin. 

(5). 

Bernstein,  B.  A.  Dew,  A.  G.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Conner,  J.  R. 

Localization  of  Cerebral  Functions :  Dr.  Farrar. 

Psychological  Laboratory.      (13). 
Burrow,  N.  T.  Franklin,  C.  L.  Hardecker,  C. 

Dew,  A.  G.  Furry,  W.  D.  Hayes,  E. 

Dunlap,  K.  Gressitt,  J.  F.  Lewis,  T.  A. 

Engle,  J.  S. 

Psychology  of  the  Sub-conscious  :  Dr.  Dunlap. 
Seminary  Koom.     (9). 

Burrow,  N.  T.  Furry,  W.  D.  Hardecker,  C.  Lewis,  T.  A. 

Dew,  A.  G.  Gressitt,  J.  F.  Hayes,  E.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Engle,  J.  S. 

American  Philosophy  :  Dr.  Riley. 
(6). 

Hayes,  E.  Lewis,  T.  A. 


Thursday,  12  m.,  Seminary  Room. 
Williams,  R.  D. 
Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 


Myers,  C.  A. 
Weaver,  C.  P. 
Williams,  R.  D. 


Wednesday,  11a.  m. , 


Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Seminary  Room. 


Burrow,  N.  T. 
Dew,  A.  G. 


Engle,  J.  S. 
Hardecker,  C. 


Outlines  Of  the  History  Of  Philosophy  :  Professor  Griffin.  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  12  m.,  Koom  13,  McCoy  Hall.  (7).  [Undergraduate 
Philosophy  2]. 

Ellison,  D.  Lewis,  T.  A.  Parelhoff,  B.  M  Ware,  J.  T. 

Holmes,  J.  M.  Myers,  W.  E.  Raleigh,  G.  P. 

Psychology, — January  1  to  March  27  :  Professors  Griffin  and  Strat- 
ton ;  Ethics, — after  April  3  :  Professor  Griffin.  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,    10   a.   m.,    Room    12,    McCoy   Hall.      (51).      [Undergraduate 


Philosophy  1], 

Bird,  W.  E. 
Blanck,  W.  L. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Bransky,  O.  E. 
Caples,  H.  L. 
Crane,  J.  A. 
Distler,  C.  M. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Dolewczvnski,  E. 
Ellison,  D. 
Fleischmann,A.J. 
Frank,  H.  S. 
Fried,  H. 


Gait,  R.  H. 
German,  J.  S. 
Giffen,  W. 
Glen,  W.  R. 
Gould,  C.  P. 
Grauer,  A. 
Harding,  W.  O'B. 
Harris,  H.  P. 
Hendry,  E.  S. 
Hills,  E.  T. 
Holmes,  J.  M. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 


Hynson,  H.  P. 
Iglehart,  I.  W. 
Knipp,  A.  R. 
Lynch,  E.  C. 
MacSherry,  R. 
Marye,  W.  B. 
Moseley,  A.  E. 
Myers,  W.  E. 
Padgett,  A.  R. 
Parelhoff,  B.  M. 
Perce,  L.  W. 
Pietsch.  C.  F. 
Pleet,  W. 


Raleigh,  G.  P. 
Reinhardt,  W.  A. 
Reynolds,  S.  M. 
Rolker,  H.  F. 
Singewald,  K. 
Stabler,  J.  H. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stone,  W.  T. 
Strouse.  D.  E. 
Thompson,  W. 
Ware,  J.  T. 
Webster,  H.  W. 
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DRAWING      (16  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  Rooms  9  and  18,  Howard  Street  Building. 

Freehand   and    Mechanical   Drawing:;    Descriptive   Geometry  ■.     Mr, 
Whiteman.     Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  2-0  p.  m.     (16). 
Bair,  Z.  M.  Corner,  O.  W.  Bill,  J.  B.  Orerbeck,  It.  M. 

Bird,  B.  Gh  I  n  v,  JI.  W.  Larrimore,  It.  M.        Sonneborn,  11. 

Bonebrake,  B.  S.  Bardcastie.  II.  K.       Maddren,  R.  P.  Vbgeler,  A. 

Chandlee,  Gh  M.  Baupt,  A.  B.  Maynard,  J.  II.  Weeras,  B.  J'. 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.  D.     (260) 
Fourth  Year     (74) 


Adkins,  M.  T. 
Barnes,  F.  M. 
Beifeld,  A.  II. 
Birge,  E.  G. 
Boyd,  M.  L. 
Bristol,  L.  D. 
Brown,  C.  T. 
Brown,  W.  H. 
Bullock,  F.  D. 
Burbeck,  E.  K. 
Burnside,  C. 
Carson,  W.  E. 
Chesnutt,  J.  H. 
Clark,  E.  R. 
Clough,  P.  W. 
Cort,  E.  C. 
Cronk,  F.  Y. 
Cunningham,  R.  L. 
Davidson,  C.  F. 


Dernebl,  P.  II. 
Dinsmore,  W.  W. 
Dochez,  A.  R. 
Dun  lap,  R.  W. 
DuPree,  D.  H. 
Gatch,  W.  D. 
Gilbert,  G.  B. 
Graber,  H. 
Greene,  I.  B. 
Guthrie,  C.  G. 
Hahn,  M. 
Harrison,  A.  P. 
Hartman,  G.  W.  K. 
Hazlehurst,  F. 
Hellenbrand,  R.  W. 
Hellweg,  E.  S. 
Henry,  G.  R. 
Heuer,  G.  J. 
Hill,  E.  C. 


Hincher,  C.  L. 
Hopkins,  J.  G. 
Kefiey,  H.  L. 
Krause,  A.  K. 
Law,  S.  P. 
Lyon,  B.  B.  V. 
McLaughlin,  P.W. 
Mai  one,  E.  F. 
Orchard,  N.  G. 
Owens,  F.  T. 
Palmer,  C.  B. 
Parsons,  W.  T. 
Partridge,  C.  D. 
Pauli,  W.  0. 
Pierce,  G. 
Pessagno,  E.  L. 
Plaggemeyer,  H.W. 
Preble,  P. 


Randall,  A. 
Ray,  D.  P. 
Rhodes,  C.  A. 
Riley,  C.  W. 
Ross,  M.  J. 
Sandrock,  E.  P. 
Schumacher,  H.  8. 
Scofield.  R.  B. 
Shallenberger.W.  F. 
Shore,  C.  A. 
Smith  G.  A. 
Smith,  J.  T. 
Souder,  C.  G. 
Stubenrauch,  C.  H. 
Turkington,  C.  H. 
Watson,  P.  T. 
White,  W.  H. 
Winternitz,  M.  C. 


Third  Year     (64) 


Appelbaum,  S.  J. 
Branch,  J.  R.  B. 
Brenizer,  A.  G. 
Brotherhood,  J.  S. 
Bryant,  C.  H. 
Burns,  J.  E. 
Carstens,  C.  F. 
Clark,  W.  K. 
Clarke,  R.  D. 
Cooke,  J.  V. 
Cool  ah  an,  E.  V. 
Coughlin,  F.  A. 
Crowe,  S.  J. 
Deming,  E.  A. 
Denison,  H.  S. 
Denner,  W.  R.  S. 


Derge,  H.  F. 
Drinkard,  R.  U. 
Duke,  W.  W. 
Evans,  H.  M. 
Flanagan,  J.  T. 
Frow,  J.  R. 
Fuerbringer,  R.  O. 
Grimm,  R.  M. 
Grove,  W.  E. 
Gundrum,  F.  F. 
Haas,  S.  L. 
Hanes,  F.  M. 
Hanson,  H. 
Harrison,  P.  W. 
Higgin*,  W.  H. 
Hill,  M.  C. 


LaMont,  C.  A. 
LeCron,  W.  L. 
Lindeman,  E.  E. 
Lindsay,  J.  WT. 
Masenheimer,  H.W. 
Mav,  C.  H. 
Mayo,  R.  W.  B. 
McCann,  J.  A. 
McClure,  R.  D. 
McDonnell,  P.  J. 
Mills,  C.  W. 
Morrill,  W.  P. 
Ney,  G.  C. 
Oppenheimer,  J.  H. 
Porter,  F.  G. 
Preston,  R.  S. 


Ray,  F.  S. 
Ray,  L.  E. 
Ridges,  A.  J. 
Rinde,  H. 
Robinson,  J.  L. 
Scarborough,  J.  I. 
Selling,  L. 
Shugerman,  H.  P. 
Stacy,  R.  L. 
Thomas,  A.  A. 
Torrey,  J.  M. 
Tracy,  D.  W. 
Vest,"  C.  W. 
Waring,  J.  J. 
Wilson,  J.  H. 
Worthington.J.K. 
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Second  Year     (54) 


Austrian,  C.  R. 
Baetjer,  W.  A. 
Bass,  J.  A. 

Birdsong,  J.  L. 
Budd,  S,  W. 
Burrows,  M.  T. 
Bush,  J.  S. 
("ashman,  B.  Z. 
Cecil,  A.  B. 
Child,  F.  C. 
Cole,  W.  F. 
Confer,  F.  M. 
Connett,  H.  L. 
Cooper,  E. 


Crawford,  J. 
Dimon,  J.  W.  W. 
Elliott,  J.  R. 
Emmert,  M.  W. 
Essick,  C.  R. 
Estes,  W.  L. 
Ferenbaugh,T.  L. 
Fisher,  A.  O. 
Fletcher,  H.  Q. 
Gentry,  E.  R. 
Girdwood,  E.  M. 
Hart,  W.  E. 
Harvev,  T.  W. 
Hilditch,  H.  W. 


Jeans,  P.  C. 
Kingsley,  C.  R. 
Lyman,  T. 
Mann,  B. 
Meader,  F.  M. 
Moss,  P.  B. 
Murphy,  J.  B. 
Nixon,  P.  I. 
Pretz,  G.  R. 
Sellards,  A.  W. 
Sprout,  T.  P. 
Stevenson,  L.  G. 
Stewart,  J.  R. 


Stick,  E.  W. 
Thomson,  II.  S. 
Trotter,  C.  E. 
Waite.  R.  L. 
Walker,  I.  C. 
Wallace,  W.  G. 
Walton,  D.  C. 
Watkins,  L.  H. 
Webb,  C.  W. 
Wiesender,  A.  J. 
Woltcreck,  G.  H. 
Wyatt,  W.  S. 
Youmans,  I.  C. 


First  Year    (68) 


Allen,  M.  D. 
Baker,  M.  H. 
Barbour,  H.  G. 
Barrett,  R.  N. 
Boehm,  E. 
Bole,  W.  S. 
Bookwalter,  C.  F. 
Butler,  E.  F. 
Caliban,  W.  A. 
Carter,  R.  S. 
Chambers,  T.  R. 
Collenberg,  H.  T. 
Conner,  H.  L. 
Costello,  H.  N. 
Council,  M.  D. 
Benzer,  B.  S. 
Reran,  T.  A. 


Edlavitch,  B.  M. 
Engle,  R.  L. 
Fenton,  H.  B. 
Gilcreest,  E.  L. 
Ginsburg,  H. 
Gorham,  L.  W. 
Grimes,  W.  L. 
Gunts,  E.  L. 
Hall,  C.  C. 
Hegeman,  R.  F. 
Hudson,  W.  R. 
Jarvis,  H.  G. 
Johann,  A.  E. 
Johnson,  C.  A. 
Knowlton,  C.  C. 
Ledbetter,  S.  L. 
Major,  R.  H. 


Mattice,  A.  F. 
Miller,  S.  R. 
Monroe,  D.  E. 
Morrison,  A.  W. 
Neel,  J.  C. 
Newcomb,  W.  B. 
Nichols,  F.  K. 
Nicholson,  S.  T. 
Norton,  W.  H. 
Nunnamaker,  A.  J. 
Pahlas,  H.  M. 
Penix,  J.  H. 
Pratt,  J.  P. 
Ramage,  C.  M. 
Rhodes,  R.  L. 
Rogers,  W.  B. 
Rosenfeld,  J.  W. 


Sanderson,  R. 
Sawyer,  C.  R. 
Sawyer,  I).  M. 
Senseny,  H.  M. 
Sheetz,  J.  W. 
Stephenson,  H.  A. 
Taylor,  II.  L. 
Thornton,  W.  L. 
Tredway,  T.  P. 
Valk,  A.  deT. 
Watson,  C.  E. 
Watson,  H. 
Weinberg,  M. 
Wenning,  T.  H. 
Wesson,  M.  R. 
Whitcraft.  J.  H. 
Zartman,  L.  V. 


Physicians  attending  Special  Courses     (32) 


Abramovitz,  A. 
Bosworth,  A.  S. 
Bowman,  F.  B. 
Cecil,  R.  L. 
Cleaver,  E.  E. 
Bisque,  T.  L. 
Burand,  J.  I. 
Fletcher,  E.  A. 


Fleming,  H.  C. 
Folger,  VV.  C. 
Gibson,  W. 
Jackson,  D.  F. 
Lynch,  A. 
Mahady,  S.  A. 
Mahle,  G.  W. 


Miller,  A. 
Myers,  A.  H. 
Nice,  J.  A. 
Novak,  E. 
Oille,  J.  A. 
Pierson,  J.  W. 
Price,  M.  L. 


Malcomson,  G.  H.        Quain,  E.  P. 


Robertson,  A.  M. 
Smith,  A.  B. 
Thomas,  A.  H. 
Thomas,  G.  N. 
Troy,  A.  G. 
Walterhouse,H.K. 
Williams,  J. P.,  Jr. 
Woodhall,  F. 
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Hours 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

V.J. 

9 

Carbon  Compounds.    (Remsen.) 

German  Com  p.  (II.  Wood&Hofmann) 
Correspondences.     (Coble.) 
Calculus.    (Hulburt.) 
Vector  Analysis.    (Cohen.) 
Thermodynamics,  etc.    (Ames.) 
French  Phonetics.    (Armstrong.) 
French.    (Brush.) 
PhlloB.  Grad.  Cent    (Baldwin.) 
Political  Economy.    (Hollander.) 
Greek  Rhythms  and  Metres.  (Miller.) 
Public  Speaking.    (French.; 

Isocrates;  Euripides.     (Spieker.) 
Embryology     (Cowles). 

1  ural  History.     (Andrews.) 
Descriptive  Mineralogy.    (Swartz.) 

Carbon  Compounds.    (Kcmsen.) 
General  Chemistry.   (Benon£) 

Historical  Geology.   (Clark.) 
Geometry.    ( Hulburt) 
General  Biology.    cAndrcws.) 
Thermodynamics,  etc.    (An 
French  Poetry.    (Ogden.) 
Spanish.    (HardenO 
Philosophical  Pro  Sem,    (Baldwin.) 
Political  Economy.    (Hollander.) 
European  History,    (w right.) 

Italian.     (Shaw.) 

Horace  ;  Comp.  <  Barret.) 
Greek  Life.    (Robinson.) 

Carbon  Compo 
Chemistry.    (Gilpin,! 

Germanic  M\ 

l 

Thermodynaii 

Old  Spanish  Epic.    (Mi 

Municipal  Fii 

\.<  onomii  -.    1  i;.irnett  A 

Horace  ;  Ton  ; 
Greek  Rhythi             i 
English                        1 
English  Literature.    (( 
Embryology.    1  Cowlfl 

Applied  Geo!              1 

10 

Greek  Seminary.    (Gildersleeve.) 
General  Physics.    (Ames.) 
German  Seminary.    (H.  Wood.) 
Cicero  ;  Plautus.     (Barret. ) 
Geometry.    (Morley.) 
Analytic  Geometry.    (Coble.) 

Physico-Organic  Chem.    (Acree.) 
French  Phonology.     (Armstrong.) 

Nineteenth  Century.     ("Vincent.) 
Philosoph.  Sem.     (Baldwin.) 
English  Composition.    (Ramsay.) 
Natural  History.     (Andrews.) 
Greek  and  Roman  Hist.     (Wright.) 
Psychol.&Ethics.  (Griffin  &  Strattou) 
Geol.  Journal  Club.     (Clark.) 

Homeric  Syntax.    (Gildersleeve.) 
Descriptive  Mineralogy.    (Swartz.) 
German.    (Vos.) 

Vector  Analysis.    (Cohen.) 
Calculus.     (Hulburt.) 
Applied  Electricity.    (Whitehead.) 
Physico-Organic  Chem.     (Acree.) 
French.     (Brush.) 

Spanish  Hist.  Grammar.    (Marden.) 
Nineteenth  Century.    (Vincent.) 
Isocrates ;  Euripides.    (Spieker.) 
American  Literature.     (French.) 
Cerebral  Functions.    (Farrar.) 
American  Philosophy.    (Riley.) 
Natural  History.    (Andrews.) 

Greek  Seminal 
Genera]  Physics.    (An 
German  Seminary.    (I 
Cicero;  Plautus.    (Bai 
Theory  of  Numbers,  ft 
Analytic  Geometry.    (( 
Syriac.    (Johnston.) 
Physical  Chemistry.    ( 
French  Phonology,    (i 
Historical  Seui.(BalUfl 
Historical  Seni.f Vincer 
Lyric  Poets  ;  Sophocfl 
Public  Speaking.    (Pn 
Natural  History.     (Am 
Greek  &  Roman  Hist 
Pss'chol.  <fc  Ethics.  (Grii 
Insurance.    (Hall.) 
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Roman  Comedy.    (Smith.) 
Lucretius ;  Plautus.     (Barret.) 
Theory  of  Functions.     (Cohen. ) 
Mechanics,  Acoustics,  etc.  (Bliss.) 
Chemistry.     (Gilpin.) 

ADglo-Saxon  Poems.     (Bright.) 
English  Comp.    (French  &  Ramsay.) 

French  Drama.    (Ogden.) 
Zool.  and  Bot.  Journal  Club. 
Optical  Mineralogy.    (Mathews.) 
Contemp.  German  Lit.     (H.Wood.) 
Historical  Research.     (Vincent.) 
English  History.    (Steiner.) 

Economic  Institutions.    (Barnett.) 

Latin  Seminary.    (Smith.) 
Lucretius ;  Plautus.    (Barret.) 
Theory  of  Functions.     (Cohen.) 
Mechanics,  Acoustics,  etc.    (Bliss.) 
Chemistry.     (Gilpin.) 
Lyric  Poets;  Sophocles.     (Spieker.) 
Eng.  Romantic  Movement.  (Browne.) 
English  Comp.    (French  &  Ramsay.) 
Hebrew  Bible  Readings.     (Ember.) 
Popular  Latin.     (Elliott.) 
General  Zoology.    (Brooks.) 
Optical  Mineralogy.    (Mathews.) 
Contemp.  German  Lit.    (H.Wood.) 

English  History.    (Steiner. ) 
Economic  Institutions.    (Barnett.) 

Roman  Elegy.    (Smith 
Calculus.     (Hulburt.) 
Vector  Analysis.    (Coh 
Applied  Electricity.    ( 
Marie's  Lays.   (Elliott. 
Isocrates;  Euripides. 
Hist,  of  Ancient  East. 
American  Literature. 
French.     (  Brush.) 
Old  French  Sem. (Elliot 
General  Zoology.     (Bit 
Descriptive  Mineralogj 
German.    (Vos.) 
Hist.  Sem.    (Vincent) 
Hist.  Sem.     (Ballagh.) 
Psychology.     ( Dunlap. 
Natural  History.    (Anc 
Econ.  Sem.  (Hollandei 
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German  Prose  Readings.     (Vos.) 

French.     (Brush.) 

English  Literature.    (Browne.) 

Botany.     (Johnson.) 

Old  French  Readings.    (Armstrong.) 

French.     (Austin.) 

French.     (Ogden.) 

American  History.    (Steiner.) 
Strabo.    (Robinson.) 
Sanskrit.     (Bloomfield  &  Oliphant.) 
Plato;  Herodotus;  Comp.     (Miller.) 

Economic  Geology.    (Clark.) 

TJ.  S.  Constitute  Law.  ( Willoughby. ) 

German  Prose  Readings.    (Vos.) 

French.     (Brush.) 

Eng.  Hist.  Grammar.    (Ramsay. ) 

Botany.    (Johnson. ) 

French  Dialects.     (Elliott.) 

French.     (Austin.) 

French.    (Ogden. ) 

Exploratory  Surveying.    (Reid.) 

American  History.     (Steiner.) 
Greek  Epigraphy.     (Robinson.) 
Vedic  Seminary.    (Bloomfield.) 
Plato;  Herodotus;  Comp.     (Miller.) 
Modern  Hebrew.     (Ember.) 
Public  Speaking.     (French.) 

U.S.  Constitut'l  Law.    (Willoughby.) 

German  Prose  Reading 
French.     (Brush.) 
Botany.    (Johnson.) 
Physical  Optics.     (R.  A 
Old  French  Sem.  (Ellioi 
French.     (Austin.) 
French.     (Ogden.) 
Marie's  Lavs.    (Elliott. 
Gothic.     (H.  Wood.) 
American  History.    (» 
Physiology.     (Howell 
Pausanias.     (Robinsoi 
Plato ;  Herodotus ;  Coi 
Hist,  of  Philosophy.  (• 
Economic  Geology.   (( 
Geometry.    (Morley.) 
Church  and  State.    (V 
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2 

Ex.  Psych.  (Stratton&  Dunlap.)(2-5) 
Spanish.    (Marden.) 

Elementary  German.(Kurrelmeyer.) 

Ex.  Psych.  (Stratton&Dunlap.)  (2-5) 

English  Composition.    (Greene.) 
Romance  Methodology.    (Keidel.) 
Elementary  German. (Kurrelmeyer.) 
Drawing.     (Whiteman.) 

Ex.  Psych.  (StrattonA 
Physical  Geology.    (Sv 
Bacteriology.  (Cowles. 
English  Literature.    (' 
Public  Speaking.    (Fr 
Elementarv  German.^ 
Drawing.     (Whiteman 
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Philosophy  of  Kant.    (Griffin.) 
Historical  German.    (Kurrelmeyer.) 

Compar.  Semitic  Gram.    (Haupt.) 

English  Seminary.     (Bright.) 
Historical  German.    (Kurrelmeyer.) 
Italian.    (Shaw.) 
Semitic  Jour.  Meeting.    (Haupt.) 
Old  High  German.    (Vos.) 
Drawing.    (Whiteman.) 

Old  French  Readings.  1 
French.     (Brush.) 
Astronomy.     (Jewell.)  i 
Elem.  Hebrew.   (Foote 
Spanish  Seminary.    (J 
Drawing.    (Whiteman 
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Indo-European  Ethnol.  (Bloomfield. ) 
English  Ethics.     (Griffin.) 

Assyrian.     (Haupt.) 

Rig- Veda.    (Bloomfield.) 
English  Seminary.     (Bright.) 

Old  Testament  Sem.     (Haupt.) 
Drawing.     (Whiteman). 
Modern  Dutch.    (Vos.) 

Indo-Eur.  Comp.  Gram 
Elem.  Hebrew.     (Foot 
Spanish  Seminary.   (1 
Hebrew.     (Blake.) 
Drawing.     (Whiteman 

5 

Semitic  Prose  Comp.  (Haupt.) 
Physical  Seminary.    (Ames.) 
Scientific  German.     (Kurrelmeyer.) 
German  Oral  Practice.    (Hofmann.) 
French.    (Brush.)    (8-10.) 
Prophets  of  Israel.    (Foote.)    (7.) 
Radioactivity.    (Jones.)     (8.) 

Old  Testament  Sem.     (Haupt.) 
Scientific  German.     (Kurrelmeyer.) 

Econ.  Sem.   (Hollande 
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THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

i- Chemistry.     (Morse.) 
Chemistrv.    (Reiiouf.) 
IH.  Wood.) 
Functions.    (Morley.) 
r.    (Hulburt.) 
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Natural  History.    (Andrews.) 
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Political  Seminary.    (Willoughby.) 
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AMERICA'S  OPPORTUNITY  IN  CHINA 

By  the  Hon.  Lebbeus  R.  Wilfley 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for  China 

An   Address   Delivered   on   the   Thirty-second   Commemoration 
Day  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  February  22,  1908 


Mr.  President ,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  an  honor,  and  a  high  one,  to  be  invited  to  address 
you  on  this  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  institution,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  it  is 
deeply  appreciated. 

Johns  Hopkins  is  one  of  the  great  universities  of  our 
country.  The  real  university  spirit  was  infused  into  it  at 
the  very  beginning  of  its  history,  and  it  has  always  been 
true  to  its  traditions  and  to  the  high  standards  raised  by 
its  founders.  This  accounts  for  the  peculiar  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held  by  scholars  everywhere  and  the  unique 
position  it  has  attained  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation.  May  Johns  Hopkins  continue  to  be  what  it  has 
always  been — an  honor  to  our  land  and  a  beacon  light  to 
our  people! 
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Your  distinguished  President  has  asked  me  to  talk  to 
you  today  upon  conditions  in  the  Far  East,  and  I  have 
chosen  for  my  theme  "America's  Opportunity  in  China." 
I  desire  at  the  outset,  however,  to  state  frankly  that  I  am 
not  an  authority  on  China;  I  have  only  been  in  that 
country  a  little  over  one  year,  and  during  that  period  my 
time  and  attention  have  been  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
task  of  inaugurating  the  new  American  court.  My  duties, 
however,  have  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  hold  court  in 
the  various  large  cities  of  the  empire,  thus  bringing  me  in 
contact  with  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
China,  as  well  as  with  representatives  of  other  nations. 
My  purpose  is  not  to  undertake  to  give  you  an  insight 
into  the  history,  traditions  or  civilization  of  the  Chinese 
people,  but  simply  to  state  those  practical  facts  that  have 
come  within  my  observation,  which  affect  America's 
future  trade  relations  with  that  Empire. 

China  and  Her  People 

China  is  a  great  natural  empire,  lying  mainly  in  the 
temperate  zone.  It  is  rich  in  natural  resources,  which  are 
almost  wholly  undeveloped.  It  is  inhabited  by  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  frugal,  industrious,  docile  people,  who 
have  unusual  capacity  for  concentration  and  physical 
endurance. 

The  Opening  up  op  the  Empire 

These  facts  under  past  conditions  have  not  possessed 
great  significance  to  the  commercial  world.  But  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions  they  assume  a  different  mean- 
ing. Their  change  of  value  is  due  to  the  changed  attitude 
of  China  toward  western  civilization.  That  China  is  re- 
solved to  take  on  western  life  is  manifest  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  "This  awakening  is  a  fact  of  world 
importance  and  of  profound  significance.     To  raise  the 
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standard  of  living  in  China  to  the  average  standard  of 
the  United  States  would  be  equivalent,  so  far  as  our 
markets  are  concerned,  to  the  creation  of  five  Americas. 
To  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  China  fifty  per  cent, 
would,  commercially  speaking,  add  200,000,000  to  the 
world's  population."  There  are  four  facts  which  furnish 
convincing  proof  of  this  awakening: 

First :    The  abolition  of  the  old  classical  examinations. 

Second :    The  growth  of  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

Third :  The  existence  of  a  desire  for  western  learning 
on  the  part  of  the  young,  which  is  universal. 

Fourth :  The  adoption  of  modern  methods  of  transpor- 
tation and  communication. 

By  far  the  most  radical  and  far-reaching  of  all  reforms 
which  China  has  yet  accomplished  is  the  abolition  of  the 
old  classical  examination  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
entrance  into,  and  promotion  in,  the  public  service.  This 
system  formed  the  basis  of  the  literary  class,  which  for 
centuries  dominated  the  life  of  the  empire.  The  two  most 
vital  principles  of  Chinese  life  have  been  ancestor  worship 
and  the  old  classical  examination.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith, 
who  is,  perhaps,  the  best  modern  writer  on  China,  says: 

"But  the  greatest  of  all  the  many  changes  in  China  is 
the  definite  abolition  by  Imperial  edict  (September,  1905) 
of  the  old  style  examination  and  the  introduction  of  west- 
ern learning — an  innovation  which,  whether  as  regards 
its  radical  nature  in  overturning  the  precedent  of  nearly 
two  millenniums,  the  many  millions  whom  it  affects,  or 
its  future  results,  may,  when  completed,  justly  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  remarkable  and  decisive  intel- 
lectual revolutions  in  the  history  of  mankind." 

In  the  city  of  Canton,  the  very  stalls  in  which  these  old 
examinations  were  formerly  held  have  been  destroyed, 
and  normal  school  buildings  erected  in  their  places. 

The  growth  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  is  only  less  sig- 
nificant than  the  foregoing.  This  is  a  result  of  the  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion  in  China.     Twenty  years  ago 
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there  was  no  such  thing  as  Chinese  public  opinion,  and, 
whilst  it  does  not  there  exist  as  well-defined  and  clearly 
articulated  as  in  America,  yet  there  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  public  feeling  in  China  which  is  distinct  and 
powerful  and  is  co-extensive  with  the  empire.  Japan's 
phenomenal  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  espe- 
cially her  victory  over  Russia,  has  created  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  Chinese  people.  The  spirit  of  Japan 
is  abroad  in  Asia.  Japan  for  the  Japanese,  China  for 
the  Chinese,  the  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos,  India  for 
the  Indians,  are  the  present  slogans  of  the  Orient. 

The  most  powerful  agency  in  the  development  of  public 
opinion  in  China  is  the  newspaper.  Over  two  hundred 
newspapers  are  now  printed  in  the  native  language  and 
have  general  circulation  in  the  cities  of  the  empire.  The 
feeling  against  all  foreigners  is  solidifying,  and  there  is 
a  manifest  determination  upon  the  part  of  the  leading 
men  of  China  to  reform  the  present  system  of  government 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  empire  unaided  by  for- 
eign intervention. 

The  desire  for  western  learning  is  remarkable.  Modern 
schools  are  being  established  throughout  the  country,  and 
great  eagerness  is  manifested  upon  the  part  of  the  young 
to  attend.  The  sons  of  the  rich  are  being  sent  in  increas- 
ingly large  numbers  to  the  western  universities  for  educa- 
tion. Next  to  the  development  of  the  common  schools,  the 
most  striking  manifestation  of  the  desire  for  western 
knowledge  is  the  fact  that  about  fifteen  thousand  Chinese 
students  are  now  attending  the  Imperial  University  at 
Tokio,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  thereby  conveniently 
and  inexpensively  acquire  western  knowledge. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  educational  move- 
ment is  the  prominence  given  the  education  of  women. 
There  are  already  a  number  of  schools  in  the  empire  for 
the  education  of  girls,  and  there  is  a  general  disposition 
to  improve  the  condition  of  Chinese  women  and  to  give 
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them  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  social  life  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  fourth  unmistakable  evidence  of  progress  in  mod- 
ern civilization  is  the  introduction  of  the  telegraph  and 
the  railroad.  Telegraph  lines  now  connect  the  most 
extreme  parts  of  the  empire,  and  railroads  are  being  con- 
structed in  various  sections  of  the  country.  An  Imperial 
edict  is  read  in  the  daily  papers  of  Canton  the  morning 
after  it  is  issued,  and  Pekin,  the  capital,  is  connected 
with  Hankow,  "the  Chicago  of  China,"  by  a  modern  rail- 
road. Tientsin  is  connected  by  rail  with  Pekin,  and  an 
extensive  railway  system  from  Pekin  into  Mongolia  is 
being  built  by  Chinese  promoters  with  Chinese  capital 
exclusively. 

One  has  but  to  travel  through  the  country  and  mingle 
with  the  people  to  be  convinced  that  the  light  of  western 
civilization  has  broken  in  upon  the  old  empire  and  that 
she  is  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
awakening  of  China  is  a  unique  spectacle  in  history. 
Hitherto  the  movements  of  civilization  have  been  from  the 
East  westward,  but  we  now  witness  the  phenomenon  of 
the  West  pouring  its  civilization  back  upon  the  East,  upon 
the  oldest  existing  civilization  of  the  world. 

America's  Strong  Position  in  China 

One  of  the  important  practical  questions  which  con- 
front the  American  statesman  of  today  is  that  of  deter- 
mining what  part  the  United  States  shall  play  in  the 
transformation  of  this  great  empire.  That  the  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  play  an  important  role  in  this 
great  drama  is  too  clear  to  require  the  support  of  argu- 
ment. The  position  we  now  hold  with  China  is  unique. 
The  superiority  of  our  position  over  that  of  other  nations 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  want  any  of  China's  terri- 
tory. China  knows  this.  China  knows  also  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  position,  the  empire  was  saved  from  political 
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and  commercial  dismemberment  by  our  great  American 
statesman  and  diplomat,  John  Hay. 

The  traditional  friendship  which  has  characterized  the 
two  nations  for  such  a  long  period  was  temporarily 
obscured  a  year  or  so  ago  as  a  result  of  some  mistakes  on 
our  part  and  misunderstandings  between  the  two  nations. 
But  the  mists  and  clouds  raised  by  the  recent  boycott, 
which  for  a  brief  period  filled  the  sky,  have  now  faded 
into  the  clear  blue  of  a  friendship,  which,  let  us  hope, 
will  be  perpetual.  The  attitude  of  the  Chinese  people 
toward  the  Americans  has  completely  changed  during  the 
last  eighteen  months.  This  is  due  to  three  facts :  First, 
the  proposed  cancellation  by  the  United  States  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  obligation.  Second,  the 
generous  contribution  of  the  American  people  to  the 
famine  relief  fund  of  last  year.  This  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  Chinese  people  and  was  interpreted 
by  them  as  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  generosity 
and  friendship  of  our  people.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
United  States  contributed  more  to  this  fund  than  all  other 
western  powers  combined.  Great  praise  is  due  the  Red 
Cross  Society  for  the  part  it  played  in  this  work  of 
charity.  Nearly  $500,000  in  cash  and  provisions  was  sent 
to  the  famine  districts  by  this  society  alone. 

A  third  great  factor  in  bringing  about  a  better  feeling 
between  the  two  countries  is  the  general  improvement  of 
our  consular  service  in  China,  and,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  so,  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Court  for 
China.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  consular  repre- 
sentatives in  China  within  the  last  decade  have  not  been 
up  to  the  standard  which  the  importance  of  our  business 
and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  demanded.  This 
being  so,  the  administration  has  within  the  last  few  years 
given  especial  attention  to  the  selection  of  consuls  for 
China. 

The  most  important  piece  of  legislation  that  has  been 
enacted  by  Congress  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of 
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jurisdiction  over  American  citizens  in  China  was  the  cre- 
ation of  the  United  States  Court  for  China  in  June  of 
1906.  Before  outlining  the  conditions  which  confronted 
the  court  or  discussing  the  work  it  has  accomplished,  per- 
mit me  to  refresh  your  memories  as  to  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  extraterritoriality. 

Extraterritoriality 

It  is  a  principle  of  international  law  that  when  the  cit- 
izens of  one  nation  sojourn  within  the  territorial  boun- 
daries of  another,  they  shall  become  subject  to  its  local 
laws.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Americans  who  reside  in 
China,  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States  is  not  willing 
that  its  subjects  who  live  in  China  shall  submit  to  the 
rule  of  the  Chinese  government  and  the  administration  of 
justice  under  Chinese  laws.  Treaties  of  extraterritori- 
ality were  entered  into  between  China  and  the  United 
States,  whereby  China  surrendered  her  right  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  our  citizens  in  China,  and  agreed  that 
the  American  government  should  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  them  instead. 

The  first  of  these  treaties  was  entered  into  in  1844,  and 
the  second  in  1858.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  these 
treaties,  Congress  enacted  statutes  clothing  the  American 
consuls  in  China  with  judicial  functions  and  vesting  them 
with  jurisdiction  to  apply  the  principles  of  common  law, 
equity  and  admiralty.  The  American  law  of  extraterri- 
toriality has  not  been  developed  by  legislation  or  by  judi- 
cial interpretation  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  Work  op  the  American  Court 

At  the  special  request  of  your  President  I  shall  now 
undertake  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of  the  conditions 
which  confronted  the  Court  in  the  treaty  ports  of  China, 
and  of  the  work  the  Court  has  accomplished  during  the 
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year  it  has  been  in  existence.  Since  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can and  Boxer  wars  Shanghai  and  the  other  treaty  ports 
of  China  have  become  an  international  dumping  ground 
where  bad  characters  of  all  nationalities  have  gathered  in 
large  numbers.  On  account  of  China's  proximity  to 
Manila  we  furnished  our  full  quota  of  these  irresponsible 
and  undesirable  characters.  This  class  of  people  had 
interpreted  the  term  extraterritoriality  to  mean  "out  of 
your  own  country — do  as  you  please,"  while,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  means,  in  this  instance,  American  law  in  force 
in  China.  This  riffraff  element  was  made  up  of  gamblers, 
sharks,  disreputable  women,  and  a  number  of  adventur- 
ous spirits  of  the  legal  profession.  The  disregard  of  this 
element  for  law  and  decency  was  so  marked  that  in  some 
places  our  flag  came  to  be  a  symbol  of  immorality  and 
shame.  The  result  was  that  our  flag  was  disgraced,  our 
prestige  lowered,  and  our  trade  injured. 

The  first  rule  the  Court  adopted  related  to  the  admis- 
sion of  attorneys  to  the  bar  and  required  that  all  Ameri- 
can attorneys  take  an  examination  prescribed  by  the 
Court  and  furnish  a  satisfactory  certificate  of  moral 
character.  The  announcement  of  this  rule  had  the  effect 
of  deterring  a  number  of  the  worst  lawyers  in  China  from 
making  application  for  admission  to  the  bar.  A  large 
number,  however,  applied  and  took  the  examination,  with 
the  result  that,  out  of  fifteen  applicants,  nine  have  quali- 
fied. The  District  Attorney  thereupon  proceeded  in  a 
prompt  and  vigorous  manner  to  prosecute  all  violators  of 
the  law.  The  result  of  these  proceedings  has  been  that  a 
large  number  of  criminals  has  been  apprehended  and  con- 
victed; a  larger  number  has  fled  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court;  and,  what  is  better  still,  no  new  installments 
of  such  characters  are  now  flocking  to  the  treaty  ports 
of  China. 

One  of  the  worst  embarrassments  that  has  confronted 
the  Court  is  the  lack  of  an  adequate  body  of  laws  to  be 
applied  and  administered  by  it.    The  main  body  of  laws 
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which  Congress  has  extended  to  Americans  in  China  is 
embraced  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "common  law." 
Since  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  United  States  as  a 
national  common  law  and  since  Congress  did  not  define 
the  term  common  law  as  used  in  the  statutes,  it  has  been 
well-nigh  impossible  to  apply  the  law  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Before  the  Court  was  established  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  consu- 
lar courts.  The  consular  officers  were  not  always  lawyers, 
and  if  they  had  been  such,  it  would  have  been  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  worked  out  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive body  of  laws  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  which  Congress  had  passed  for  China.  As  the 
result  of  the  experience  of  the  Court  during  the  first  year, 
it  has  been  made  clear  that  some  additional  legislation  by 
Congress  is  necessary  to  lay  down  more  general  prin- 
ciples of  law  for  the  guidance  of  the  Court  in  the  exercise 
of  its  extraterritorial  jurisdiction. 

The  China  Jurisdiction  Act 

Realizing  this,  Mr.  Edwin  Denby,  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Michigan  and  son  of  our  former  Minister  to 
China,  has  recently  introduced  a  bill  which  might  prop- 
erly be  called  the  China  Jurisdiction  Act.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  bill  is  that  it  extends  to  China  the  pro- 
visions of  the  codes  of  California.  In  addition  thereto,  it 
contains  a  number  of  special  provisions  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Courts,  the  administration  of  estates, 
extradition,  etc.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  fix  the 
legal  status  of  all  Americans  in  China  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  American  business  men  will  then  know 
before  they  make  investments  that  their  representatives 
and  their  property  in  China  will  be  protected  by  American 
law,  administered  by  an  American  court. 
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A  Federal  Building  for  Shanghai 

Another  imperative  need  is  the  erection  in  Shanghai  of 
a  large  Federal  building  in  which  our  consulate  and  court 
may  be  properly  housed,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  the 
erection  of  such  consular  buildings  in  China  as  the 
importance  of  our  trade  demands.  Whilst  consular  build- 
ings are  needed  in  all  the  treaty  ports  of  China,  the 
demand  for  a  building  in  Shanghai  is  more  imperative 
than  in  any  other  city.  Shanghai  is  the  commercial  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  political  center  of  the  empire.  It 
is  also  the  financial  center.  The  foreign  trade  of  Shang- 
hai amounts  to  $250,000,000  annually.  While  all  of  the 
other  first-class  Western  powers  have  their  consulates 
housed  in  large  and  imposing  buildings  situated  on  the 
Bund  or  on  the  river  front,  the  American  consulate,  which 
is  also  the  court  house,  is  situated  on  a  back  street  and  is 
a  building  which  is  in  reality  a  disgrace  to  the  nation. 

The  Return  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity 

If  Congress,  as  is  now  proposed,  returns  a  large  portion 
of  the  Boxer  indemnity,  the  influence  exerted  will  be  of 
inestimable  value.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  all  Americans  in  China  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  country  and  in  the 
future  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  that  the  money  thus 
returned  will  be  expended  in  the  endowment  of  an  educa- 
tional fund  to  be  employed  in  sending  clever  young 
Chinese  students  to  America  to  be  educated  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  Such  a  movement  would  vitally  affect  the 
interests  of  both  nations.  The  students  thus  educated  in 
American  schools  would  return  home  and  play  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  reformation  of  the  empire,  and  when 
engaged  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  development  of 
the  country  they  would  naturally  turn  to  America  instead 
of  Europe  for  their  materials. 
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The  Work  of  the  Missionaries 

Among  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
China  in  recent  years,  none  is  more  marked  than  the  im- 
provement in  the  methods  adopted  by  the  missionaries. 
Time  formerly  spent  in  proselyting  is  now  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  education  and  the  construction 
of  hospitals  and  eleemosynary  institutions.  Denomina- 
tional lines  are  rapidly  vanishing  and  the  energy  of  the 
missionaries  is  being  spent  in  what  appears  to  be  an  emi- 
nently practical  line  of  endeavor.  The  Chinaman  is  a 
practical  individual,  and  measures  which  improve  his  con- 
dition and  promote  his  happiness  in  this  world  appeal 
powerfully  to  him.  The  educational  work  the  missionaries 
have  accomplished  through  their  schools,  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  China,  has  contributed  largely  to  bringing 
about  the  change  which  is  now  taking  place  in  the  empire. 

Statesmanship  in  International  Affairs 

In  conclusion,  let  me  venture  to  state  that  in  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  present  situation  in  the 
United  States  is  the  development  among  our  public  men 
of  what  might,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  be  designated  as 
statesmanship  in  international  affairs.  We  are  now  touch- 
ing the  world  in  more  points  than  ever  before  in  our 
history  and  are  playing  an  important  role  in  international 
affairs.  As  a  result  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  our 
international  position  is  completely  changed.  Our  for- 
eign trade  is  developing  rapidly,  and  whilst  our  own 
markets  and  our  own  resources  have  not  been  exhausted 
yet,  we  have  already  entered  the  field  of  foreign  trade, 
and  it  does  not  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that 
ours  will  be  a  large  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  diplomacy  there  is  important  work  to  be 
done,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  in 
the  whole  world  there  is  not  now  a  diplomatic  post  so 
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important  to  the  United  States  as  our  legation  in  Pekin. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  posts  where  there  is  still  play  for  con- 
structive diplomacy.  While  China  at  the  present  time  is 
undertaking  to  reform  her  administration  and  develop  her 
resources  alone,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  time 
will  come  when  she  will  be  in  need  of  a  friendly  hand  and 
will  inevitably  turn  to  her  traditional  young  friend  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Pacific.  Will  America  seize  her  oppor- 
tunity?   It  is  my  firm  belief  that  she  will. 
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COMMEMORATION  DAY 

February  22,  1908 


Public  Exercises 

The  thirty-second  commemoration  day  was  observed  by 
public  exercises  held  in  McCoy  Hall,  Saturday,  February 
22,  1908,  at  eleven  o'clock.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  Hastings  Dodd,  Pastor  of  Eutaw  Place 
Baptist  Church.  The  orator  of  the  day  was  the  Honor- 
able Lebbeus  R.  Wilfley,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  for  China,  his  subject  being  "America's  Opportunity 
in  China."  [His  address  is  printed  in  full  in  this  Cir- 
cular]. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows : 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

James  Mcintosh  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  S.  B.,  Newberry 
College,  1902,  and  A.  M.,  1903.  Subjects:  Chemistry,  Physical 
Chemistry,  and  Mathematics.  Dissertation:  Studies  in  Catalysis. 
Referees  on  dissertation:  President  Remsen  and  Professor  Acree. 

Ivey  Foreman  Lewis,  of  North  Carolina,  A.  B.,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1902,  and  M.  S.,  1903.  Subjects:  Botany,  Zoology, 
and  Physiology.  Dissertation:  The  Life  History  of  Griffithsia 
Bornetiana.  Referees  on  dissertation:  Professors  Johnson  and 
Brooks. 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

George  Burton  Gilbert,  of  Connecticut,  A.  B.,  Yale  University, 
1903. 

George  W.  K.  Hartman,  of  California,  S.  B.,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1903. 

Carroll  Dunham  Partridge,  of  Vermont,  S.  B.,  University  of 
Vermont,  1900. 

Clarence  Albert  Shore,  of  North  Carolina,  S.  B.,  University  of 
North  Carolina.  1901. 

Udo  Julius  Wile,  of  New  York,  A.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1904. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Richard  MacSherry,  of  Baltimore. 
Stanley  Meade  Reynolds,  of  Baltimore. 
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A  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  Newell  Martin,  the  first 
Professor  of  Biology  in  this  University  (187G-1893),  was 
presented  to  the  University  by  a  number  of  former 
colleagues  and  pupils.  Professor  Howell  made  the  presen- 
tation speech,  in  which  he  gave  some  account  of  Professor 
Martin's  work  as  a  teacher  and  investigator.  The  por- 
trait was  painted  by  Miss  Gabrielle  de  V.  Clements,  of 
Baltimore. 

The  musical  programme  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Turnbull  (A.  B.,  1893). 

Meeting  of  the  Alumni 

The  annual  session  of  the  Alumni  Association  for  the 
transaction  of  business  was  held  in  McCoy  Hall,  at  ten 
o'clock.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Professor  Charles  M.  Andrews.  The  Secretary 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  which  were 
adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
February  22,  1908,  showing  cash  on  hand,  in  the  general 
treasury,  amounting  to  $354.44,  and  also  the  sum  of 
$259.86  to  the  credit  of  the  life  membership  fund  on 
deposit  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore.  He  stated  that 
the  membership  of  the  Association  had  largely  increased 
during  the  year. 

President  Ramage  and  Secretary  Chamberlain,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Association  of  Washington,  were 
present  and  made  a  report  on  that  association,  showing  it 
to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  A  letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Albert  L.  Webster,  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Association,  showing  that  that  branch  had  greatly 
increased  in  membership  and  in  enthusiasm.  This  letter 
is  printed  on  page  16  of  this  circular. 

The  following  officers,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President,  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  A.  B.,  1886;  Secre- 
tary,  Alfred  Jenkins   Shriver,   A.   B.,   1891;   Treasurer, 
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Horace  Edgar  Flack,  Ph.  D.,  1906 ;  Member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  serve  for  one  year,  Thomas  Dobbin 
Penniman,  Ph.  D.,  1898;  Members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  serve  for  two  years,  Westel  W.  Willoughby, 
A.  B.,  1886,  Ph.  D.,  1891;  Philip  Ogden,  Ph.  D.,  1897; 
William  Sherman  Bansemer,  A.  B.,  1895;  Thomas  Poole 
Maynard,  A.  B.,  1905 ;  Walter  A.  Baetjer,  A.  B.,  1905. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Reuben  Carll  Foster,  the  late  Treasurer 
of  the  Association.  These  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  and  are  printed  on  page  17  of  this  circular. 

The  President  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  who  shall  endeavor  to  arouse  among  the  Alumni 
a  more  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  Association 
and  to  bring  the  Alumni  into  closer  relations  with  the 
University. 

Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  seven  o'clock  at  the 
Merchants'  Club,  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews  presiding. 

The  speakers  of  the  evening  were:  President  Remsen, 
Hon.  J.  Barry  Mahool,  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  President 
Ramage,  of  the  Washington  Alumni  Association,  Gen.  N. 
Winslow  Williams,  Secretary  of  State,  President  Fell,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  Mr.  J.  Walter 
Lord,  Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams. 

President  Remsen  read  a  draft  of  a  letter  which  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  Alumni  offering  them  the  use  of  the  new 
"Hopkins  Field"  at  Homewood.  In  addition  to  the  letter 
from  New  York,  telegrams  and  letters  of  congratulation 
were  received  from  the  Alumni  assembled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Association  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  Northwestern  Association  of  Alumni  at 
Chicago ;  besides  other  congratulatory  messages  addressed 
to  President  Remsen  and  Dr.  Gilman,  the  President 
Emeritus. 
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Letter  from  the  New  York  Alumni 

New  York,  February  21,  1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Shriver: — 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  business  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  to  have  a  word  of  greeting  from  the 
New  York  branch,  and  a  brief  statement  of  its  condition. 

An  effort  has  been  made  this  year  to  revise  the  list  of 
Hopkins  men  residing  in,  or  near,  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  the  result  that  we  find  nearly  three  hundred  men, 
who  are  either  graduates,  Fellows,  or  men  who  have 
attended  special  courses  and  may  claim  allegiance  to  the 
University. 

In  addition  to  this  number,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  city,  but 
either  within  the  State  or  not  far  over  the  border  in 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  all  good  material  to  attach 
to  the  New  York  branch. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  universities  and  educational 
institutions  show  a  large  number  of  Hopkins  men  among 
the  officers  of  instruction : 

Columbia   32  Brooklyn  High  Schools 5 

Princeton    21  New  York  City  College 3 

Cornell   12  New  York  University 3 

Yale    7  Rockefeller  Institute 3 

Rutgers  4  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Inst. .  2 

In  the  medical  profession  there  are  over  one  hundred 
names  on  our  list. 

Invitations  to  the  dinner  of  the  New  Y^ork  Alumni,  to 
be  held  February  27,  at  the  Yale  Club,  were  mailed  to  450 
men.  Up  to  the  present  time,  207  replies  have  been 
received,  of  which  number  136  are  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  and  about  half  of  these  have  expressed  their  inten- 
tion of  attending  the  dinner.  Some  of  them  ask  that  seats 
be  reserved  for  their  guests.  Between  seventy  and  eighty 
men  will  be  present,  a  larger  number  than  at  any  previous 
dinner  of  the  New  York  Alumni.  An  especial  effort  has 
been  made  to  interest  and  bring  out  the  younger  men. 
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Many  replies  from  those  who  cannot  come  have  been  most 
encouraging,  as  they  contain  expressions  of  interest  or 
enthusiasm.  As  you  know,  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
President  Remsen's  company,  and  we  still  hope  you  may 
join  us  and  stir  up  Alumni  interests. 

With  much  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  to  attend  the  Alumni  meeting  in  Baltimore,  I 
send  you  greetings  and  good  wishes  from  the  New  York 
branch. 

Cordially  yours, 

Albert  L.  Webster, 
Secretary,  New  York  Alumni. 


In  Memoriam 
Reuben  Carll  Foster 


Resolved,  That,  through  the  death  of  Reuben  Carll 
Foster,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  honored  and  respected  Alumni ;  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion one  of  its  most  loved  and  useful  officers;  and  the 
city  of  Baltimore  a  public-spirited  and  high-minded 
citizen. 

Resolved,  That,  as  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  with  which  he  will  be  remembered  by  all,  they 
express  to  his  bereaved  family  their  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  great  affliction. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
his  family;  that  they  be  recorded  among  the  proceedings 
of  this  Association ;  and  that  they  be  printed  and  a  copy 
sent  to  every  member. 
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ENUMERATION  OF  CLASSES,  SECOND  HALF- 
YEAR,  1907=1908 


MATHEMATICS.     (52  Students). 
Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Higher  Geometry:  Professor  Morley.    Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 

9  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (9). 

Bacon,    C.    L.  Leib,    D.    D.  Morrow,   E.   B.  Rowe,     J.     E, 

Conner,  J.   R.  Lewis,  F.  P.  Phillips,  E.  C.  F.        Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Hodgson,    J.    E. 

Theory  of  Functions:  Professor  Morley.    Thursday  and  Friday, 

10  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (7). 

Bacon,    C.    L.  Hodgson,    J.    E.  Lewis,  F.  P.  Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Conner,   J.   R.  Leib,    D.    D.  Phillips,  E.  C.  F. 

Mathematical  Seminary:  Professor  Morley.  Thursday,  12  m., 
Room  26.     (9). 

Bacon,  C.  L.  Conner,  J.  R.  Leib,    D.    D.  Phillips,  E.  C.  F. 

Coble,  A.  B.  Hodgson,  J.  E.  Lewis,    F.    P.  Thomsen,   H.   I. 

Cohen,   A. 

Differential  Geometry:  Dr.  Cohen,  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (6). 

Conner,  J.  R.  Leib,  D.  D.  Phillips,  E.  C.  F.        Thomsen,    H.    I. 

Hodgson,  J.  E.  Lewis,  F.  P. 

Theory  of  Functions:  Dr.  Cohen.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4 
p.  m.,  Room  26.     (7). 

Ashcraft,  T.   B.  Gossard,   H.  C.  Robinson,    L.    B.         Weglein,  D.  E. 

Gait,    R.   H.  Lorenz,   C.    F.  Sparrow,  C.  M. 

Theory  of  Probability:  Dr.  Coble.  Thursday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m., 
Room  26.     (3). 

Conner,   J.   R.  Hodgson,  J.  E.  Leib,   D.  D. 

Vector  Analysis  (Undergraduate  Mathematics  4):  Dr.  Cohen. 
Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 

26.     (7). 

Abel,   G.   H.  Gorton,  W.  S.  Meyer,    C.    F.  Shannon,   J.   I. 

Ashcraft,   T.   B.  Hutzler,  A.  D.  Robinson,  L.  B. 

Determinants;  Calculus;  Projective  Geometry  (Undergraduate 
Mathematics  3) :  Professor  Hulburt.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  27.     (7). 

Ashcraft,   T.   B.  Gossard,  H.  C.  Haupt,   A.   B.  Overbeck,  R.  M. 

Bond,  W.  L.  Guerard,    E.    P.  Martin,  W.  H. 

Analytic  Geometry;  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Un- 
dergraduate Mathematics  2 ) :  Professor  Hulburt.  Monday,  9 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  27.     (7). 

Bird,  B.  G.  Desha,  L.  J.  Mahin,   E.   G.  Todd,  M.  H. 

Deale,  H.  V.  Gossard,   H.   C.  Peck,   P. 
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Analytic  Geometry  {Undergraduate  Mathematics  1):  Dr.  Coble. 

Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  27.  (20). 

Elliott,    D.    S.  Hulburt,  E.  O.  Preston,  G.  H.  Steckel,   W.   L. 

Frederick,  E.  L.         Linden,    H.  Reeside,  J.   B.  Stockett,  J.   N. 

Glaser,  R.  F.  W.        Makel,  H.  P.  Rosenthal,  G.  W.  Warner,  C.  L. 

Goddard,  C.  H.  Murray,  J.  G.  Siegel,  J.  D.  Waters,  D.  B. 

Greensfelder.E.L.        Musser,  H.  H.  Sonneborn,   H.  Wilson,   S.   M. 


PHYSICS.     (48  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Physical  Seminary:  Professor  Ames.     Saturday,  9  a.  m.,  Room 
23.     (16). 

Clinkscales,  G.  B.  Guthrie,   D.   V.  Lalime,  J.  B.  Schulz,    W.    F. 

Edwards,    P.    H.  Hackett,  F.  E.W.  Lorenz,   C.  F.  Shannon,   J.   I. 

Gait,   R.   H.  Ives,    H.    E.  Meyer,   C.    F.  Sparrow,    C.    M. 

Grondahl,   L.  O.  Kilby,   C.   M.  Rentschler,  H.  C.  Strong,    W.    W. 

Journal  Meeting:  Professor  Ames.     Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  23. 
(17). 


Clinkscales,  G.  B. 
Edwards,    P.    H. 
Gait,    R.    H. 
Grondahl,    L.    O. 
Guthrie,    D.    V. 


Hackett,  F.  E.  W. 
Ives,    H.    E. 
Kilby,     C.     M. 
Lalime,    J.    B. 


Lorenz,    C.    F. 
Meyer,    C.   F. 
Rentschler,  H.  C. 
Schulz,   W.    F. 


Shannon,  J.  I. 
Sparrow,  C.  M. 
Strong,  W.  W. 
Turner,    B.    B. 


Mechanics:  Professor  Ames.     Daily,  except  Thursday,  9  a.  m., 
Room  24.     (14). 

Clinkscales,  G.  B.  Hackett,  F.  E.  W.  Meyer,   C.   F.  Shannon,  J.   I. 

Gait,    R.    H.    '  Ives,    H.    E.  Rentschler,  H.  C.  Sparrow,    C.    M. 

Grondahl,   L.   O.  Kilby,    C.    M.  Schulz,    W.    F.  Strong,    W.    W. 

Guthrie,    D.    V.  Lorenz,  C.   F. 

Discharge  of  Electricity  through  Gases:  Professor  R.  W.  Wood. 
Wednesday,  5  p.  m.,  Room  18.     (15). 

Allison,   F.  Grondahl,    L.    O.  Ives,    H.   E.  Schulz,    W.    F. 

Clinkscales,  G.  B.  Guthrie,    D.    V.  Kilby,   C.   M.  Shannon,   J.   I. 

Edwards,    P.    H.  Hackett,  F.  E.W.  Lorenz,    C.    F.  Strong,    W.    W. 

Gait,    R.   H.  Hood,    A.   W.  Rentschler,  H.  C. 

Theory  of  Light:  Professor  R.  W.  Wood.     Wednesday,  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  12  m.,  Room  18.     (6). 

Hood,   A.   W.  Shannon,    J.    I. 


Allison,  F. 
Edwards,  P.  H. 


Gait,   R.   H. 
Hackett,  F.  E.W. 


Applied    Electricity:    {Advanced  Course):    Associate   Professor 
Whitehead.    Wednesday  and  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  24.  (4). 

Edwards,   P.    H.  Grondahl,    L.    O.         Rentschler,  H.  C.         Strong,   W.   W. 

Applied  Electricity:   {First  Year):  Associate  Professor  White- 
head.    Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (5). 

Kilby,   C.    M.  Shannon,    J.    I.  Sparrow,   C.   M. 


Edwards,    P.    H. 
Gait,    R.    H. 

Astronomy:  Mr.  Jewell.     Wednesday,  4  p.  m.     (2). 

Hood,   A.   W.  Lalime,  J.  B. 

Acoustics:  Dr.  Anderson.     Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  18 

Allison,   F.  Grondahl,    L.   O.  Lalime,    J.    B. 

Clinkscales,  G.  B.        Guthrie,    D.   V.  Lorenz,    C.    F. 

Edwards,    P.    H.  Ives,    H.    E.  Meyer,    C.   F. 

Gait,    R.   H.  Kilby,    C.    M.  Rentschler,  H.C. 


(16). 


Schulz,    W.    F. 
Shannon,  J.   I. 
Sparrow,   C.   M. 
Strong,   W.   W. 
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Electricity  and  Magnetism:  (Undergraduate  Physics  3):  Pro- 
fessor Bliss.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room  24; 
Laboratory  Work,  Thursday  and  Friday,  2-5  p.  m.     (6). 

Meyer,   C.   F.  Parelhoff,    B.   M. 


Allison,   P. 
Gorton,   W.    S. 


Lalime,    J.    B. 
Mackenzie,    D. 


Mechanics:  (Undergraduate  Physics  2):  Professor  Bliss.  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  18;  Laboratory  Work, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  2-5  p.  m.     (9). 


Abel,   G.   H. 
Allison,   F. 
Ashcraft,  T.   B. 


Cooke,   C.   M. 
Gorton,  W.    S. 


Haupt,    A.    B. 
Lalime,  J.  B. 


Mackenzie,    D. 
Overbeck,    R.   M. 


General  Physics:  (Undergraduate  Physics  1):  Professor  Ames. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  18;  Laboratory 
Work,  Professor  Bliss  and  assistants,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  2-5  p.  m.,  Room  39.     (20). 

Baily,  J.  Clary,    E.    B.  Jacobsen,    R.  Russell,   H.  L. 

Bird,    B.    G.  Deale,   H.    V.  Maddren,   R.  F.  Sattler,    G.    W. 

Bishop,   G.   W.  Guerard,    E.    P.  Martin,    W.    H.  Uhlig,  J.  K. 

Blum,    I.  Gutman,   L.   J.  Marvel,    N.    C.  Wallis,    B.    F. 

Bond,   W.  L.  Hopkins,    O.   B.  Osborn,    R.  Walter,    R. 

Laboratory  Work:   Professors  Ames,  R.   W.  Wood  and  Bliss, 


Associate  Professor  Whitehead, 
Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (47). 


Mr.   Jewell,  and  Assistants. 


Abel,   G.   H. 
Allison,   F. 
Ashcraft,    T.    B. 
Baily,    J. 
Bird,    B.    G. 
Bishop,   G.   W. 
Blum,    I. 
Bond,   W.  L. 
Clary,    E.    B. 
Clinkscales,  G.  B. 
Cooke,   C.   M. 
Deale,   H.    V. 


Edwards,    P.    H. 
Gait,    R.    H. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 
Grondahl,   L.   O. 
Guerard,    E.    P. 
Guthrie,    D.    V. 
Gutman,   L.  J. 
Hackett,  F.  E.W. 
Haupt,    A.    B. 
Hopkins,    O.    B. 
Ives.    H.   E. 
Jacobsen,    R. 


Kilby,    C.   M. 
Lalime,   J.    B. 
Lorenz,    C.    F. 
Mackenzie,     D. 
Maddren,   R.   F. 
Martin,    W.    H. 
Marvel,    N.    C. 
Meyer,    C.    F. 
Osborn,    R. 
Overbeek,    R.    M. 
Parelhoff,  B.  M. 
Peck,   P. 


Rentschler,  H.  C. 
Russell,    H.    L. 
Sattler,    G.    W. 
Schulz,    W.    F. 
Shannon,   J.   I. 
Sparrow,    C.   M. 
Strong,    W.    W. 
Uhlig,   J.    K. 
Wallis,    B.    F. 
Walter,    R. 
Weems,    B.    F. 


CHEMISTRY.     (Ill  Students). 
Classes  meet  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 


Carbon    Compounds:    President    Remsen.      Monday,    Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.     (22). 


Adair,   J.  C. 
Bransky,    O.   E. 
Cash,    G. 
Chazal,    P.    M. 
Cram,    M.    P. 
Desha,     L.     J. 


Doetsch,    E.    P. 
Gill,  E.  E. 
Gorsline,    E.   E. 
Heuisler,  P.  I. 
Jacobson,   Ci.   A. 
Johnson,    J.    M. 


Kreider,    H.    R. 
Mahin,    E.    G. 
Mears,   B. 
Morse,   H.    \\ 
Nirdlinger,   S 


Robertson,    H.  C. 
Slagle,    E.  A. 
Schmidt,   M     R. 
Uhlig,  J.   K. 
Zies,    E.    G. 


Journal  Meeting:  President  Remsen.     Saturday,   9  a.  m.    The 
instructors  in  Chemistry  and  the  following  students: 


Adair,  J.  C. 
Cash,   G. 
Cram,    M.    P. 
Desha,  L.  J. 
Gill,  E.   E. 


Gorsline,    E.  E. 
Heuisler,   P.   I. 
Jacobson,   C.    A. 
Johnson,    J.    M. 


Mahin,   E.    G. 
Mears,     B. 
Morse,  H.   V 
Nirdlinger,     S. 


Robertson,    U.  C. 
Slagle,    E.    A. 
Schmidt,   M.   R. 
Zies,    E.    G. 
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Inorganic  Chemistry:  Professor  Morse.  Thursday  and  Friday, 
9  a.  m.     (22). 

Adair.    J.    C.  Doetsch,  E.    P.  Kreider,   H.   R.  Robertson,   H.  C. 

Bransky,    O.   B.  Gill,   E.    E.  Mahln,   E.    G.  Slagle,    E.   A. 

Cash,   G.  Gorsline,    E.    E.  Mears,   B.  Schmidt,   M.    R. 

Chazal,    P.    M.  Heuisler,    P.    I.  Morse,    H.    V.  Uhlig.    J.    K. 

Cram,    M.    P.  Jacobson,    C.    A.  Nirdlinger,     S.  Zles,  E.  G. 

Desha,  L.  J.  Johnson,    J.    M. 

Physical  Chemistry:  Professor  Jones.  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  10  a.  m.     (14). 

Adair,   J.  C.  Jacobson,    C.    A.  Meyer,   C.    F.  '  Williams, Rich. C. 

Chazal,    P.    M.  Kreider,    H.    R.  Schmidt,    M.     R.  Wooldridge,  P.  J. 

Desha,    L.    J.  Ltlime.  3.   B.  Slagle,   E.   A.  Zies,    E.    G. 

Gill,   E.  E.  Lorenz,    C.    F. 

Electrical  Theory  of  Matter  and  Radioactivity:  Professor 
Jones.     Monday,  5  p.  m.     (21). 

Adair,   J.   C.  Gill,  E.   E.  Laubscher,   G.  G.  Slagle,   E.   A. 

Cash,   G.  Jacobson,  C.  A.  Lorenz,   C.   F.  Turner,    B.    B. 

Chazal,    P.    M.  Johnson,    J     M.  Meyer,   C.    F.  Williams.Rich.C. 

Conner,    J.    R.  Kreider,    H.    R.  Parelhoff,    B.    M.  Wooldridge,  P.  J. 

Desha,    L.   J.  Lalime,  J.   B.  Schmidt,   M.   R.  Zies,    E.    G. 
Doetsch,   E.   P. 

Undergraduate  Chemistry  4 :  Professor  Renotjf  and  Dr.  Gilpin. 
Six  hours'  laboratory  work  weekly.     (6). 

Brenton,  B.  F.  P.        Cromwell,  W.  A.         Potts,    I.  Woodall,   "?.   L. 

Breyer,    F.    G.  Marten^t,     11.  L. 

Organic  Chemistry:  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  3):  Dr.  Gilpin. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Hopkins  Hall.     (20). 

Branham,   H.    G.  Cohen,    J.  Parelhoff.    B.    M.  Sutherland,  L.  L. 

Brenton,  B.  F.  P.  Cromwell,  W.  A.  Price,    H.    B.  Wegefarth,    P. 

Breyer,    F.    G.  LeCompte,   T.   B.  Schmeisser.H.  C.  Williams,    F.   T. 

Bridgman,   E.  W.  Loos,   H.  H.  Sellman,   R.   O.  Woodall,  T.  L. 

Chesney,   A.   M.  Mertie,  J.   B.  Streett,    D.    C.  Wright,    J.    P. 

Inorganic  Chemistry:  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  2):  Dr.  Gdl- 
pin. Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m., 
Hopkins  Hall.     (19). 

Baily,   J.  Maddren,    R.    F.  Pedrick,    F.   B.  Weems,    B.    F. 

Bishop,   G.  W.  Martenet,    H.    L.  Sattler,  G.   W.  Wiesel,   J.   B. 

Brush,   N.   H.  Michael,   W.   H.  Schneeberger,    P.  Woods,   A.   C 

Frank,    H.     S.  Moses,   H.   L.  Smith,    F.    J.  Wylie,   H.    B. 

Hopkins,   O.    B.  Parelhoff,   B.   M.  Todd,  M.   H. 

General  Chemistry:  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  1):  Professor 
Renotjf.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Hopkins  Hall. 
(36). 

Elliott,  D.   S.  Johnson,  W.    V.  Preston,    G.    H.  Tilghman,    C.   H. 

Fisher,   A.    H.  Linden,    H.  Reeside,   J.    B.  Vogeler,    A. 

Frederick,   E.   L.  Makel,   H.   P.  Saiontz,  F.  Wallis,  B.  F. 

Fredman,    S.  Murray,    J.    G.  Schwartz.G.H.  C.  Warner,   C.    L. 

Glaser,  R.  F.  W.  Musser,   H.   H.  Siegel,   J.    D.  Waters,   W.   B. 

Goddard,   C.    H.  Onion,    G.    F.  Sonneborn,    H.  Whitcraft,   F.  P. 

Greensfelder.E.L.  Owens,   J.   H.  Steckel,  W.  L.  White,  W.  Z. 

Hulburt,    E.    O.  Pearce,    W.   E.  Stewart,   W.   A.  Wilson,    S.    M. 

Jacobsen,    R.  Peck,   P.  Stockett,    J.    N.  Winternitz,    H 
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Laboratory  Work:  President  Remsen,  Professors  Morse,  Ren- 
ouf  and  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Acree,  Dr.  Gilpin,  and 
Assistants.     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (108). 


Adair.   J.   C. 
Anderson,    J.    A. 
Baily,   J. 
Barbour,   J.  C. 
Bishop,    G.    W. 
Branham,    H.    G. 
Bransky,    O.    E. 
Brenton,  B.  F.  P. 
Breyer,    F.    G. 
Bridgman,   E.  W. 
Brush,   N.   H. 
Cash,   G. 
Chazal.    P.    M. 
Chesney,   A.   M. 
Clover,    A.    M. 
Cohen,  J. 
Cram,    M.    P. 
Cromwell,  W.  A. 
Desha,  L.  J. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Elliott,  D.   S. 
Fisher,  A.   H. 
Frank,   H.   S. 
Frederick,   E.   L. 
Fredman,    S. 
Gill,   E.   E. 
Glaser,  R.  F.  W. 


Goddard,   C.    H. 
Gorsline,  E.  E. 
Greensfelder.E.L, 
Heaps,    W.    J. 
Heuisler,    P.    I. 
Holland,    W.  W. 
Hopkins,    O.    B. 
Hulburt,    E.    O. 
Jacobsen,    R. 
Jacobson,    C.    A, 
Johnson,    J.    M. 
Johnson,   W.  V. 
Kreider,  H.   R. 
Lalime,  J.  B. 
LeCompte,   T.   R, 
Linden,   H. 
Loos,    H.    H. 
Lorenz,  C.  F. 
Maddren,   R.   F. 
Mahin,    E.    G. 
Makel,   H.  P. 
Martenet,    H.    L, 
Mears,    B. 
Mertie,  J.   B. 
Meyer,   C.  F. 
Michael,   W.  H. 
Morse,  H.  V. 


Moses,   H.   L. 
Murray,   J.   G. 
Musser,  H.   H. 
Nirdlinger,     S. 
Onion,    G.   F. 
Owens,  J.   H. 
Parelhoff,    B.    M. 
Partridge,  C.  D. 
Pearce.    W.   E. 
Peck,   P. 
Pedrick,    F.    B. 
Potts,   I. 
Preston,    G.    H. 
Price,    H.    B. 
Reeside,   J.   B. 
Robertson,    H.  C. 
Saiontz,   F. 
Sattler,    G.    W. 
Schmidt,    M.    R. 
Schneeberger,    P. 
Schwartz,    G.    H. 
Sellman,   R.   O. 
Siegel,    J.    D. 
Slagle,   E.   A. 
Smith,  F.   J. 
Sonneborn,     H. 
Steckel,  W.  L. 


Stewart,    W.    A. 
Stockett,    J.    N. 
Streett,    D.    C. 
Sutherland,  L.  L. 
Tilghman,    R.    L. 
Todd,   M.    H. 
Turner,    B.   B. 
Uhlig,  J.  K. 
Vogeler,    A. 
Wallis,    B.   F. 
Warner,    C.    L. 
Waters,  W.  B. 
Weems,    B.    F. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Whitcraft,  F.   P. 
White,    W.    Z. 
Wiesel,  J.  B. 
Williams,    F.    T. 
Williams,  Rich.  C. 
Wilson,    S.    M. 
Winternitz,     H. 
Woodall,  T.  L. 
Woods,    A.    C. 
Wooldridge,  P.  J. 
Wright,    J.    P. 
Wylie,   H.  B. 
Zies,    E.    G. 


GEOLOGY.     (39  Students). 
Classes  meet  in  the  Geological  Laboratory. 


Paleontology:  Professor  Clark.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m. 
(7). 


Gardner,  J.  A. 
Grasty,   J.   S. 


Little,    H.    P. 
Maynard,   T.   P. 


Williams,  Rich.C. 


Journal  Club:  Professor  Clark. 

Berry,    E.    W.  Grasty,    J.    S. 

Bibbins,    A.  Little,    H.    P. 

Fassig,    O.    L.  Mathews,    E.    B. 

Gardner,  J.  A. 


Powell,     S.    L. 
Singewald,   J.   T. 

Monday,  10  a.  m.     (13) 


Maynard,   T.   P. 
Powell,    S.    L. 
Reid,    H.    F. 


Singewald,  J.  T. 
Swartz,    C.    K. 
Williams,  Rich.C. 


Geological  Physics:  Professor  Reid.     Thursday  and  Friday,  11 
a.  m.,  Geological  Laboratory.     (8). 


Gardner,  J.  A. 
Grasty,    J.    S. 


Leib,    D.    D. 
Little,    H.    P. 


Maynard,   T.   P. 
Thomsen,    H.    I. 


Singewald,  J.  T. 
Williams,  Rich.C. 


Petrography:  Professor  Mathews.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  11 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  12  m.,  laboratory  work,  9  a.  m.-5  p.  m.,  daily. 
(7). 


Gardner,    J.    A. 
Grasty,   J.   S. 


Little,    H.    P. 
Maynard,   T.    P. 


Powell,   S.   L. 
Singewald,   J.   T. 


Williams,  Rich.C. 


Applied     Geology:    Professor    Mathews.      Monday,     Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  12  m.     (7). 


Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Gardner,  J.  A. 


Grasty,    J.    S. 
Powell,    S.   L. 


Singewald,  J.  T. 
Williams,  Rich.C. 


Wooldridge,   P.  J. 
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Paleobotany:  Mr.  Berry.    Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.     (10). 

Blodgett,   F.   H.  Grasty,   J.   S.  Little,    H.    P.  Powell,    S.    L. 

Brown,   W.   H.  Grave,   B.   H.  Maynard,   T.    P.  Slngewald,   J.   T. 

Gardner,  J.  A.  Hoyt,    W.    D. 

Physical  and  Historical  Geology:   {Undergraduate  Geology  2) 


Associate   Professor   Swartz. 
12  m.     (20). 


Monday,    Tuesday,    Wednesday 


Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Bishop,    G.   W. 
Blodgett,   F.   H. 
Brenton,    B.  F.  P. 
Clary,    B.    B. 


Cooke,   C.   W. 
Frey,    H.    W. 
German,    J.    S. 
Hecht,    M.    E. 
Holmes,   F.   G. 


Kelly,  C.  G. 
Little,     H.     P. 
Mertie,   J.   B. 
McCauley,   R.   H. 
Reinhard,  F.O.W. 


Potts,  I. 
Russell,    H.    L. 
Sweitzer,    C.   E. 
Tilghman,   R.   L. 
Woodall,    T.    L. 


Descriptive  Mineralogy  and  Physiography:  (Undergraduate 
Geology  1):  Associate  Professor  Swartz.  Monday,  9  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.     (9). 

Black,    J.    M.  Chazal,    P.    M.  Hopkins,  O.  B.  Moses,    H.   L. 

Bond,    W.    L.  Gutman,  L.  J.  Mertie,   J.   B.  Potts,   I. 

Breyer,  F.  G. 

Laboratory  Work:  Professors  Clark,  Reid,  and  Mathews,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Swartz,  and  Mr.  Berry.  Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5 
p.m.     (37). 


Armstrong,    A.  G. 
Black,    J.    M. 
Blodgett,   F.   H. 
Bond,    W.    L. 
Brenton,    B.F.  P. 
Breyer,    F.    G. 
Brown,   W.   H. 
Chazal,    P.    M. 
Clary,    E.    B. 
Cooke,   C.   W. 


Doetsch,   E.    P. 
Frey,  H.  W. 
Gardner,    J.    A. 
German,    J.    S. 
Grasty,   J.   S. 
Grave,   B.   H. 
Gutman,    L.    J. 
Hecht,     M.     E. 
Holmes,  F.  G. 


Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hoyt,    W.    D. 
Kelly,    C.    G. 
Little,    H.    P. 
Maynard,   T.    P. 
McCauley,   R.   H. 
Mertie,    J.    B. 
Moses,    H.   L. 
Potts,    I. 


Powell,   S.   L. 
Reinhard,  F.O.W. 
Russell,    H.    L. 
Singewald,  J.  T. 
Sweitzer,  C.  E. 
Tilghman.   R.  L. 
Williams,  Rich.C. 
Woodall,  T.   L. 
Woolridge,    P.    J. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY.     (67  Students). 
Classes  meet  in  the  Biological  Laboratory. 


Zoological  and  Botanical  Journal  Club:  Professors  Brooks  and 
Johnson,  with  the  co-operation  of  Professor  Jennings  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Andrews.     Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  20.     (14). 


Binford,    R. 
Blodgett,   F.  H. 
Brown,   W.   H. 
Cowles,    R.    P. 


Daniel,    J.  F. 

Estabrook,  A.  H. 

Grave,    B.  H. 
Grave,    C. 


Hoyt,  W.  D. 
Kellicott,    W.   E. 
Mast,    S.    O. 


McGlone,    B. 
Schaeffer,    A.    A. 
Shreve,    F. 


Zoological    Seminary:    Professor   Brooks.      Tuesday,    4    p.   m., 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  20.     (5). 


Cowles,    R.    P. 
Daniel,   J.   F. 


Grave,   B.   H. 


Hoyt,    W.   D. 


Mast,   S.   O. 


Botany:  History  of  the  Cell  Theory:  Professor  Johnson.     Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  12  m.     (4). 

Blodgett,  F.  H.  Brown,   W.   H.  Grave,  B.   H.  Hoyt,   W.   D. 

Botany:  Reproduction  in  Plants:  Professor  Johnson.     Monday 
and  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.     (1). 

Estabrook,   A.  H. 
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Botany:  History  of  Plant  Geography:  Professor  Forrest  Shreve. 
Monday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (4). 

Blodgett,  F.  H.  Brown,   W.   H.  Estabrook,   A.  H.        Hoyt,   W.    D. 

Comparative  Anatomy:  (Undergraduate  Biology  3):  Professor 
Brooks  and  Dr.  Cowles.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m., 
Thursday  and  Friday,  2-5  p.  m.     (11).     [Until  April  16]. 

Binford,    R.  Chesney,    A.  M.  Loos,  H.   H.  Streett,    D.   C. 

Bridgman,   E.  W.        Cohen,   J.  Sellman,    R.    O.  Williams,    F.   T. 

Brown,   W.  H.  Grave,    B.    H.  Schmeisser,  H.  C. 

Bacteriology:  (Undergraduate  Biology  3):  Dr.  Cowles.  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday  12  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  2-5  p.  m. 
(11).     [After  April  22]. 

[SAME    STUDENTS    AS    IN   COMPARATIVE. ANATOMY.] 

General  Biology:  (Undergraduate  Biology  1):  Associate  Profes- 
sor Andrews  and  Dr.  Cowles.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9 
a.  m.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2-5  p.  m.     (23).     [Until  March  15]. 


Allison,    F. 
Branham,    H.    G. 
Chew,   S.   C. 
Corner,    G.  W. 
Lewis,   T.   A. 
Maddren,   R.  F. 


Mann,    A.    H. 
Marvel,    N.    C. 
Michael,   W.  H. 
Miller,   L.    F. 
Pedrick,    F.    B. 
Price,    H.    B. 


Reinhard,F.O.W. 
Ridgely,  J.   W. 
Robertson,    H.  C. 
Russell,   H.   L. 
Salzer,    H.    T. 
Smith,    F.    J. 


Todd,    M.    H. 
Weems,    B.    F. 
Wegefarth,    P. 
Williams.RalphC. 
Woods,   A.   C. 


Embryology:  (Undergraduate  Biology  1):  Associate  Professor 
Andrews  and  Dr.  Cowles.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m., 
Monday,  Tuesday,  2-5  p.  m.     (23).     [After  March  15]. 

[SAME    STUDENTS    AS    IN    GENERAL   BIOLOGY.] 

Natural  History:  Associate  Professors  Andrews  and  Grave. 
Monday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  2-5  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  10-11  a.  m., 
Friday,  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.     (25). 


Bobbitt,   L.   B. 
Bosley,  C.  B. 
Burgan,   H.   C. 
Cooper,  R.  E. 
Dickey,    A. 
Draper,   O.    H. 
Farber,    B.   H. 


Harrison,    W.    E. 
Hering,    H.    B. 
Homlet,   H. 
Jones,    C.    B. 
Manning,    J.    R. 
Mann,    L.    L. 


Marcus,   S.  W. 
Maynard,  J.   H. 
Martin,  E.   D. 
McCabe,    R.    S. 
Merrick,    S.   S. 
Pattillo,    M.   M. 


Sehrt,    E.    H. 
Stewart,  W.   D. 
Stollenwerck,E  O 
Sweitzer,  G.  I. 
Tappan,    B. 
Wolfe,  J.  R. 


Laboratory  Work:  Professors 
Associate  Professors  Andrews 
9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (67). 

Estabrook,   A.  H. 
Farber,    B.    H. 
Grave,   B.   H. 


Brooks,  Johnson  and  Jennings, 
and  Grave,  Dr.  Cowles.     Daily, 


Allison,     F. 
Binford,    R. 
Blodgett,   F.   H. 
Bobbitt,    L.    B. 
Bosley,    C.   B. 
Branham,   H.   G. 
Bridgman,   E.  W. 
Brown,  W.   H. 
Burgan,    H.    C. 
Chew,   S.   C. 
Chesney,   A.   M. 
Cohen,    J. 
Cooper,    R.    E. 
Corner,   G.   W. 
Daniel,  J.  F. 
Draper,    O.   H. 
Dickey,    A. 


Harrison,    W.    E. 
Hering,    H.    B. 
Homlet,    H. 
Hoyt,    W.    D. 
Jones,    C.    B. 
Lewis,   T.    A. 
Loos,    H.   H. 
Maddren,   R.   F. 
Mann,    A.    H. 
Mann,  L.  L. 
Manning,    J.    R. 
Marcus,   S.  W. 
Martin,    E.    D. 
Marvel,   N.   C. 


Mast,    S.   O. 
Maynard,    J.   H. 
McCabe,    R.    S. 
Merrick,   S.    S. 
Michael,   W.   H. 
Miller,   L.    F. 
Pattillo,    M.    M. 
Pedrick,    F.    B. 
Price,    H.    B. 
Reinhard.F.O.W. 
Ridgely,    J.    W. 
Robertson,    H.  C. 
Russell,  H.   L. 
Salzer,   H.  T. 
Schaeffer,    A.    A. 
Sehrt,    E.    H. 
Schaeffer,    A.    A. 


Schmeisser, H.  C.i 
Sellman,    R.    O. 
Smith,    F.    J. 
Stewart,    W.     D. 
Streett,    D.    C. 
Stollenwerck.E  C 
Sweitzer,    G.    I. 
Tappan,   B. 
Todd,  M.  H. 
Tilghman,    R.    L. 
Weems,    B.    F. 
Wegefarth,    P. 
Williams,   F.  T. 
Williams,RalphC. 
Wolfe,   J.    R. 
Woods,    A.    C. 
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PHYSIOLOGY.     (Ill  Students). 
Classes  meet  in  the  Physiological  Building. 


Physiological  Journal  Club:  Professor  Howell.  Monday,  9.30 
a.  m.     (9). 

Amberg,    S.  Eyster,  J.  A.  E.         Hooker,   D.    R.  Retzer,   R. 

Burge,   W.  E.  Hirschfelder.A.D.        Loevenhart,  A.  S.        Snyder,   C.   D. 

Dawson,   P.   M. 

Physiological  Optics:  (Laboratory  Course):  Professor  Howell 
and  Associate  Professor  Dawson.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  2-5 
p.  m.,  January  1  to  March  15.     (13). 

Bookwalter,  C.  F.  Johnson,   C.    A.  Nichols,  F.  K.  Vanorden,  H.  F. 

Collenberg.  H.  T.  Ledbetter,   S.   L.  Pratt.   J.    P.  Weinberg,    M. 

Denzer,   B.  S.  Mattice,   A.   F.  Rosenfeld,   J.   W.  Whitcraft,   J.   H. 
Edlavitch,   B.   M. 

Physiology  of  Circulation:  (Laboratory  Course):  Dr.  Eyster 
and  Dr.  Hooker.  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  11  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m., 
January  1  to  March  15.     (11). 

Baker,  M.   H.  Cody,  C.  C. 

Carter,   R.    S.  Grimes,  W.  L. 

Chambers,  T.  R.         Hall,   C.   C. 


Jarvis,  H.  G. 
Morse,  D.  H. 
Neel,  J.   C. 


Ramage,  C.  M. 
Tredway,   T.    P. 


Physiology  of  Muscle  and  of  Nerve  and  Sense  Organs:  Pro- 
fessor Howell.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  12  m.,  January 
1  to  March  15.     (85). 


[FIBST    TEAB   MEDICAL    STUDENTS.] 


Adams,  L. 
Angulo,  J.  de 
Ballard,  C.   M. 
Barden,  E.   I. 
Bedinger,   J.    V. 
Bennett,  W.  S. 
Bird,   W.    E. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Booth,    J.    R. 
Brockway,   G.   E. 
Brooks,  B. 
Bruce,    J.    W. 
Cary,   R.   J. 
Carter,    E.    B. 
Cohn,    J.   D. 
Collinson,  J. 
Colston,  J.  A.  C. 
Cox,  G.  W. 
Crawford,   F.   R. 
Davis,  D.  M. 
Dunn,   W.    M. 
Dunning,   R.   H. 


Evans,  J.  R. 
Fink,    C. 
Fish,  C.  B. 
Fried,    H. 
Frontz,  W.  A. 
Fullerton,  W.   D. 
Gallagher,  H.  M. 
Gilland,   T.   H. 
Gould,  N. 
Grant,  E.   O. 
Gross,   E.   C. 
Hammack,  R.  W. 
Hartman,   C.   C. 
Hawkins,  W.  H. 
Hendry,   E.    S. 
Hetfield,  W.  B. 
Holcombe,   F.   M. 
Hope,  C.  E. 
Hubert,   A. 
Hunnicutt,   J.   A. 
Hunt,    B. 


Jenison,   N.   B. 
Judd,  C.  C.  W. 
Ketron,  L.  W. 
Keyser,  T.   S. 
Kline,   B. 
Knott,   H.   J. 
Lange,  L.  B. 
Leonard,   V.   N. 
Licht,    W.    H. 
Lisser,   H. 
Luten,   D.   W. 
Maas,  M.  A. 
McNeil,   H.  L. 
Merriam,  C.  G. 
Miller,   J.   R. 
O'Donnell,  J.  A. 
Orr,   T.   G. 
Perkins.  R.  S. 
Plass,  E.   D. 
Prouty,   I.   H. 
Rosenfeld,  A.  S. 


Rynd,  C.   E. 
Sawyer,  C.  R. 
Sawyer,   D.   M. 
Seagrave,    M. 
Semmes,  R.  E. 
Sieber,  P.  R. 
Skilling,  W.  K. 
Smith,   H.  W. 
Snowden,   R.   R. 
Spencer,   L.   C. 
Spencer,    M.   W. 
Sponsler,    M.    B. 
Stanley,    S.   T. 
Stevens,  A.  McC. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stillman,   E. 
Vail,  T.  E. 
Wiener,   I.   K. 
Wiese,   E.    R. 
Winn,    C.    M. 
Wolfsohn,  J.  M. 


Physiology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  and  of  Respira- 
tion: Associate  Professor  Dawson.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, 12  m.     (85). 

[FIRST    TEAB    MEDICAL    STUDENTS,    AS    ABOVE.] 


Physiology  of  the  Blood  and  Circulation:  Dr.  Eyster. 
day,  Thursday,  Friday,  12  m.     (85). 

[FIRST    TEAB    MEDICAL    STUDENTS,    AS    ABOVE.] 


Wednes- 
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GREEK.     (24  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Greek  Seminary:  The  Greek  Historians:  Professor  Gildersleeve. 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (11). 

Blume,  C.   A.  Edwards,   J.    B.  Royster,   W.   H.  Sears,  O.  B. 

Cooper,    R.    P.  Johnson,  A.   C.  Ruth,  T.   De  C.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Edgerton,    F.  Reichard,    H.    H.         Schick,  G.  V. 

Greek  Historiography:  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Thursday,  10 
a.  m.,  Room  14.     (13). 

Blume,    C.    A.  Johnson,    A.    C.  Reichard,    H.    H.  Schick,   G.   V. 

Cooper,    R.    P.  Magoffin,  R.V.  D.  Royster,   W.   H.  Sears,  O.  B. 

Edgerton,   P.  Meredith,    C.    O.  Ruth,  T.  De  C.  Wagener,   A.  P. 
Edwards,   J.    B. 

Hermeneutics  and  Criticism:  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (12). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Edwards,    J.    B.  Reichard,    H.    H.        Schick,    G.    V. 

Cooper,   R.  P.  Johnson,    A.    C.  Royster,   W.   H.  Sears,  O.   B. 

Edgerton,    F.  Magoffin,  R.V.  D..        Ruth,  T.  De  C.  Wagener,  A.   P. 

Greek  Palaeography:  Associate  Professor  Miller.  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (9). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Edwards,    J.    B.  Reichard,    H.    H.        Schick,    G.    V. 

Cooper,    R.    P.  Johnson,   A.  C.  Royster,   W.   H.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Edgerton,  P. 

Greek  Prose  Composition:  (Advanced) :  Associate  Professor 
Miller.     Thursday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  15.     (4). 

Blume,    C.    A.  Cooper,    R.    F.  Edwards,     J.    B.        Johnson,   A.  C. 

Classical  Journal  Club:  Professors  Smith  and  Wdlson,  Associate 
Professor  Miller  and  Dr.  Robinson.  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15. 
(10). 

Blume,  C.   A.  Edwards,   J.    B.  Reichard,    H.    H.        Sears,  O.  B. 

Cooper,    R.    F.  Johnson,    A.    C.  Royster,   W.  H.  Wagener,  A.   P. 

Edgerton,    P.  Meredith,  C.   O. 

Euripides,  Bacchae:  (Undergraduate  Greek  4):  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Spieker.     Thursday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (1). 

Schick,  G.  V. 

Lyric  Poets;  Sophocles,  Antigone;  Prose  Composition  -.(Under- 
graduate Greek  3 ) :  Associate  Professor  Spieker.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (3). 

Fredman,    S.  Pearce,   W.   E.  Peck,   P. 

Euripides,  Alcestis;  Prose  Composition:  (Undergraduate  Greek 
2) :  Associate  Professor  Spieker.  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (4). 

Ennis,   D.   L.  Larrimore,   R.  M.        Murray,    F.    K.  Veazey,    G.    R. 

Plato,    Apology;    Herodotus,   Selections;    Prose    Composition: 

(Undergraduate  Greek  1):  Associate  Professor  Miller.  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room  10,  Thursday,  10  a.  m., 
Room  8.     (4). 

Bobbitt,  L.   B.  Chalmers,   H.   H.        Jones,  C.  B.  Tappan,    B. 
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LATIN.     (52  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Latin  Seminary:  Horace  and  Juvenal:  Professor  Smith.  Tues- 
day and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (13). 

Edwards,   J.    B.  Meredith,   C.   O.  Royster,   W.   H.  Sears,  O.   B. 

Gates,   A.    M.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.  Ruth,   T.   De  C.  Super,   J.    M. 

Johnson,    A.    C.  Reichard,    H.    H.  Schick,    G.    V.  Wagener,   A.   P. 
Magoffin,  R.V.  D. 

Roman  Satire:  {Lectures):  Professor  Smith.  Monday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  15.     (13). 

Edwards,   J.   B.  Meredith,    C.    O.  Royster,   W.   H.  Sears,   O.   B. 

Gates,   A.   M.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.  Ruth,  T.   De  C.  Super,   J.    M. 

Johnson,   A.   C.  Reichard,    H.    H.  Schick,    G.    V.  Wagener,   A.  P. 
Magoffin,  R.V.  D. 

Apuleius,  Metamorphoses:  {Conference  and  translation):  Pro- 
fessor Smith.     Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (13). 

Edwards,    J.   B.  Meredith,    C.    O.  Royster.   W.   H.  Sears,  O.  B. 

Gates,   A.   M.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.  Ruth,    T.   De  C.  Super,  J.  If. 

Johnson,    A.    C.  Reichard,    H.   H.  Schick,    G.    V.  Wagener,  A.    P. 
Magoffin,  R.V.  D. 

Classical  Journal  Club:  Professors  Smith  and  Wilson,  Associate 
Professor  Miller  and  Dr.  Robinson.  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  16. 
(10). 

Blume,   C.   A.  Edwards,   J.    B.  Reichard,    H.    H.         Sears,    O.    B. 

Cooper,    R.    P.  Johnson,   A.   C.  Royster,    W.    H.  Wagener,   A.  P. 

Edgerton,    F.  Meredith,  C.  O. 

Juvenal  and  Persius:  {Rapid  Readings):  Mr  Magoffin.  Mon- 
day, 2  p.  m.,  Room  15.     (8). 

Edwards,   J.    B.  Meredith,    C.    O.         Ruth,   T.    De  C.  Sears,    O.    B. 

Johnson,   A.  C.  Royster,    W.    H.  Schick,    G.    V.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Apuleius,  Cupid  and  Psyche:  {Undergraduate  Latin  4):  Profes- 
sor Wilson.     Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  16.     (3). 

Miller,    D.  Riddle,    L.    M.  Sweitzer,   C.   E. 

Roman  Private  Life:  {Undergraduate  Latin  4):  Professor  Wil- 
son.    Tuesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  15.     (5). 

Dolewczynski,  E.        Riddle,    L.    M.  Ruth,  T.   De  C.  Sweitzer,    C.    E. 

Miller,    D. 

Roman  Literature:  {Undergraduate  Latin  3):  Professor  Smith. 
Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room  15.     (4). 

Dolewczynski,  E.        Guerard,    E.    P.  Hughes,    H.  J.  Miller,   D. 

Vergil,  Georgics:  {Undergraduate  Latin  3):  Professor  Mustard. 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room  23.     (3). 

Dolewczynski,  E.        Guerard,    E.    P.  Hughes,   H.   J. 

Horace,  Epistles:  {Undergraduate  Latin  2):  Professor  Mustard. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (9). 

Chalmers,   H.   H.        Gable,   R.   F.    D.        Lowndes,   R.   G.  Pearce,   W.   E. 

Corner,   G.    W.  Larrimore,  R.  M.        Murray,    F.    K.  Veazey,    G.    R. 

Fredman,    S. 
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Catullus;  Prose  Composition:    (Undergraduate  Latin  1):   Pro- 
fessor Mustard.     Daily,  except  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  12.   (23). 


Bobbitt,    L.     B. 
Burgan,   H.  C. 
Cooper,    R.    E. 
Dickey,    A. 
Draper,    O.    H. 
Farber,    B.    H. 


Harrison,   W.    E. 
Hering,    H.    B. 
Homlet,   H. 
Jones,    C.    B. 
McCabe,    R.    S. 
Mann,  L.  L. 


Manning,   J.    R. 
Marcus,   S.  W. 
Martin,    E.    D. 
Merrick,     S.     S. 
Robinson,    A. 
Rosenthal,  G.  W. 


Sehrt,    E.    H. 
Stollenwerck.E.C 
Sweitzer,    G.    I. 
Tappan,  B. 
Wolfe,  J.   R. 


CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART.     (16  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall,  Room  15. 

Outlines  of  Classical  Archaeology:  Professor  Wilson.  Tues- 
day, 10  a.  m.;  Dr.  Robinson.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  3  p.  m., 
Room  15.     (6). 

Miller,    D.  Sweitzer,    C.   E. 


Blume,    C.    A. 
Chalmers,   H.   H. 


Edwards,  J.  B. 
Johnson,    A.    C. 


Latin  Epigraphy:  Professor  Wilson.     Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
15.     (6). 

Sears,   O.  B.  Wagener,   A.  P. 


Gates,    A.  M. 
Meredith,    C.   O. 


Reichard,    H.    H. 
Ruth,   T.    De  C. 


Topography  of   Rome:   Professor  Wilson.     Wednesday,  12  m., 
Room  15.     (7). 

Wagener,   A.  P. 


Gates,    A.   M. 
Magoffin,  R.  V.  D. 


Meredith,   C.  O. 
Reichard,  H.  H. 


Ruth,  T.  De  C. 
Sears,   O.   B. 


Roman  Private  Life:  Professor  Wilson.     (See  Latin.) 

Greek  Vases:  Dr.  Robinson.     Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (7). 


Cooper,   R.  F. 
Edwards,   J.    B. 


Johnson,   A.   C. 
North,  L.  V. 


Reichard,  H.  H. 
Royster,   W.   H. 


Wagener,  A.  P. 


Greek  Inscriptions:     Dr.  Robinson.     Monday  and  Thursday,  12 
m.,  Room  15.     (6). 

Reichard,  H.  H.  Wagener,  A.   P. 


Blume,  C.   A. 
Edwards,   J.   B. 


Johnson,   A.  C. 
Magoffin,  R.  V.  D. 


Classical  Journal   Club:   Professors   Smith  and  Wilson,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Miller  and  Dr.  Robinson.     (See  Latin). 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY.    (21  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall,  Room  19. 


Ethnology  of  the   Indo=European  Peoples:  Professor  Bloom- 
field.     Monday,  4  p.  m.     (10). 


Austin,  H.  D. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 
Flippin,  P.  S. 


Gould,  C.  P. 
Kelly,  C.  G. 
McCauley,   R.  H. 


Olsen,  N.  A. 
Pearce,  W.  E. 
Peck,  P. 


Stockton,   F.  T. 
Sweitzer,  C.   E. 
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Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  Languages:  The 

Vowels  and  Vowel-Relations    {Ablaut) :   Professor  Bloomfield. 
Wednesday,  4  p.  m.     (10). 

Blume,   C.   A.  Gates,  A.  M.  Laubscher,  G.  G.        Ruth,  T.   De  C. 

Dutton,    G.    E.  Johnson,    A.   C.  Longest,  C.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Edgerton,    F.  Krug,   A.   H. 

Elementary  Sanskrit:  Whitney's  Grammar;  Lanmarts  Reader: 
Mr.  Edgerton.     Monday,  12  m.,  Friday,  3  p.  m.     (1). 

Ruth,  T.   De  C. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Veda:  Professor  Bloomfield. 
Tuesday,  12  m.     (3). 

Edwards,   J.    B.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Wagener,   A.   P. 

Vedic  Seminary:  The  Rig-Veda:     Professor  Bloomfield.     Thurs- 
day, 4  p.  m.     (2). 

Edgerton,    F.  Johnson,   A.   C. 

Introduction  to  the  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Avesta: 

Professor  Bloomfield.     Tuesday,  4  p.  m.     (1). 

Edgerton,   F. 


ORIENTAL  SEMINARY.     (18  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  the  Dillmann  Library,  Room  18,  McCoy  Hall. 

History  of  the  Ancient  East:  {Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Persia,  Israel,  Judah) :  Associate  Professor  Johnston.  Wed- 
nesday, 11  a.  m.     (5). 

Bassan,   M.  Miller,    L.    F.  Schick,   G.   V.  Wood,  W.  W. 

Miller,   D. 

Biblical  Archaeology:  Associate  Professor  Johnston.  Wednes- 
day, 12  m.     (4). 

Bassan,  M.  Miller,   D.  Miller,    L.    F.  Schick,   G.  V. 

The   Cuneiform    Inscriptions    and    the    Old    Testament:      Dr. 

Foote.     Wednesday,  2  p.  m.     (2). 

Pearce,  W.   E.  Jones,    C.    B. 

Elementary  Hebrew:  Dr.  Foote.     Tuesday,  12  m.     (1). 

Schick,  G.  V. 

Hebrew:  (Second  Year's  Course):  Dr.  Blake.  Friday,  4  p.  m. 
(1). 

Schick,   G.  V. 

Literary  Analysis  of  the  Hexateuch:  Dr.  Foote.  Tuesday,  11 
a.  m.     (1). 

Schick,  G.  V. 

Hebrew  Syntax:  Dr.  Blake.     Friday,  5  p.  m.     (1). 

Schick,   G.  V. 

Unpointed  Hebrew  Texts:  Dr.  Rosenau.     Tuesday,  2  p.  m.     (2). 

Blanc,    P.  Schick,  G.  V. 
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Prose  Composition:  (Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  Sumerian) : 
Professor  Haupt.     Monday,  5  p.  m.     (3). 

Bassan,   M.  Blanc,    P.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Comparative  Semitic  Grammar:  Professor  Haupt.  Monday,  3 
p.  m.     (3). 

Bassan,  M.  Blanc,  P.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Old  Testament  Seminary:  (Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Book 
of  Amos  and  Selected  Maccabean  Psalms) :  Professor  Haupt. 
Tuesday,  4-6  p.  m.     (5). 

Bassan,  M.  Ember,  A.  Schick,  G.  V.  Wolfenson,  L.  B. 

Blanc,  P. 

Hebrew  Conversation:  Mr.  Bassan.     Wednesday,  2  p.  m.     (2). 

Royster,   W.   H.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Hebrew  for  Beginners:  Dr.  Ember.     Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday, 
12  m.     (4). 
Greensf elder, E.L.        Linden,  H.  Siegel,   J.    D.  Sykes,  P.  L. 

Cursory  Reading  of  the  Bible:  Dr.  Ember.  Tuesday,  11  a.  m. 
(2). 

Linden,    H.  Robinson,   A. 

Post=BibIical  Hebrew:  Dr.  Rosenau.     Tuesday,  9  a.  m.     (2). 

Blanc,  P.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Rabbinical  Commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament:  Dr.  Rose- 
nau.    Monday,  3  p.  m.     (2). 

Blum,   I.  Fredman,    S. 

Medieval  Hebrew  Poetry:  Dr.  Ember.  Friday,  9  a.  m.  and  11 
a.  m.     (4). 

Blum,  I.  Fredman,   S.  Potts,   I.  Robinson,   A. 

Modern  Hebrew:  Dr.  Ember.     Friday,  10  a.  m.     (2). 

Bransky,    O.    E.  Potts,    I. 

Biblical  Aramaic  Grammar  and  Interpretation  of  the  Ara- 
maic Portions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel:  Dr.  Blake.  Thursday, 
4.30  p.  m.     (1). 

Schick,  G.  V. 

Elementary  Arabic:  Dr.  Blake.     Thursday,  3.30  p.  m.     (2). 

Royster,   W.   H.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Arabic  Conversation:  Mr.  Bassan.     Friday..  2  p.  m.     (2). 

Royster,   W.   H.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Elementary  Ethiopic:  Dr.  Blake.     Wednesday,  4  p.  m.     (2). 

Bassan,  M.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Elementary  Assyrian:  Dr.  Foote.     Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (3). 

Bassan,  M.  Blanc,    P.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Cuneiform  Bilingual  Hymns:  Professor  Haupt.  Monday,  4  p.  m. 
(3). 

Bassan,  M.  Blanc,   P.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Hieroglyphic  Egyptian:  Associate  Professor  Johnston.  Satur- 
day, 1  p.  m.     (1). 

Wood,  W.  W. 
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Select  Hieratic  Papyri:  Associate  Professor  Johnston.     Satur- 
day, 2  p.  m.     (1). 
Wood,  w.  w. 

Coptic:   (Steindorff's  Grammar):  Associate  Professor  Johnston. 
Saturday,  3  p.  m.     (1). 
Wood,  w.  w. 

Journal  Meeting:  Professor  Haupt.     Tuesday,  3  p.  m.     The  in- 
structors and  graduate  students  in  the  Oriental  Seminary. 


ENGLISH.     (139  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

English  Seminary :  Epic  Poetry:  The  Anglo-Saxon  Genesis  and 
Beowulf;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained:  Pro- 
fessor Bright.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3-5  p.  m.,  Room  4. 
(11). 

Booker,   J.    M.  Hemelt,   F.  J.  Licklider,    A.    H.        Myers,  C.   A. 

Cornelson,   C.    A.        Home,    I.   A.  Longest,   C.  Weaver,   C.   P. 

Dutton,   G.   E.  Krug,   A.  H.  Melton,   W.   F. 

Selected  Problems  in  Historical  Grammar:  Professor  Bright. 
Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (8). 

Cornelson,   C.   A.        Edgerton,  F.  Home,  I.  A.  Myers,  C.  A. 

Dutton,  G.  E.  Hemelt,  F.  J.  Krug,  A.  H.  Weaver,  C.   P. 

Interpretation  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poems:  Professor  Bright. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  4.     (8). 

Cornelson,   C.   A.        Edgerton,   F.  Home,   I.  A.  Myers,   C.   A. 

Dutton,  G.  E.  Hemelt,  F.  J.  Krug,  A.  H.  Weaver,  C.  P. 

Journal  Meeting:  Professor  Bright.  Alternate  Fridays,  3-5 
p.  m.,  Room  4.     (14). 

Booker,  J.  M.  French,   J.  C.  Licklider,   A.    H.  Miller,   R.  D. 

Cornelson,    C.   A.  Hemelt,   F.  J.  Longest,   C.  Myers,   C.   A. 

Dutton,   G.  E.  Home,   I.   A.  Melton,   W.  F.  Weaver,   C.    P. 

Edgerton,  F.  Krug,   A.   H. 

Scottish  Poets  from  Lyndsay  to  Burns:  Professor  Browne. 
Monday,  12  m.,  Room  4.     (5). 

Cornelson,   C.   A.        Home,   I.   A.  Krug,  A.  H.  Turner,  E.  R. 

Dutton,  G.  E. 

English  Drama  in  the  i8th  Century:  Professor  Browne.  Wed- 
nesday, 12  m.,  Room  4.     (6). 

Cornelson,   C.   A.        Home,  I.  A.  Turner,  E.  R.  Weaver,  C.   P. 

Dutton,   G.  E.  Krug,   A.   H. 

Undergraduate  Courses. 

English  Literature  6:  Professor  Browne.  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Rooms  8  and  11.     (1). 

Chew,  S.  C. 

English  Literature  5:  Professor  Browne.  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  8.     (4). 

Blanck,   W.  L.  Chew,   S.   C.  Draper,  O.   H.  Schwartz,  G.H.C. 
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English    Literature    4:    {American   Literature):    Dr.    French. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  9.     (8). 


Bassett,   H.  L. 
Blanck,  W.  L. 


Cole.   J.   W. 
Frank,   H.   S. 


German,  J.  S. 
Green,  J.  E. 


Mathias,  C.  M. 
Onion,    G.   F. 


English  Literature  2:  Professor  Greene.     Wednesday,  3  a.  m., 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (15). 


Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Black,  J.  M. 
Brenton.  B.  F.  P. 
Green,  J.  E. 


Hecht,  W.   E. 
Hughes,    H.   J. 
McCauley,   R.   H. 
Mann,  A.  H. 


Mathias,    C.    M. 
Miller,   D. 
Ridgely,   J.  W. 
Sykes,   P.  L. 


Tilghman,  R.  L. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Williams,  Ralph  C. 


English  Literature  1:  Professor  Greene.     Wednesday,  2  p.  m., 
Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  11.     (49). 


Baily,    J. 
Blum,  I. 
Bond,    W.    L. 
Branham,  H.  G. 
Brush,   N.    H. 
Chalmers,    H.   H. 
Chew,    S.   C. 
Corner,  G.  W. 
Deale,  H.  V. 
Dolewczynski, 
Ennis,   D.  L. 
Fisher,  A.  H. 
Fredman,    S. 


E. 


Frey,   H.  W. 
Gable,  R.  F.  D. 
Gutman,    L.   J. 
Guerard,  E.  P. 
Haupt,   A.    B. 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Johnson,    W.    V. 
Larrimore,  R.  M. 
Levan,   C.    H. 
Lowndes,    R.   G. 
Martin,   W.   H. 
Marvel,  N.  C. 


Maynard,   J.    H. 
Moses,   H.   L. 
Murray,   F.    K. 
Onion,  G.  F. 
Overbeck,  R.  M. 
Owens,   J.   H. 
Pearce,    W.    E. 
Robinson,    A. 
Russell,    H.   L. 
Saiontz,    F. 
Sattler,   G.   W. 
Schneeberger,  P. 


Smith,  F.  J. 
Stewart,    W.   A. 
Stewart,   W.    D. 
Todd,   M.   H. 
Veazey,   G.  R. 
Vogeler,   A. 
Wallis,   B.   F. 
Weems,  B.  F. 
Whitcraft,   F.   P. 
White,   W.  Z. 
Woods,  A.   C. 
Wylie,  H.  B. 


English    Composition    3:     {Exposition    and    Argument):     Dr. 
French.     Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  9.     (7). 

Abel,  G.  H.  Hutzler,  A.  D.  Sykes,   P.  L.  Wright,  J.  P. 

Green,  J.  E.  Mann,  A.  H.  Wegefarth,  H.  M. 

English  Composition  2:  {Description  and  Narration) :  Professor 
Greene.     Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (6). 

Walter,  R.  Williams,  RalphC. 


Blum,   I. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 


Draper,    O.    H. 
Hecht,   M.   E. 


English  Composition  ia:  Dr.  Licexider.     Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room 
9.     (18). 


Baily,   J. 
Bird,    B.    G. 
Bishop,    G.   W. 
Blanck,    W.    L. 
Bond,   W.  L. 


Deale,  H.  V. 
Larrimore,  R.  M. 
Levan,  C.   H. 
Lowndes,  R.  G. 
Onion,  G.  F. 


Pearce,  W.  E. 
Saiontz,    F. 
Sattler,    G.   W. 
Smith,  F.   J. 


Stewart,    W.    A. 
Vogeler,   A. 
White,   W.  Z. 
Woods,   A.    C. 


English  Composition  1: 

Section  A:  Dr.  French.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  11.     (24). 


Bobbitt,   L.    B. 
Bosley,  C.   B. 
Burgan,  H.  C. 
Clary,   E.  B. 
Cooper,   R.  E. 
Dickey,  A. 


Elliott,   D.   S. 
Farber,    B.    H. 
Frederick,    E.    L. 
Glaser,  R.  F.  W. 
Goddard,  C.   H. 
Greensfelder.E.L. 


Headington,W.H. 
Hering,  H.  B. 
Homlet,   H. 
Hulburt,  E.  O. 
Jones,   C.   B. 
Linden,  H. 


Makel,    H.   P. 
Mann,   L.  L. 
Manning,  J.  R. 
McCabe,    R.    S. 
Rome,  M.  A. 
Wegefarth,  H.  M. 


Section  B:  Dr.  Licklider.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  8. 


Harrison,    W.    E. 
Marcus,   S.  W. 
Martin,  E.  D. 
Merrick,    S.    S. 
Murray,  J.  G. 
Musser,   H.   H. 
Pattillo,    M.    M. 


Preston,  G.  H. 
Reeside,  J.  B. 
Rosenthal,   G.  W. 
Salzer,    H.   T. 
Sehrt,  E.  H. 
Siegel,    J.    D. 


(25). 

Sonneborn,  H. 
Steckel,   W.   L. 
Stockett,  J.  N. 
Stollenwerck.E.C 
Sweitzer,   G.  I. 
Tappan,    B. 


Tilghman,  C  H. 
Warner,  C.  L. 
Waters,   W.   B. 
Wilson,  S.  M. 
Winternitz,  H. 
Wolfe,  J.  R. 
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Public  Speaking  2:  (Forensics) :  Dr.  French. 

flection  A:  Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Donovan  Room.  (16). 

Chew,    S.   C.                 Levan,  C.  H.                Owens,  J.  H.  Todd,   M.  H. 

Fisher,  A.  H.              Moses,  H.  L.                Schneeberger,  P.  Weems,  B.  F. 

Haupt,  A.  B.                Onion,  G.  F.                Smith,  F.   J.  Wbitcraft,   F.    P. 

Johnson,    W.   V.          Overbeck,    R.    M.        Stewart,  W.  A.  White,  W.  Z. 

Section  B:  Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Donovan  Room.  (12). 

Baily,  J.                       Corner,  G.  W.              Hopkins,   O.   B.  Pedrick,  F.  B. 

Bishop,  G.  W.              Guerard,  E.   P.            Lowndes,  B.  G.  Russell,   H.   L. 

Bond,  W.  L.                 Gutman,  L.  J.              Marvel,  N.  C.  Sattler,   G.   W. 

Section  G:  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Donovan  Room.  (10). 

Bassett,   H.   L.            Fredman,   S.                 Maynard,  J.  H.  Saiontz,    F. 

Blum,    I.                        Frey,    H.    W.               Pearce,  W.  E.  Vogeler,   A. 
Draper,  O.  H.              Martin,   W.   H. 

Public   Speaking    1:    (Reading   and   Platform  Speaking):    Dr. 
French.     Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Assembly  Room.     (10). 

Deale,  H.  V.                Larrimore,  R.  M.        Robinson,  A.  Veazey,  G.  R. 

Ennis,    D.    L.               Mann,   L.  L.                 Sonneborn,  H.  Woods,    A.   C. 
Gable,  R.  F.  D.          Murray,  F.  K. 


GERMAN;  GERMANIC  PHILOLOGY.     (64  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

German  Seminary:   Wolfram  von  Eschenoach,  Parzival:  Profes- 
sor Wood.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  3.    ( 3 ) . 

Haupt,  W.  C.  Hemry,  F.  S.  Voss,  J.  H. 

Germanic    Society:     Professors    Wood   and    Collitz.    Alternate 
Mondays,  4-6  p.  m.,  Room  4.     (5). 

Cornelson,  C.  A.         Hemry,  F.  S.  Roulston,    R.    B.         Voss,   J.   H. 

Haupt,  W.  C. 

German   Literature   in   the   XVIII   Century:    Professor  Wood. 
Friday,  11  a.  m.-l  p.  m.,  Room  3.     (3). 

Haupt,  W.  C.  Hemry,  F.   S.  Voss,  J.   H. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Germanic  Philology:    Professor 
Collitz.    Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  4.     (6). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Edgerton,   F.  Hemelt,  F.  J.  Myers,  C.   A. 

Cornelson,  C.  A.         Haupt,   W.   C. 

Gothic:    Professor   Collitz.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  4.     (6). 

Blume,  C.  A.  Edgerton,   F.  Hemelt,  F.  J.  Voss,   J.   H. 

Cornelson,  C.  A.         Haupt,  W.  C. 

Selected  Chapters  in  Germanic  Philology:  Professor  Collitz. 
Alternate  Fridays,  11  a.  m.,  Room  4.     (1). 

Edgerton,  F. 

Old  High  German:  Alliterative  Poems:  Associate  Professor  Vos. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (3). 

Blume,   C.   A.  Edgerton,   F.  Haupt,   W.   C. 
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Undergraduate  Courses. 

German  4:  Modern  Drama:  Dr.  Kuerelmeyer.  Monday,  9  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  12;  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  4.     (3). 

Hughes,   H.   J.  Mann,    A.    H.  Reinhard,  F.O.W. 

German  3:  History  of  German  Literature  (Classical  Period); 
Lyrics  and  Ballads:  Associate  Professor  Vos.  Monday,  11  a.  m. 
Goethe,  Tasso  and  Iphigenie:  Professor  Wood.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (7). 

Frey.  H.   W.  Mann,  L.  L.  Rosenthal,  G.  W.        Sonneborn,    H. 

Maddren,   R.   F.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Sehrt,  E.  H. 

German  2:  Prose  Composition:  Professor  Wood  and  Mr.  Hof- 
mann.  Monday,  9  a.  m.  Goethe  and  ^chiller:  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Vos.  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  6. 
(12). 

Fisher,  A.  H.  Levan,   C.   H.  Robinson,   A.  Stewart,   W.   D. 

Fredman,   S.  Lowndes,   R.   G.  Saiontz,   F.  Weems,    B.    F. 

Gable,  R.  F.  D.         Onion,  G.  F.  Sattler,   G.  W.  White,  W.  L. 

German  1:  Prose  Readings:  Associate  Professor  Vos.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.  Prose  Composition:  Professor 
Wood.     Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  6.     (20). 

Bassett,   H.   L.  Harrison,  W.  E.  Michael,   W.   H.  Tilghman,  C.  H. 

Brush,   N.   H.  Hering,   H.   B.  Murray,   J.   G.  Wallis,   B.  F. 

Cooper,  R.  E.  Hulburt,  E.  O.  Musser,  H.  H.  Walter,  R. 

Dickey,  A.  Marvel,  N.  C.  Stockett,  J.  N.  Warner,   C.   L. 

Draper,   O.   H.  McCabe,   R.   S.  Sweitzer,   G.   I.  Wilson,   S.   M. 

Elementary  German:  Dr.  Kuerelmeyer.  Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  8.     (8). 

Headington,W.H.        Jacobsen,    R.  Pedrick,   F.   B.  Steckel,  W.  L. 

Holmes,   J.   M.  Maynard,  J.  H.  Sears,   O.   B.  Wolfe,  J.  R. 

Scientific  German  Readings:  Dr.  Kuebelmeyeb.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  11.     (4). 

Binford,    R.  Bird,  B.   G.  Breyer,  F.  G.  Chesney,  A.  M. 

Oral  Exercises  in  German :  Mr.  Hofmann.  Wednesday,  11  a.  m., 
Thursday,  5  p.  m.,  Room  6.     (4). 

Hoyt,  W.  D.  McCauley,  R.  H.         Slemons,  J.   M.  Voss,  J.  H. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES.     (87  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Old  French  Seminary:  Professor  Elliott  and  Dr.  Keidel.    Al- 
ternate Wednesdays,  11  a.  m.-l  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (13). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Laubscher,  G.  G.  Patton,    K.    S.  Super,  J.  M. 

Austin,  H.  D.  Mason,  J.  F.  Sprenger,    J.    A.  Towles,  O. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.  Stowell,  W.  A.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 
Giampietro,  A.W. 

Romance  Club:  Professor  Elliott.     Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  2. 

(14). 

Ahrens,   T.    G.  Laubscher,  G.  G.  Smith,   H.  E.  Super,  J.  M. 

Austin,    H.   D.  Mason,  J.  F.  Sprenger,  J.  A.  Towles,  O. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.  Stowell,  W.  A.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Giampietro,  A.W.  Patton,  K.  S. 
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French  Dialects:  Professor  Elliott.     Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
2.     (10). 

Ahrens,   T.  G.  Giampietro,  A.W.        Smith,   IT.   E.  Towles,  O. 


Austin,   H.   D. 
Blondheim,  D. 


Laubscher,  G.  G. 
Mason,  J.  F. 


Sprenger,  J.  A. 


Wisewell,   G.  E. 


Marie  de  France,  Lais:  Professor  Elliott.     Alternate  Wednes- 
days, 11  a.  m.-l  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (12). 

Giampietro,  A.W.        Patton,   K.  S.  Super,  J.  If. 

Laubscher,   G.  G.        Smith,   H.   E.  Towles,   O. 

Mason,  J.   F.  Sprenger,  J.   A.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Professor  Elliott. 


Ahrens,  T.  G. 
Austin,  H.  D. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 


Popular   Latin: 

(11). 

Ahrens,  T.   G. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 
Giampietro,  A.W. 


Tuesday,   12   m.,   Room   2. 


Laubscher,  G.  G. 
Mason,  J.  F. 
Moseley,  T.  A.  E. 


Smith,    H.   E. 
Sprenger,  J.   A. 
Super,  J.   If. 


Towles,  O. 
Wisewell,  G. 


Thursday,  12  m. 


Dante,  Divina  Commedia:  Professor  Elliott. 

(7). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Mason,  J.  F.  Smith,   H.  E.  Wisewell,   G.  E. 

Giampietro,  A.W.        Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Sprenger,  J.  A. 

French   Phonology:   Associate   Professor   Armstrong.     Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (9). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Mason,  J.  F.  Smith,   H.  E.  Super,  J.  If. 

Giampietro.  A.W.        Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Sprenger,  J.  A.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Krug,  A.  H. 

French    Phonetics:    Associate    Professor    Armstrong.     Monday, 
9  a.  m„  Room  2.     (11). 

Mason,  J.  F.  Smith,   H.   E.  Voss,    J.    H. 

Moseley.  T.  A.  E.        Sprenger,  J.  A.  Wisewell,   G.  E. 

Myers,   C.  A.  Super,  J.  M. 

French  Syntax:  Associate  Professor  Armstrong.     Thursday,  10 
a.  m.,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (7). 


Ahrens,  T.  G. 
Giampietro,  A.W. 
Home,   I.  A. 


Austin,   H.  D. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 


Laubscher,  G.  G. 
Mason,  J.   F. 


Patton,  K.   S. 
Stowell,  W.  A. 


Towles,  O. 


Old    French    Readings:    (Class   A):    Associate   Professor   Arm- 
strong.    Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (5). 

Austin,  H.  D.  Mason,  J.  F.  Meredith,   C.   O.  Towles,  O. 

Blondheim,  D.  S. 

Old    French    Readings:    (Class   B) :    Associate   Professor   Arm- 
strong,    Monday,  12  m.,  Room  2.    (8). 

Ahrens,  T.   G.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Smith,   H.  E.  Super,  J.  M. 

Giampietro,  A.W.        Sirich,   E.  H.  Sprenger,  J.  A.  Wisewell,   G.  E. 

Modern   French   Seminary:    (Literature):    Associate  Professor 
Ogden.     Alternate  Mondays,  3-5  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (7). 

Towles,  O. 


Austin,   H.   D. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 


Laubscher,  G.  G. 
Mason,  J.  F. 


Patton,   K.   S. 
Stowell,   W.   A. 


Nineteenth  Century  Drama:  Associate  Professor  Ogden.     Mon- 
day, 11  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (6). 

Stowell,  W.  A.  Towles,  O. 


Blondheim,  D.  S. 
Laubscher,   G.  G. 


Mason,  J.   F. 
Patton,   K.   S. 


Criticism:  Associate  Professor  Ogden. 
2.     (12). 


Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room 


Ahrens,  T.  G. 
Austin,  H.  D. 
Blondheim,  D.  S. 


Laubscher,   G.  G. 
Mason,  J.   F. 
Moseley,  T.  A.  E. 


Patton,  K.  S. 
Sirich,  E.  H. 
Smith,    H.   E. 


Sprenger,  J.  A. 
Super,  J.  M. 
Towles,  O. 
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French  Classics:  Dr.  Brush.    Monthly,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  7. 
(9). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Sprenger,   J.    A.  Voss,   J.    H. 

Giampietro,  A.W.        Smith,   H.   E.  Super,  J.  M.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Meredith,   C.   O. 

Spanish  Seminary:  Professor  Marden.     Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
2.     (1). 

Hildebrandt,  L.  P. 

Early  Spanish  Drama:  Professor  Marden.    Wednesday,  9  a.  m., 
Room  2.     (9). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Sirich,  E.  H.  Sprenger,  J.  A.  Voss,  J.  H. 

Giampietro,  A.W.        Smith,   H.  E.  Super,  J.  M.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Mason,  J.  F. 

Readings  in  Old  Spanish  Literature:  Professor  Marden.     Fri- 
day, 12  m.,  Room  2.     (4). 

Ahrens,  T.   G.  Mason,  J.  F.  Meredith,   C.  O.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Spanish  Historical  Grammar:  Professor  Marden.    Tuesday  and 
Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (3). 

Blondheim,  D.  S.        Laubscher,  G.  G.        Meredith,   C.   O. 

Modern  Italian  Poets:  Dr.  Shaw.    Saturday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  2. 

(7). 

Austin,  H.  D.  Mason,  J.  F.  Smith,   H.  E.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Giampietro,  A.W.        Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Sprenger,  J.  A. 

Italian  Poets  of  the  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo:  Dr.  Shaw.     Saturday,  9 
a.  m.,  Room  2.     (6). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Giampietro,  A.W.        Sprenger,    J.    A.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Austin,   H.  D.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E. 

Italian  Conversation:  Dr.  Shaw.     Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  2. 
(6). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Laubscher,  G.  G.        Stowell,  W.  A.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.        Moseley,  T.  A.  E. 

French  Palaeography:  Dr.  Keidel.    Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2. 
(5). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Sprenger,  J.  A.  Super,  J.  M.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Giampietro,  A.W. 

Methodology  of  the  Romance  Languages:  Dr.  Keidel.     Tues- 
day, 4  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (6). 

Ahrens,  T.  G.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Sprenger,  J.  A.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Giampietro,  A.W.        Smith,  H.  E. 

Undergraduate  Courses. 

French  3:  Dr.  Brush.     Monday,  8-10  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  3  p.  m., 
Room  7.     (11). 

Caples,   H.   L.  Gloth,   C.   F.  Johnson,  W.  V.        Williams,  Ralph  C. 

Chew,   S.   C.  Hecht,   M.  E.  Riddle,   L.   M.  Whitcraft,  F.  P. 

Dolewczynski,   E.        Kelly,   C.  G.  Schwartz,  G.H.C. 

French   2:   Dr.   Brush.     Monday,   9   a.   m.,   Tuesday,   10   a.   m., 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (19). 

Armstrong,  A.  G.  Hack,  F.   N.  Michael,   W.   H.  Stewart,  W.  A. 

Corner,   G.  W.  Haupt,   A.    B.  Overbeck,  R.  M.  Tilghman,    R.    L. 

Frey,  H.  W.  Martin,    W.    H.  Owens,   J.   H.  Vogeler,   A. 

Green,  J.  E.  Mathias,    C.    M.  Schneeberger,  P.  Woods,  A.  C. 

Guerard,  E.  P.  Maynard,   J.   H.  Smith,  F.  J. 
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French  i: 

Section  A:  Dr.  Brush.     Daily,  except  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  7. 
(14). 

Burgan.   H.   C.  Fredman,  S.  Merrick,  S.  S. 

Deale,   H.   V.  Greensfelder.E.L.         Pnttillo,    M.  M. 

Frank,  H.  S.  Makel,  H.  P.  Reeside,   J.  B. 

Frederick,  E.  L.  Marcus,    S.   W. 


Ridgely,   J.  W. 
Robinson,  A. 
Weems,  B.  F. 


Daily,  except  Friday,  12 


Section  B:  Associate  Professor  Ogden 
m.,  Room  12.     (12). 

Bosley,  C.  B.  Linden,  H.  Schmeisser.  H.  C.        Stollenwerck.E.C. 

Elliott,     D.    S.  Martin,  E.  D.  Siegel,  J.   D.  Waters,   W.    B. 

Homlet,   H.  Preston,  G.  H.  Sonneborn,   H.  Wlnternitz,  H. 

Elementary   French:  Mr.  Austin.     Monday,   Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, 12  m.,  Room  11;  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  8.     (7). 

Farber,   B.   H.  Goddard,  C.  H.  Pearce,  W.  E.  Veazey,    G.    R. 

Gable,  R.  F.  D.  Larrimore,  R.  M.        Sutherland,  L.  L. 

French  Conversation:   Mr.  Stowell. 
Section  A:   Thursday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  7.     (6). 

Chew,    S.   C.  Dolewczynski,  E.  Schneeberger,    P.        Williams, Ralph  C. 

Corner,   G.   W.  Riddle,   L.   M. 

Section  B:  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (6). 


Bassett,   H.  L. 
Gloth,   C.  F. 


Haupt,   A.   B. 
Krug,    A.    H. 


Martin,  W.   H. 


Overbeck,  R.  M. 


m. 


Monday,    Tuesday,    11    a 
(5). 

Smith,  H.  E.  Sprenger,  J.  A. 

Tuesday,  Thursday,   Friday,  9 


Krug,   A.    H. 


Voss,  J.  H. 


Spanish    2:    Professor    Marden. 
Wednesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  11. 

Armstrong,  A.  G.        Sirich,  E.  H. 
Ridgely,  J.  W. 

Spanish   1:   Professor  Marden. 
a.  m.,  Room  8.     (5). 

Giampietro,  A.W.        Gutman,  L.  J. 
Green,   J.   E. 

Italian   2:   Dr.  Shaw.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3  p.  m.,  Room 
12.     (2). 

Ahrens,  T.   G.  Mason,   J.  F. 

Italian  1:  Dr.  Shaw.     Wednesday,  9  a.  m„  Thursday,  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  11.     (8). 

Chew,  S.  C.  Hack,  F.  N.  Krug,  A.   H.  Schwartz,  G.H.C. 

Dutton,    G.    E.  Johnson,  W.  V.  Owens,  J.  H.  Sweitzer,  C.  E. 


HISTORY.     (57  Students). 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 


Seminary:  European  History:  Professor  Vincent.     Every  third 
Friday,  8-10  p.  m.     (8). 

,     Dudley,  A.  C.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Flippin,   P.  S.  Gould,   C.   P.  Olsen,    N.    A.  Turner,  E.   R. 

Early   Europe:   Professor   Vincent.     Monday  and   Tuesday,  10 
a.  m.,  Room  25.     (8). 


Dudley,    A.    C. 
Flippin,   P.   S. 


Gould,    C.    P. 
Laprade,  W.  T. 


Olsen,   N.   A. 
Stockton,    F.    T. 


Thomsen,  H.   I. 
Turner,  E.  R. 
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Seminary:  English  History:  Professor  Andrews.  Every  third 
Friday,  8-10  p.  m.     (8). 

Dudley,  A.  C.  Freeman,  D.  S.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Turner,  B.  R. 

Flippin,    P.   S.  Gould,  C.   P.  Olsen,   N.   A.  Ware,  S.  L. 

English  Constitutional  History:  Professor  Andrews.  Thursday 
and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (12). 

Dudley,  A.  C.  Gould,  C.  P.  Mathews,  J.  M.  Stockton,  F.  T. 

Flippin,  P.   S.  Home,   I.   A.  Olsen,    N.   A.  Turner,   E.   R. 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Singewald,   K.  Ware,    S.   L. 

Seminary:  American  History:  Associate  Professor  Ballagh. 
Every  third  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Room  25.     (4). 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Turner,  E.  R.  Ware,  S.  L. 

History  of  Secession  in  the  United  States:  Associate  Professor 
Ballagh.     Monday  and  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (7). 

Dudley,    A.    C.  Flippin,  P.   S.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Ware,  S.  L. 

Freeman,  D.  S.  Gould,  C.  P.  Turner,    E.    R. 

Historiographical  Studies:  Dr.  Steiner.  Thursday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  25.     (4). 

Flippin,  P.  S.  Gould,    C.    P.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Turner,  E.  R. 

American  History:  (Undergraduate  History  4):  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Ballagh.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room 
24.     (8). 

Fisher,  A.  H.  Miller,  F.   M.  Sparrow,  C.  M.  Whitcraft,  F.  P. 

Mathias,   C.  M.  Saiontz,  F.  Stewart,    W.    A.  White,  W.  Z. 

English  History:  (Undergraduate  History  3):  Professor  Vin- 
cent.   Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (6). 

Frank,  H.  S.  Miller,   D.  Owens,  J.  H.  Walter,  R. 

Johnson,  W.  V.  Onion,   G.   F. 

European  History:  (Undergraduate  History  2):  Professor  An- 
drews.   Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (25). 

Abel,   G.  H.  Cole,   J.   W.  Holmes,    F.   G.  Schneeberger,  P. 

Baily,   J.  Deale,  H.  V.  Lowndes,   R.    G.  Stewart,    W.    D. 

Bishop,   G.  W.  Ennis,   D.   L.  McCauley,   R.    H.  Sykes,   P.  L. 

Black,    J.    M.  Gable,  R.  F.  D.  Mertie,  J.   B.  Tilghman,  R.  L. 

Blum,  I.  Hack,  F.  N.  Moses,  H.  L.  Veazey,  G.  R. 

Bosley,  C.  B.  Hecht,   M.   E.  Murray,   F.   K.  Wright,  J.   P. 
Brush,  N.  H. 

Classical  History:  (Undergraduate  History  1):  Mr.  Magoffin. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (6). 

Dolewczynski,   E.        Headington.W.H.        Schmeisser,  H.  C.        Walter,  R. 
Frey,  H.  W.  Levan,   C.   H. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     (52  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Economic  Seminary:  Professor  Hollander  and  Associate  Profes- 
sor Barnett.  Alternately  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  and  Thursday, 
8  p.  m.     (8). 

Cheetham,  E.  T.         Glocker,  T.  W.  Mullen,   A.  O.  Steele,   H.  W. 

Fenwick,  C.  G.  McCabe,  D.  A.  Spedden,  E.  R.  Stockton,  F.  T. 
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Economic  Theories  since  Adam  Smith:  Professor  Hollander. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (10). 

Fenwick,  C.   G.  McCabe,   D.  A.  BpeddeM  E.  R.  Stockton,  F.  T. 

Gould,   C.   P.  Mullen,  A.  O.  Steele,    H.    W.  Turner,  E.  R 

Laprade,  W.  T.  Olsen,  N.  A. 

American    Public   Finance:   Professor  Hollander.     Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (9). 


Gould,  c.  P. 
Laprade,  W.  T. 
McCabe,  D.  A. 


Mullen,    A.    O. 
Olsen,   N.   A. 


Spedden.  E.   R. 
Steele,   H.   W. 


Stockton,  F.  T. 
Turner,  E.  R. 


Credit  and  Banking:  Associate  Professor  Barnett.     Friday,  9 
a.  m.,  Room  24.     (9). 


Fenwick,  C.  G. 
Gould,   C.   P. 
Laprade,  W.  T. 


McCabe,    D.    A. 
Mullen,  A.  O. 


Spedden,  E.  R. 
Steele,   H.  W. 


Stockton,   F.   T. 
Turner,  E.   R. 


(Six  lec- 


Socialism:  Dr.  Glocker.     Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  21. 
tures.)      (6). 

Spedden,   E.   R.  Stockton,  F.  T. 


Fenwick,   C.  G. 
Gould,   C.   P. 


Laprade,  W.  T. 
McCabe,   D.  A. 


Principles  of  Corporation  Accounting:  Dr.  A.  M.  Sakolski. 
Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (Five  lectures.)      (9). 

Gould,   C.   P.  Mullen,  A.  O.  Spedden,  E.  R.  Stockton,  F.   T. 

Laprade,  W.  T.  Olsen,  N.  A.  Steele,   H.   W.  Turner,  E.  R. 

McCabe,  D.  A. 

Money  and  Banking:  (Undergraduate  Political  Economy  2) :  Dr. 
Glocker.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24. 
(15). 

Blum,   I.  Holmes,   F.   G.  McCauley,  R.    H.  Whitcraft,   F.   P. 

Ennis,   D.   L.  Mann,    A.   H.  Saiontz,   F.  White,  W.  Z. 

Fisher,    A.   H.  Martin,   W.  H.  Stewart,  W.  A.  Vogeler,   A. 

Hack,   F.   N.  Mathias,   C.  M.  Sykes,   P.  L. 

Economic  Theory:  (Undergraduate  Political  Economy  1) :  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Barnett.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10 
a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (26). 


Blanck,   W.   L. 
Breyer,   F.   G. 
Branham,   H.   G. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Chesney,   A.   M. 
Clary,  E.  B. 
Cohen,  J. 


Cooke,   C.   W. 
Corner,  G.  W. 
German,  J.  S. 
Guerard,  E.   P. 
Hutzler,  A.  D. 
Kelly,  C.  G. 
Klecka,  J.  F. 


Levan,  C.  H. 
Loos,   H.   H. 
Mackenzie,   D. 
Price,   H.   B. 
Reinhard,  F.O.W. 
Riddle,  L.  M. 


Rome,  M.  A. 
Sellman,    R.   O. 
Streett,   D.   C. 
Walter,   R. 
Williams,   F.  T. 
Wright,   J.  P. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE.     (16  Students). 

Classes  meet  in  Room  20,  McCoy  Hall. 

Political  Seminary:  Professor  Willoughby.   Friday,  12  m.    (10). 

Bryan,   J.  W.  Gahan,  W.  H.  Mathews,   J.  M.  Morse,   E.   H. 


Campbell,   R.   G. 
Cremen,  J.  F. 


Griffith,   G.   M. 
Hunley,  W.  M. 


McCabe,  D.  A. 


Singewald,   K. 


United    States    Constitutional    Law:    Professor    Willoughby. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  12  m.     (15). 

Bryan,  J.  W.  Fenwick,    C.    G.  Hunley,   W.  M.  Singewald,   K. 


Campbell,  R.  G. 
Cheetham,  E.  T. 
Cremen,   J.  F. 


Flippin,  P.  S. 
Gahan,  W.  H. 
Griffith,   G.   M. 


Mathews,   J.  M. 
McCabe,  D.   A. 
Morse,  E.  H. 


Spedden,  E.  R. 
Stockton,  F.  T. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  Economic  Questions:  Professor  Willoughby. 
Wednesday,  12  m.     (15). 


Bryan,   J.   W. 
Campbell,   R.   G. 
Cheetham,  E.  T. 
Cremen,  J.  F. 


Flippin,  P.  S. 
Gaban,  W.  H. 
Gould,  C.  P. 
Griffith,    G.    M. 


Hunley,  W.  M. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 
McCabe,  D.  A. 
Morse,   E.   H. 


Singewald,    K. 
Spedden,    E.    R. 
Stockton,   F.   T. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Politics:  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ford.    Thursday, 
12  m.     (15). 


Bryan,  J.  W. 
Campbell,  R.  G. 
Cheetham,    E.   T. 
Cremen,   J.   F. 


Flippin,    P.    S. 
Gaban,   W.   H. 
Gould,  C.  P. 
Griffith,  G.  M. 


Hunley,  W.  M. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 
McCabe,    D.    A. 
Morse,  E.  H. 


Singewald,  K. 
Spedden,  E.  R. 
Stockton,  F.  T. 


Journal  Meeting:  Professor  Willoughby.    Fortnightly.     (10). 

Bryan,   J.   W.  Gahan,  W.  H.  McCabe,  D.  A.  Morse,   E.   H. 

Campbell,   R.   G.  Griffith,    G.    M.  Mathews,   J.   M.  Singewald,  K. 

Cremen,  J.  F.  Hunley,   W.    M. 


PHILOSOPHY.     (66  Students). 


Philosophical  Seminary:  Theory  of  Reality:  Professor  Baldwin. 
Seminary  Room.     (9). 

Section  I:  Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (9). 


Costin,  w.  w. 
Dew,    A.    G. 
Franklin,    C.    L. 


Furry,    W.    D. 
Hood,    A.    W. 


Hornstein,     F. 
Lewis,  T.   A. 


Section  II:  Thursday,  10  a.  m.     (9), 


Costin,    W.    W. 
Dew,    A.    G. 
Franklin,  C.  L. 


Furry,    W.    D. 
Hood,   A.   W. 


Hornstein,  F. 
Lewis,    T.    A. 


Weaver,   C.   P. 
Williams,  R.  D. 


Weaver,   C.    P. 
Williams,   R.    D. 


The  Training  of  the  Will:  Professor  Baldwin.   Monday,  10  a.  m., 
Seminary  Room.     (11). 

Burrow,   N.  T.  Dew,  A.  G.  Hornstein,    F.  South,  G.  W. 

Cornelson,  C.  A.         Dutton,    G.    E.  Lewis,    T.    A.  Weaver,   C.   P. 

Costin,    W.    W.  Furry,   W.    D.  Myers,    C.    A. 

Graduate  Conference:  Professors  Baldwin  and  Grdjfin.     Mon- 


day, 9  a.  m.,  Seminary  Room.     (25). 


Bryan,    J.   W. 
Burrow,  N.  T. 
Conner,   J.    R. 
Cornelson,  C.  A. 
Costin,    W.    W. 
Dew,    A.   G. 
Dudley,  A.  C. 


Dunlap,   K. 
Dutton,    G.    E. 
Franklin,   C.   L. 
Furry,     W.     D. 
Hodgson,  J.  E. 
Hood,   A.   W. 


Home,  I.  A. 
Hornstein,  F. 
Krug,  A.   H. 
Laprade,  W.  T. 
Lewis,   T.    A. 
Licklider,  A.  H. 


Myers,   C.    A. 
South,   G.  W. 
Stratton,   G.  M. 
Turner,  E.  R. 
Weaver,  C.   P. 
Winn,    C.    M. 


Continental   Philosophy  from   Descartes   to   Kant:   Professor 
Griffin.     Monday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (8). 


Bryan,  J.  W. 
Dew,   A.   G. 


Dudley,  A.  C. 
Home,  I.  A. 


Krug,  A.  H. 
Laprade,   W.  T. 


Lewis,  T.  A. 
Turner,  E.  R. 


English  Ethics  of  the  Last  Half  Century:  Professor  Griffin. 
Monday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (7). 

Turner,  E.  R. 


Bryan,    J.    W. 
Dew,  A.  G. 


Dudley,    A.    C. 
Home,   I.   A. 


Laprade,  W.   T. 
Lewis,  T.  A. 


Experimental  Psychology:  Professor  Stratton  and  Dr.  Dunlap. 
Daily,  Psychological  Laboratory.     (4). 

Burrow,   N.  T.  Furry,    W.    D.  Lewis,  T.  A.  South,   G.   W. 
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Psychology  of  Perception:  Professor  Stratton.  Friday,  9-11 
a.  m.,  Seminary  Room.     (3). 

Dunlap,   K.  Hood,    A.    W.  South,   G.   W. 

Psychology  of  the  Subconscious:  Dr.  Dunlap.  Wednesday,  10 
a.  m.,  Seminary  Room.     (5). 

Burrow,   N.   T.  Hornstein,  F.  Lewis,    T.    A.  South,  G.  W. 

Dew,   A.  G. 

Symbolic  Logic:  Mrs.  Franklin.     Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Seminary 
Room.     (3). 
Hornstein,  F.  Lewis,    F.    P.  South,  G.  W. 

Philosophical  Pro=Seminary:  Genetic  Logic:  Dr.  Furry.  Wed- 
nesday,  9   a.   m.,  Seminary  Room.     (7). 

Cornelson,    C.    A.        Dutton,   G.   E.  Lewis,  T.  A.  Weaver,  C.  P. 

Dew,   A.   G.  Hood,   A.  W.  South,   G.  W. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  Philosophy:  Professor  Griffin. 
Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  13,  McCoy  Hall.  (5). 
{Undergraduate  Philosophy  2). 

Frank,    H.   S.  Holmes,   F.    G.  Peck,    P.  Ridgely,   J.    W. 

German,  J.   S. 

Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic, — Until  December  16:  Professor 
Griffin;  Psychology, — January  1  to  April  10:  Professors 
Grdjfin  and  Stratton;  Ethics, — After  April  22:  Professor 
Griffin.  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  12, 
McCoy  Hall.     (43).     (Undergraduate  Philosophy  1). 

Sellman,  R.  0. 
Sparrow,     C.     M. 
Streett.  D.  C. 
Sweitzer,    C.    E. 
Sykes,  P.  L. 
Tilghman,    R.    L. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Williams,    F.   T. 


Abel,  G.  H. 
Armstrong,  A.  G. 
Black,    J.    M. 
Brenton,    B.  F.  P. 
Breyer,   F.   G. 
Bridgman,  E.  W. 
Chesney,    A.    M. 
Cohen,    J. 
Cooke,   J. 
Gorton,     W.     S. 
Green,  J.  E. 


Hack,   F.  N. 
Hecht,   M.   E. 
Holmes,   F.   G. 
Hughes,     H.     J. 
Hutzler,    A.    D. 
Kelly,  C.  G. 
Loos,   H.   H. 
Mackenzie,   D. 
Mann,  A.  H. 
Mathias,  C.  M. 
Maynard,   J.    H. 


McCauley,    R.   H. 
Mertie,   J.    B. 
Miller,  D. 
Peck,    P. 
Pedrick,    F.    B. 
Price,   H.  B. 
Reinhard,  F. 
Riddle,  L.  M. 
Ridgely,   J.    W. 
Schmeisser,  H.  C. 
Schwartz,  G.H.C. 


Williams,  RalphC 
Wright,  J.   P. 


DRAWING.     (15  Students). 
Classes  meet  in  Rooms  9  and  18,  Howard  Street  Building. 


Freehand  and   Mechanical   Drawing;    Descriptive   Geometry: 

Mr.  Whiteman.     Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  2-5  p.  m.     (15). 

Bird,    B.    G.  Hulburt,  E.   O.  Preston,   G.  H.  Tilghman,   C.    H. 

Dickey,   A.  Jacobsen,    R.  Sonneborn,    H.  Wallis,    B.   F. 

Glaser,  R.  F.  W.  Larrimore,  R.  M.  Steckel,  W.  L.  Waters,    W.    B. 

Goddard,  C.  H.  Mann,   L.  L.  Sweitzer,  G.  I. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.  D.     (271) 
Fourth  Year  (65) 


Appelbaum,  S.  J. 
Branch,  J.   R.   B. 
Brenizer,    A.    G. 
Brotherhood,  J.S, 
Bryant,    C.    H. 
Burns,   J.   E. 
Carstens,    C.    F. 
Clark,    W.    K. 
Clarke,   R.  D. 
Cooke,  J.  V. 
Coolahan,    E.    V. 
Coughlin.   F.   A. 
Crowe,   S.  J. 
Deming,   E.   A. 
Denison,    H.    S. 
Denner,  W.  R.  S. 
Derge,    H.   F. 


Drinkard,  R.  U. 
Duke,   W.   W. 
Evans,    H.    M. 
Flanagan,   J.   T. 
Frow,   J.    R. 
Fuerbringer,  R.O. 
Gilbert,    G.    B. 
Grimm,  R.  M. 
Grove,   W.  E. 
Gundrum,   F.   F. 
Haas,    S.    L. 
Hanes,  F.  M. 
Hanson,  H. 
Harrison,   P,   W. 
Higgins,    W.    H. 
Hill,     M.     C. 


LaMont,    C.    A. 
LeCron,     W.     L. 
Lindeman,  E.  E, 
Lindsay,  J,  W. 
Masenheimer.H.W. 
May,   C   H. 
Mayo,   R.  W.   B. 
McCann,    J.    A. 
McClure,    R.    D. 
McDonnell,  P.  J. 
Mills,     C.    W. 
Morrill,   W.   P. 
Ney,   G.   C. 
Oppenheimer.J.H. 
Partridge,  C.   D. 
Porter,    F.    G. 


Preston,    R.    S. 
Ray,    F.    S. 
Ray,    L.    E. 
Ridges,   A.  J. 
Rinde,  H. 
Robinson,    J.   L. 
Scarborough,  J.  I. 
Selling,   L. 
Shugerman,    H.P. 
Stacy,   R.  L. 
Thalhimer,    W.M. 
Thomas,  A.  A. 
Tracy,    D.   W. 
Vest,    C.    W. 
Wilson,   J.    H. 
Worthington,  J.K. 


Third  Year  (54) 


Austrian,    C.    R. 
Baetjer,  W.  A. 
Bass,    J.    A. 
Birdsong,    J.    L. 
Budd,  S.  W. 
Burrows,    M.   T. 
Cashman,    B.    Z. 
Cecil,   A.    B. 
Child,    F.    C. 
Coan,    T.    P. 
Cole,  W.  F. 
Confer,     F.     M. 
Connett,   H.  L. 
Cooper,  E. 


Crawford,  J. 
Dimon,  J.  W.  W. 
Elliott,    J.    R. 
Emmert,   M.   W. 
Essick,    C.    R. 
Estes,    W.     L. 
Ferenbaugh,  T.L. 
Fisher,    A.    O. 
Fletcher,   H.    Q. 
Gentry,    E.    R. 
Girdwood,    E.    M. 
Goettsch,  E. 
Hart,    W.    E. 
Harvey,   T.   W. 


Jeans,    P.    C. 
Kingsley,   C.    R. 
Mann,  B. 
Meader,  F.  M. 
Moss,   P.    B. 
Murphy,    J.    B. 
Nixon,    P.    I. 
Pretz,    G.    R. 
Sellards,    A.    W. 
Sprunt,    T.    P. 
Stevenson,   L.   G. 
Stewart,  J.  R. 
Stick,    E.    W. 


Thomson,    H.    S. 
Torrey,  J.  M. 
Trotter,    C.    E. 
Waite,    R.    L. 
Walker,    I.   C. 
Wallace,    W.    G. 
Walton,    D.    C. 
Watkins,    L.    H, 
Webb,  C.  W. 
Wiesender,   A.   J. 
Woltereck,  G.  H. 
Wyatt,    W.    S. 
Youmans,    I.    C. 


Second  Year  (67) 


Allen,    M.    D. 
Baker,    M.    H. 
Barbour,    H.    G. 
Boehm,  E. 
Bole,    W.    S. 
Bookwalter,    C.F. 
Butler,  E.   F. 
Calihan,    W.    A. 
Carter,     R.     S. 
Chambers,    T.    R. 
Cody,  C.  C. 
Collenberg,   H.  T. 
Conner,    H.    L. 
Costello,    H.    N. 
Council,    M.    D. 
Dandy,    W.    E, 
Deming,  C.    D. 


Denzer,    B.    S. 
Devan,    T.     A. 
Edlavitch,   B.   M. 
Engle,    R.    L. 
Fenton,  H.  B. 
Gilcreest,  E.  L. 
Ginsberg,    H. 
Gorham,  L.  W. 
Grimes,   W.   L. 
Hall,    C.    C. 
Hegeman,    R.   F. 
Hudson,  W.  R. 
Jarvis,   H.    G. 
Johann,    A.    E. 
Johnson,   C.   A. 
Ledbetter,  S.  L. 
Major,   R.   H. 


Mattice,   A.   F. 
Miller,     S.     R. 
Monroe,  D.  E. 
Morris,   R.   B. 
Morrison,    A.    W. 
Morse,   D.   H. 
Neel,  J.   C. 
Newcomb,  W.    B. 
Nichols,    F.   K. 
Nicholson,    S.    T. 
Norton,   W.   H. 
Pratt,   J.    P. 
Ramage,    C.    M. 
Rhodes,    R.    L. 
Rogers,   W.    B. 
Rohde,  A. 
Rosenfeld,  J.  W. 


Sanderson,  R. 
Senseny,    H.   M. 
Sheetz,    J.    W. 
Stephenson,  H.A. 
Taylor,    H.    L. 
Thornton,    W.    L. 
Tredway,  T.  P. 
Valk,  A.  deT. 
Vanorden,    H.    F. 
Watson,  C.  E, 
Watson,    H. 
Weinberg,    M. 
Wenning,   T.    H. 
Wesson,  M.   B. 
Whitcraft,  J.  H. 
Zartman,    L.    V. 
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First  Year  (85) 


Adams,    L. 
Angulo,   J.   de 
Ballard,   C.   M. 
Barden,   E.   I. 
Bedlnger,    J.    V. 
Bennett,    W.    S. 
Bird,    W.    E. 
Bloomfleld,  A.  L. 
Booth,    J.    R. 
Brockway,    G.   E. 
Brooks,    B. 
Bruce,    J.    W. 
Carter,    E.    B. 
Cary,   R.  J. 
Colin,   J.   D. 
Collinson,   J. 
Colston,  J.  A.  C. 
Cox,    G.    W. 
Crawford,   F.  R. 
Davis,  D.  M. 
Dunn,     W.     M. 
Dunning,    R.    H. 


Evans.    J.    R 
Fink.    C. 
Fish,    C.    B. 
Fried,  H. 
Frontz,    W.    A. 
Fullorton,   W.    D. 
Gallagher,  H.  M. 
Gilland,   T.   II. 
Gould,    N. 
Grant,    E.    O. 
Gross,   E.    C. 
Hammack,  R.  W. 
Hartman,    C.    C. 
Hawkins,  W.  H. 
Hendry,    E.    S. 
Hetfleld,   W.    B. 
Holcombe,   F.   M. 
Hope,    C.   E. 
Hubert,     A. 
Hunnicutt,   J.    A. 
Hunt,    B. 


Jenlson,  N.  B. 
Judd,    C.    C.   W. 
Ketron,   L.   W. 
Keyser,   T.   S. 
Kline,  B. 
Knott,    H.    J. 
Lange,    L.    B. 
Leonard,  V.   N. 
Licbt,  W.  H. 
Lisser,    H. 
Luten,  D.   W. 
McNeil,  H.  L. 
Maas.    M.    A. 
Merriam,    C.    G. 
Miller,    J.    R. 
O'Donnell,   J.    A. 
Orr.  T.  G. 
Perkins,    R.    S. 
Plans,   E.   D. 
Prouty,   I.   H. 
Rosenfeld,  A.   S. 


Rynd,   C.   E. 
Sawyer,   C.    R. 
Sawyer,    D.    M. 
Seagrave,    M. 
Semmes,   R.  E. 
Sieber,   P.   R. 
Skilling,    W.   K. 
Smith,   H.  W. 
Snowden,    R.    R. 
Spencer,   L.   C. 
Spencer,   M.   \V. 
Sponsler,    M.    B. 
Stanley,  S.  T. 
Stevens,    A.    M. 
Stewart,   G.   A. 
Stillman,   E. 
Vail,    T.    E. 
Wiener,   I.   K. 
Wiese,  E.  R. 
Winn,  C.   M. 
Wolfsohn,  J.    M. 


Physicians  Attending  Special  Courses.     (44) 


Andrews,   V.   L. 
Bryant,   W.   C. 
Carroll,    A.    H. 
Charlton,  M.  R. 
Cone,   C. 
Elliott,    J.   T. 
Erdman,  C.   B. 
Flippin,    J.    M. 
Force,  J.   N. 
French,  J.   R. 
Higgins,   A.  W. 


Hill,   R.   C. 
Hobelmann,  F.W. 
Hubbell,   H.    H. 
Jenifer.    D. 
Jones,  E.  A. 
Jones,  H.  W. 
Lambert,    R.    A. 
Larrabee,   F.  W. 
Martin,   E.  L. 
McClinton,   N.  F. 
McCarver,  J.  W. 


McCarthy,  G.  W. 
Noone,   M.    J. 
O'Neill,    S.    H. 
Pearson,    G.    B. 
Pollock,    G.    W. 
Prather,   W.   S. 
Preston,   C.    B. 
Preston,  J.  W. 
Rifat,    M. 
Roles,    J.    E. 
Roop,  W.   O. 


Sears,    F.   W. 
Smirnow,  M.  R. 
Smith,    B.    F. 
Sutherland,    C.G. 
Taylor,    J.    H. 
Taylor,   T.    S. 
Thomas,    W.    S. 
Vest,    T.    E. 
Vest.  W.  E. 
Ward,    H.    S. 
Webb,    D.    A. 


THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS  PRESS  OF  BALTIMORE 


American   Journal   of   Mathematics.     Frank   Morley,   Editor. 

Quarterly.     4to.     Volume  XXX  in  progress.     $5  per  volume. 

(Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 
American    Chemical   Journal.     Ira  Remsen,   Editor.     Monthly. 

8vo.     Volume  XXXIX  in  progress.     $5  per  year.     (Foreign 

postage,  fifty  cents.) 
American  Journal  of   Philology.     B.  L.   Gildersleeve,  Editor. 

Quarterly.     8vo.    Volume  XXIX  in  progress.     $3  per  volume. 

(Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 
Studies  in   Historical  and   Political  Science.     J.  M.  Vincent, 

J.  H.  Hollander,  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Editors.    Monthly.    8vo. 

Volume  XXVI  in  progress.    $3  per  volume.     (Foreign  postage, 

fifty  cents.) 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular.   Monthly.   8vo.  $1  per  year. 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.    Monthly.    4to.    Volume  XIX 

in  progress.     $2  per  year.     (Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports.    8vo.    Volume  XV  in  progress. 

$5  per  volume.     (Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 
Contributions  to  Assyriology  and  Semitic  Philology.     Paul 

Haupt   and   Friedrich   Delitzsch,   Editors.     Volume  VI   in 

progress. 
Memoirs    from    the   Biological    Laboratory.      W.    K.    Brooks, 

Editor.    Volume  VI  in  progress. 
Modern  Language  Notes.     A.  M.  Elliott,  Editor.    Eight  times 

yearly.     4to.     Volume  XXIII  in  progress.     $1.50  per  volume. 

(Foreign  postage,  twenty-five  cents.) 
American  Journal  of  Insanity.    Henry  M.  Hurd,  Editor.    Quar- 
terly.    8vo.     Volume  LXIV  in  progress.     $5  per  volume. 
Terrestrial   Magnetism   and   Atmospheric   Electricity.     L.   A. 

Bauer,  Editor.     Quarterly.     8vo.     Volume  XIII  in  progress. 

$2.50  per  volume.     (Foreign  postage,  twenty-five  cents.) 
Reprint  of  Economic  Tracts.     J.  H.  Hollander,  Editor.     First 

and  second  series,  $5.00.    Third  series,  in  progress,  $2.00. 
Report  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey. 
Report  of  the  Johns  Hopkins   University.     Presented  by  the 

President  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Register  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.    Giving  the  list  of 

officers  and  students,  and  stating  the  regulations,  etc. 


Rowland's  Photograph  of  the  Normal  Solar  Spectrum.     Ten 

plates.     $25. 
Photographic  Reproduction  of  the  Kashmirian  Atharva-Veda. 

M.  Bloomfield,  Editor.    3  vols.    Folio.    $50. 
Poema  de  Fernan  Goncalez.    Edited  by  C.  Carroll  Marden.     284 

pp.  8vo.  $2.50,  net.' 
The  Taill  of  Rauf  Coilyear.    Edited  by  William  Hand  Browne 

164  pp.     8vo.     $1.00,  net. 
A  New  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa 

ment.    Paul  Haupt,  Editor.    Prospectus  on  application. 
Studies  in  Honor  of  Professor  Gildersleeve.     527  pp.     8vo.     $6 
The  Physical  Papers  of  Henry  A.  Rowland.    716  pp.    8vo.    $7.50 
Baltimore   Lectures   on    Molecular   Dynamics   and   the   Wave 

Theory  of  Light.     By  Lord  Kelvin.    716  pp.    8vo.    $4.50,  net, 
The  Oyster.     By  W.  K.  Brooks.    225  pp.     8vo.     $1. 
Ecclesiastes  :    A  New  Metrical  Translation.     By  Paul  Haupt 

50  pp.    8vo.    50  cents. 
The  Book  of  Nahum:    A  New  Metrical  Translation.     By  Paul 

Haupt.    53  pp.    8vo.    50  cents. 
Ancient  Sinope.     By  David  M.  Robinson.    112  pp.    8vo.    $1. 


Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
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Hours 


MONDAY 


A.  M.     Carbon  Compounds     (Remsen) 


German   Comp.  (Wood&Hoffmann) 

Calculus      (Hulburt) 

Vector  Analysis      (Cohen) 

Mechanics      (Ames) 

French    Phonetics      (Armstrong) 

French      (Brush) 

Philos.    Grad.    Conf.      (Baldwin) 

Economic   Theories      (Hollander) 
Euripides  ;  Greek  Comp.  (Spleker) 
Descrip.   Mineralogy    (Swartz) 
German      (Kurrelmeyer) 
Greek   Palaeography      (Miller) 
Eng.    Comp.  (French  &  Licklider) 
Physiol.  Jour.Club(Howell)  (9.30) 


10 


11 


M. 


12 


P.M. 

1 


Greek    Seminary     (Gildersleeve) 

General  Physics      (Ames) 

The  Will    (Baldwin) 

Applied  Electricity     (Whitehead) 

Early   Europe      (Vincent) 
Tacitus      (Mustard) 
Analyt.   Geometry      (Coble) 

Psychol,    and  Ethics     (Grlffln   & 

Stratton) 
Botany     (Johnson) 
Nat.   Hist.      (Andrews  A  Grave) 
Forensics      (French) 
Geological  Jour.  Club      (Clark) 
French    Phonology      (Armstrong) 


Carbon    Compounds      (Remsen) 
General   Chemistry      (Renouf) 

Projective  Geom.      (nulburt) 
Embryology      (Andrews) 
Mechanics      (Ames) 
French  Criticism      (Ogden) 
Spanish      (Marden) 

European    History      (Andrews) 
Economic    Theories      (Hollander) 
Catullus;   Comp.      (Mustard) 
Higher   Geometry      (Morley) 
Scientific  German     (Kurrelmeyer) 
Paleontology        (Clark) 
Classical  History      (MagofHn) 
Post-Biblical  Hebrew     (Rosenau) 

Old   High   German      (Vos) 


WEDNESDAY 


Roman   Satire      (Smith) 

Greek     (Spieker) 
French  Drama      (Ogden) 
Symbolic  Logic     (Franklin) 
Chemistry      (Gilpin) 
English   History      (Vincent) 
German      (Vos) 
Secession      (Ballagh) 
English    Literature    (Browne) 
Mechanics    (Bliss) 
Petrography      (Mathews) 
Economics      (Glocker) 
Spanish      (Marden) 
English  Hist.  Grammar    (Bright) 
Forensics    (French) 


German    Prose    Readings    (Vos) 

French      (Brush) 

Comp.  Anat.    (Brooks  &  Cowles) 

Scottish  Poets      (Browne) 

French      (Austin) 

French      (Ogden) 

Vergil      (Mustard) 
American    History      (Ballagh) 
U.    S.   Con.   Law     (Willoughby) 
Sanskrit      (Edgerton) 
Plato;    Comp.      (Miller) 
Applied    Geology      (Mathews) 
Electr.   and  Magnetism   (Bliss) 
Physical    Geology      (Swartz) 
Old  French  Readings  (Armstrong) 
German:   Elem.     (Kurrelmeyer) 
Greek   Inscriptions      (Robinson) 


Hermeneutics      (Gildersleeve) 
Descrip.  Mineralogy      (Swartz) 
German   Classics      (Vos) 
Calculus      (Hulburt) 
Vector  Analysis      (Cohen) 
Applied  Electricity     (Whitehead) 
French      (Brush) 
Spanish    Hist.    Gram.      (Marden) 
Early    Europe      (Vincent) 
Euripides  ;  Greek  Comp.  (Spieker) 
German     (Kurrelmeyer) 
German  Seminary      (Wood) 
Hist,    of  Philosophy      (Griffin) 
Hebrew      (Ember) 
Botany      (Johnson) 
Eng.    Comp.  (French  &  Licklider) 
English  Composition      (Greene) 
Classical  Archaeology       (Wilson) 

English  Literature     (Browne) 

Latin  Seminary      (Smith) 

Differential  Geometry       (Cohen) 

Greek      (Spieker) 

French  Dialects      (Elliott) 

German      (Wood) 

Chemistry      (Gilpin) 

English  History     (Vincent) 

Secession      (Ballagh) 

Gothic     (Collitz) 

English   Literature     (Browne) 

Mechanics      (Bliss) 

Petrography      (Mathews) 

Economics      (Glocker) 

Spanish      (Marden) 

Hebrew  Bible  Readings     (Ember) 

Hexateuch      (Foote) 


American    Literature      (French) 
Perslus;    Juvenal     (Magoffin) 

Exp.  Psychol.     (Stratton)      (2-5) 


Continental  Philosophy  (Griffin) 
Compar.  Semitic  Gram.  (Haupt) 
Classical  Archaeology  (Robinson) 
Old  Test.  Commentaries  (Rosenau) 
M°/d;  ,x  FxrGnch  Sem.  (Ogden) 
(Alt.    Mon.) 


Indo-Eur.    Ethnol.    (Bloomfield) 
English  Ethics      (Grlffln) 
Germanic     Soc.      (Wood    &    Col- 
litz)     (Alt.    Mon.)      (4-6) 
Bilingual   Hymns        (Haupt) 
Mod.       French       Sem.      (Ogden) 
(Alt.  Mon.) 

Semitic   Prose   Comp.      (Haupt) 
French      (Brush)      (8-10) 
Rfidlonctlvlty      (Jones) 


German  Prose  Readings     (Vos) 

French      (Brush) 

Comp.  Anat.      (Brooks  &  Cowles) 

French      (Austin) 
French      (Ogden) 
Sanskrit      (Bloomfield) 
English  Composition      (Licklider) 
American  History      (Ballagh) 
U.   S.   Con.   Law      (Willoughby) 
Popular  Latin.      (Elliott) 
Plato;   Comp.      (Miller) 
Applied  Geology      (Mathews) 
Electr.  and  Magnetism.      (Bliss) 
Physical  Geology      (Swartz) 
Anglo-Saxon  Poems   (Bright) 
German:   Elem.      (Kurrelmeyer) 
Hebrew:  Elem.      (Foote) 
Roman  Literature      (Smith) 


American    Literature      (French) 
Drawing     (Whiteman) 
Roman  Private  Life      (Wilson) 
Exp.  Psychol.     (Stratton)      (2-5) 
Unpointed  Hebrew  Texts      (Rose- 
nau) 


English   Seminary      (Bright) 
Semitic  Jour.  Meeting        (Haupt) 

Italian     (Shaw) 

Drawing     (Whiteman) 


Avestan      (Bloomfield) 
English  Seminary      (Bright) 
Romance  Methodology    (Keidel) 
Drawing      (Whiteman) 
Old  Testament  Sem.      (Haupt) 
Zoological  Seminary      (Brooks) 
Theory  of  Functions      (Cohen) 
Old  Testament  Sem.       (Haupt) 


Carbon  Compounds      (IiKaseni 
Chemistry      (Gilpin) 


Mechanics     (Ames) 
Forensics      (French) 
Early  Spanish  Drama    (Marde> 
Italian      (Shaw) 

Finance     (Hollander) 
Catullus;  Comp.      (Mustard) 
Higher  Geometry      (Morley) 
English  Literature     (Greene) 
Greek    Palaeography      (Miller) 
Genetic  Logic      (Furry) 
Econ.  Theory      (Barnett) 


Greek  Seminary      (Gildersleev< 


Physical  Chemistry     (Jones) 
General   Physics      (Ames) 
Differential  Geometry      (Coher 
Applied  Electricity     (Whitehei 
Historical  Sem.      (Ballagh) 
Psychology      (Dunlap) 


Tacitus      (Mustard) 
Analyt.  Geometry      (Coble) 
German  Seminary      (Wood) 
Psychology   and   Ethics      (Grl 

and  Stratton) 
Light      (Wood) 
Nat.  Hist.     (Andrews  and  Gra\ 
Economic  Sem.  (Hollander)   (A 

Wed.) 
French  Phonology       (Armstror 
English  Literature     (B rowne ) 


Apulelus      (Smith) 

Vector  Analysis     (Cohen) 

Euripides  ;  Greek   Comp.  (Spiekc 

Marie's  Lays  (Elliott)  (Alt.  We< 

Calculus      (Hulburt) 

Hist,    of  Ancient  East       (Jot 

ston) 
German  Classics      (Vos) 
Historical  Sem.      (Ballagh) 
Germanic  Philology      (Collitz) 
French  Sem.  (Elliott)  (Alt.  Wed 
German  Oral  Exer.     (Hofmann) 
Descrip.  Mineralogy   (Swartz) 
French      (Brush) 
Eng.    Comp.  (French  &  Licklide 
German      (Kurrelmeyer) 


German  Prose  Readings     (Vos) 
French      (Brush) 
Comp.  Anat.       (Brooks  &  Cowle 
English  Drama.      (Browne) 
French     (Austin) 
French      (Ogden) 
Marie's  Lays  (Elliott)  (Alt.  Wed 
Vergil      (Mustard) 
American  History      (Ballagh) 
Economic  Questions   (Willoughb; 
Biblical  Archaeol.      (Johnston) 
Plato;   Comp.      (Miller) 
Applied  Geology      (Mathews) 
Electr.  and  Magnetism     (Bliss) 
Physical  Geology      (Swartz) 
Roman  Topography     (Wilson) 
German :    Elem.      (Kurrelmeyer 
French  Sem.  (Elliott)  (Alt.  Wed 
Physiology     (Howell) 


English  Literature     (Greene) 
Drawing      (Whiteman) 
Spanish      (Marden) 
Ex.  Psvchol.     (Stratton)    (2-5) 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions      (Footf 
Hebrew  Conversation     (Bassan 


French      (Brush) 

Classical  Archaeology  (Robinsoi 

Drawing     (Whiteman) 


Indo-Eur.  Comp.  Gram.      (Blooi 
field) 

Drawing   (Whiteman) 
Ethiopic   (Blake) 
Astronomy     (Jewell) 


Electr.   through   Gases.      (Wool 
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THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

SATURDAY 

uorganic  Chemistry      (Morse) 
,eneral  Chemistry      (Renouf) 
robability     (Coble) 
rojective  Geom.     (Hulburt) 
mbryology     (Andrews) 
hysical  Jour.  Meet.      (Ames) 
>ld  French  Readings  (Armstrong) 
panish     (Marden) 
hilosophical  Sem.    (Baldwin) 
European  History    (Andrews) 
'inance     (Hollander) 
atullus;    Comp.      (Mustard) 
uripides     (Spieker) 
cientific  German    (Kurrelmeyer) 
aleontology     (Clark) 
lassical  History      (Magoffin) 
rreek  Vases       (Robinson) 
orporation  Accounting (Sakolski) 
)ld  High  German      (Vos) 

Inorganic  Chemistry      (Morse) 
General  Chemistry      (Renouf) 
Probability     (Coble) 
Projective  Geom.     (Hulburt) 
Embryology     (Andrews) 
Mechanics     (Ames) 
French  Syntax      (Armstrong) 
Spanish      (Marden) 
Psychology      (Stratton) 
European  History      (Andrews) 
French  Classics     (Brush)    (mo.) 
Catullus;    Comp.      (Mustard) 
Euripides     (Spieker) 
Classical  Journal  Club 
Hebrew  Poetry      (Ember) 
Classical  History      (Magoffin) 
Credit  and  Banking      (Barnett) 

Chemical  Jour.  Meet.       (Remsen) 

Physical  Seminary     (Ames) 
Italian  Poets     (Shaw) 

rreek     Historiography      (Gilder- 
sleeve) 
'hysical  Chemistry      (Jones) 

'hilosophical  Sem.      (Baldwin) 
ipplied  Electricity     (Whitehead) 
theory  of  Functions    (Morley) 

English  Can.  History     (Andrews) 
:hemistry      (Gilpin) 
talian      (Shaw) 
German  Seminary      (Wood) 
'rench  Paleography       (Keidel) 
:conomic  Theory      (Barnett) 
Jlato;  Comp.      (Miller) 
Dublic  Speaking      (French) 
Paleobotany      (Berry) 
English  Literature     (Greene) 
French  Syntax       (Armstrong) 

Hermeneutics      (Gildersleeve) 

Physical  Chemistry      (Jones) 
General  Physics      (Ames) 
Psychology      (Stratton) 

Theory  of  Functions      (Morley) 
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PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

The  thirty-third  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  commemorated  by  public  exercises  in  McCoy 
Hall,  Monday,  February  22,  1909,  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  John  Gardner  Murray,  Rector 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.  The  princi- 
pal address  was  delivered  by  Arthur  Twining  Hadley, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  University,  the  subject  being 
"Two  Sides  of  University  Life,"  and  it  is  printed  in  the 
following  pages. 

Professor  Welch  made  a  statement  respecting  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  recently  established  through  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Phipps,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Randall,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Harriet  Lane  Home  for  Invalid  Children,  affiliated  with 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  announced  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Clemens  von  Pirquet,  of  Vienna,  Austria,  as 
physician-in-chief  to  the  Home  and  professor  of  pedia- 
trics in  the  University. 
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TWO  SIDES  OF  UNIVERSITY  LIFE 
Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  LL.  D. 

PRESIDENT  OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 


Ever  since  universities  were  founded  they  have  sub- 
served two  quite  distinct  purposes.  They  have  trained 
men  for  leadership  in  their  several  professions;  they 
have  also  been  centers  of  culture,  where  men  learned  to 
appreciate  the  good  things  of  the  mind  which  lay  outside 
those  professions.  Go  back  as  far  as  you  can  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  even  into  the  days  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  you  find  this  essentially  double  aim  and  purpose. 
Paris  and  Bologna  were  places  for  the  scientific  study 
of  law  or  medicine  or  theology,  as  men  in  those  days  con- 
ceived science.  They  were  also  germinative  spots  in 
which  grew  up  the  great  revival  of  learning  which  swept 
over  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  created  an  atmosphere  of  culture  not 
bounded  by  professional  lines.  Thousands  who  never 
preached  their  theology  or  practiced  their  law  or  medi- 
cine, had  their  mental  horizon  widened  and  their  interest 
in  science  and  letters  deepened  by  the  influence  which 
went  out  from  these  places.  Which  of  these  two  was  the 
real  purpose  of  the  university?  Which  was  the  funda 
mental  aim,  which  the  incidental  result? 

This  question  has  sometimes  been  answered  one  way 
and  sometimes  another.  Stated  in  its  general  form,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  should  be  answered  either  way.  The 
two  things  seem  to  me  merely  different  parts  or  different 
aspects  of  the  same  work.  The  profound  and  original 
studies  of  a  few  men  awakened  a  love  of  learning.  The 
love  of  learning  thus  awakened  stimulated  profound  and 
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original  studies;  the  appreciation  of  science  and  letters 
by  the  many  made  possible  their  successful  pursuit  by  the 
few.  This  is  not  a  truth  which  is  confined  to  universities 
alone.  The  intelligent  demand  of  the  consumer,  no  less 
than  the  intelligent  skill  of  the  producer,  is  everywhere 
requisite  for  the  highest  and  largest  product.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  have  left  us  an  unequalled  expression 
of  religious  feeling,  not  simply  because  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
were  great  men,  but  because  the  Hebrew  nation  to  whom 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  spoke,  or  at  any  rate  a  considerable 
part  of  that  nation,  knew  a  good  prophet  when  they  saw 
one.  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  were  able  to  write  the 
plays  that  they  did,  not  simply  because  of  their  own  great 
talent  for  dramatic  construction,  but  because  the  Athen- 
ian audience  of  the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  English 
audience  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  had  the  dramatic  instinct 
which  brought  out  in  fullest  measure  the  capacity  of  the 
playwright.  The  great  discoveries  of  the  present  day  in 
physics  and  biology  are  not  attributable  solely  to  the 
superior  skill  of  those  who  are  pursuing  these  sciences 
at  the  present  day,  but  in  almost  equal  measure  to  the 
fact  that  the  public  of  the  twentieth  century  responds  as 
never  before  to  a  new  discovery  in  biology  or  in  physics. 
The  highest  appreciation  of  a  science  or  art  by  the  public, 
and  the  most  successful  pursuit  of  that  science  or  art  by 
the  specialists  in  their  several  lines  must  almost  of  neces- 
sity go  hand  in  hand.  The  educational  system  that  would 
seek  to  stimulate  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  has 
predestined  its  work  to  failure. 

But  the  same  question  may  be  given  a  slightly  different 
form,  in  which  it  can  be  answered  and  needs  to  be 
answered.  It  is  one  thing  to  ask  the  general  question 
which  of  two  aspects  is  more  important.  It  is  quite 
another  thing  to  ask  the  specific  question  which  is  more 
important  to  emphasize  at  a  particular  juncture.  It  is 
seldom  that  people  will  see  both  sides  of  a  complex  matter 
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like  this  with  equal  clearness.  One  aspect  or  the  other  is 
almost  certain  to  be  neglected.  The  Continental  univer- 
sities of  the  period  following  the  Reformation  attempted 
to  train  specialists,  without  regard  to  the  interests  of 
general  culture.  The  English  universities,  within  the 
memory  of  the  past  generation,  fixed  their  eyes  almost 
exclusively  on  general  culture,  without  due  regard  to  the 
training  of  specialists.  Which  is  the  danger  that  lies 
more  immediately  before  us  at  the  present  day? 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  danger  is  that  of 
over-specialization.  We  are  likely  to  look  too  much 
toward  the  training  of  the  intellectual  producer  in  the 
particular  things  that  he  is  going  to  use  in  his  profession, 
and  too  little  to  the  training  of  the  intellectual  consumer 
in  the  ideas  and  principles  which  he  will  need  as  a  man  of 
culture  and  a  citizen  of  a  self-governing  commonwealth. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  In  the  early  days  our  danger 
lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  Our  colleges  were  at  first 
modeled  on  the  English  college  ideals.  They  tried  to  give 
too  much  general  training,  and  too  little  of  the  kind  of 
education  which  would  fit  a  man  for  leadership  in  his  own 
particular  calling.  But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  this  condition  of  things  changed  very 
rapidly.  Technical  education  developed  extraordinarily, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality.  General  education  stood 
comparatively  still.  Our  best  educational  institutions, 
which  in  1850  had  been  much  more  like  those  of  England 
than  like  those  of  Germany,  were  in  1900  rather  more  like 
those  of  Germany  than  like  those  of  England  in  their 
arrangements  and  ideals. 

This  movement  in  educational  circles  was  but  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  general  movement  which  was  going  on  through- 
out the  country  as  a  whole.  During  all  this  period  we 
were  developing  our  skill  as  producers  a  great  deal  more 
than  our  intelligence  as  consumers.  We  were  diversifying 
our   industries   without   correspondingly   improving   our 
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citizenship  or  our  civilization.  The  technique  of  our  pro- 
duction is  today  far  more  scientific  and  intelligent  than 
it  was  in  1850.  I  wish  that  I  could  say  that  the  wisdom 
with  which  we  spend  our  incomes  had  increased  corre- 
spondingly. But  intelligent  consumption  is  a  neglected 
art.  The  individual  buys  not  what  he  wants,  but  what 
he  sees  most  prominently  advertised.  And  when  it  comes 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  our  legislation  in  matters  like 
the  tariff  is  avowedly  based  on  the  theory  that  if  produc- 
tion is  properly  cared  for  consumption  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

It  is  inevitable  that  what  we  see  in  the  history  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  should  be  reflected  in  its  individual 
industries,  and  specifically  in  those  lines  of  industry  with 
which  our  universities  are  most  concerned. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  no  profession,  unless  it  be  that  of 
the  mechanical  engineer,  that  has  been  marked  by  such 
extraordinary  improvement  as  that  of  the  physician  or 
surgeon.  When  we  compare  what  can  be  done  today  with 
what  was  done  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  we  contrast 
the  scientific  teaching  which  is  furnished  here  in  Balti- 
more with  the  best  that  was  offered  in  Paris  or  Berlin  a 
generation  earlier,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  the 
human  race  should  be  on  the  eve  of  the  millennium  so  far 
as  concerns  the  enjoyment  of  its  physical  life  and  physical 
faculties.  But  has  the  use  of  these  improvements  kept 
pace  with  their  possibilities?  Have  the  consumers  of 
medicine  shown  an  improvement  proportionate  to  that 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  producers?  To  this  ques- 
tion I  fear  that  we  must  return  a  negative  answer.  Few 
indeed,  relatively  speaking,  are  the  people  who  know  how 
to  avail  themselves  in  any  practical  way  of  the  results 
of  modern  medical  discovery.  For  one  man  who  gets 
intelligent  medical  treatment,  there  are  probably  ten  who 
either  dose  themselves  with  patent  medicines  or  rush  to 
the    opposite    extreme    of    rejecting    scientific    medicine 
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altogether,  and  trusting  to  a  system  of  faitli  cure  under 
any  one  of  a  dozen  different  names. 

Now  where  things  are  left  in  this  condition,  the  work 
of  a  university  is  less  than  half  done.  It  is  not  enough 
to  teach  the  truth;  you  must  get  the  teachings  accepted 
by  the  people.  It  was  said  of  some  of  the  missionaries  of 
an  older  generation  that  they  supposed  their  duty  was 
done  when  they  gave  the  people  in  a  particular  place  the 
chance  to  hear  the  gospel  if  they  wanted  to.  I  do  not 
know  how  far  this  criticism  really  applied  to  the  mission- 
aries; but  I  am  afraid  that  a  similar  criticism  applies 
only  too  well  to  many  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  higher  education.  We  deem  our  duty  done  when  we 
have  provided  a  comparatively  small  number  of  good 
lawyers  or  good  physicians  or  good  scientific  discoverers. 
We  leave  untouched  the  larger  question  of  getting  the 
people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  good  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  scientific  men  and  rejecting  the  quacks.  Yet  this,  I 
conceive,  is  a  no  less  necessary  part  of  our  work  than  the 
other. 

Theoretically  our  American  universities  recognize  this 
as  part  of  their  duty.  They  try  to  provide  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  science  and  letters  no  less  than  for  their  devel- 
opment. In  the  American  university  the  college  course 
stands  side  by  side  with  the  graduate  and  professional 
courses  as  a  co-ordinate  half  of  the  work.  We  have  not 
let  the  college  crowd  out  the  professional  school,  as  it  has 
done  in  England ;  we  have  not,  in  theory  at  least,  let  the 
professional  school  crowd  out  the  college,  as  it  has  done 
in  Germany.  But  in  practice  the  college,  as  a  thing 
separate  from  the  professional  school  in  its  course  and 
distinct  from  it  in  its  aims,  is  ceasing  to  have  the  influ- 
ence which  it  ought  to  have  upon  the  world  of  science  and 
letters  in  America. 

The  American  college  has  not  simply  failed  to  make 
headway  as  fast  as  the  American  professional  or  technical 
school;  it  has  lost  definiteness  of  purpose.     People  go  to 
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college  now  in  greater  numbers  than  they  did  before.  As 
far  as  concerns  mere  size,  the  colleges  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.  But  neither  the  students  nor  the  faculties 
know  today  what  the  college  stands  for  in  the  way  that 
they  did  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  those  who 
were  in  charge  of  our  college  education  knew  pretty 
clearly  what  they  wanted  to  do.  Their  goal  might  be  a 
good  one  or  it  might  be  a  bad  one;  it  might  be  hit  or  it 
might  be  missed;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  a  definite  and 
determinate  goal,  which  they  were  consciously  trying  to 
reach.  There  was  a  certain  group  of  studies  which  tra- 
dition had  prescribed  as  necessary  for  a  man  of  culture. 
A  good  deal  of  Latin  and  Greek,  some  metaphysics  and 
mathematics,  little  history  and  still  less  natural  or 
physical  science — these  were  the  contents  of  the  old-time 
curriculum. 

Even  in  the  colleges  where  these  things  were  best 
taught  the  American  college  curriculum  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  absurdly  meager.  And  yet 
even  in  the  places  where  these  subjects  were  worst  taught 
it  was  not  without  its  merits.  It  was  based  on  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  each  man  ought  to  acquaint  himself 
with  interests  outside  of  his  own  profession  and  his  own 
immediate  practical  necessities.  With  all  its  narrowness, 
it  gave  a  certain  breadth  of  view  which  we  sometimes 
miss  in  the  specialized  courses  of  the  present  day;  for  it 
compelled  a  man  to  look  away  from  the  immediate 
interests  that  were  before  him  into  a  world  of  ideals 
which  were  different  from  his  own.  It  is  hard  to  find 
words  which  will  exactly  explain  this  effect.  Its  existence 
is  illustrated  and  proved  by  the  enormous  proportion  of 
public-spirited  men  who  came  out  of  the  ranks  of  our 
older  colleges. 

But  the  old  curriculum  could  not  stand  indefinitely. 
The  increased  interest  in  modern  literature  made  it  im- 
possible to  confine  the  exclusive  attention  of  our  boys  to 
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the  classics,  meritorious  as  these  classics  might  be.  The 
rapid  development  of  biological  and  physical  science  made 
men  justly  impatient  with  a  college  course  which  taught 
no  other  sciences  than  metaphysics  and  mathematics. 
The  successful  growth  of  institutions  like  West  Point, 
where  gentlemen  were  trained  on  modern  subjects  instead 
of  on  ancient  ones,  increased  the  demand  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  subjects  into  the  curricula  of  our  colleges. 

For  a  time  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  was  accom- 
plished by  subdividing  the  time  given  to  old  ones.  Thi« 
method  was  adopted  down  to  a  surprisingly  late  period. 
I  can  remember  in  my  own  college  course  that  when 
Dr.  James  Kingsley  Thacher,  whose  work  was  known  and 
whose  untimely  death  was  lamented  by  many  in  this 
audience,  showed  good  reasons  for  wishing  to  teach 
biology  to  the  students,  he  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  so  by  the  subtraction  of  a  few  weeks  from  the  meager 
time  previously  devoted  to  the  study  of  physics.  But  this 
process  of  subdivision  soon  reached  its  limit.  It  was  im- 
possible to  teach  all  students  everything  that  most 
educated  men  might  want  to  know.  The  introduction  in 
some  form  of  the  elective  system  into  our  college  course;; 
became  inevitable. 

Unfortunately,  we  introduced  it  with  more  zeal  than 
discretion.  Johns  Hopkins  was  one  of  the  institutions 
whose  course  was  least  open  to  criticism  in  this  respect. 
Johns  Hopkins  has  always  stood  for  ordered  and  system- 
atized undergraduate  study.  But  many  of  our  colleges 
have  not  been  so  fortunate.  In  the  reaction  against  the 
theory  of  a  compulsory  course  for  every  one,  where  each 
boy  was  told  to  study  the  things  he  did  not  like  because 
those  were  just  the  things  he  probably  needed,  they  rushed 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  advocating  a  voluntary  course 
for  each  separate  individual,  where  each  man  might  be 
encouraged  to  study  what  suited  his  fancy,  in  the  firm 
faith  that  the  individual  fancy  was  the  best  guide. 
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After  years  of  long  and  costly  experiment  to  prove  this 
theory,  it  is  now  recognized  as  false.  But  we  cannot 
recover  in  a  single  year  or  a  single  decade  from  the  chaos 
in  which  the  discredited  theory  has  left  us.  In  most  of 
our  colleges  there  is  no  intellectual  unity  of  purpose 
among  our  students.  Half  of  them,  in  round  numbers, 
are  trying  to  make  their  college  course  a  sort  of  prelimi- 
nary period  of  professional  study,  in  which,  they  shall  do, 
amid  somewhat  more  entertaining  surroundings  and  with 
somewhat  less  strenuous  effort,  the  kind  of  thing  thar 
they  are  going  to  do  afterward  more  thoroughly  and  witli 
more  singleness  of  purpose  in  a  school  of  medicine  or  law 
or  engineering.  The  other  half  are  making  their  course  a 
purely  eclectic  one.  They  are  trying  to  select,  from  the 
multiplicity  of  attractive  subjects  offered  in  one  direction 
or  another,  a  variety  of  studies  which  shall  broaden  their 
enjoyment  of  life;  with  about  as  much  system — and  I  am 
tempted  to  add,  with)  about  as  much  substantial  perma- 
nent result —  as  the  butterfly  who,  seeing  more  flowers  in 
a  field  than  he  can  possibly  light  on  in  the  time  that  is  at 
his  disposal,  attempts  to  select  those  which  appear  most 
attractive  to  his  immediate  purpose.  So  marked  are  these 
two  tendencies  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  Are  our  colleges  to  become  eclectic 
institutions  for  the  pursuit  of  culture,  or  are  they  to 
become  preliminary  professional  schools? 

The  first  alternative  I  conceive  to  be  absolutely  inad- 
missible. I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  have  held  it 
open  so  long,  even  as  an  alternative,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  deservedly  great  authority  of  President  Eliot,  who 
states  squarely  and  courageously  that  in  his  judgment  a 
boy  obtains  culture  from  the  mere  fact  of  being  in  college, 
and  that  his  taste  at  the  moment  is  an  almost  infallible 
guide  as  to  the  subjects  that  are  good  for  him.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  President  Eliot,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  his  experience  of  the  good  which 
attended  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system  in  its 
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first  stages  has  somewhat  blinded  him  to  the  evil  which 
marked  its  development  in  the  later  stages.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  eclectic  culture  has  in  many  instances  been 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  weakening  the  intellectual  and 
moral  fibre  of  the  student  and  diminishing  his  habits  of 
application;  and  that  a  very  appreciable  portion  of  the 
undergraduates  in  colleges  which  have  carried  the  system 
to  its  fullest  extreme  seem  anxious  to  exemplify  that 
profound  pedagogical  dictum  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Dogberry,  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing:  "To  be  a  well- 
favored  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune;  to  write  and  read 
come  by  nature." 

The  other  alternative,  which  regards  the  time  spent  in 
college  as  a  preliminary  period  of  professional  training, 
is  less  immediately  demoralizing  in  its  results.  But  this 
also  has  its  difficulties  and  dangers.  To  begin  with,  its 
acceptance  seems  to  defeat,  if  it  does  not  actually  defeat, 
the  essential  purposes  of  a  college  course.  We  send  a 
boy  to  college  to  become  acquainted  with  intellectual 
interests  outside  of  the  immediate  lines  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. In  so  far  as  we  allow  him  to  narrow  himself  to 
professional  subjects,  we  defeat  that  end.  We  want  him 
to  get  culture.  We  want  him  to  get  appreciation  of  the 
things  that  he  is  going  to  enjoy,  and  not  simply  under- 
stand the  things  he  is  going  to  use.  But  if,  in  our  arrange- 
ment of  his  courses,  he  has  one  eye  on  his  professional 
ideals  and  possibilities,  we  take  the  very  heart  out  of  this 
enjoyment  and  deprive  the  culture  of  what  makes  it  most 
valuable.  How  are  we  to  meet  this  difficulty?  Taking 
a  boy  of  twenty  as  he  actually  is,  what  means  can  we 
adopt  of  giving  concentration  to  his  work  without  undue 
sacrifice  of  breadth?  This  is  the  central  question  which 
faces  American  college  faculties  today. 

The  key  to  the  situation  I  believe  to  be  this :  we  must 
reintroduce  in  some  form  the  principle  of  competition  as 
a  stimulus  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  students. 

The  old  curriculum,  wTith  all  its  faults,  had  this  element 
of  competition.     Where  all  the  boys  were  studying  the 
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same  thing,  rank  meant  something  to  them  all.  With  the 
introduction  of  the  elective  system  we  secured  competi- 
tion between  teachers  and  got  better  teaching;  but  we 
have  practically  done  away  with,  competition  between 
students,  and  have  lost  at  one  end  the  stimulus  that  we 
gained  at  the  other.  This  loss  has  been  a  serious  one. 
Only  a  few  of  the  students  are  able  to  work  as  vigorously 
without  this  stimulus  as  they  could  with  its  help ;  and  the 
work  of  those  few  remains  isolated  in  the  college  life.  It 
does  not  arouse  the  interest  in  the  community  that  is  felt 
when  strong  men  are  measuring  themselves  one  against 
another.  Much  of  the  undue  interest  in  athletics  in  our 
college  life  today  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only 
place  where  there  is  real  competition  among  a  number  of 
men  of  different  types  of  character.  Students,  parents  and 
graduates  care  more  for  success  in  the  lower  form  of 
activity  where  there  is  a  competition  whose  results 
people  can  feel  and  see,  than  for  success  in  the  higher 
form  of  activity  where  each  man  is  working  by  himself. 
And  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  right. 

Now  it  is  impossible,  for  reasons  already  given,  to  re- 
introduce the  general  competition  involved  in  the  old 
curriculum.  There  are  too  many  different  things  to  be 
studied,  too  many  different  needs  to  be  met.  But  while 
it  is  impossible  to  go  all  the  way  back,  I  think  it  is  both 
possible  and  desirable  to  go  part  way  back.  It  was  a 
mistake  for  the  advocates  of  the  old  curriculum  to  think 
that  all  the  students  required  the  same  treatment.  It  is, 
I  believe,  an  equal  mistake  for  the  advocates  of  the  elec- 
tive system  to  think  that  each  student  requires  a  different 
treatment.  For  while  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  study,  and  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  occupations  which  the  students  are  going  to  follow 
afterwards,  there  is  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
types  of  mind  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  If  we  can 
have  four  or  five  honor  courses,  something  like  those  of 
the  English  universities,  where  the  studies  are  grouped 
and  the  examinations  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
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different  types,  we  can,  I  think,  realize  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  the  elective  system  or  the  group  system  without 
subjecting  ourselves  to  their  evils.  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  secure  a  degree  of  collective  intellectual  interest 
which  is  now  absent  from  most  of  our  colleges,  and  can 
establish;  competitions  which  will  be  recognized  not  only 
in  college  but  in  the  world  as  places  where  the  best  men 
can  show  what  is  in  them. 

It  may  be  objected  that  any  such  arrangement  would 
render  it  difficult  for  a  boy  to  study  the  particular  things 
that  he  was  going  to  use  in  after  life.  I  regard  this  as 
its  cardinal  advantage.  The  ideal  college  education  seems 
to  me  to  be  one  where  a  student  learns  things  that  he  is 
not  going  to  use  in  after  life,  by  methods  that  he  is  going 
to  use.  The  former  element  gives  the  breadth,  the  latter 
element  gives  the  training.  Under  the  present  system  the 
student  has  the  alternative  either  of  specializing  pre- 
maturely or  of  not  concentrating  his  work  at  all.  Under 
the  proposed  system  you  get  the  concentration  of  powers 
without  the  specialization  of  topics.  The  student  will 
learn  to  appreciate  interests  and  values  which  lie  outside 
of  the  sphere  of  his  professional  life;  but  he  will  at  the 
same  time  be  strengthening  his  powers  for  the  profession 
which;  he  has  chosen,  or  for  any  one  of  a  dozen  different 
professions  which  he  is  mentally  fitted  to  choose,  instead 
of  dissipating  them  in  an  aimless  pursuit  of  culture,  from 
whose  effects  it  sometimes  takes  him  years  to  recover. 

This  is  no  time  or  place  to  speak  of  the  detailed 
methods  by  which  such  a  plan  should  be  carried  out.  i 
am  content  to  have  thus  presented  to  you  the  underlying 
needs  which  have  called  for  it,  the  underlying  ideas  on 
which  it  is  based;  and  to  have  indicated  in  brief  outline 
how  by  the  adoption  of  this  policy  we  may  hope  to  restore 
the  balance  between  two  sides  of  our  university  life,  both 
of  which  are  equally  essential  to  the  progress  of  science 
and  letters  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  general  Alumni  Association 
was  held  February  22,  at  3  p.  m.,  in  the  Donovan  Room 
of  McCoy  Hall.  Dr.  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  presided.  There  were  eight 
nominations  for  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
serve  for  two  years,  and  one  nomination  for  each  of  the 
offices  of  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  The  re- 
sult of  the  ballot  was  as  follows : 

President,  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  A.  B.,  1886;  Secre- 
tary, Alfred  Jenkins  Shriver,  A.  B.,  1891;  Treasurer, 
Horace  Edgar  Flack,  Ph.  D.,  1906;  Executive  Committee: 
Ronald  Taylor  Abercrombie,  A.  B.,  1901,  M.  D.,  1905; 
Charles  McLean  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  1889;  Thomas  Stock- 
ham  Baker,  A.  B.,  1891,  Ph.  D.,  1895;  George  Lovic 
Pierce  Radcliffe,  A.  B.,  1897,  Ph.  D.,  1900;  Horace  Sling- 
luff  Whitman,  A.  B.,  1901. 

Alumni  Council 

A  mass-meeting  of  the  Alumni  was  held  in  the  Donovan 
Room,  at  3.20  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
plan  for  creating  an  Alumni  Council.  The  meeting  was 
called  by  the  Alumni  Association,  but  all  graduates  of 
the  University,  whether  members  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion or  not,  were  invited  to  participate.  Dr.  J.  Whitridge 
Williams  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  Allan  McLane,  Mr.  George  D.  Penni- 
man,  Professor  Andrews,  and  others.  The  chairman 
appointed  the  following  Nominating  Committee:  Theo- 
dore E.  Straus,  Thomas  R.  Brown,  Allan  McLane, 
Charles  M.  Andrews,  and  J.  Whitridge  Williams.  The 
following  plan,  which  had  previously  received  the  indorse- 
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ment  of  the  President  and  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
was  adopted : 

The  Council  shall  consist  of  sixteen  graduates  of  the 
University  elected  by  the  Alumni  and  the  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  ex-officio.  Of  the  elective  mem- 
bers four  shall  hold  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  four 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  four  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine;  and  four  members  at  large,  holding 
any  degree  (including  "Proficiency  in  Electricity''),  or 
who  may  have  been  Fellows  without  receiving  a  degree. 
They  must  have  received  degrees  or  held  fellowships  not 
less  than  ten  years  previous  to  their  election.  Graduates 
having  more  than  one  degree  from  the  University  may  be 
elected  in  either  group.  Not  more  than  ten  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  Baltimore  city  or  county,  nor  more  than  two  pro- 
fessors in  the  University. 

Members  are  to  serve  for  four  years,  and  four  are  to  be 
elected  yearly,  one  from  each  group.  They  are  eligible 
for  re-election,  with  the  proviso  that  at  least  one  new  man 
be  elected  each  year.     , 

In  order  to  put  the  plan  in  operation  for  the  first  year, 
it  is  proposed  that  the  mass-meeting  of  the  Alumni  on 
February  22,  1909,  shall  authorize  the  selection,  by  its 
Chairman,  of  a  Committee  on  Nominations,  to  consist  of 
himself  and  four  other  Alumni,  of  whom  at  least  one  shall 
hold  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  one  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  one  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  This  committee,  after  receiving  suggestions  from 
the  Branch  Alumni  Associations,  shall  select  from  the 
whole  body  of  Alumni  eligible  for  membership  in  said 
Council  the  names  of  twenty-four  men,  and  shall,  on  or 
before  March  15,  1909,  mail  to  every  Alumnus  a  ballot 
containing  said  twenty-four  names,  with  such  informa- 
tion as  to  their  residence,  occupation,  degrees,  and  attain- 
ments as  may  seem  proper,  and  with  full  directions  as  to 
voting  upon  the  same. 
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Each  Alumnus  shall  vote  for  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  names,  preserving  the  proportion  of  the  various 
degrees  indicated  above,  namely  four  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
four  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  four  Doctors  of  Medicine, 
and  four  at  large,  and  shall  return  his  ballot  to  the  com- 
mittee on  or  before  April  1,  1909.  On  this  date  the  com- 
mittee shall  meet  and  count  the  ballots  cast  and  shall 
declare  the  four  men  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes,  in  the  four  groups  respectively,  elected  to  the 
Council.  The  sixteen  Alumni  so  elected,  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  ex-officio,  shall  constitute 
the  Alumni  Council. 

At  the  first  meeting,  in  May,  1909,  the  members  of  each 
group  shall  determine,  by  lot,  which  are  to  serve  for  one 
year,  or  for  two,  three,  or  four  years  respectively.  On  or 
before  January  1,  1910,  the  Council  shall  submit  to  the 
Alumni  rules  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  subse- 
quent members,  so  that  an  election  may  be  held  on  the 
22nd  of  February  of  1910  and  of  each  succeeding  year. 

The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Secretary 
from  among  its  members  to  serve  for  three  years,  who 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election.  Vacancies  occurring  by 
reason  of  death  or  resignation  may  be  filled  temporarily 
by  the  Council,  such  appointment  expiring  at  the  follow- 
ing annual  meeting. 

The  Alumni  Council  shall  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  each  May,  and  as  many  more  meet- 
ings as  the  Chairman  may  consider  necessary;  provided, 
also,  that  he  shall  be  obliged  to  call  a  special  meeting  at 
any  time  upon  the  written  request  of  seven  members. 
Seven  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business.  The  Council  shall  adopt  such  Con- 
stitution or  By-Laws  as  it  may  deem  advisable.  At  the 
annual  meeting  a  report  shall  be  made  by  the  President 
and  Treasurer  of  the  University  setting  forth  its  general 
and  financial  condition. 
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Through  its  Chairman,  the  Council  shall  make  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  to  the  Trustees,  upon  any 
subject  which  it  feels  may  benefit  the  University.  It  shall 
maintain  an  index  of  all  former  students  and  keep  them 
informed  of  matters  of  interest  to  the  University,  impress 
its  needs  upon  them,  and  suggest  means  of  providing  for 
them.  It  may  appoint  committees  to  inspect  and  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
University,  to  advance  its  material  interests,  and  to  take 
up  such  other  work  as  may  seem  advisable  to  it  or  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  was  held  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  at  the  Merchants'  Club.  President  Remsen  and 
Mr.  R.  Brent  Keyser,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
spoke  about  the  general  subject  of  alumni  assisting  in 
the  management  of  a  university.  Mr.  E.  G.  Thayer,  of 
Harvard  University,  gave  a  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Har- 
vard Overseers;  and  Mr.  James  L.  Monroe,  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
described  the  co-operation  of  the  Alumni  with  the 
Trustees  in  the  management  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Allan 
McLane  and  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Brown  also  spoke. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY   OF  THE  SEMITIC 

SEMINARY  OF  THE  JOHNS  HOPKINS 

UNIVERSITY 


On  Thursday  afternoon,  December  3,  1908,  the  present 
and  former  members  of  the  Semitic  Seminary  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary  and  of 
Professor  Paul  Haupt's  connection  with  it  as  director,  by 
holding  a  meeting  in  the  Donovan  Room,  McCoy  Hall, 
at  which  addresses  were  given  by  Professor  Francis 
Brown,  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  President  of  the  Dropsie 
College,  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Fenlon,  President 
of  St.  Austin's  College,  Catholic  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Professor  Haupt  was  called  upon  and  made 
some  appropriate  remarks.  A  number  of  congratulatory 
messages  were  read  from  Oriental  scholars  in  Europe  and 
America.  The  addresses  delivered  on  this  occasion  are 
printed  in  the  following  pages. 
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SEMITIC  STUDIES  IN  AMERICA 
President  Francis  Brown,  D.  D. 

An  occasion  like  this  has  interest  of  several  kinds.  It 
has  a  peculiar  local  interest;  a  family  is  concerned  in  the 
affairs  of  the  family.  It  has  the  intimacy  of  a  birthday 
celebration.  Those  closely  related  to  this  Semitic  Semi 
nary  now,  or  in  the  past,  become  vividly  aware  of  its 
meaning  for  them.  They  are  personally  involved  in  it; 
they  are  proud  of  this  Seminary,  they  are  grateful  for  it, 
and  they  bring  their  tribute  of  thanks  to  its  founder  and 
director,  whose  own  birthday  anniversary  so  nearly  co- 
incides with  the  day.  They  will  express  their  own  feeling, 
and  it  would  be  impertinent  in  me  to  allude  to  it,  if  I  did 
not  confess  to  a  kind  of  elder-brotherly  solicitude  for  the 
success  of  Semitic  studies  here,  which  began  before  this 
Semitic  Seminary  was  born,  and  which  enables  me  to 
sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm  of  which  this  celebration 
is  the  embodiment. 

A  wider  interest  the  occasion  has,  for  all  whose 
thoughts  are  occupied  with  the  Semites  and  their  lan- 
guage, even  though  their  lines  do  not  ordinarily  run 
through  Baltimore.  In  1883  a  good  step  forward  was 
taken  here  in  the  progress  of  a  better  appreciation  by 
American  universities  of  the  worth  of  Semitic  languages 
and  literature  and  history,  as  a  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge fit  to  stand  side  by  side  with  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  having  its  points  of  vital  contact,  as  these  have, 
with  our  daily  human  life,  and  its  contribution,  as  these 
have,  to  the  symmetry  of  the  man. 

And  a  further  interest  belongs  to  the  occasion,  for  us 
all.  We  are  immersed  every  da}'  in  our  own  pursuits. 
There  is  much  to  do  and  little  time  to  do  it  in,  and  limited 
strength  to  do  it  with.  The  common  consent  in  stop- 
ping the  wheels  of  our  daily  grind,  for  a  few  hours  at 
least,  at  the  end  of  a  given  period — a  quarter-century  for 
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example — in  order  that  we  may  look  up  and  look  around, 
and  get  the  view  behind  and  before,  gives  an  opportunity. 
All  those  in  the  same  line  of  business — if  I  may  retain 
the  figure — will  gladly  join  us  in  our  survey,  and  we  shall 
all  resume  work,  afterward,  with  more  intelligence  and 
stronger  heart.  Even  those  whose  variety  of  ware  is 
quite  different  from  ours  may  learn  something  from  our 
experience,  and  can  well  afford  to  stand  by  our  side  as 
we  take  account  of  stock.  After  all  there  is  a  close  fellow- 
ship among  workers  of  the  mind,  and  our  history  may  be 
of  advantage  to  those  whose  tools  are  of  different  shape, 
and  whose  product  serves  a  different  use.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  in  view  of  this  wider  relation  of  such  an  event  as 
has  assembled  us,  that  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on 
Semitic  studies  in  America. 

Time  forbids  the  attempt  to  sketch  their  history  in  any 
consecutive  way.  Professor  George  F.  Moore  is  their 
competent  chronicler*  and  others  have  continued  his  nar- 
rative. It  is  enough  for  today's  purpose  if  we  notice 
some  aspects  of  the  history  in  explanation  of  the  signifi 
cance  of  this  occasion.  If  they  prove  fragmentary,  I 
must  trust  you  to  perceive  the  limitations,  and  be  chari- 
table. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  been,  historically,  the  tap- 
root of  modern  Semitic  philology.  It  was  so  in  Europe 
from  the  time  of  Levita  and  Reuchlin.  It  was  so  in 
America  from  the  time  of  President  Dunster  of  Harvard 
College.  "Hebrew"  first,  then  "Hebrew  and  the  Cognate 
Languages" — that  has  been  the  formula,  and  it  is  of  no 
small  historic  interest.  The  reason  for  it  was  that  the 
Bible  of  the  Jews,  which  Christians  adopted  for  their 
own,  was  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  to  learn  Hebrew  meant 
to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongue.     To  this  day  the 

♦Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alttestamentliche  Wissenschaft,  1888,  1889. 
See  also  Dr.  Cyrus  Adler's  review  of  Menant's  "Les  Langues 
Perdues,"  etc.,  Andover  Review,  October,  1887;  a  series  of 
addresses  printed  in  Hebraica,  October,  1888;  and  Dr.  W.  Rose- 
nau's  pamphlet  "Semitic  Studies  in  American  Colleges,"  1896. 
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strongest  motive  to  Semitic  study  lies  here.  Most  people 
who  know  the  names  of  other  Semitic  languages  think  of 
them  as  related  to  the  Hebrew,  worth  some  attention  be- 
cause of  this  relationship,  and  interesting  on  the  same 
account. 

Now  this  point  of  view  is  not  contemptible,  but  it  is 
defective.  It  is  not  contemptible.  We  shall  do  wrong 
to  despise  any  valuable  thing  because  it  came  down  to  us 
by  a  narrow  route,  or  bound  up  with  other  trinkets  in  a 
peddler's  pack.  Mediaeval  cloisters  preserved  the  seeds  of 
classical  learning  for  us.  Jews  studied  their  ancient  lan- 
guage without  much  more  acquaintance  with  its  relation- 
ships than  Christians  had,  but  they  preserved  it  for  a 
fuller  day.  So  the  fact  that  Hebrew  was  a  required  part 
of  education  when  Harvard  College  was  founded,  in  163G, 
while  it  attested  the  primary  concern  of  the  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  to  train  a  ministry,  actually  secured  the 
maintenance  of  Hebrew  among  the  American  students. 

And  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  that  a  science  is  less  im- 
portant because  it  is  useful.  Pure  science  has  its  high 
intellectual  joys,  but  applied  science  also  has  a  valid 
claim.  Happily,  the  more  enthusiastically  pure  science 
is  followed,  the  more  successfully  that  same  science  may 
be  harnessed  and  set  to  work,  so  that  there  is  no  quarrel 
between  science  pure  and  applied.  Anyhow,  we  must 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  Semitics  first  came  to  us  in 
America  as  an  applied  science,  the  name  of  which  was 
Hebrew,  and  the  application  of  which  was  to  the  reading 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

However,  the  view  which  makes  Hebrew  central,  al- 
though not  discreditable,  is  defective.  It  does  less  than 
justice  to  scientific  facts.  As  a  language  Hebrew  is  not 
of  central  and  primary  interest.  Its  vocabulary  is  not 
the  most  ample.  Its  structure  has  suffered  from  the  wear 
and  tear  of  use.  Truth  requires  that  we  find  its  place 
among  others  of  its  group  by  comparing  its  qualities  with 
Theirs,  and  without  the  glamour  of  its  association.  When 
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we  have  disposed  of  it  philologically,  as  the  facts  require, 
we  shall  be  all  the  freer  to  respect  its  contents  and  inter- 
pret its  messages.  Truth  does  not  contradict  truth,  but 
plays  into  it  and  promotes  it. 

As  things  lie,  then,  there  are  two  strong  human  im- 
pulses behind  Semitic  philology — and  Semitics  have  a 
marked  advantage  from  the  combination : 

One  is  the  love  of  language  and  the  relations  of  Ian 
guages,  a  fine  strain  in  the  modern  love  of  knowledge. 
Semitic  philology  shares  this  impulse  with  all  philology. 
Just  now,  by  reason  of  fresh  and  growing  material,  out 
of  the  tombs  and  ruined  hiding-places  underground,  and 
by  reason  of  the  attendant  romance  of  discovery,  it  feels 
this  impulse  in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  force  of  the 
impulse  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  and 
this  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  our  studies. 

The  other  strong  impulse  behind  Semitic  philology  is 
the  religious.  By  Semitic  philology  our  mastery  of  He- 
brew grows,  and  thus  our  insight  into  the  book  of  two 
great  religions,  with  which  we  have  a  very  personal  con- 
cern. And  not  only  so.  The  several  Semitic  languages 
open  doors  for  us  into  other  religions  of  age  and  power. 
Between  those  other  religions  and  the  two  which  concern 
us  most  nearly  today  are  ties  of  kin,  mediated  for  us 
lb  rough  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  kind  and  degree  of  the 
kinship  demands  inquiry,  and  Arabist  and  Assyriologist, 
Aramaic  specialist  and  Semitic  epigraphist  at  large  have 
knowledge  which  we  need  as  students  of  religion,  who 
have  a  personal  interest  in  the  religions  we  study.  This 
impulse  affects  Semitic  philology  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
and  makes  it,  from  this  side  also,  a  human  concern. 

There  is  no  call,  therefore,  to  apologize  to  men  of  other 
Faculties,  for  asking  them  to  join  in  this  celebration. 
What  we  celebrate  it  is  fit  that  all  celebrate,  by  the  double 
reason  of  philological  value  and  religious  importance. 

The  study  of  Hebrew  in  this  country  did  not  advance  to 
Semitic  philology  by  a  straight  path.     Its  teachers  did 
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not  at  once  see  that  path.  They  were  not  competent  to 
lead  students  into  it.  The  theory  of  education  waa  rigid, 
and    youthful     Americana     rebelled    against     required 

Hebrew;  even  the  beauties  of  outlying  Arabic  had  few 
charms  for  them.  Thus  Hebrew,  as  an  effective  disci 
pline,  lost  its  hold  in  the  colleges  and  died  out.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  Hebrew  oration  on  Commence- 
ment Day  at  Harvard,  after  1817,  we  may  say  that 
Hebrew  study  in  the  colleges  was  decently  interred,  as 
became  a  defunct  tradition. 

But  it  left  offspring  and  a  legacy.  If  it  could  not  sur- 
vive as  an  enforced  part  of  universal  culture,  it  reap- 
peared with  its  original  function  as  an  element  in  pro- 
fessional training.  The  newly-established  theological 
schools  or  seminaries  made  room  for  it.  Andover,  alone 
on  its  hill,  Princeton,  side  by  side  with  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  but  not  of  it,  the  theological  Faculties  of  Harvard 
and  Yale,  represent  the  new  movement.  It  had  many 
other  representatives.  Wherever  an  ecclesiastical  body 
set  up  a  training  school  for  its  ministers  there  was  at 
least  a  serious  attempt  to  teach  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage and  interpret  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature — some- 
times without  recognizing  it  as  real  literature  at  all. 
Some  of  the  teachers  went  abroad  to  study  and  more  of 
them  knew  the  good  philological  work  which  German 
Semitists  had  recently  begun  to  do.  Honorably  prominent 
in  the  business  of  keeping  ministers  familiar  with  the 
original  language  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  Joseph  Addi- 
son Alexander  and  William  Henry  Green  at  Princeton; 
Edward  Robinson  at  Union  Seminary  in  New  York;  and 
back  of  them  all  that  lively  enthusiast  for  this  study,  who 
touched  so  many — and  Robinson  directly  and  power- 
fully— by  the  contagion  of  his  owTn  spirit,  Moses  Stuart, 
who  went  to  Andover  in  1810,  and  taught  men  and  wrote 
books  and  produced  the  effect  which  incarnate  zeal  must 
always  produce  as  long  as  man  is  influenced  by  living 
man. 
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But  the  interest  in  Hebrew  as  a  preparation  for  the 
ministry  was  not  the  only  motive  behind  it.  Hebrew  was 
thought  of,  of  course,  as  the  language  of  the  Bible — little 
was  known  of  any  other  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  im- 
portance of  this  particular  literature  would  have  out- 
weighed any  other.  But  there  were  not  wanting  men 
who  were  not  theologians,  or  ministers,  who  studied 
Hebrew  for  the  sake  of  direct  access  to  the  Bible,  and 
some  women  did  the  same.  Learned  ladies,  in  England, 
from  the  sixteenth  century  on,  had  the  reputation  of  skill 
in  it,  without  the  slightest  intention  of  becoming 
preachers.  Maryland  has  the  credit  of  an  early  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  Hebrew  as  a  college  study,  without 
any  explicit  reference  to  its  professional  use,  although 
circumstances  forbade  the  realization  of  the  plan  which 
proposed  it.  It  is  not  a  little  noteworthy  that  the  sug- 
gestion proceeded  from  a  body  usually  thought  to  have 
been  perhaps  overdisposed  to  lay  stress  on  the  directly 
practical  in  education,  and  particularly  in  religious  edu- 
cation. It  was  in  1785  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  issued  a  "Plan  for  Erecting  a  College 
intended  to  advance  Religion  in  America."  The  motive 
of  education  is  still  a  religious  motive,  but  the  aim  is  not 
conceived  in  a  narrow  or  professional  spirit.  In  this 
Plan  it  is  declared :  "The  Students  will  be  instructed  in 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  logic,  rhetoric,  history,  geography, 
natural  philosophy  and  astronomy.  To  these  languages 
and  sciences  shall  be  added,  when  the  finances  of  our  col- 
lege will  admit  of  it,  the  Hebrew,  French  and  German 
languages."  Some  might  have  thought  this  collocation 
involved  frivolous  or  profane  companionship  for  the 
sacred  tongue ;  in  reality  it  appears  to  denote  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Bishops  to  lay  due  emphasis  upon  all  the  chief 
factors  in  a  liberal  education,  and  their  appreciation  of 
Hebrew  as  having  a  claim,  at  least  equal  to  that  of  French 
and  of  German,  to  be  regarded  as  material,  whether 
formative  or  substantial,  for  the  sound  training  of  young 
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people  in  human  thought  and  knowledge.  Cokesbury  Col- 
lege was  the  outcome  of  this  Plan,  and  one  regrets  that 
its  feeble  life  at  Abingdon,  and  the  calamities  which 
befell  it  and  caused  its  early  demise  after  its  removal  to 
.Baltimore  in  1796,  prevented  the  possible  institution  of  a 
Semitic  department  in  a  Maryland  college  before  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.* 

While,  of  course,  Hebrew  has  never  divested  itself  of  its 
theological  interest,  there  were  not  wanting  evidences  all 
along  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
it  was  beginning  again  to  breathe  freely  in  the  atmosphere 
of  general  learning,  and  that  its  sister  languages  were 
asserting  their  rights  to  definite  attention  for  their  own 
sakes. 

Strong  men  taught  Hebrew,  here  and  there,  in  institu- 
tions which  were  by  no  means  theological.  A  half -cen- 
tury ago  the  senior  of  your  classical  faculty  here  was 
offering  Hebrew  and  actually  teaching  it  in  the  University 
of  Virginia.  At  Union  College  Taylor  Lewis  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  Languages  from  1849,  with  Hebrew  as 
his  specialty,  and  as  long  ago  as  the  thirties  and  forties 
Isaac  Nordheimer  was  Professor  of  Arabic  and  other 
Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  while  Professor  Edward  Salisbury  taught  Arabic  at 
Yale,  to  whomsoever  would,  from  1841. 

Interest  in  general  Semitic  studies  showed  itself  among 
American  students  before  University  boards — usually  con- 
servative, and  seldom  face  to  face  with  a  surplus  of  in- 
come — undertook  to  provide  facilities  for  Semitic  phi- 
lology. In  the  sixties  and  early  seventies,  after  a  few 
individuals  here  and  there  before  them  had  followed  the 
example  of  Eobinson,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  making 
some  acquaintance  with  Semitic  languages  at  German 
universities,  a  considerable  number  of  American  students 


*See  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  "The  History  of  University  Education 
in  Maryland,"  pp.  22-29.  (Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science;  Ninth  Series,  III-IV,  March- 
April,  1891.) 
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pursued  these  studies  beyond  the  Rhine.  They  were  set 
to  work  with  little  delay,  after  they  returned.  I  need 
only  allude  to  such  names  as  Toy  and  Briggs  and  Murray. 
Since  then  the  outflow  and  inflow  of  such  students  has 
been  large  and  constant. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  impartially  and  yet  impossible 
to  be  silent  concerning  the  vigorous  revival  of  Semitic 
studies  in  New  York,  a  generation  ago.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  the  sixties,  after  the  death 
of  Edward  Robinson,  and  in  the  early  seventies,  there 
were  several  men  in  and  about  New  York  or  not  far 
away — most  of  them  Protestant  clergymen,  and  of  a  type 
conservative  in  theology  and  in  method — who  pursued  the 
study  of  Hebrew  and  some  of  the  cognate  languages  with 
affectionate  zeal.  They  were  such  men  as  those  whose 
names  appear  in  the  list  of  American  Revisers  of  the  Old 
Testament.  But  no  general  advance  in  Semitic  philology 
was  made  through  this  group.* 

A  younger  associate  of  Robinson  at  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  had  been  Henry  H.  Hadley  (1858-1864), 
brother  of  the  Professor  James  Hadley  of  Yale,  whose  son 
is  now  President  of  that  university.  Henry  Hadley,  also, 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  had  studied  Hebrew  after- 
wards with  Professor  J.  W.  Gibbs  at  New  Haven,  and 
with  Professor  B.  B.  Edwards  at  Andover.  His  promise 
was  great.  He  made  further  attainments  by  private 
study,  and  had  in  him  the  makings  of  a  good  Semitic 


♦The  American  Revisers  of  the  Old  Testament  were  fifteen  in 
number,  the  Rev.  Drs.  C.  A.  Aiken,  T.  W.  Chambers,  T.  J.  Con- 
ant,  G.  E.  Day,  J.  De  Witt,  W.  H.  Green,  G.  E.  Hare,  C.  P.  Krauth, 
T.  Lewis,  C.  M.  Mead,  H.  Osgood,  J.  Packard,  C.  E.  Stowe, 
J.  Strong,  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck, — one  misses  some  names  that  one 
would  think  should  have  been  added  before  1885,  when  the 
Revised  Version  was  completed.  Of  the  fifteen  perhaps  not  more 
than  three  had  pursued  philological  studies  outside  of  America. 
Dr.  Aiken  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  Berlin  and  Halle,  between 
1849  and  1853;  Dr.  Mead  studied  in  Halle  and  Berlin,  from  1863 
to  1866,  and  took  a  Ph.  D.  at  Tubingen  in  the  latter  year;  and 
Dr.  Van  Dyck  made  Syria  his  home  from  1840,  and  mastered  the 
Arabic  language  on  its  own  soil. 
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scholar.  But  he  left  his  work  ;i1  the  call  of  patriotic  duty, 
and  lost  his  life  by  fever  while  in  the  service  of  the 
Christian  Commission  in  1864. 

In  January,  1874,  Professor  Briggs  took  charge  of  The 
Old  Testament  department  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Edward  Robinson, 
and  had  spent  several  years  as  a  mature  student  in  Berlin. 
He  had  studied  there  all  the  Semitic  languages  then 
taught.  Emil  Roediger,  at  that  time  the  broadest  and 
soundest  Semitic  philologian  in  Germany,  was  long  his 
teacher,  and  he  had  the  further  advantage  of  much  inter- 
course with  Petermann,  the  Samaritan  scholar,  and 
Wetzstein,  that  man  of  close  observation,  richly- 
stored  mind,  and  cogent  opinion,  whose  actual  legacy  to 
scholarship  is  so  much  smaller  than  one  could  wish.  On 
a  later  visit  he  had  pursued  Ethiopic  and  Hebrew  with 
Dillmann. 

With  quick  perception  of  the  opportunity  and  charac- 
teristic vigor,  Professor  Briggs  threw  himself  into  the 
work  of  organizing  his  department  on  comprehensive 
lines.  He  secured  a  relatively  ample  time  for  it  in  a 
curriculum  by  no  means  meagre.  He  taught  elementary 
Hebrew  and  Biblical  Exegesis  with  equal  energy.  He 
laid  the  foundations  for  Biblical  Theology,  on  which  he 
afterwards  built.  He  insisted  on  the  importance  of  a 
philological  study  of  the  whole  group  of  languages  akin 
to  Hebrew.  He  formed  classes  in  Biblical  Aramaic, 
Syriac  and  Arabic,  and  always  had  students  in  them.  He 
carried  on  the  work  alone  for  five  years,  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  one  of  his  own  pupils,  who  had  after- 
wards studied  in  Berlin  with  Dillmann  and  Schrader,  be- 
came his  assistant,  he  rejoiced  in  nothing  more  than  in 
this,  that  it  was  now  possible  to  add  to  the  provision  for 
Semitic  study  a  class  in  Assyrian.  All  these  languages 
continued  to  be  taught  in  Union  Seminary,  to  an  uninter- 
rupted, although  naturally  not  numerous,  succession  of 
students,  until  the  establishment  of  Semitic  courses  at 
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Columbia  and  New  York  Universities,  and  the  close 
academic  association  of  the  Seminary  with  these  institu- 
tions, made  the  continuance  of  separate  classes  in  the 
languages  cognate  with  Hebrew  a  needless  duplication. 

The  accession  of  Professor  Toy  at  Harvard  in  1880 
brought  new  breadth  and  depth  into  the  Semitic  studies 
of  New  England.  He,  like  Professor  Briggs,  had  studied 
in  Berlin  in  the  days  of  Roediger.  He  had  had  ten  years 
of  experience  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  South.  He 
had  developed  the  critical  faculty  and  had  begun  to 
measure  the  possibilities  of  the  new  biblical  learning. 
His  mind  was  predisposed  to  broad  generalizations,  but 
always  on  the  basis  of  facts  closely  and  accurately  ob- 
served. The  questions  of  general  Semitic  grammar  have 
nowhere  had  more  thoughtful  treatment  than  he  has  given 
1hem.  In  1882  the  Harvard  Faculty  was  strengthened  by 
the  coming  of  Professor  I).  G.  Lyon,  who  had  taken 
his  degree  in  Leipzig  that  same  year,  with  Assyriology  as 
bis  major  subject.  The  teaching  of  Assyrian  at  once 
formed  a  prominent  part  of  his  work.  Professors  J.  R. 
Jewett,  of  Chicago,  and  G.  A.  Barton,  of  Bryn  Mawr, 
among  others,  had  philological  training  at  Harvard. 

Professor  George  F.  Moore,  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  took  the  department  of 
Hebrew  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1883 — a 
Semitic  philologian  of  the  severest  training  and  highest 
standards,  from  under  whose  hand  more  than  one  sound 
Semitist  has  come — and  in  1902  he  joined  the  force  at 
Cambridge,  with  which  proximity  of  residence  had  long 
kept  him  in  touch,  and  although;  his  specific  work  has 
since  lain  in  the  history  of  religion,  the  Semitic  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University  has  been  inevitably  and 
definitely  the  gainer  for  his  coming. 

Yale  University  had  a  succession  of  substantial  Hebrew 
scholars  in  its  Divinity  School  from  the  beginning  of  that 
department.  The  name  of  Gibbs  is  held  in  honor  and 
with  reason.     They  did  not,  however,  exercise  great  influ- 
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ence  in  the  other  parts  of  the  University.  Professor 
Salisbury's  service  was  quite  apart  from  this.  Pro- 
fessor George  E.  Day  was  a  conscientious  worker  in  the 
Old  Testament;  he  taught  at  Yale  from  1866.  James  A. 
Craig  graduated  at  Yale  Divinity  School  in  his  time,  and 
went  to  Leipzig  for  his  Ph.  D.  (1883-86),  returning  to 
work  in  Cincinnati  and  Ann  Arbor.  Professor  Edward 
L.  Curtis,  with  the  training  of  Union  Seminary  and  of 
Berlin,  became  Professor  at  Yale  in  1891.  When  Dr. 
Harper  went  to  Yale,  as  University  Professor,  in  1886,  he 
set  things  moving  at  an  unaccustomed  pace.  His  phe- 
nomenal activity  and  success  sprang,  in  part,  from  a 
separate  stock,  and  was  quite  indigenous.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  seed  was  strictly  native  to  the  soil.  The 
aborigines  of  North  America  did  not  speak  a  Semitic 
tongue!  But  Harper  was  at  several  removes  from  the 
importer  of  the  seed,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
grew  up  and  bore  its  fruit  were  characteristically  Ameri- 
can. He  began  Hebrew  at  the  little  Scottish  college  in 
Ohio,  he  continued  it  at  Yale,  where  the  New  England 
school  of  Hebrew  grafted  itself  on  to  the  Scotch.  He 
acquired  rapidly  by  himself.  Many  here  remember  how 
quickly  and  widely  his  influence  spread  when  he  began 
to  teach,  how  effective  a  teacher  he  was,  how  the  sparks 
from  his  enthusiasm  started  new  fires,  with  what  in- 
genuity and  what  remarkable  power  of  working  and  get- 
ting work  done  he  set  the  machinery  of  the  Institute  of 
Hebrew  and  Sacred  Literature  running.  He  was,  to 
a  high  degree,  the  foremost  promoter  and  popularizer  of 
Hebrew  studies  and  among  the  foremost  promoters  of 
Semitic  studies  in  general,  that  this  country  has  had  to 
show.  The  University  of  Chicago  in  1892  claimed  him 
and  he  made  it,  and  made  the  place  for  Semitics  in  it, 
which  he  and  his  brother,  Professor  Robert  F.  Harper, 
and  Professor  Price  and  Professor  Jewett  and  Professor 
George  S.  Goodspeed   (who  died  in  the  same  year  with 
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President  Harper),  and  Dr.  J.  P.  M.  Smith;  and  the  rest 
have  maintained  to  the  present.* 

At  Yale,  meantime,  Professor  F.  K.  Sanders,  a  pupil  of 
Harper's,  carried  on  his  work  in  Biblical  Literature  from 
1891  to  1901,  to  be  followed  by  Professor  C.  F.  Kent,  also 
a  student  with,  Harper  and  afterward  at  Berlin,  who  had 
been  at  Brown  University  as  Professor  since  1895.  Pro- 
fessor H.  T.  Fowler,  a  Yale  student  under  Harper  and 
later,  succeeded  Kent  at  Brown  in  1901.  Professor  Torrey 
(a  student  of  Professor  George  F.  Moore,  at  Andover 
Seminary,  a  Ph.  D.  of  Strassburg,  and  for  eight  years 
Professor  at  Andover)  took  up  the  Semitic  work  at  Yale 
in  1900,  carrying  into  it  the  best  traditions  of  philological 
Andover  as  organized  by  Professor  Moore. 

The  year  1885  saw  the  appointment  of  the  Beverend 
John  P.  Peters  (who,  after  taking  his  Ph.  D.  at  Yale  in 
1876,  and  after  studying  in  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1879-83, 
had,  in  1884,  become  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Divin- 
ity School,  Philadelphia),  to  the  Professorship  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  same  year  Dr. 
Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  began  to  give  instruction  in  Semitic 
languages  in  that  University  and  became  Professor  of  the 
same  subject  in  1892.  Dr.  Hilprecht  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1886,  Dr.  Clay  taught  Hebrew 
there  1892-95,  and  returned  in  1899,  after  four  years  of 
service  elsewhere. 

In  1887  came  the  establishment  of  a  Semitic  professor- 
ship at  Columbia  University  in  New  York,  with  Dr. 
Richard  Gottheil  as  its  incumbent.  A  large  range  of 
activity  in  this  department  has  been  developed  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  and  in  1902  Professor  Prince  (a  Ph.  D. 
of  Johns  Hopkins)  was  translated  thither  from  the  New 
York  University.     Among  the  products  of  this  efficient 


*I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  fuller  consideration  of 
President  Harper's  Semitic  work  in  the  Introduction  to  "Old 
Testament  and  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  William  Rainey 
Harper,"  vol.  1,  pp.  xi-xxxiv. 
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school  of  Semitic  philology  are  such  scholars  as  Dr.  Max 
L.  Margolis,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  following — who  were 
students  of  Union  Seminary  at  the  same  time, — Dr. 
William  R.  Arnold,  successor  to  Professor  Moore  at 
Andover,  Dr.  Julius  A.  Bewer,  now  of  Union  Seminary, 
and  Dr.  Stephen  Langdon,  mentioned  below. 

Professor  James  A.  Craig  joined  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  organized  a  Semitic  Depart- 
ment in  1893.  Dr.  Stephen  Langdon,  now  Reader  in 
Assyriology  and  Comparative  Semitic  Grammar  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  one  of  his  best-known  pupils;  Dr. 
Langdon  took  his  Ph.  D.  at  Columbia  after  four  years  of 
further  study  there  and  at  Union  Seminary,  and  spent 
three  subsequent  years  in  Germany  and  France. 

Professor  Nathaniel  Schmidt  had  begun  to  teach 
Semitic  languages  and  literatures  at  Colgate  University, 
in  1888,  after  studying  in  Stockholm  and  Berlin.  In  189C 
Professor  Schmidt  moved  from  Colgate  into  the  wider 
atmosphere  of  Ithaca,  and  began  his  important  career  as 
University  Professor  at  Cornell. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the  pro- 
ductive Semitic  scholars  of  the  country  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  would  include  the  names  of  William  Hayes 
Ward,  whose  taxing  editorial  duties  have  not  prevented 
him  from  becoming  a  specialist  of  the  highest  repute; 
Isaac  H.  Hall,  wrho  took  much  minute  and  curious  knowl- 
edge out  of  the  world  with  him  in  189G ;  Willis  J.  Beecher, 
a  t  Auburn  since  1871 ;  Henry  Preserved  Smith,,  who  went 
to  Lane  Seminary  with  the  training  of  Berlin  and  Leipzig 
in  1877;  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  whose  studies  at  Union 
Seminary  were  supplemented  in  like  manner,  and  who  was 
a  professor  at  Chicago  Seminary  from  1878  till  his  death 
in  1904;  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  who  came  back  from  Ger- 
many to  the  Boston  University  in  1883;  Charles  Rufus 
Brown,  of  Union  Seminary,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  who  be- 
came Professor  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  1883;  Pro- 
fessors Paton  and  Macdonald,  who  came  to  Hartford  in 
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1892,  the  one  from  Princeton,  the  other  from  Glasgow, 
and  both  from  Berlin.  Selah  Merrill,  J.  A.  Paine,  J.  F. 
McCurdy  (Instructor  at  Princeton,  1873-82,  Professor  in 
Toronto  since  1886),  J.  G.  Lansing,  R.  D.  Wilson  are 
names  that  readily  occur,  besides  still  others,  excellent 
scholars,  some  of  whom  heavy  responsibilities  as  teachers 
have  prevented  from  making  much  public  contribution  to 
Semitic  knowledge. 

There  was  thus  from  1874  a  distinct  forward  movement, 
having  a  close  connection  with  the  theological  schools, 
but  an  equally  close  one  with  university  studies,  in  the 
direction  of  a  broad  training  in  Semitic  philology. 

Semitics  as  a  university  subject  became  at  home  in 
Harvard,  Baltimore,  Yale,  Columbia,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
among  the  State  Universities  several,  with  the  University 
of  Michigan  easily  at  their  head.*  The  establishment  of 
the  Seminary  which  we  celebrate  to-day  was  a  part  of  this 
movement,  and  contributed  decisively  to  it.  I  return  in 
a  moment  to  this. 

Some  of  us  are  likely  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the 
Semitic  work  which  stands  to  the  credit  of  our  Catholic 
institutions.  I  cannot  undertake  to  catalogue  their  serv- 
ices here,  but  they  deserve  recognition.  I  may  illustrate 
them  by  reference  to  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  an  important 
diocesan  training  school  for  the  priesthood  at  Dunwoodie, 
near  Yonkers,  New  York,  of  which,  Father  James  Dris- 
coll,  of  no  mean  attainments  in  Semitics,  is  the  head,  and 
where  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Gigot,  D.  D.,  a  highly  accom- 
plished scholar,  is  Professor  of  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
Hebrew,  and  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Oussani,  Ph.  D.,  an  old 
Johns  Hopkins  man,  with  Arabic  and  Syriac  in  his  stock, 
is  Instructor  in  Biblical  Archaeology,  as  well  as  Italian.  It 
is  illustrated  also  in  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 

*Of  course  this  activity  has  meant  not  only  class-room  work, 
but  publication — the  teaching  of  students  and  contributions  to 
the  science.    But  there  is  no  time  to  specify. 
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for  there,  besides  the  Rev.  Charles  1*.  Gran  nan,  Professor 
of  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  School  of  the  Sacred 
Sciences — which  we  recognize  perhaps  more  readily  as 
the  Theological  Faculty, — there  is  to  be  found  a  professor 
of  the  widest  reputation  in  the  department  of  Semitic 
languages  and  Biblical  Archaeology  belonging  to  the 
School  of  Letters,  or  Faculty  of  Arts,  Dr.  Henry  Hyver- 
nat,  who  has  held  his  post  with  honor  since  1889. 

And  since  we  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  use  de- 
nominational catagories  while  Ave  are  speaking  of  Semitic 
studies  pursued  under  the  influence  of  religious  bodies, 
especial  mention  should  be  made  of  the  important  service 
of  Jewish  scholarship  in  America  to  training  in  Semitic 
languages.  This  applies,  of  course,  primarily  to  Hebrew. 
Maimonides  College  was  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1867, 
but  discontinued  in  1873.  The  Hebrew  Union  College  of 
Cincinnati  was  opened  in  1875,  and  the  Jewish  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  America  was  founded  in  New  York 
in  1886,  and  reorganized  in  1901.  Gratz  College  was 
opened  in  1893  in  Philadelphia  and  Dropsie  College  in 
1907.  The  broad  basis  of  this  last  foundation  and  the 
large  plans  of  its  organizers  encourage  us  to  hope  much 
from  it  for  the  promotion  of  sound  knowledge  in  the 
Semitic  field. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  colleges  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  Christian 
church,  the  Hebrew  language  was  the  starting  point  for 
a  wider  development  of  Semitic  philology.  And  just  as 
it  was  a  great  advantage  to  Semitic  learning  when  in 
Christian  schools  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  merely  a  language 
with  sacred  associations,  pursued  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  a  degree  of  linguistic  facility  in  the  approach  to  the 
Bible,  and  took  its  place  as  one  of  a  group  of  languages, 
intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  philologically  inter- 
esting to  the  student  of  language,  so  it  is  surely  also  a 
great  advantage  when  those  to  whom  Hebrew  by  right 
belongs  cease  to  be  bound  bv  traditional  exclusiveness 
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and  conventional  methods,  and  get  the  full  measure  of 
their  inheritance  by  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  its  relation- 
ships and  giving  it  its  proper  share  in  the  human  interests 
of  men  at  large.  In  both  cases,  not  only  a  new  field  has 
been  opened  for  the  study  of  a  great  human  function,  but 
also  Hebrew  itself,  the  primary  object  of  attention,  being 
better  understood,  and  its  position  and  influence  being 
more  justly  estimated,  takes  on  a  new  value  for  the  prac- 
tical purpose  which  has  so  long  kept  it  alive.  When  we 
study  Hebrew  in  the  setting  of  the  Semitic  group  we 
learn  to  know  it  better,  and  the  better  we  learn  to  know 
it,  the  more  surely  it  unlocks  for  us  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible.  You  will  pardon  these  little  preachments  from  a 
theological  man ! 

To  the  credit  of  Jewish  scholarship  must  be  placed  also, 
and  emphatically,  the  work  of  Jewish  scholars  in  Univer- 
sity positions,  past  and  present — the  service  of  Nord- 
heimer  in  New  York,  sixty  years  ago,  the  later  services  of 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  here  and  in  Washington,  of  Dr.  Eosenau 
here,  of  Professor  Jastrow  in  Philadelphia  and  Professor 
Gottheil  at  Columbia,  and  Dr.  Margolis  at  Berkeley,  and 
now  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati.  It  is 
impossible  to  dwell  on  literary  production,  but  the  Tal- 
mudic  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Marcus  Jastrow  must  be  at  least 
mentioned. 

From  the  outset  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  not  only 
showed  itself  hospitable  to  philological  science,  but 
avowed  its  obligation  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  opportunity 
to  students  of  language.  The  field  of  Semitic  studies  pre- 
sented itself  among  the  rest.  With  generous  wisdom  a 
young  scholar  was  chosen  for  it,  whose  advantages  had 
been  considerable,  and  for  whom  many  years  of  effective 
service  might  have  been  expected.  Thomas  Chalmers 
Murray  would  not  have  been  much  beyond  middle  life  if  he 
had  been  spared  until  now.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College  in  1869,  and  thereafter  studied  theology — still  the 
road  by  which  most  students  entered  the  literatures  of 
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Western  Asia.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  we,  at  Union 
Seminary,  where  he  spent  two  years,  could  think  of  him 
as  in  some  sense  a  gift  to  Johns  Hopkins  from  us,  but  the 
revival  of  Semitic  philology  had  not  then  taken  place 
there;  besides,  he  finished  his  three  years'  course  at 
Princeton  Seminary,  where  his  Old  Testament  studies 
were  directed  by  a  maturer  mind  than  Union  had  then 
to  show  in  this  department.  But  his  philological  equip- 
ment he  doubtless  owed  chiefly  to  Germany ;  he  spent  one 
year  at  Halle,  and  two  in  Gottingen.  In  1876  he  came 
to  this  University  as  "Associate  Professor  of  the 
Shemitic  Languages"  and  threw  himself  with  zeal  into 
his  work,  but,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  friends,  he  died, 
two  years  and  a  half  later,  before  he  was  thirty. 

After  a  diligent  search,  President  Gilman's  penetrating 
eye — it  means  much  sadness  to  many  of  us  that  this  eye 
is  now  closed — caught  sight  of  a  young  German  scholar 
whose  acquisitive  and  retentive  powers,  as  well  as  the 
boldness  of  his  propositions  and  the  vigor  and  acumen 
with  which  they  were  maintained,  had  already  marked 
him  as  no  ordinary  man.  Dr.  Haupt  had  taken  his  de- 
gree at  Leipzig  in  1878,  and  after  pursuing  advanced 
studies,  particularly  in  the  young  science  of  Assyriology, 
in  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  England,  became  Docent  at  Got- 
tingen in  1880.  In  1883  he  was  called  to  Johns  Hopkins, 
when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-five — more  than  a  year 
younger  than  Murray  had  been  when  he  came. 

The  philological  strength  of  this  University  was  al- 
ready unfolding  itself.  Professor  Gilder  sleeve  had  joined 
the  staff  in  1876 — a  man  who,  however  deeply  we  revere 
him,  and  however  truly  he  on  this  account  deserves  the 
title  "venerable,"  cannot  in  fact  be  associated  with  any 
adjective  that  suggests  decrepitude.  Of  a  younger  genera- 
tion there  were  such  men  as  Marshall  Elliott,  Hermann 
Brandt,  now  at  Hamilton  College,  Minton  Warren,  now 
gone  from  here  and  from  earthly  studies,  Maurice  Bloom- 
field,  and  a  growing  cluster  around  them. 
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Among  these  men  Dr.  Haupt  at  once  took  his  place. 
His  reputation  had  crossed  the  ocean  before  him,  and  his 
welcome  was  cordial.  Fleischer  and  Schrader  and,  most 
distinctly  of  all,  Friedrich;  Delitzsch,  found  expression  in 
America  through  him.  He  showed  at  once  a  great  con- 
ception of  his  task  and  a  great  power  of  endurance  in 
work.  He  wTas  inventive  and  versatile.  It  is  no  small 
undertaking  to  offer  such  courses  as  he  did — so  many 
and  so  varied — and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  and 
hold  so  many  pupils,  impressing  his  own  methods  upon 
them.  This  Semitic  Seminary  was  one  of  the  first  em- 
bodiments of  his  organizing  faculty,  and  all  his  abilities 
contributed  to  its  permanent  success.  Its  range  has  been 
wide.  Outsiders  have  known  most  about  its  work  in 
Hebrew  and  allied  Biblical  sciences,  and  in  Assyrian. 
But  other  Semitic  languages  have  been  earnestly  pursued 
in  it,  and  its  themes  have  been  sometimes  found  beyond 
the  Western  Seas.  Of  the  larger  enterprises  of  scholar- 
ship in  which  its  Director  has  been  engaged,  his  associa- 
tion with  Friedrich  Delitzsch  in  the  editorship  of  the 
"Assyriologische  Bibliothek,"  and  of  the  "Beitrage  zur 
Assyriologie  und  Semitischen  Sprachwissenschaft,"  his 
own  noteworthy  contributions  to  both,  and  the  great 
undertaking  which  proposed  to  embody  modern  results  in 
a  reconstructed  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  an  English 
translation  of  it,  with  the  structural  history  of  this 
literature  indicated  in  colors,  will  serve  as  characteristic 
illustrations. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  such  a  development.  There  was 
a  growing  demand  for  opportunities  in  Semitics  such  as 
were  already  offered  in  various  places  to  students  of 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin  and  Indogermanic  studies  in  gen- 
eral. The  enthusiasm  of  Harper  was  already  bearing 
fruit  beyond  the  number  of  his  immediate  pupils,  and 
new  discoveries  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  whetting 
the  desire  to  taste  their  literature.  Such  a  situation 
does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  teacher  of 
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genius.     It  prepares  the  way  for  him  and  ensures  him 
an  open  door. 

And  the  genius  of  a  teacher  was  certainly  here  at  hand. 
The  fascination  which  led  the  steps  of  many,  some  of 
whose  names  rise  easily  to  one's  lips,  into  the  difficult 
path,  of  Semitic  learning,  came  in  part  from  the  attractive 
power  of  the  subject  itself;  in  part,  and  I  judge  in  large 
part,  it  came  from  the  attractive  power  of  the  leader. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  strong  and  constant  effect 
has  been  produced  under  this  leadership  on  a  group  of 
capable  and  ardent  men  who  have  chosen  to  place  them- 
selves within  its  reach.  They  have  not  only  made  at- 
tainments in  philology,  they  have  received  the  impress  of 
a  personality.  I  do  not  know  a  more  striking  example 
of  the  type  of  educational  influence  which  we  call  the 
origination  of  a  school,  in  which,  with  all  variety  of  indi- 
vidual qualities,  and  co-existent  with  independence  in 
many  forms,  there  is,  nevertheless,  in  point  of  view,  in 
method,  and  in  result,  a  definite  kinship  between  the 
teacher  and  his  students,  the  effect  of  vigorous  propaga- 
tion and  legitimate  inheritance.  The  names  of  Dr.  Cyrus 
Adler,  Professor  Christopher  Johnston,  Professor  Prince, 
Doctor  Rosenau,  Doctor  Foote,  Dr.  Blake  and  Doctor 
Oussani  are  representative  of  the  large  number  who  have 
received  Semitic  training,  wholly  or  in  part,  under  these 
stimulating  conditions. 

The  entrance  of  such  an  agency  into  any  communal  life 
is  always  a  thing  of  moment.  In  any  particular  case  the 
precise  degree  of  its  influence,  and  the  resultant  of  its 
combination  with  other  influences,  can  be  estimated  only 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time,  and  by  those  who 
stand  quite  detached  from  the  immediate  phenomena. 
But  those  nearest  at  hand  can  perceive  that  force  is  at 
work,  that  things  are  doing,  and  that  results  are  attained. 

Therefore,  felicitations  are  in  order  today — to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  that  it  brought  here,  to  this 
work,  a  man  of  vigor  and  originality,  and  gave  him  a 
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free  hand;  to  Professor  Haupt  that  he  saw  his  oppor- 
tunity, came,  grasped  it  with  such  energy,  and  has  used 
it  with  such;  persistence,  such  vivacity,  and  such  buoy- 
ancy that  we  hardly  believe  the  calendar  when  it  tells  us 
how  many  years  he  has  spent  at  it  and  that  he  himself 
has  passed  the  half-century  mark ;  to  the  Semitic  students 
of  this  country,  that  they  have  so  long  had  the  stimu- 
lating neighborhood  of  this  co-worker,  and  may  hope  to 
have  it  for  years  to  come. 

A  man  of  independence,  who  walks  untrodden  ways, 
of  course  cannot  expect  to  be  followed  blindly  or  always 
to  be  followed  at  all.  But  whether  we  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Haupt  or  disagree — and  quite  as  much,  perhaps, 
through  dissent  as  through  agreement,  we  are  set  think- 
ing by  him,  we  learn  from  him,  we  recognize  his  multi- 
farious knowledge,  his  quickness  of  combination,  his  fer- 
tility, his  devotion  to  his  tasks,  his  readiness  to  identify 
himself  with  us  and  co-operate  with  us,  and  his  service 
as  an  important  leader,  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who, 
among  us,  have  carried  Semitic  studies  over,  with  honor 
and  with  promise  and  with  right  of  way,  into  the  great 
intellectual  movements  of  this  opening  century.  He  has 
done  a  man's  share  in  bringing  to  pass  the  wish  which 
doubtless  we  all  entertain — Schola  Semitica  in  liae  uni- 
versitate  perpetua  sit  et  floreat! 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SEMITIC   SEMINARY 
President  Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.  d. 

The  circumstance  that  I  happened  to  be  the  first  stu- 
dent to  register  in  the  Semitic  Seminary  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  seemed  to  entitle  me,  by  virtue 
of  seniority,  and  by  that  alone,  to  speak  today  for  my 
fellow-students.  Some  months  back,  a  number  of  us  real- 
ized that  this  autumn  would  mark  the  completion  of  the 
twenty-fifth   year   of   the   existence   of   this   department 
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of  the  University,  and  of  the  service  of  Doctor  Paul 
Haupt  as*  a  member  of  the  Faculty  and  Director  of 
the  Seminary.  The  branch  of  study  which  we  cultivate  is 
at  once  the  oldest  and  the  newest,  and  whilst  Hebrew  and, 
to  a  minor  extent,  the  cognate  languages  were  taught  in 
American  colleges  from  their  foundation,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  was  the  pioneer  in  America  in  establishing 
this  subject  upon  a  comprehensive,  scientific  basis. 

The  name  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  founder,  is  properly 
and  forever  connected  with  this  institution  of  learning, 
and  along  with  his  name  there  will  always  be  handed 
down  that  of  Daniel  0.  Gilman,  our  first  President,  the 
friend  of  all  of  us,  the  organizer  of  the  American  univer- 
sity in  the  modern  sense.  We  have  met  together  upon  a 
festal  occasion,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  introduce  a  note  of 
sorrow  but  rather  of  exultation  at  having  been  permitted 
to  know  this  great  man.  Whatever  the  members  of  the 
other  departments  may  feel,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 
at  one  with  us,  we  students  of  Semitics  looked  to  Mr. 
Gilman  with  especial  gratitude.  Organizing  a  university, 
as  he  did,  at  a  period  when  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  were  threatening  to  obliterate  the  ancient  learn- 
ing, Mr.  Gilman  showed,  from  the  first  day  of  his  activity 
here,  an  equal  interest  in  classical  studies,  in  the  language 
and  literature  of  India,  and  in  biblical  and  assyriological 
investigations.  Before  the  formal  establishment  of  this 
department,  he  associated  with  the  faculty  Thomas  C. 
Murray,  whose  life  was  unhappily  cut  short,  but  whose 
memory  still  lives  among  us  through  the  presentation  to 
the  Seminary  Library  of  his  books,  and  through  the 
volume  of  lectures  on  the  Psalms  delivered  here  in  the 
winter  of  1878-79. 

If  I  might  single  out  one  American  institution  to  which 
Semitic  studies  here  owe  an  especial  debt  of  gratitude,  I 
would  name  Yale  University,  of  which  Mr.  Gilman  was  a 
graduate  and  professor,  which  was  the  nursery  for  a  long 
time  of  Oriental  learning  in  America,  and  from  which,  in 
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addition  to  the  natural  interest  in  these  studies  of  a  culti- 
vated man,  Mr.  Gilman  must  have  derived  that  great  ap- 
preciation of  Semitic  science  which  he  so  frequently 
evinced.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to  express  this  interest 
and  to  endeavor  to  imbue  others  with  it.  In  1872,  in  his 
inaugural  address  before  the  University  of  California,  he 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  chair  for  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  languages.  He  shared  with  many  others  the  great 
curiosity  aroused  by  the  discovery  of  the  numerous  slabs 
and  tablets  in  cuneiform  script,  and  made  reference  to 
this  in  a  number  of  addresses.  From  one  of  these  delivered 
here  on  Commemoration  Day  of  1885,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  quote  the  following  passage : 

"The  Shemitic  tongues  have  long  been  subjects  of  uni- 
versity study,  especially  Hebrew  and  Arabic — the  former 
so  much  esteemed  as  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament 
that  it  used  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  language  of  Paradise, 
and  the  latter  being  regarded  as  a  key  to  the  ideas  and 
religion,  the  ancient  literature  and  science,  of  one  of  the 
largest  families  of  men.  Of  late  years  the  domain  of 
Shemitic  study  has  been  widened;  libraries  long  hidden 
have  been  exhumed  on  the  sites  of  ancient  Babylon  and 
Nineveh;  records  the  very  existence  of  which  was  un- 
known at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  written  in  char- 
acters to  which  there  was  then  but  the  slightest  clue,  are 
now  read  and  printed  and  studied  as  a  part  of  the  history 
of  mankind.  Assyrian  becomes  a  language  of  university 
study,  not,  indeed,  for  many  scholars,  but  for  a  few,  and 
the  bearing  of  their  discoveries  is  so  important  upon  the 
language  and  history  of  the  Hebrews  that  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  English  theologians  has  recently  said 
that,  in  respect  to  certain  of  the  obscurer  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  world  must1  wait  for  the  light  which 
will  come  from  Assyriology." 

I  wish  to  cite  an  occasion  of  a  more  personal  nature  on 
which  Mr.  Gilman   derived  especial   pleasure  from  the 
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department  whose  welfare  he  so  sedulously  watched.     He 
writes : 

"Certainly  the  rarest,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
testimonial  ever  given  to  a  college  president  in  modern 
times  was  given  to  me.  It  was  a  unique  diploma,  and 
these  are  the  circumstances  under  which  it  came :  I  met 
my  colleague,  Professor  Paul  Haupt,  casually  at  the  Mur- 
ray Hill  Hotel,  in  New  York,  and  mentioned  that  it  was 
twenty-five  years  that  very  day,  December  30,  1899,  since 
I  was  called  from  California  to  Baltimore.  We  parted 
and  took  different  trains  homeward.  Early  the  next  day 
there  was  left  at  my  door  a  letter  in  cuneiform  script, 
which  Doctor  Haupt  had  composed  upon  the  way  home, 
and  lest  I  should  be  rusty  in  the  language  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  a  translation  came  too.  A  little  later,  I  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  same  letter,  cut  in  wedge-shaped  char 
acters  upon  a  red  clay  tablet  and  baked,  so  that  its  aspect 
was  exactly  that  of  the  letters  exhumed  in  recent  years 
on  the  sites  of  ancient  Assyrian  cities.  The  language 
has  not  a  little  of  the  hyperbole  which  is  common  in  the 
flowery  phrases  of  the  Orientals,  so  that  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  quote  from  it  more  than  the  opening  and  closing 
lines.  In  a  parallel  column  the  reader  may  read,  if  he 
chooses,  a  transliteration,  in  Roman  characters,  of  the 
wedge-shaped  characters  of  the  original  letter: 

To  the  great  chief 
Dani  'ilu  the  son  of  Gilmanu 
thy  servant  Pa'ulu  the  son  of  Ha'uptu : 
A  hearty,  hearty  greeting  to  my  lord ! 

On  the  auspicious  day  when  25  years  ago 
thou  wast  chosen 

to  the  Presidency  of  the  great  school, 
the  home  of  teaching  and  instruction, 
the  seat  of  the  Lord  of  Inscrutable  Wisdom, 
established  in  the  Monumental  City 
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Thou  hast  erected  a  monument  above  all  monuments 

of  the  Monumental  City. 

The  splendor  of  thy  name  is  established  forever. 

Written  upon  the  swift  cars  of  the  road  of  iron, 
between  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and  the  Monu- 
mental City,  on  the  30th  day  of  the  12th  month  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1899." 

This  was  at  once  a  just  tribute  and  a  true  prophecy. 

I  know  that  you  will  all  bear  with  me,  even  if  I  have 
lingered  a  little  too  long  in  affectionate  remembrance  of 
our  first  President.  This  department  is  so  young,  that 
happily,  with  but  two  exceptions,  everyone  connected 
with  it  is  still  living,  and  it  is  more  meet  justly  to  praise 
the  dead  than  fairly  to  appraise  the  living. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1883,  Professor  Haupt  made 
his  appearance  among  us.  His  fame  had  preceded  him  as 
an  Assyriologist,  the  best  known  of  the  younger  scholars, 
and,  as  we  fondly  and  rightly  believed,  the  most  accurate, 
the  most  scientific,  the  most  original  man  who  had  given 
his  attention  to  Assyrian  studies.  This  was  a  great  posi- 
tion to  have  attained  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  But  he 
had  besides  given  proof  of  distinguished  capacity  in 
other  directions;  comparative  Semitic  Grammar  and 
phonetics  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  have  arrested  the 
attention  of  a  man  versed  in  classical  and  modern  lan- 
guages, and  determined  to  form  a  new  science  upon  the 
traditions  of  his  predecessors  coupled  with:  the  originality 
and  daring  of  genius.  And  we  heard,  too,  that  this  young 
man  had  a  human  side — at  least  one — we  found  out  after- 
wards that  he  had  many — and  that  music  filled  his  soul 
in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree. 

I  came  to  Baltimore,  a  few  days  before  Professor  Haupt 
arrived.  I  had  been  here  a  year  before  while  still  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  find  out  what  would  be 
offered  in  Semitic  Languages,  and  had  an  assurance  from 
Mr.   Gilman   that   something  would   be   forthcoming.     I 
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also  had  an  illuminating  interview  with  Professor  Bloom- 
field,  who  from  1881  to  1883  gave  instruction  in  Hebrew, 
and  in  general  was  functioning  as  a  sort  of  big  brother 
in  the  absence  of  a  head  of  the  Semitic  house. 

Well,  Profesor  Haupt  came,  and  I  want  to  say,  paren- 
thetically, that  he  was  not  then  a  young  man.  He  was 
older  in  appearance  and  manner  than  he  is  on  this  day, 
as  you  see  him  before  you.  Around  him  there  seemed  to 
hang  an  atmosphere  of  the  mystery  of  all  the  ages,  and 
we,  his  students,  felt  that  we  were  in  the  presence  of 
nothing  short  of  a  prodigy;  the  embodiment  of  the 
ancient  Babylonian  mounted  upon  the  modern  thorough- 
bred. 

Let  me  recall  the  names  of  the  students  of  that  year. 
The  register  tells  us  that  in  all  there  were  thirteen,  but 
of  those  who  devoted  their  whole  time  to  the  subject  T 
recall  but  four.  Lehmann,  who  came  across  the  water  to 
continue  the  studies  begun  under  his  master  at  Goet- 
tingen,  now  holding  a  distinguished  position  in  Berlin; 
Frothingham,  the  first  Fellow  in  Semitics,  educated  at 
Rome  and  Leipzig,  who  greatly  promoted  the  study  of 
archaeology  in  America;  Huizinga,  a  sober  theologian 
and  scholar,  now  unhappily  gone  from  our  midst. 

We  four  sat  day  after  day,  drinking  in  the  new  knowl- 
edge with  feverish  haste  and  anxiety,  studying,  memor- 
izing, copying  texts,  dreaming,  almost,  the  Semitic  Lan- 
guages, talking  about  them  with  our  friends  of  other  de- 
partments in  the  old  Johns  Hopkins  Club,  which  occupied 
palatial  rooms  over  a  neighboring  grocer's  shop. 

Soon  there  joined  us  J.  Rendel  Harris,  the  eminent 
New  Testament  Greek  scholar;  Arnolt,  the  diligent;  Allen, 
now  a  professor  in  China;  Casanowicz,  a  student  and 
philosopher,  for  many  years  my  colleague  at  the  National 
Museum  and  still  doing  valuable  service  there;  Rogers, 
an  earnest  scholar,  whose  enthusiasm  led  him  to  us  while 
still  an  undergraduate ;  Johnston,  then  a  physician  study- 
ing Hebrew  and  Arabic  almost  by  stealth,  later  taking 
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up  Semitic  studies  with;  enthusiasm  and  perseverance, 
which  have  won  him  the  recognition  of  scholars  through- 
out the  world  and  recently  the  honor  of  a  professorship 
in  this  University,  an  honor  at  which  all  his  teachers, 
fellow-students  and  colleagues  heartily  rejoice;  Prince, 
formerly  Professor  at  New  York  University,  now  at 
Columbia  and  Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, whose  range  of  activities  includes  Semitic 
studies,  exploration,  American  Indian  languages,  folklore, 
and  political  reform.  Others  there  were,  too,  who  came 
after  my  time,  some  of  whom  I  know  only  by  repute, 
Levias,  Blake,  Rosenau,  Ember,  Foote,  Fenlon — T  can 
hardly  call  the  roll. 

I  am  not  going  to  tax  your  patience  by  a  description 
of  the  courses  given  here,  the  names  of  the  students  ad- 
mitted, or  a  list  of  the  texts  studied.  Behold,  are  they 
not  written  in  the  University  Circulars,  in  the  Registers, 
and  in  the  Annual  Reports?  He  who  runs  may  read.  But 
1  do  want  to  say  that  every  instructor,  from  the  chief 
professor  down,  has  always  felt  it  a  matter  of  duty  and 
of  honor  to  make  the  department  square  with  the  cata- 
logue, and  the  things  we  said  we  would  teach,  we  did 
teach. 

The  path  of  these  twenty-five  years  is  filled  with 
achievements.  The  enthusiastic  companies  gathered  to- 
gether here  under  the  leadership  of  an  enthusiastic  man, 
had,  of  course,  many  more  plans  and  hopes  than  one 
small  body  of  scholars  could  carry  out.  We  point  to  the 
contributions  of  Haupt — to  the  Assyrian  texts  which  he 
edited,  so  that  for  all  time  his  name  and  through  it  the 
name  of  this  university  will  be  enrolled  with  distinction 
in  the  annals  of  Assyriology;  to  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  Assyrian  grammar,  phonetics  and  lexicography; 
to  the  herculean  task  which  he  undertook  of  producing  a 
critical  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  to  his  scores  upon 
scores  of  papers  illuminating  the  Scriptures,  Assyriology, 
comparative    religion,    in    fact    every    field    of    Semitic 
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Science.  We  point  to  the  stimulus  which  he  gave  to  the 
department  here — originally  the  only  instructor,  now  with 
a  staff  of  six  capable  scholars.  The  graduates  of  this 
department  are  now  represented  in  the  faculties  of  many 
institutions — Columbia  University  in  New  York,  Prince- 
ton University,  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  in  numerous  Christian  theological  institution*, 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  They  have  at  one  time  or 
another  taken  part  in  the  building  up  of  both  our  Jewish 
theological  institutions  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  of 
both  Jewish  colleges  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  are  in  the 
pulpits  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  some  are  mis- 
sionaries in  eastern  lands — India,  Persia,  Japan. 

Two  departments  in  our  National  Museum  at  Washing 
ton,  Historic  Archaeology  and  Historic  Religions,  are  due 
entirely  to  the  influence  of  members  of  the  Semitic 
Seminary  of  this  University.  The  greater  representation 
of  the  Government  and  of  American  Institutions  gener- 
ally, at  Oriental  and  allied  Congresses  abroad,  had  its 
chief  impulse  here. 

Some  plans  which  we  projected  and  carefully  worked 
out  were  carried  forward  by  others,  notably  an  Assyrian 
Lexicon  and  a  Babylonian  Expedition,  but  we  are  gen- 
erous enough  to  be  content  at  the  advancement  of  learning 
through  any  hands  eager  to  take  up  the  task,  and  can 
assert  in  all  fairness  that  in  the  great  work  done  in  both 
of  these  fields  the  plans  suggested  and  ideas  put  forward 
here  have  had  a  profound  influence. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  walking  home  from  a 
reception  at  the  house  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Spence,  whose  in- 
terest in  the  University  and  in  this  department  of  it,  has 
always  been  keen,  and  whose  name  is  now  given  to  its 
principal  professorship.  The  late  John  W.  McCoy,  who 
happened  to  be  my  companion,  said  to  me  rather  thought- 
fully, "the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  the  most 
important  influence  that  has  grown  up  in  Baltimore  since 
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T  was  a  boy."  I  was  curious  to  know  how  a  sturdy  busi- 
ness man  like  Mr.  McCoy  would  feel  himself  influenced, 
so  I  asked  him  in  what  way  he  thought  this  influence 
had  been  exerted.  "Well,"  he  said  rather  slowly,  "it  has 
made  all  of  us  here  want  to  seem  that  we  know  some- 
thing, and  by  and  by  we  will."  No  man  could  have  better 
expressed  the  influence  of  the  University  atmosphere  upon 
the  community  than  had  Mr.  McCoy,  in  this  very  simple 
way,  and  to  this  influence  the  Semitic  department  has 
contributed  notably.  Not  even  a  slight  historical  sketch 
of  the  department  can  be  presented  without  alluding  to 
the  gifts  which  have  come  to  it  from  citizens  of  Baltimore 
and  from  others.  The  library  has  profited,  most  liberally, 
by  the  addition  of  the  philological  books  of  Professor  A. 
Dillmann,  the  great  Ethiopic  scholar,  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  G.  W.  Gail;  Leopold  Strouse  presented  a 
collection  of  books  on  rabbinical  literature  and  left  a 
bequest  to  increase  this  collection.  The  gift  of  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Murray's  library  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Professor  J.  Dyneley  Prince  gave  a  considerable 
collection  to  the  Seminary  library  during  his  student 
days  here,  and  there  have  been  other  minor  gifts. 

The  museum  of  the  University  has  also  had  several 
notable  additions  in  our  field.  A  collection  of  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  made  by  Col.  Mendes  I.  Cohen,  of  Baltimore, 
chiefly  during  his  visit  to  Egypt  in  1832,  was  transferred 
to  the  University  in  1884  by  the  nephews  of  Col.  Cohen, 
to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  it.  Mr.  Theodore  Marburg 
added  a  noteworthy  series  of  Cypriote  gems  and  intag- 
lios, and  Mr.  Henry  Sonneborn  presented  an  interesting 
collection  of  Jewish  Ceremonial  objects. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Rayner  Frank  and  Mr.  Albert  W.  Rayner 
founded  the  William  S.  Rayner  Fellowship  of  Semitic 
Languages,  which  has  had  five  occupants,  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  their  father  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  Semitic  studies.  A  number  of  gentlemen 
presented  a  fund  to  Professor  Haupt,  which  he  turned 
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over  to  the  University,  to  aid  in  his  biblical  publications. 
These  and  like  gifts,  "and  may  their  tribe  increase,"  indi- 
cate that  the  work  of  the  Semitic  Seminary  has  had  its 
influence  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  University,  in  a 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity in  the  pursuit  of  studies  which  are  at  the  founda 
tion  of  our  highest  modern  civilization. 

The  Semitic  Seminary,  too,  has  carried  its  branch  of 
learning  to  the  whole  University  by  its  influence  upon  the 
important  system  of  public  lectures  delivered  here.  The 
Baltimore  public  has  heard  such  men  as  George  Adam 
Smith,  of  Glasgow,  who  delivered  a  course  on  Hebrew 
Poetry  in  the  Percy  Turnbull  Memorial  Foundation,  be- 
sides lectures  from  the  late  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Doctor  William 
Hayes  Ward,  the  first  American  explorer  in  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  Valley,  still  happily  with  us,  Doctor  Frederick 
Jones  Bliss,  who  has  made  important  studies  in  the 
archaeology  of  Palestine,  Doctor  George  Steindorff,  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  who  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Religion  of  Egypt,  and  others  who  have  delivered 
lectures  here  from  time  to  time  within  our  general  field. 

I  cannot  refer  in  detail  to  the  contributions  made  by 
members  of  the  Seminary  to  Oriental  learning,  to  the 
important  part  they  have  taken  in  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis, 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Philological  Association,  Oriental 
Congresses  abroad,  and  in  numerous  other  ways.  Time  is 
wanting  and  the  material  is  not  at  hand,  for  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  Semitic  Seminary  has  been  so  actively 
at  work  during  this  quarter  of  a  century  that  it  has  not 
had  time  to  write  its  own  history  or  collect  its  own 
bibliography.  I  remember  a  story  which;  the  late  Doctor 
George  Brown  Goode  was  fond  of  telling,  of  a  British 
tax-payer  walking  into  the  office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  and  com- 
plaining that  he  could  not  purchase  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  Museum.     The  Director  turned  mildly  upon 
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him  and  said,  "Why,  sir,  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
does  not  stand  still  long  enough  to  be  photographed."  So 
I  can  say  "the  Semitic  Seminary  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity does  not  stand  still  long  enough  to  be  described." 
It  is  as  yet  in  the  first  flush  of  its  youth.  This  informal 
celebration  of  its  first  quarter  of  a  century  is  not  intended 
in  any  boastful  sense,  nor  to  convey  the  idea  that  its  plans 
have  reached  completion,  or  that  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done.  We  have  met  together  today,  in  a  sort  of  family 
reunion,  simply  as  an  earnest  that  a  long  absence  from 
Baltimore  has  not  weakened  our  ties  of  affectionate  grati- 
tude and  loyalty  to  the  University  and  to  Professor 
Haupt,  and  to  express  our  hope  that  Oriental  studies  will 
find  an  ever-increasing  support  within  the  University,  an 
ever-increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
and  an  ever-increasing  recognition  in  the  world  of  learn- 
ing at  large. 


THEOLOGY  AND  THE  SEMITIC  SCIENCES 
President  John  F.  Fenlon,  S.  S.,  D.  d. 

When  the  committee  in  charge  of  this  celebration  hon- 
ored me  by  an  invitation  to  address  this  assembly,  sug- 
gesting as  a  theme  the  relations  of  theology  and  the 
Semitic  sciences,  I  felt  a  double  call  upon  me  to  accept; 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  former  student  in  the  Semitic 
Seminary  of  this  University,  and  in  the  second,  as  a 
former  student  and  now  professor  in  the  theological 
seminary*  to  which  I  owed  the  opportunity  of  profiting 
by  the  great  advantages  of  this  Semitic  Seminary.  In 
the  one  capacity,  I  wish  to  make  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness  to  my  dear  and  honored  professor, 
Dr.  Haupt;  in  the  other,  to  testify  to  the  closeness  of  the 
bond  which  unites  the  science  of  theology  to  the  Semitic 
sciences. 


♦St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore. 
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Divines  have,  indeed,  long  appreciated  the  very  great 
importance  of  Semitics  for  a  sure  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  theology  and  the  history  of  religion;  and  that 
appreciation  of  divines  has  been  very  well  instanced  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Semitic  Seminary.  Possibly  it  would 
be  true  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Semitic  stu- 
dents here  have  always  come  from  the  ministry  or  been 
destined  for  it;  I  know,  at  least,  that  the  proportion  has 
always  been  very  large,  and  that,  in  my  own  day  here, 
every  student  in  the  Semitic  Seminary  was  a  minister  of 
religion  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  including 
myself,  and  we  soon  followed  the  good  example  of  the 
rest. 

The  attractive  power  of  the  seminary  was  not  limited 
to  ministers  of  any  religious  denomination ;  it  is  pleasant 
for  former  students  to  recall  the  aspect  of  our  old  class- 
room. A  visitor  would  note  there  Jewish  rabbis,  Catho- 
lic priests  and  students,  and  Protestant  ministers  of 
various  denominations,  all  intent  on  one  object  and  all, 
apparently,  harmoniously  pursuing  it.  And  truly  we 
were,  for  no  incident,  I  can  say,  ever  occurred  to  put  the 
slightest  strain  upon  the  cordial  and  pleasant  relations 
that  existed  among  the  members  of  the  seminary.  This 
diversity  of  origin  and  creeds  in  his  students  was  a  mat- 
ter in  which  Doctor  Haupt  always  took  a  certain  pride; 
for  it  showed  that  what  he  had  to  impart  was  considered 
of  such  great  value  by  men  of  widely-differing  schools  of 
thought  that  it  attracted  them,  as  it  were,  out  of  their 
natural  orbit  to  the  Semitic  Seminary;  and  in  Europe  I 
know  he  has  boasted  of  this  as  an  example  of  the  har- 
monious manner  in  which  we  in  this  country  can 
disagree.  We  all  feel  that  Doctor  Haupt  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  power  of  thus  attracting  to  his  seminary 
men  of  many  minds  and  of  pervading  it  with  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  good  feeling. 

The  importance  of  the  Semitic  sciences  not  only  to 
theology,  but  to  the  ministry,  is  to  a  certain  extent  rec- 
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ognized  in  almost  every  theological  seminary,  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish;  not  indeed  that  any  seminary, 
except  naturally  the  Jewish,  regards  a  knowledge  of 
Semitic  languages  as  essential  to  the  ministry,  or  deems 
a  very  minute  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  Semitic 
investigations  necessary  in  order  to  bring  men  to  God. 
But  each  recognizes,  in  the  first  place,  the  usefulness  of 
such  knowledge  to  men  whose  position  requires  them  to 
be  leaders,  abreast  of  the  science  of  their  day;  and  each 
sees,  in  the  second  place,  the  duty  of  the  church  to  raise 
up  some  men  who  will  labor  in  the  Semitic  field  and  aid 
in  transmitting  and  interpreting  the  results  achieved  by 
themselves  and  their  co-laborers.  No  seminary,  I  pre- 
sume, considers  a  theologian  thoroughly  equipped  with- 
out at  least  a  good  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  only  such 
does  it  crown  with  a  degree  in  divinity.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  Semitics  seems  to  be  less  easily  dispensed  with 
in  the  higher  class  of  Protestant  and  Jewish  seminaries 
than  it  is  in  Catholic  seminaries,  owing  to  difference  in 
the  basic  principles  of  the  churches,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
to  the  needs  of  the  ministry;  yet  the  present  Pontiff  has 
exacted  from  candidates  for  the  newly-created  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Sacred  Scripture  an  extensive  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  several  Semitic  languages.  All  the 
churches,  then,  agree  in  recognizing  the  great  importance 
of  Semitic  studies. 

To  most,  perhaps  to  all  of  us  here,  the  value  of  these 
studies  to  theology  is  very  well  known;  and  I  cannot 
hope,  in  this  presence,  to  bring  out  anything  new  or  to 
deepen  your  convictions  in  this  matter.  But  in  a  public 
celebration  we  like  to  confess  openly  what  everyone 
knows  and  feels,  and  to  give  honor  where  honor  is  due; 
and  so  you  will  permit  me  as  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  oldest  sciences,  theology,  to  recount  the  familiar  story 
of  her  indebtedness  to  her  young  sister,  the  science  of 
Semitics,  and  to  indicate  the  ties  that  unite  them. 
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Most  of  our  theology  is  derived  from  the  book  of  books, 
the  Bible;  and  it  is  this  book,  written  mainly  in  a  Semitic 
language,  that  joins  theology  and  Semitics  together  in  an 
indissoluble  union.  Theology ?s  first  debt  to  Semitics  is 
the  Bible  itself  in  a  form  which  theologians  could  under- 
stand; the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  and  St.  Jerome 
gave  the  Bible  to  theology,  and  while  many  since  their 
times  have  trod  in  their  footsteps,  it  is  only  within  recent 
times  that  any  great  increase  of  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  textual  criticism  or  the  verbal  meaning  of  the 
originals.  Thanks  to  the  labors  of  innumerable  critics, 
many  difficulties  have  been  cleared  up  and  a  purer  text 
has  been  obtained ;  we  see  a  steady  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  no  doubt  the  theologians  of  the  future  will 
happily  incur  many  another  debt  of  the  same  character. 

The  Semitic  scholars  are  not  only  fixing  the  text  for 
the  theologian,  but  enabling  him  better  to  understand  its 
literal  meaning.  To  this  result  the  wide  sweep  that 
Semitic  studies  have  taken  in  our  own  day  has  chiefly 
contributed,  for  all  the  families  of  Semitic  languages, 
and  not  simply  the  Hebraic,  have  been  laid  under  toll  to 
illustrate  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words  and  construc- 
tions. How  admirably  Doctor  Haupt  has  excelled  in 
this  work  is  known  to  all ;  and  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
here  today,  to  join  with  us  in  honoring  him,  the  man 
whose  monumental  work  has  summed  up  the  results 
achieved  by  so  many  efficient  laborers.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  wonderfully  the  meaning  of  numerous 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  made  sure  and 
clear  by  the  toil  and  sagacity  of  these  great  scholars.  In 
recent  years,  too,  Semitic  scholars  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  New  Testament,  and  are  trying  to  discover 
under  their  Greek  veil  as  exactly  as  possible  the  very 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  Christ.  Already  some- 
thing has  been  gained;  and  the  hope  is  entertained  that 
much  light  will  be  shed  upon  the  meaning  of  those 
precious  words.     Semitics  have  other  bearings  upon  the 
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New  Testament,  both  for  its  text  and  its  meaning,  but  I 
need  not  now  dilate  upon  them. 

This  solid  work  of  fixing  the  exact  text  of  Scripture 
and  recovering  its  precise  literal  meaning  makes  no  great 
stir  in  the  world;  but  its  quietness  has  been  abundantly 
compensated  for  by  the  noise  and  commotion  which  have 
surged  around  the  labors  of  the  higher  critics.  In  omnem 
t  err  am  exivit  sonus  eorum  et  in  fines  orbis  terrae  verba 
eorum.  Nobody  can  gainsay  that  they  have  succeeded  in 
placing  many  a  book  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  new  light ; 
that  the  form  and  manner  of  that  antique  Hebrew  world, 
with  its  people,  kings,  priests  and  prophets,  have  in  great 
part  been  brought  back  to  life ;  that  the  course  of  its  his- 
tory is  now  made  much,  clearer  and  the  utterances  of 
prophets  and  sages  placed  in  a  setting  which  makes  them 
far  more  intelligible.  These  results  are  patent  to  all 
who  read  and  are  undeniable,  even  by  theologians  who 
dissent  strongly  from  certain  famous  theories  elaborated 
by  critics.  Those,  in  fact,  who  can  least  afford  to  ignore 
the  labors  of  the  critics  are  the  theologians ;  for  criticism 
claims  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Hebrew  religion.  The  view  we  take  of  these  claims  must 
necessarily  influence  our  view  of  inspiration  and  our 
view  of  revelation.  Only  upon  criticism's  own  grounds  can 
its  claims  be  met  in  intellectual  debate,  and  by  men  who 
are  fully  acquainted  with  those  grounds.  The  critics 
have  won  the  ear  of  the  educated  world;  and  the  theo- 
logian, who  would  win  that  ear  also,  must  turn  critic, 
even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  he  is  unable  to  subscribe 
to  many  conclusions  now  widely  accepted  by  the  ma- 
jority, perhaps,  of  critics.  The  one  inexcusable  method 
is  to  endeavor  to  refute  the  critics  without  understand- 
ing them.  They  must  be  reckoned  with;  their  methods 
and  arguments  must  be  comprehended;  and  it  must  be 
presumed  that  the  painstaking  labors  of  so  many  men 
of  ability  and  of  genius  will  bear  some  results  of  genuine 
value  to  the  world  and  to  the  theologian  himself. 
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After  endeavoring  to  give  the  real  line  of  development 
in  Israel's  history  and  religion,  and  the  true  record  of 
the  formation  of  the  Bible,  historical  science  endeavors  to 
put  Israel  into  its  true  place  among  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. The  wonderful  revelations  which  the  excava- 
tions of  European  and  American  explorers  have  given  us 
regarding  the  history,  the  manners,  the  political  and 
moral  ideas  and  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
peoples,  especially  the  Babylonians,  are  matters  of  intense 
interest  and  importance  to  the  theologian ;  for  they  show 
him  the  surroundings  and  the  ideas  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  chosen  race  grew  up.  He  would  be  a  churlish 
theologian  who  should  refuse  to  be  grateful  to  Semitic 
scholars  for  the  light  of  their  revelations;  and  a  very 
timid  one  if  he  fears  that  even  the  humane,  advanced, 
and  brilliant  civilization  of  Babylonia  can  dim  the  glory 
of  Israel  in  religious  and  in  moral  ideas,  or  make  his 
history  any  less  miraculous. 

All  these  labors  of  scholars,  whether  in  Hebrew 
lexicography  or  grammar,  in  the  comparative  philology  of 
the  Semitic  languages,  in  the  deciphering  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  monuments  of  Semitic  races,  in  the  tracing  of 
the  development  of  Hebrew  history  and  institutions,  in 
comparing  and  contrasting  the  Hebrew  religions  with 
the  religions  of  other  Semitic  races,  all  have,  we  may 
say,  one  grand  aim  or  result — to  give  us  the  means  of 
understanding  better  the  religion  of  Israel,  its  history, 
its  origin,  its  truth,  its  value  to  the  human  race 
and  to  our  own  souls.  Whatever  sciences  illuminate 
these  great  problems  cannot  but  be  of  supreme  im- 
portance and  of  great  interest  to  thinking  men  in 
general,  though  the  real  laborers  in  the  field  be  few; 
and  of  supreme  importance,  also,  even  for  the  multi- 
tudes who  take  no  interest  whatever  in  them.  For 
these  quiet  scholars  are  creating  the  future.  Keligion, 
for  the  majority  of  thinking  men  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, as  well  as  for  the  masses,  means  that  religion  which 
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traces  its  descent  from  Moses  down  through  the  prophets 
to  Christ  and  His  apostles;  and  it  is  because  the  truth 
and  value  of  that  religion  are  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  world  that  the  Semitic  sciences  have  so  great 
an  attraction  for  theologians  and  occupy,  with  the  cognate 
sciences  that  centre  around  the  New  Testament,  a  unique 
position  among  historical  sciences.  They  deal,  in  truth, 
not  merely  with;  the  transient  forms  of  human  speech 
which  were  the  mother  tongues  of  races  buried  for  mil- 
lenniums; not  merely  with  the  genius,  the  achievements, 
or  the  crimes  of  statesmen,  warriors,  or  kings ;  not  merely 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  peoples  and  empires,  which  rose 
to  might  and  descended  into  nothingness;  not  merely 
with  the  passing  thoughts  of  men,  their  customs,  their 
manners,  their  morals,  their  institutions.  All  these  mat- 
ters, indeed,  are  intensely  interesting  and  have  their  own 
considerable  importance,  and  pursuits  of  like  nature  en- 
gage the  life-long  attention  of  many  a  great  mind.  But 
the  Semitic  sciences  deal  ultimately  with  this  higher 
question ;  has  the  Creator  of  the  world  made  a  revelation 
to  the  human  race,  and  if  so,  what  is  its  content?  Such 
is  the  import  of  Semitic  studies,  e.  g.,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch,  who  is  understood  by  many,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  to  answer  the  first  question  in  the  negative; 
such,  too,  is  the  view  of  theologians,  who  reply  to  that 
question  in  the  affirmative.  The  results  of  investigations 
into  these  fields  then  can  never  fail  to  be  of  very  great 
importance  to  theology;  and  the  investigations  them- 
selves will  always  be  of  interest  to  theologians  so  long  as 
the  results  are  in  dispute. 

Theology,  then,  appreciates  fully  the  value  of  the  Semi- 
tic sciences;  some  of  the  masters  in  these  sciences,  per- 
haps, would  like  to  see  that  appreciation  manifested  by  a 
quicker  appropriation  of  the  results  they  deem  accom- 
plished. But  theology,  while  not  unprogressive  and 
capable  of  assimilation  and  expansion,  is  by  her  dis- 
cipline,  her  instinct,   her  philosophy   and  view   of  life, 
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mainly  conservative;  she  has  seen  the  rise  of  many  vig- 
orous and  aggressive  young  sciences ;  she  has  seen  each  in 
its  turn  make  claims  that  seemed  to  sound  her  own  death- 
knell;  she  has  often  listened  to  claims  that  came  to  noth- 
ing, and  to  conflicting  claims  from  votaries  of  the  same 
science;  she  has  sometimes  undoubtedly  resisted  genuine 
claims  unduly  and  impeded  their  recognition;  she  has 
always  ended,  sometimes  tardily,  by  acknowledging  those 
claims  that  were  established,  for  her  first  principle  is 
that  truth  cannot  contradict  truth,  that  the  real  voice  of 
science  gives  the  same  decision  as  the  voice  of  revelation. 
Nevertheless,  she  dislikes  to  surrender  until  the  title  of 
science  is  unclouded.  Theology,  too,  has  no  mean  opinion 
of  herself;  she  was  accepted  for  long  ages  as  the  queen 
of  the  sciences  and  has  no  desire  to  retire  to  the  respect- 
able, but  obscure  and  uninfluential  position  of  a  dowager. 
She  will  not  relinquish  her  titles  of  royalty ;  but  she  has 
surrendered  and  may  yet  again  surrender  territories  to 
which,  she  wrongly  laid  claim.  She  sees,  too,  the  mis- 
takes which  her  young  rivals  commit  in  their  haste;  she 
sees  their  oversights  and  shortcomings.  She  believes  in 
the  precious  worth  of  her  kingdom,  though,  others  may 
not  esteem  it  at  her  valuation.  She  is  most  intent  on 
sounding  the  depth  and  reckoning  the  height  of  her  own 
science;  her  eye  is  on  its  essential  character,  its  unique 
origin,  history,  and  value,  while  others  are  more  bent  on 
discovering  the  accidental  resemblances  between  her  sub- 
ject matter,  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  religion,  and  other 
religions  somewhat  akin  to  them,  and  sometimes  neglect, 
she  believes,  her  own  essential  characteristics.  But  she 
remains  patient  and  hopeful ;  in  the  past  she  has  seen  her 
rivals  and  opponents  change  into  friends  and  allies,  and 
she  hopes  the  same  for  those  who  now  differ  from  her. 
Semitic  scholars,  on  their  side,  may  be  confident  that  no 
theology  can  resist  facts  or  overcome  truth,;  that  what- 
ever truth  they  bring  to  light  will  have  to  be  accepted  by 
every  theology  and  every  church.     But  theology  and  the 
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churches  are  distrustful  of  brilliant  theories :  it  is  so 
easy  to  spin  them  that  they  have  multiplied  wonderfully, 
and  theology  could  not,  if  she  would,  accept  a  tithe  of 
them.  But  theology  has  no  distrust  of  facts;  one  monu- 
ment like  the  Code  of  Hammurabi  outweighs  in  her  view 
numberless  theories  and  conjectures,  and  she  welcomes 
such  gladly.  Theologians  join  with:  scholars  in  all 
branches  of  the  Semitic  sciences  in  hoping  that  the  in- 
tense investigations  now  everywhere  under  way  will  bring 
about  such  an  accumulation  of  facts,  gathered  from 
monuments  and  documents,  and  such  a  correlation  of 
these  facts,  that  conclusions  will  grow  out  of  them  like 
flowers  from  their  stems.  The  truth  alone  is  desired ; 
and  the  truth  in  these  historical  and  critical  sciences  will 
prevail,  and  let  us  trust,  with  no  undue  delay. 

Before  I  close,  you  will  permit  me,  Doctor  Haupt,  to 
congratulate  you  on  this  happy  occasion.  I  have  no  com- 
mission to  speak  in  the  name  of  others,  but  I  know  I  voice 
the  opinion  of  the  students  of  my  day  in  saying  that  we 
were  at  one  in  our  esteem  for  your  very  high  intellectual 
gifts,  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  your  science  in 
Semitics,  its  depth,  its  accuracy,  its  penetration  and 
sagacity,  the  great  breadth,  too,  of  your  general  culture 
which  enabled  you  to  bring  light  from  divers  unexpected 
sources  to  illuminate  the  subject  in  hand.  Everyone  who 
had  the  privilege  of  being  your  pupil  is  grateful  to  you 
for  opening  to  him  new  vistas  of  science,  and  for  training 
him  to  habits  of  accuracy  and  painstaking  care  and  to 
the  pursuit  of  solid,  rather  than  brilliant,  results.  Your 
wonderful  industry  was  an  example  to  us  that  was  not 
lost;  while  we  appreciated  highly  the  uniform  courtesy 
and  kindness  with  which  you  treated  us.  Not  that  you 
were  so  tender  to  our  views  and  our  ignorances  as  to 
make  us  what  a  high  authority  might  call  intellectual 
mollycoddles;  but  your  candor  was  wholesome,  a  part  of 
our  training,  and  it  left  not  a  trace  of  bitterness.  It  was 
pleasant  to  be  a  member  of  your  class,  pleasant  for  the 
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tone  pervading  it,  pleasant  for  the  light  we  acquired,  and 
pleasant  for  the  contact  with,  a  man  of  eminence  and 
character.  And  that  pleasure  was  heightened  for  us  all 
by  the  fact  that  you  had  as  your  assistant  a  former  pupil 
of  yours,  whose  fine  acquirements  and  broad  culture  were 
worn  with  so  easy  a  grace  and  commended  by  such  gentle- 
ness that  it  was  always  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  us 
to  associate  with  Doctor  Johnston.  Our  wish  for  you  is 
that  you  may  be  spared  many  years  to  shed  lustre  upon 
this  great  University  and  this  city ;  and  that  your  labors 
may  be  abundantly  fruitful  for  the  noble  causes  of  science 
and  truth. 


ENUMERATION  OF  CLASSES,  SECOND 
HALF-YEAR,  1908-1909 


MATHEMATICS    (56   Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory- 
Higher  Geometry:    Professor  Morley.     Thursday  and   Friday, 
10  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (15) 

Ashcraft,    T.    B.  Leib,  D.  D.  Robinson,   L.   B.  Tracey,    J.    I. 

Bacon,  C.  L.  Lewis,  F.  P.  Rowe,  J.  E.  Wear,  L.  E, 

Conner,  J.   R.  Miller,   B.   I.  Sparrow,  C.   M.  Winger,   R.   M. 

Hutzler.    A.    D.  Pond,  R.  S.  Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Theory  of  Apolarity:  Professor  Morley.  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (4) 

Conner,  J.  R.  Leib,  D.  D.  Robinson,   L.    B.  Rowe,   J.   E. 

Differential  Equations:  Dr.  Cohen.  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
9  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (6) 

Ashcraft,  T.  B.  Leib,  D.   D.  Rowe,  J.  E.  Thomsen,  H.  I. 

Conner,  J.   R.  Robinson.   L.   B. 

Elementary  Theory  of  Functions:  Dr.  Cohen.  Thursday  and 
Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (13) 

Ashcraft,  T.  B.  Lalime,  J.  B.  Pond,  R.  S.                  Tracey,   J.  I. 

Edwards,  P.  H.  Miller,   B.   I.  Rowe,  J.  E.                  Wear,  L.  E. 

Gipprich,    J.    L.  Patterson,   K.  B.         Thomsen,   H.  I.           Winger,  R.   M. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 

Finite  Groups:  Dr.  Coble.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  a.  m., 
Rooms  34  and  27.     (7) 

Ashcraft,  T.  B.  Leib,   D.    D.  Pond,  R.  S.  Rowe,  J.  E. 

Conner,  J.  R.  Lewis,   F.   P.  Robinson,   L.   B. 

Vector  Analysis  {Undergraduate  Mathematics  4):  Dr.  Cohen. 
Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  26.     (7) 

Gipprich,  J.  L.  Miller,   F.   M.  Tracey,  J.  I.  Winger,    R.    M. 

Guerard,  E.  P.  Pond,  R.  S.  Wear,   L.  E. 

Projective  Geometry  {Undergraduate  Mathematics  3):  Pro- 
fessor Hulbtjrt.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  9  a.  m., 
Room  32.     (5) 

Patterson,  K.  B.         Tracey,  J.  I.  Wear,  L.  E.  Winger,  R.  M. 

Pond,    R.    S. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  {Undergraduate  Mathemat- 
ics 2):  Professor  Hulbtjrt.  Monday,  9  a.  in.,  Tuesday,  10 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (8) 

Bouslough,    R.  W.       Bryan,  E.  B.  Goddard,  C.  H.  Patterson,  K.  B. 

Cash,  G.  Elliott,   D.   S.  Hulburt,   E.    O.  Steckel,  W.  L. 
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Analytic  Geometry  (Undergraduate  Mathematics  1) :     Dr.  Coble. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  27.     (27) 


Abel,  R. 

Applebaum,  H.   S. 
Belt,  D.  K. 
Carroll,  J.   D. 
Disney,    H.    B. 
Easter,  J.  W. 
Ellis,   B.   T. 


Fulton,   J.   S. 
Gail,   G.  W. 
Grempler,  W.   I 
Haupt,    H. 
Hopkins,    M.    B 
Huck,   J.   G. 
Lawton,  D.  D. 


Lee,   F.   C. 
Liirman,  T.   G. 
Manger,   W.   O. 
Miller,    E. 
Paulus,   M.    G. 
Price,   T.    B. 
Schmeisser,  G.  L. 


Schultz,  E.  K. 
Sutton,   A.   C. 
Wagner,  EL  M. 
Waxman,   M.   H. 
White,  E.  C. 
Wolman,   L. 


PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY   (53  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory 


Physical  Seminary:    Professor  Ames. 
23.     (13) 


Monday,  5  p.  m.,  Room 


Bailey,   L.   M. 
Cohen,    L. 
Edwards,    P.    H. 
Gait,   R.    H. 


Gorton,   W.   S. 
Hewlett,  C.   W. 
Kilby,   C.  M. 


Lalime,  J.  B. 
Lynch,  D.  J. 
MacKenzie,   D. 


Meyer,    C.   F. 

Miller,    F.    M. 
Sparrow,  C.  M. 


Journal  Meeting:     Professor  Ames.     Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room 
23.      (12) 

Merer,  C.  F. 
Miller,  F.  M. 
Sparrow,   C.    M. 

Daily,    except 


Bailey,   L.   M. 
Edwards,  P.   H. 
Gait,    R.   H. 


Gorton,  W.  S. 
Hewlett,  C.  W. 
Kilbv,  C.  M. 


Electricity  and  Magnetism: 

Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  24. 


Bailey,   L.   M. 
Edwards,  P.  H. 
Gait.   R.   H. 


Gorton,  W.   S. 
Kilby,  C.   M. 


Lalime,  J.  B. 
Lynch,  D.  J. 
MacKenzie,    D. 

Professor    Ames. 
(9) 

Lalime.    J.    B. 
MacKenzie,    D. 


Meyer,  C.  F. 
Sparrow,   C.   M. 


Physical  Optics:    Professor  R.  W.  Wood.     Wednesday,  11  a.  m., 
Thursday  and  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  18.     (7) 

Sparrow,  C.  M. 


Bailey,  L.  M. 
Gait,    R.   H. 


Gipprich,   J.   L. 
Gorton,  W.   S. 


Hewlett,  C.  W. 
Lalime,    J.    B. 


Electricity  and  Magnetism      (Experimental    Lectures) : 
fessor  R.  W.  Wood.     Thursday,  5  p.  m.,  Room  18.     (11) 


Pro- 


Bailey,  L.  M. 
Edwards,  P.  H. 
Gait,   R.    H. 


Gipprich,  J.  L. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 
Hewlett,  C.  W. 


Kilby.  CM. 
Lalime.  J.  B. 
MacKenzie,    D. 


Meyer,  C.  F. 
Sparrow,   C.  M. 


Applied  Electricity  ( Second  Year) :  Associate  Professor  White- 
head.    Monday  and  Tuesday,  11  a  m.,  Room  24.     (2) 

Edwards,  P.  H.  Gait,   R.   H. 

Applied  Electricity    (First  Year) :    Associate  Professor  White- 
head.   Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (7) 

Bailey,   L.   M.  Lalime,    J.    B.  MacKenzie,   D.  Wright,   R.   H. 

Gorton,  W.  S.  Lynch,  D.  J.  Meyer,  C.  F. 

Astronomy  and  Astrophysics:    Mr.    Jewell.      Tuesday,    12    m., 
Friday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  27.     (6) 

Asbcraft,  T.  B.  Gipprich,   J.  L.  Miller,  F.  M.  Robinson,   L.   B. 

Gait,    R.    H.  Gorton,  W.  S. 
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Celestial  Mechanics:  Dr.  Anderson.    Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday, 
5  p.  m.,  Room  34.     (3) 

Ashcraft,  T.  B.  Gipprich,   J.   L.  Sparrow,   C.   M. 

Cosmical  Physics:  Dr.  Anderson.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  12  m., 
Room  34.     (4) 

Ashcraft,  T.  B.  Meyer,  C.  F.  Robinson,   L.   B.  Sparrow,  C.  M. 

Elementary  Physical  Optics    {Undergraduate  Physics  3):     Dr. 
Pfund.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room  18.         (8) 


Bailey,  L.  M. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 


Clark,   W.   M. 
Gipprich,   J.  L. 


Hardcastle,  H.  K. 
Hewlett,  C.  W. 


Martin,   W.   H. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 


Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Undergraduate  Physics  2):  Pro- 
fessor Bliss.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  18. 
(8) 


Bond,   W.   L. 
Hardcastle,  H.  K. 


Haupt,   A.  B. 
Hewlett,  C.  W. 


Martin,   W.   H. 
Overbeck,   R.   M. 


Tracey,  J.  I, 
Wear,   L.    E. 


General  Physics    (Undergraduate  Physics  1):     Professor  Ames. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  18.     (27) 


Albert,   T.   J. 


Goddard,  C.  H. 


Bouslough,  R.  W.        Gorton,   A.  F. 


Bryan,  E.   B. 
Clarke,   W.   F. 
Elliott,  D.   S. 
Frederick,   E.   L. 
Gable,   R.   F.   D. 


Greensfelder,  E.  L. 
Hulburt,  E.  O. 
Kuehn,  F.  C. 
Linden,   H. 
Lloyd,   H.   H. 


Marshall,  E.  K. 
Miller,    F.    M. 
Myers,   C.   N. 
Patterson,   K.   B. 
Robinson,    A. 
Rosenthal,   G.   W. 
Sehrt,  E.   H. 


Sonneborn,    H. 
Steckel,  W.   L. 
Stockett,    J.    N. 
Veazey,   G.   R. 
Wiesel,   J.    B. 
Woods,    A.   C. 


Laboratory  Work:  Professors  Ames,  R.  W.  Wood,  and  Bliss, 
Associate  Professor  Whitehead,  Mr.  Jewell,  Dr.  Anderson,  and 
Assistants.     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (48) 


Ashcraft,  T.   B. 
Bailey,    L.    M. 
Bond,  W.  L. 
Bouslough,    R.  W. 
Breyer,    F.    G. 
Clark,  W.  M. 
Clarke,    W.    F. 
Edwards.   P.   H. 
Elliott,   D.    S. 
Frederick,   E.   L. 
Gable,   R.   F.   D. 
Gait,    R.    H. 


Gipprich,   J.   L. 
Goddard,  C.   H. 
Gorton,    A.   F. 
Gorton,   W.   S. 
Greensfelder,  E.L. 
Hardcastle,  H.  K. 
Haupt,    A.    B. 
Hewlett,    C.    W. 
Hulburt,    E.    O. 
Kilby,    C.   M. 
Kuehn,   F.   C. 
Lalime,  J.  B. 


Linden,   H. 
Lloyd,    H.    H. 
Lynch,  D.  J. 
MacKenzie,   D. 
Marshall,    E.    K. 
Martin,   W.    II. 
Meyer,    C.    F. 
Miller,  F.   M. 
Myers,    C.    N. 
Overbeck,   R.   M. 
Patterson,    K.    B. 
Robinson,  A. 


Robinson,    L.    B. 
Rosenthal,   G.   W. 
Sehrt,  E.  H. 
Sparrow,    C.    M. 
Steckel,   W.   L. 
Stockett,    J.    N. 
Tracey,  J.   I. 
Veazey,    G.   R. 
Wear,   L.  E. 
Wiesel,    J.    B. 
Woods.   A.  C. 
Wright,    R.    H. 


Carbon  Compounds: 

Wednesday,  9  a.  m. 


CHEMISTRY  (118  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory 

Monday,    Tuesday, 


President    Remsen. 
(27) 


Barbour,   J.    C. 
Bransky,   O.   E. 
Breyer,   F.   G. 
Caldwell,    T.    B. 
Cash,    G. 
Chazal,    P.    M. 
Clark,   W.  M. 


Clarke,   W.   F. 
Desha,    L.    J. 
Doetsch,    E.    P. 
Gill,    E.    E. 
Guy,   J.    S. 
Holmes,    A.    D. 
Kreider,   H.  R. 


Loy,   S.   K. 
Marshall.    E.    K. 
Myers,    C.    N. 
Nirdlinger,    S. 
Now  ell,    J.   W. 
Potts,    I. 
Robertson,    H.    C. 


Schmidt,   M.   R. 
Slagle,   E.    A. 
Stock,    G.    M. 
White,   G.   F. 
Wightman,    E.    I 
Zies,   E.    G. 
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Journal  Meeting:    President  Remsen.     Saturday,  9  a.  m.     The 
instructors  in  Chemistry  and  the  following  students: 

Anderson,   J.   A.  Clarke,  W.  F.  Loy,   S.   K.  Schmidt,    M.    E. 

Barbour,   J.   C.  Clover,    A.   M.  Marshall,    E.   K.  Slagle,  E.  A. 

Bransky,   O.   E.  Desha,  L.  J.  Myers,  C.  N.  Stock,  G.   M. 

Breyer,   F.    G.  Doetsch,   E.   P.  Nirdlinger,    S.  Strong,    W.    W. 

Caldwell,  T.  B.  Gill,    E.   E.  Nowell,    J.    W.  Turner,  B.  B. 

Cash,    G.  Guy,    J.    S.  Potts,   I.  White,   G.  F. 

Chazal,   P.   M.  Holmes,    A.    D.  Reid,   E.   E.  Wightman,    E.   P, 

Clark,   W.   M.  Kreider,    H.    R.  Robertson,   H.   C.  Zies,    E.    G. 

Inorganic  Chemistry:    Professor  Morse.    Thursday  and  Friday, 
9  a.  m.     (27) 


Barbour,   J.   C. 
Bransky,   O.   E. 
Breyer,   F.   G. 
Caldwell,    T.    B. 
Cash,   G. 
Chazal,    P.    M. 
Clark,  W.  M. 


Clarke,  W.   F. 
Desha,  L.  J, 
Doetsch,   E.   P. 
Gill,   E.   E. 
Guy,    J.    S. 
Holmes,   A.   D. 
Kreider,   H.   R. 


Loy,    S.    K. 
Marshall,    E.    K. 
Myers,   C.   N. 
Nirdlinger,   S. 
Nowell,   J,   W. 
Potts,   I. 
Robertson,    H.   C. 


Schmidt,    M.    R. 
Slagle,    E.   A. 
Stock,   G.   M. 
White,   G.   F. 
Wightman,   E.   P. 
Zies,   E.   G. 


Physical  Chemistry:    Profesor    Jones.     Wednesday,    Thursday, 
Friday,  10  a.  m.     (20) 


Bailey,    L.    M. 
Barbour,  J.  C. 
Bransky,   O.  E. 
Breyer,   F.    G. 
Burge,  W.   E. 


Cash,    G. 
Clark,    W.   M. 
Doetsch,  E.   P. 
Gait,    R.    H. 
Gipprich,  J.  L. 


Guy,   J.   S. 
Hewlett,   C.  W. 
Hoyt,  W.  D. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Kreider,  H.   R. 


Lynch,   D.   J. 
Mertie,    J.    B. 
Robertson,    H.   C. 
Singewald,   J.  I. 
White,  G.   F. 


Electrical  Theory  of  Matter  and  Radioactivity  (10  Lectures): 
Professor  Jones.    Tuesday,  5  p.  m.     (21) 

Doetsch,   E.   P.  Hunter,   J.   F 


Bailey,    L.    M. 
Barbour,   J.   C. 
Bransky,   O.   E. 
Breyer,    F.    G. 
Burge,   W.   E. 
Clark,  W.   M. 


Gipprich,    J.   L. 
Guy,   J.   S. 
Hewlett,  C.  W. 
Hoyt,   W.   D. 


Kreider,   H.   R. 
Marshall,   E.    K. 
MacKenzie,   D. 
Mclntire,   W.    O. 


Mertie,   J.   B. 
Nirdlinger,    S. 
Owens,    J.    Herb. 
Singewald,    J.   T. 
White,  G.  F. 


Chemistry  of  Terpenes    (12    Lectures):      Associate    Professor 


Acree.    Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.     (27) 


Barbour,  J.  C. 
Bransky,   O.   E. 
Breyer,    F.   G. 
Caldwell,    T.    B. 
Cash,  G. 
Chazal,  P.  M. 
Clark,   W.   M. 


Clarke,   W.   F. 
Desha,   L.    J. 
Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Gill,   E.    E. 
Guy,    J.    S. 
Holmes,  A.  D. 
Kreider,  H.   R. 


Loy,   S.   K. 
Marshall,   E.   K. 
Myers,  C.  N. 
Nirdlinger,    S. 
Nowell,   J.   W. 
Potts,   I. 
Robertson,    H.   C. 


Schmidt,    M.    R. 
Slagle,   E.   A. 
Stock,    G.   M. 
White,   G.  F. 
Wightman,   E.   P. 
Zies,   E.    G. 


Undergraduate  Chemistry  4:  Professor  Renouf  and  Dr.  Gil- 
pin.    Six  hours'  laboratory  work  weekly.     (4) 

Baily,  J.  Moses,  H.  L.  Schneeberger,    P.        Wiesel,  J.  B. 

Organic  Chemistry  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  3) :  Dr.  Gilpin. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Hopkins  Hall.     (11) 

Baily,  J.  Douropoulos,  D.  C.       Schneeberger,    F.         Weems,  B.  F. 

Bishop,   G.  W.  Hopkins,   O.   B.  Smith,  F.  J.  Wiesel,   J.   B. 

Brush,   N.   H.  Moses,    H.   L.  Todd,  M.  H. 

Inorganic  Chemistry  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  2):  Dr.  Gil- 
pin. Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m., 
Hopkins  Hall.     (20) 

Cooke,   C.  W.  Linden,   H.  Mullikin,    R.    N.  Starck,  A.  L.  T. 

Frederick,   E.   L.  Makel,   H.   P.  Murray,   J.   G.  Wallis,   B.   F. 

Glaser,  R.   F.  W.  Marvel,    N.   C.  Musser,    H.   H.  Warner,  C.  L. 

Greensfelder,  E.  L.  Michael,   W.   H.  Preston.   G.   H.  Waters,   W.   B. 

Gutman,  L.  J.  Miller,   E.   B.  Reeside,  J.   B.  Wilson,    S.   M. 
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Renouf.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m. 
(42) 


Abel,    R. 

Applebaum,   H.  S. 
Belt,  D.  K. 
Bryan,  E.   B. 
Carroll,  J.  D. 
Clary,  E.   B. 
Corner,   G.   W. 
Disney,   H.   B. 
Easter,  J.  W. 
Ellis,    B.    T, 
Fulton,  J.   S. 


Gail,   G.  W. 
Gorton.  A.   F. 
Grempler,   W.  E. 
Haupt,   A.   B. 
Haupt,   H. 
Haynes,    N.    W. 
Homlet,    H. 
Hopkins,   M.   B. 
Huck,    J,    G. 
Lawton,    D.   D. 
Lee,    F,    C. 


Lloyd,   H.    H. 
Liirman,   T.   G. 
Manger,   W.   O. 
Martin,  W.  H. 
Miller,  E. 
Miller,  F.   M. 
Murray,   F.   K. 
Overbeck,   R.   M. 
Paulus,   M.   G. 
Robinson,    A. 


1):      Professor 
Hopkins  Hall. 


Russell,    H.   L. 
Schmeisser,    G.  L. 
Schultz,   E.   K. 
Sutton,    A.   C. 
Tilghman,   C.    H. 
Vogeler,   A. 
Wagner.    II.    M. 
Waxinan,  M.   H. 
White.  E.  C. 
Wolman,    L. 


Laboratory  Work:  President  Remsen,  Professors  Morse, 
Renouf,  and  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Acree,  Dr.  Gilpin,  and 
Assistants.     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (108) 


Abel,  R. 
Anderson,   J.   A. 
Applebaum,  H.  S. 
Baily,   J. 
Barbour,  J.  C. 
Belt,   D.    K. 
Bishop,   G.   W. 
Bransky,    O.   E. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 
Brush,    N.    H. 
Bryan,   E.   B. 
Caldwell,  T.    B. 
Carroll,    J.   D. 
Cash,  G. 
Chazal,   P.   M. 
Clark,    W.    M. 
Clarke,  W.   F. 
Clary,   E.   B. 
Clover,   A.   M. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 
Corner,  G.  W. 
Desha,   L.    J. 
Disney,  H.   B^ 
Doetsch,  E.   P. 
Douropoulos,  D.  C. 
Easter,   J.  W. 
Ellis,    B.    F. 


Frederick,   E.   L. 
Fulton,   J.   S. 
Gail,    G.   W. 
Gill,    E.    E. 
Glaser,  R.  F.  W. 
Gorton,  A.  F. 
Greensfelder,  E.  L. 
Grempler,   W.  E. 
Gutman,  L.  J. 
Guy,   J.   S. 
Haupt,  A.  B. 
Haupt,   H. 
Haynes,   N.   W. 
Hewlett,    C.    W. 
Holmes,  A.  D. 
Homlet,    H. 
Hopkins,   M.   B. 
Hopkins,   O.   B. 
Huck,    J.   G. 
Hunter,  J.   F. 
Kreider,   H.   R. 
Lawton,  D.  D. 
Lee,    F.    C. 
Linden,  H. 
Lloyd,   H.   H. 
Loy,    S.    K. 
Liirman,   T.   G. 


Makel,   H.    P. 
Manger,   W.   O. 
Marshall,   E.    K. 
Martin,  W.   H. 
Marvel,  N.  C. 
Mertie,   J.   B. 
Michael,   W.   H. 
Miller,     E. 
Miller,    E.   B. 
Miller,  F.  M. 
Moses,   H.   L. 
Mullikin,    R.    N. 
Murray,   F.    K. 
Murray,   J.    G. 
Musser,    H.    H. 
Myers,   C.  N. 
Nirdlinger,   S. 
Nowell,    J.    W. 
Overbeck.    R.    M. 
Paulus,   M.   G. 
Potts,    I. 
Preston,  G.  H. 
Reeside,  J.  B. 
Reid,    E.    E. 
Robertson,    H.   C. 
Robinson,    A. 
Russell,    H.    L. 


Schmeisser,   G.  L. 
Schmidt,  M.  R. 
Schneeberger,    P. 
Schultz,  E.  K. 
Slagle,  E.   A. 
Smith,    F.   J. 
Starck,   A.   L.   F. 
Stock,    G.   M. 
Strong,   W.   W. 
Sutton,   A.   C. 
Tilghman,    C.    H. 
Todd,    M.    H. 
Turner,   B.  B. 
Vogeler,    A. 
Wagner,    H.    M. 
Wallis,   B.   F. 
Warner,  C.   L. 
Waters,  W.  B. 
Waxman,    M.    H. 
Weems,  B.  F. 
White,   E.    C. 
White,    G.    F. 
Wiesel,    J.   B. 
Wightman,   E.    P. 
Wilson,    S.    M. 
Wolman,   L. 
Zies,   E.    G. 


GEOLOGY  (30  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Geological  Laboratory 


Economic  Geology:    Professor  Clark.    Wednesday,  11  a.  m.    (8) 


Cooke,   C.   W. 
Gardner,  J.  A. 


Hunter,  J.  F. 
Little,  H.  P. 


Maynard,  T.  P. 
Mertie,   J.   B. 


Singewald,  J.  T. 
Williams,    R.    C. 


Paleontology:  Professor  Clark. 
(7) 


Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.  m. 


Gardner,   J.   A. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 

Journal  Meeting: 

Berry,  E.   W. 
Bibbins,    A. 
Cooke,   C.   W. 
Fassig,   O.   L. 


Little,   H.  P. 
Maynard,    T.    P. 


Mertie,   J.   B. 
Singewald,  J.   T. 


Williams,    R.    C. 


Professor  Clark.     Tuesday,  9  a.  m.     (14) 


Gardner,   J.   A. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Little,  H.  P. 
Mathews,    E.    B. 


Maynard,   T.  P. 
Mertie,   J.   B. 
Reid,    H.    F. 


Swartz,  C.  K. 
Singewald,  J.  T. 
Williams,    R.    C. 
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Exploratory  Surveying:    Professor  Reid.  Thursday  and  Friday, 
12  m.     (10) 


Cooke,   C.   W. 
Gardner,   J.   A. 
Hunter,   J.   F. 


Leib,  D.  D. 

Little,    H.    P. 
Maynard,  T.  P. 


Mertie,   J.    B. 
Slngewald,   J.   T. 


Thomsen,    H.    I. 
Williams,    E.    C. 


Petrographical   Mineralogy:     Professor 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (8) 


Mathews.      Monday, 


Cooke,   C.   W. 
Gardner,  J.   A. 


Hunter,    J.    F. 
Little,    H.    P. 


Maynard.  T.   P. 
Mertie,   J.   B. 


Bingewald,  J.  T. 

Williams,    B.   C. 


Applied  Geology      (Undergraduate     Geology     3):        Professor 
Mathews.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (7) 

Williams,    B.   C. 


Bond,   W.   L. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 


Hopkins,  O.   B. 
Hunter,    J.    P. 


Little,   H.   P. 
Mertie,  J.   B. 


Physical  and  Historical  Geology  (Undergraduate  Geology  2): 
Associate  Professor  Swartz.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
12  m.     (13) 


Deale,    H.    V. 
Gutman,    L.    J. 
Hayne,  G.  H. 
Hopkins,   O.    B. 


Hunter,  J.  F. 
Levan,  C.  H. 
Larrimore,   B.   M. 


Lowndes,    B.    G. 
Moses,   H.   L. 
Numsen,   J.   N. 


Sharp,  L.  W. 
Wallis,  B.  F. 
Williams,    B.   C. 


Descriptive  Mineralogy  and  Physiography  (Undergraduate 
Geology  1) :  Associate  Professor  Swartz.  Monday,  9  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.     (8) 


Caldwell,   T.    B. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 


Holmes,    A.    D. 
Kreider,   H.   B. 


Nowell,    J.   W. 
Sehneeberger,    P. 


Stock,    G.    M. 
Wightman,   E. 


Laboratory  Work:  Professors  Clark,  Reid,  and  Mathews, 
Associate  Professor  Swartz,  Mr.  Berry.  Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
(29) 


Bond,   W.   L. 
Caldwell.   T.    B. 
Cooke,   C.   W. 
Deale,   H.   V. 
Frey,    H.    W. 
Gardner,   J.   A. 
Gutman,  L.  J. 
Hayne,    G.    H. 


Holmes,  A.  D. 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Kreider,  H.  B. 
Larrimore,  B.  M. 
Leib,  D.  D. 
Levan,    C.   H. 


Little,    H.    P. 
Lowndes,    B.    G. 
Maynard.    T.    P. 
Mertie,   J.   B. 
Moses,   H.    L. 
Nowell,   J.   W. 
Sehneeberger,    P. 


Sharp,   L.   W. 
Singewald,   J.  T. 
Stock,    G.    M. 
Thomsen,  H.   I. 
Wallis,   B.   F. 
Williams,    B.    C. 
Wightman,   E.   P. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY   (56  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Biological  Laboratory 


Zoological  and  Botanical  Journal  Club:   Professors  Andrews, 
Jennings,  and  Johnson.     Tuesday,  11  a.  m.     (14) 


Blodgett,    F.    H. 
Brown,   W.   H. 
Cowles,   B.  P. 
Estabrook,   A.   H. 


Grave,    C. 
Hoyt,    W.    D. 
Jones,   W.    B. 
Kellicott,  W.  E. 


Mast,  S.  O. 
McGlone,  B. 
Kidgway,    C. 


Schaeffer,    A.   A. 
Sharp,   L.   W. 
Watson,  J.  B. 


Seminary  in  Experimental  Zoology:   Professor  Jennings.   Fri- 
day, 8  p.  m.     (9) 


Blodgett,    F.    H. 
Brown,   W.   H. 
Estabrook.   A.   H. 


Hoyt,   W.   D. 
Jones,  W.  B. 


Longfellow,  E. 
Rettger,  L.   J. 


Ridgway,  C.  S. 
Schaeffer,  A.  A. 
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Experimental  Zoology  {Advanced  Course) :  Professor  Jen- 
nings. Monday,  4  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  12  m.,  Wednesday,  9  a.  m., 
till  March  1.     (7) 

Blodgett,  F.  H.  Estabrook,   A.   H.       Longfellow,  E.  Schaeffer,    A.    A. 

Brown,  W.  H.  Hoyt,  W.  D.  Rettger,   L.  J. 

Botanical  Seminary:  Professor  Johnson.  Monday,  5  p.  m.f 
Thursday,  12  m.     (7) 

Blodgett,    F.    H.  Hoyt,  W.   D.  Rettger,  L.  J.  Sharp,   L.   W. 

Brown,    W.    H.  Jones,   W.    R.  Ridgway,   C.    S. 

Reproduction  and  Phylogeny  in  Plants:  Professor  Johnson. 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
2  to  5  p.  m.     (4) 

Jones,  W.   R.  Rettger,  L.  J.  Ridgway,    C.   S.  Sharp,   L.   W. 

Plant  Physiology:  Professor  Johnson.  Monday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m., 
Wednesday,  2  to  5  p.  m.  (at  Homewood) ;  Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 
Friday,  11  a.  m.   (Biological  Laboratory).     (4) 

Blodgett,  F.  H.  Brown,  W.   H.  Ridgway,    C.   S.  Sharp,   L.   W. 

Botany  (Undergraduate  Biology  3) :  Professor  Johnson.  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  2  to  5  p.  m.     (2) 

Russell,  H.  L.  Sharp,   L.   W. 

Comparative  Anatomy  (Undergraduate  Biology  2) :  Dr.  Cowles. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
2  to  5  p.  m.,  until  Easter.     (10) 

Brush,   N.   H.  Michael,  W.  H.  Ridgway,   C.   S.  Todd,    M.    H. 

Corner,   G.  W.  Miller,   L.   F.  Salzer,   H.  T.  Weems,    B.   F. 

Marvel,  N.  C.  Pedrick,  F.  B. 

Bacteriology  (Undergraduate  Biology  2):  Dr.  Cowles.  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday,  2  to  5 
p.  m.,  after  Easter.     (12) 

Brush,   N.   H.  Marvel,    N.   C.  Pedrick,   F.   B.  Salzer,    H.   T. 

Corner,  G.  W.  Michael,  W.   H.  Ridgway,    C.    S.  Todd,  W.  H. 

Jones,   W.   R.  Miller,    L.    F.  Robertson,    H.    C.       Weems,    B.   F. 

General  Biology  (Undergraduate  Biology  1) :  Professor  Andrews. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2  to 
5  p.  m.,  until  Easter.     (16) 

Bishop,    G.    W.  Jones,   W.    R.  Musser,  H.  H.  Starck,    A.   L.   T. 

Douropoulos,  D.  C.  Makel,    H.   P.  Preston,    G.    H.  Thompson,   W. 

Draper,  O.   H.  Mullikin,  R.  N.  Reeside,  J.   B.  White,  G.  F. 

Glaser,  R.  F.  W.  Murray,  J.  G.  Ridgway,  C.  S.  Wilson,    S.   M. 

Embryology  (Undergraduate  Biology  1) :  Professor  Andrews. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2  to 
5  p.  m.,  after  Easter.     [Same  students  as  above] 

Practical  Microscopy:    Dr.  Cowles.   Wednesday,  2  to  5  p.  m.   (2) 

Corner,  G.  W.  Todd,    M.    H. 

Natural  History:  Professors  Andrews  and  Grave  and  Mr. 
Blodgett.  Monday,  10  a.  m.  and  2  to  4  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  10 
a.  m.  and  2  to  5  p.  m.,  Friday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.     (21) 

Beehler,   F.  Colo,  H.  N.  Hatch,    A.   C.  Stewart,  H.  P. 

Benedict,   B.  Corner,  J.  J.  Haynes,  N.  W.  Thomas,    G.   P. 

Brown,   W.   N.  Dickey,  H.   S.  Holmes,  J.  E.  L.  Todes,    G.    H. 

Buckler,  L.  H.  Doetsch,  A.  W.  Packard,  C.  L.  Webb,  D.  R. 

Clary,    E.    B.  DuBois,    H.   G.  Rogers,  E.   L.  Weyforth,  W.  O. 
Coblentz,   M.   H. 
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Laboratory  Work:     Professors 
and  Grave,  Dr.  Cowles.     Daily, 

Doetscli,  A.  W. 
Douropoulos,  D.  C. 
Draper,  O.  H. 
DoBols,  II.  G. 
Estabrook,  A.  II . 
Glaser,  B.  V.  W. 
Hatch,    A.   C. 


Beehler,   F. 
Benedict,   B. 
Bishop,   G.  W. 
Blodgett,  F.  H. 
Brown,  W.  H. 
Brown,   W.    N. 
Brush,    N.    H. 
Buckler,    L.    H. 
Clary,   E.    B. 
Cobleutz,    M.    H. 
Cole,  H.   N. 
Corner,  G.  W. 
Corner,   J.   J. 
Dickey,    H.    S. 


Haynes,   N.    W. 
Holmes,   J.  E.   I 
Hoyt,  W.  D. 
Jones,    W.    II. 
Makel,   H.   P. 
Marvel,  X.  C. 
Michael,    W.    H. 


Andrews,    Jen 

9  a.  m.  to  5  p. 

Miller,    L.    F. 
Mullikin,    It.    N. 
Murray,   J.   <'•. 
Musser,    II.    II. 
Packard.   C.   L. 
Pedrick,    F.    P.. 
Preston,  G.  II. 
Reeside,   J.   B. 
Rettger,   L.   J. 
Rldgway,  C.  S. 
Robertson,    H.    C 
Rogers,  E.  L. 
Bnaaell,   H.   L. 
Salzer,   H.   T. 


NING.S,     JOH  >  SON, 

m.     (55) 

Schaeffer,    A.    A. 
Sharp,  L,  w. 
Starck,    A.    L.    T. 
Stewart,  H.  P. 

'j'lioniiis,  <;.  p. 
Thompeon,  W. 
Todd,    M.    II. 
Fodea,  G.  H. 

W.-bb,    I>.    R. 
Weems,   B.  F. 
Wey forth,   W.   <>. 
White,   G.   F. 
Wilson.    S.    M. 


PHYSIOLOGY  (89  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Physiological  Building 


Physiological  Journal  Club:  Professor  Howell.  Monday,  10 
a.  m.     (11) 

Amberg,    S.  Hirschfelder,  A.  D.      Longfellow,    E.  Snyder,  C.  D. 

Burge,  W.  E.  Hooker.  D.   R.  Rettger,   L.   J.  Voegtlin,   C. 

Dawson,   P.   M.  Hoyt,   W.   D.  Retzer,    R. 

Physiology  of  Muscle,  Nerve  and  Blood:  Professor  Howell 
and  Dr.  Snyder.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  12  m.,  until 
March  15.     (85) 


First- Year  Medical  Students 


Andrews,  C.  L. 
Bartlett,   E.    I. 
Beard,   J.   H. 
Bigelow,  J.  E. 
Bowers,   C.   A. 
Bridgman,  E.   W. 
Brown,   C.   C. 
Butsch,   J.   L. 
Chaffee,   B.    S. 
Chesney,   A.  M. 
Cohen,    J. 
Dabney,   M.   Y. 
Douglass,    C.    Y. 
Dumm,   W.  M. 
Dunn,   H.   F. 
Douropoulos,  D.  C. 
Edgerton,    M.   T. 
Foote,  O.   C. 
Fossler,  M. 
Frantz,  W.   R. 
Fleming,    M.    R. 
Gammon,  J.  E. 


Gibbes.    J.    H. 
Gills,   W.   L. 
Glass,   F.   A. 
Goodpasture,  E.  W. 
Hall,   R.   W. 
Harned,  W.  E. 
Hurwitz.    S.   H. 
Jeidell,   H. 
Jacobson,    C. 
Kocher,   R.   A. 
juoos,    H.    H. 
Lough,  W.   G. 
Lovenstein,  R.  L. 
Lowsley,   O.   S. 
McAllister,    H.  R. 
McClure,  W.  B. 
McCulloch,    H. 
Meyer,  J. 
Millea,  W.  L. 
Miller,   E.   A. 
Miller,    K.    E. 


Mills,    N. 
Morgan,  E.   L. 
Morriss.    W.    H. 
Murray.    E.    J. 
Neill,   W..    Jr. 
Nichols,    R.    W. 
Pelton,  C.   H. 
Pitts,    M. 
Post,    M.    H. 
Potter,  C.  A. 
Rand,    C.    W. 
Reid,   C.   D. 
Reid,   M.   R. 
Reynolds,   H.  I. 
Robbins.   T.    H. 
Rohde,    M.   S. 
St.   Clair,   F.   W. 
Schmeisser,   H.  C. 
Sears,   N.   P. 
Sellman.   R.   O. 
Shale,  R.   J. 


Simpson.   E.   D. 
Sisson,    W.    R. 
Slack,   H.   R. 
Starr,   T. 
Stearns,   T. 
Stevenson.    H.    N. 
atrauss,    A. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Walters,  A.  L. 
Watt,   C.    H. 
Weakley,   A.   C. 
Weed.  L.   H. 
Wegefarth,   P. 
Wells,   D.   B. 
Williams,    A.    W. 
Williams,   F.   T. 
Wittich.  F.  W. 
Wolf.   E.    B. 
Wolff,    G.   B. 
Wood,   J.   A. 
Woodward,  H.  B. 


Physiology  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  and  Special 
Senses:  Associate  Professor  Dawson.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, 12  m.,  after  March  15.  [First- Year  Medical  Students 
as  above] 

Physiology    of    Circulation  and    Respiration:      Dr.    Hooker. 

Thursday    and    Friday,    12  m.,    after    March    15.     [First-Year 
Medical  Students  as  above] 
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GREEK  (22  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 

Greek  Seminary  (Attic  Orators) :  Professor  Gildersleeve. 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (8) 

Edgerton,    F.  Highbarger,  E.  L.        Lacey,   R.   H.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Gates,   A.   M.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Ruth,   T.    D.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Greek  Rhetoric:  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Thursday,  10  a.  m., 
Room  14.     (10) 

Edgerton,    F.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Robinson,   D.  M.         Schick,    G.    V. 

Gates,   A.   M.  Lacey,  R.  H.  Ruth,   T.   D.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Highbarger,  E.  L.       Magoffin,  R.  V.  D. 

Pindar:  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Tuesday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m., 
Room  14.     (10) 

Edgerton,  F.  Johnson,    A.    C.  Robinson,   D.   M.         Schick,  G.  V. 

Gates,   A.   M.  Lacey,  R.  H.  Ruth,  T.  D.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Highbarger,  E.  L.       Magoffin,  R.  V.  D. 

Aristotle's  Rhetoric;  irepl  vxf/ovs:  Associate  Professor  Miller. 
Monday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (5) 

Highbarger,  E.  L.        Lacey,  R.  H.  Ruth,   T.   D.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Johnson,  A.  C. 

Prose  Composition:  Associate  Professor  Miller.  Friday,  9 
a.  m.,  Room  6.     (3) 

Highbarger,  E.  L.        Johnson,    A.    C.  Ruth,   T.    D. 

Modern  Greek:     Dr.  Soho.    Wednesday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  14.     (1) 

Johnson,  A.  C. 

Aristophanes,  Frogs;  Lucian  (Undergraduate  Greek  4):  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Spieker.  Thursday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room 
10.     (1) 

Pearce,  W.  E. 

Lyric  Poets;  Sophocles,  Oedipus  Tyrannus  (Undergraduate 
Greek,  3) :  Associate  Professor  Spieker.  Monday,  Tuesday, 
11  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  10.     (3) 

Ennis,    D.    L.  Larrimore,  R.  M.       Veazey,   G.   R. 

Euripides,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris;  Prose  Composition  (Under- 
graduate Greek  2 ) :  Associate  Professor  Spieker.  Monday,  9 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (4) 

Bobbitt,  L.  B.  Kuehn,  F.  C.  Tappan,  B.  Will,   T.    S. 

Plato,    Apology;    Herodotus,    Selections;    Prose    Composition 

(Undergraduate  Greek  1) :    Associate  Professor  Miller.   Daily, 
except  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  10.     (6) 

Brown,  W.  N.  Hatch,    A.   C.  Miller,   E.  Price,   T.   B. 

Coblentz,    M.    H.         Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 
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LATIN  (53  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 

Latin  Seminary   (Livy  and  Tacitus) :     Professor  Smith.     Tues- 
day and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (8) 

Gates,   A.    M.  Lacey,  R.  H.  Paul,  J.  G.  D.  Ruth,  T.   De  C. 

Highbarger,  E.  L.        Miller,  D.  Reichard,    H.   H.         Wagener,   A.   P. 

Rhetoric  in  the  Roman  Historians:    Professor  Smith.  Wednes- 
day, 11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (9) 

Gates,   A.   M.  Lacey,   R.   H.  Paul,  J.   G.  D.  Ruth,  T.   De  C. 

Highbarger,  E.  L.        Miller,  D.  Reichard,   H.   H.         Wagener,    A.    P. 

Johnson,    A.   C. 

Roman  Historians:    Professor  Smith.    Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
15.     (8) 

Gates,   A.   M.  Lacey,   R.   H.  Paul,  J.   G.  D.  Ruth,  T.   De  C. 

Highbarger,  E.  L.        Miller,  D.  Reichard,    H.    H.       Wagener,    A.    P. 

Pastoral  Poetry:     Professor    Mustard.      Thursday,    11    a.    m., 
Room  15.     (9) 

Gates,  A.  M.  Lacey,  R.  H.  Paul,   J.    G.    D.  Ruth,   T.   D. 

Highbarger,  E.  L.        Miller,    D.  Reichard,   H.   H.         Wagener,    A.    P. 

Johnson,   A.   C. 

Advanced  Reading:    Mr.  Gates.    Friday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  15.     (7) 

Gates,  A.   M.  Lacey,    R.   H.  Paul,   J.   G.  D.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Highbarger,  E.  L.        Miller,  D.  Reichard,   H.   H. 

Roman  Literature   (Undergraduate  Latin  3):    Professor  Smith. 
Friday,  12  m..  Room  15.     (5) 

Lowndes,  R.  G.  Pearce,  W.  E.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Veazey,   G.   R. 

Murray,  F.  K. 

Juvenal    (Undergraduate  Latin  3):     Professor  Wilson.    Monday 
and  Thursday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  15.     (4) 

Guerard,  E.  P.  Murray,    F.    K.  Pearce,  W.  E.  Veazey,   G.   R. 

Horace  (Undergraduate  Latin  2) :    Professor  Mustard.    Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (14) 

Bobbitt,   L.    B.  Harrison,   W.   E.  Merrick,   S.   S.  Tappan,   B. 

Burgan,  H.  C.  Hering,   H.   B.  Stollenwerck.E.C.  Will,  T.  S. 

Cooper,  R.  E.  McCabe,   R.   S.  Sweitzer,   G.  I.  Wolfe,  J.  R. 

Dickey,    A.  Martin,   E.   D. 

Vergil;  Prose  Composition     (Undergraduate    Latin    1):      Pro- 
fessor Mustard.    Daily,  except  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (24) 

Beehler,    F.  Cole,  H.  N.  Hatch,   A.   C.  Rogers,  E.  L. 

Benedict,    B.  Corner,  J.  J.  Holmes,  J.  E.  L.  Rosenfeld,  M.   W. 

Brown,   W.   N.  Dickey,   H.    S.  Kuehn,  F.  C.  Stewart,   H.   P. 

Buckler,  L.   H.  Doetsch,   A.  W.  Manning,  J.  R.  Thomas,   G.   P. 

Burgan,  J.  K.  Finch,  R.  W.  Packard,    C.    L.  Todes,   G.   H. 

Coblentz,   M.   H.  Gontrum,   J.   B.  Price,   T.   B.  Weyforth,    W.    O. 
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CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART    (7  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 

Archaeological  Seminary  (Latin  Epigraphy;  Greek  Vases): 
Professor  Wilson  and  Associate  Professor  Robinson.  Thurs- 
day, 4  p.  m.,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (5) 

Johnson,   A.  C.  Miller,    D.  Ruth,    T.   D.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Lacey,   R.   H. 

Introduction  to  the  Latin  Inscriptions:  Professor  Wilson. 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (5) 

Johnson,   A.   C.  Miller,   D.  Ruth,   T.   D.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Lacey,   R.   H. 

Topography  of  Rome;  The  Roman  Forum:  Professor  Wilson. 
Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room  15.     (4) 

Lacey,  R.  H.  Miller,   D.  Ruth,  T.  D.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Pausanias  and  the  Topography  of  Greece:  Associate  Profes- 
sor Robinson.     Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  15.     (3) 

Johnson,    A.    C.  Miller,    D.  Wagener,  A.  P. 

Greek  Epichoric  Alphabets:  Associate  Professor  Robinson. 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  15.     (1) 

Johnson,  A.   C. 

Greek  Life  (Undergraduate  Greek  4):  Associate  Professor 
Robinson.    Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (3) 

Highbarger,  E.  L.        Miller,  D.  Pearce,   W.  E. 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY  (18  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  Room  19,  McCoy  Hall 

Sanskrit  for  Beginners  (Whitney's  Grammar;  Lanman's 
Reader) :  Professor  Bloomfield.  Tuesday,  3  p.  m.,  Thursday, 
4  p.  m.     (5) 

Brown,  G.  W.  Schick,  G.  V.  White,  J.  B.  Winger,  R.  M. 

Highbarger,  E.  L. 

Sanskrit  (Second  Year:  Hitopadeca  and  Manu) :  Mr.  Edgerton. 
Tuesday,  4  p.  m.     (2) 

Brown,  G.  W.  Ruth,  T.  D. 

Vedic  Seminary  (Literature  of  the  Brdhmanas  and  Upanishads) : 
Professor  Bloomfield.     Friday,  4  p.  m.     (4) 

Brown,   G.  W.  Edgerton,  F.  Johnson,   A.  C.  Ruth,   T.    D. 

Comparative  Philology  (The  Indo-European  Peoples):  Pro- 
fessor Bloomfield.    Monday,  4  p.  m.     (10) 

Brendal,  J.  M.  Campbell,  L.  M.         Magruder,   F.   A.         Turner,   E.   R. 

Brewer,  E.  V.  Hutzler,   A.   D.  Sears,   O.   B.  Winger,    R.   M. 

Brown,    G.  W.  Love,    E. 
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Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Indo-European  Languages  (The 
Indo-European  Consonants)  :  Professor  Bloomfield.  Wednes- 
day, 4  p.  m.     (11) 

Brendal,   J.   M.  Edgerton,   F.  Lacey,    R.    H.  White,  J.  B. 

Brown,    G.    W.  Highbarger,  E.  L.         Ruth,    T.    D.  Winger,   R.   M. 

Campbell,   L.   M.         Johnson,    A.    C.  Wagener,  A.   P. 

Lithuanian:     Advanced  Course:    Selections  from  the  Folk-Tales 
(pasakos)     and    Ballads     (dainos) :      Professor     Bloomfield. 
Friday,  12  m.     (1) 
Edgerton,  F. 


ORIENTAL  SEMINARY   (16  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Dillmann  Library,  Room  18,  McCoy  Hall 

History  of  the  Ancient  East  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Per- 
sia, Israel,  and  Judah) :  Professor  Joiinstox.  Wednesday, 
10  a.  m.  to  12  m.     (3) 

Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G.        White,  G.  L. 

Hebrew  for  Beginners:       Dr.  Blake.   Monday,  3  to  5  p.  m.    (2) 

Applebaum,   H.  S.        Blume,   C.   A. 

Elementary  Hebrew:  Dr.  Ember.  Tuesday,  1  p.  m.,  Friday, 
10  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.     (6) 

Miller,  E.  Rosenfeld,  M.  W.        White,    G.   L.  Wolman,   L. 

Price,  J.  J.  Sears,  O.  B. 

Hebrew  (Second-Year's  Course:  The  Book  of  Nehemiah) :  Dr. 
Blake.     Thursday,  3  p.  m.     (2) 

Price,   J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G. 

Hebrew  Phonology:      Dr.  Blake.     Wednesday,  3  p.  m.     (2) 

Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,  G.  V. 

Unpointed  Hebrew  Texts:    Dr.  Rosexatj.    Monday,  10  a.m.    (3) 

Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,   G.  V. 

Prose  Composition  (Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian) :  Professor 
Haupt.     Monday,  4  p.  m.     (5) 

Downing,    M.  Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,   G.  V.  White,   G.  L. 

Price,  J.  J. 

Comparative  Semitic  Grammar:  Professor  Haupt.  Monday, 
3  p.  m.     (6) 

Downing,  M.  Price,   J.   J.  Schick,   G.  V.  White,    G.   L. 

Ember,  A.  Richardson,  H.  G. 

Old  Testament  Seminary  (Critical  Interpretation  of  the 
Psalter) :     Professor  Haupt.    Tuesday,  4  to  6  p.  m.     (8) 

Brown,   G.   W.  Ember,    A.  Richardson,  H.  G.        Sears,   O.   B. 

Downing,  M.  Price,   J.   J.  Schick,  G.  V.  White,   G.  L. 

Cursory  Reading  of  the  Bible:   Dr.  Ember.  Monday,  5  p.  m.    (4) 

Brown,   G.   W.  Price,   J.   J.  Richardson,  H.  G.        White,   G.  L. 

PostBiblical  Hebrew  (Mishnah  and  Talmud) :  Dr.  Rosenau. 
Tuesday,  9  and  11  a.  m.     (4) 

Downing,    M.  Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G.       Schick,  G.  V. 
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Post=Biblical  Hebrew  (Midrash) ;  Dr.  Rosen au.  Tuesday,  2 
p.m.     (2) 

Blum,  I.  Freduian,    S. 

Jewish  Philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages:  Dr.  Rosen  au.  Mon- 
day, 11  a.  m.     (2) 

Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G. 

Hebrew  Conversation:  Dr.  Ember.     Tuesday,  10  a.  m.     (4) 

Brown,   G.   W.  Downing,   M.  Richardson,  H.  G.       White,   G.   L. 

Elementary  Syriac  (Roediger's  Chrestomathy) :  Dr.  Blake. 
Friday,  3  p.  m.     (2) 

Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,   G.  V. 

Advanced  Syriac:     Professor  Johnston.    Tuesday,  2  p.  m.     (1) 

Ember,  A. 

Elementary  Arabic:  Dr.  Ember.  Tuesday,  11  a  m.,  Friday, 
11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.     (5) 

Blume,   C.   A.  Hindle,    H.  Price,    J.   J.  Richardson,  H.  G. 

Brown,   G.   W. 

Advanced  Arabic  (Selected  Arabic  Poems  and  Selections  from 
the  Arabian  Nights) :  Professor  Johnston.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m., 
Thursday,  12  m.     (2) 

Ember,  A.  Schick,  G.  V. 

Ethiopic  (Second-Year's  Course):  Dr.  Blake.  Wednesday, 
4  p.  m.     (1) 

Schick,  G.   V. 

Elementary  Assyrian:     Dr.  Blake.     Thursday,  4  p.  m.     (1) 

Richardson,  H.  G. 

Assyrian  (Second-Year's  Course) :  Professor  Johnston. 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (1) 

Schick,  G.  V. 

Assyrian  (Advanced  Course;  Interpretation  of  the  Babylonian 
Nimrod  Epic) :     Professor  Haupt.     Monday,  5  p.  m.     (2) 

Downing,    M.  Schick,    G.   V. 

Egyptian  Archaeology:  Professor  Johnston.  Friday,  2  p.  m.   (1) 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Elementary  Egyptian :  Professor  Johnston.  Thursday,  10  a.  m. 
(2) 

Price,    J.    J.  Richardson,  H.  G. 

Selected  Hieroglyphic  Texts:  Professor  Johnston.  Friday, 
3  p.  m.     (1) 

Wood,  W.  W. 

Hieratic  Papyri:     Professor  Johnston.    Friday,  4  p.  m.     (1) 

Wood,   W.   W. 

Journal  Meeting:  Professor  Haupt.  Tuesday,  3  p.  m.  The 
instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the  Oriental  Seminary. 
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ENGLISH   (159  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 

English  Seminary     (The     Works     Of     Chaucer):       Professor 
Bright.    Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3  to  5  p.  m.,  Room  4.     (8) 

Brendal,  J.   M.  Edgerton,    F.  Krug,    A.   H. 

Du  Breuil,  A.  J.         Hemelt,  F.  J.  Norrls,  W.  B. 

Lectures  on  English  Grammar: 

10  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (6) 

Brendal,  J.  M.  Hemelt,  F.  J.  Thomas,  L.  E. 

Campbell,   L.    M.         Krug,    A.    H. 

Interpretation  of  Texts:     Professor   Bright.     Tuesday,   12   m., 
Room  12.     (3) 

Brendal,   J.   M.  Hemelt,   F.   J.  Norris,    W.    B. 

Journal  Meeting:      Professor  Bright.     Alternate  Fridays,  3  to 
5  p.  m.,  Room  4.     (8) 

Brendal,  J.  M.  Edgerton,   F.  Hemelt,  F.  J. 

Du  Breuil,   A.   J.         French,   J.   C.  Krug,   A.   H. 

Professor  Bright. 


Wannamaker,  O.  D, 
Wilcox,   w.   H. 

Professor  Bright.     Saturday, 


Wilcox,   W.   II. 


Wminamaker,   O.  D. 
Wilcox,    W.    H. 


Saturday,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 


Chew,    S.    C. 
Dallam,  M.  T. 


Riddle.    L.    M. 
Thomas,  L.  E. 


Wilcox.  W.  H. 


Anglo-Saxon: 

Room  6.      (7) 

Blume,    C.   A. 
Campbell,   L.    M. 

The    Caroline    Period;    The    "Classical"    Period:      Professor 
Browne.     Wednesday  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  4.     (5) 

Brendal,    J.    M.  Hemelt,    F.   J.  Owens,   J.   Herb.         Riddle,  L.  M. 

Campbell,  L.  M. 

Undergraduate  Courses 


English  Literature  5:      Professor  Browne. 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  8.     (9) 

Johnson,  W.   V.  Michael,   W.  H.  Pedrick,  F.  1 

Levan,  C.  H.  Onion,   G.  F.  Robinson,   A. 

Lowndes,    R.    G. 


Monday,   Tuesday, 


Vogeler,    A. 
Woods,   A.   C. 


Monday  and  Tuesday,  2 


Albert,  T.   J. 
Black,   J.   M. 


Whitfield,   R.   J. 


English  Literature  4:     Dr.   French 
p.  m.,  Room  9.     (6) 

Bond,    W.   L.  Frey,   H.   W 

Bosley,   C.   B. 

English  Literature  3:     Professor  Greene.     Wednesday,  9  a.  m., 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (14) 

Baily,    J.  Clary,  E.  B.  Johnson,  W.   V.  Pearce,  W.  E. 

Bishop,   G.   W.  Fisher,   A.   H.  Larrimore,   R.   M.  Stewart,  W.  A. 

Blum,   I.  Fredman,    S.  Owens,  J.  Ham.  Woods,   A.   C. 

Chew,    S.   C.  Hardcastle,  H.  K. 

English  Literature  1:      Professor    Greene.      Monday,    Tuesday, 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (43) 

Goddard,   C.   H. 
Greensf elder,  E.  L. 
Harrison,   W.   E. 


Benedict,   B. 
Bobbitt,   L.   B. 
Bosley,   C.   B. 
Burgan,   H.   C. 
Clary,   E.    B. 
Dickey,   A. 
Draper,  O.  H. 
Du  Bois,  H.   G. 
Elliott,   D.    S. 
Frederick,   E.   L. 
Glaser,  R.  F.  W. 


Hering,   H.   B. 
Hulburt.   E.    O. 
Kuehn,  F.  C. 
Linden,   H. 
McCabe,  R.  S. 
Makel,   H.   P. 
Manning.   J.   R. 
Martin,   E.   D. 


Merrick,  S.  S. 
Murray,    J.    G. 
Musser,  H.  H. 
Parrish,    R.   E. 
Preston,   G.   H. 
Reeside,   J.  B. 
Rogers,   E.  L. 
Rosenthal,   G.   W. 
Salzer,  H. 
Sehrt.  E.  H. 
Sonneborn,    H. 


Steckel,  W.  L. 
Stockett,  J.  N. 
Stollenwerck,  E.C. 
Sweitzer,  G.  I. 
Tappan,   B. 
Warner,  C.  L. 
Waters.   W.   B. 
Will,  T.   S. 
Wilson,  S.  M. 
Wolfe.    J.   R. 
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English  Composition  3:     Dr.    French. 
Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  9.     (13) 


Wednesday,   2   p.   m., 


Blum,  I. 
Deale,  H.  V. 
Draper,    O.   H. 
Fisher,   A.   H. 


Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Marvel,  N.  0. 
Onion,  G.  F. 


Russell,  H.  L. 
Saiontz,  F. 
Wegefarth,  H.  M. 


Whitcraft,  F.  P. 
White,  W.  Z. 
Will,  T.  S. 


English  Composition  2:    Professor  Greene.    Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (4) 

Holmes,  J.  M.  Johnson,  W.  V.  Maynard,  J.  H.  Owens,  J.  Ham. 


English  Composition  ia: 

11.     (18) 


Mr.   Foust.     Friday,   12   m.,   Room 


Albert,  T.  J. 
Bosley,  O.  B. 
Clary,   E.    B. 
Glaser,  R.  F.  W. 
Greensfelder,  E.  L. 


Homlet,   H. 
Makel,  H.  P. 
Manning,  J.  R. 
McCabe,  R.  S. 
Merrick,  S.   S. 


Murray,  F.  K. 
Salzer,   H.  T. 
Steckel,  W.  L. 
Stollenwerck,  E.C. 


Sweitzer,  G.  I. 
Warner,  C.  L. 
Waters,  W.  B. 
Wilson,  S.  M. 


English  Composition  1:  Dr.  French  and  Mr.  Foust.  Monday, 
9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Rooms  8  and 
11.     (67) 


Abel,  R. 
Albert,  T.  J. 
Applebanm,  H.  S. 
Beehler,   F. 
Belt,   D.   K. 
Benedict,    B. 
Brown,  W.  N. 
Buckler,  L.  H. 
Burgan,  J.  K. 
Carroll,   J.   D. 
Coblentz,    M.   H. 
Cole,   H.   N. 
Cooper,  R.  E. 
Corner,  J.  J. 
Dickey,  A. 
Dickey,   H.    S. 
Disney,  H.  B. 


Doetsch,  A.  W. 
Dowell,  A.  W. 
Du  Bois,  H.  G. 
Easter,  J.  W. 
Ellis,    B.   T. 
Finch,   R.   W. 
Fulton,   J.   S. 
GaU,    G.   W. 
Gontrum,  J.   B. 
Gorton,  A.  F. 
Grempler,  W.  E. 
Hatch,  A.  C. 
Haupt,   H. 
Hayne,  G.  H. 
Haynes,   N.  W. 
Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 
Hopkins,  M.  B. 


Huck,  J.  G. 
Lawton,  D.  D. 
Lee,    F.    O. 
Lloyd,   H.   H. 
Ltirman,  T.  G. 
Manger,  W.  O. 
Martin,  W.  K. 
Miller,   E. 
Mullikin,    R.    N. 
Packard,  C.  L. 
Paulus,  M.  G. 
Perlman,   P.   B. 
Price,  T.   B. 
Rogers,  E.  L. 
Rosenfeld,  M.  W. 
Schmeisser,   G.  L. 
Schultz,   E.  C. 


Starck,   A.  L.  T. 
Stewart,  H.  P. 
Sutton,  A.  C. 
Thomas,  G.  P. 
Tilghman,  C.   H. 
Todes,    G.    H. 
Veazey,  G.  R. 
Wagner,  H.  M. 
Wallis,  B.  F. 
Waxman,   H.    M. 
Webb,   D.   R. 
Wegefarth,  H.  M. 
Weyforth,  W.  O. 
Whalen,  F. 
White,  E.  C. 
Wolman,  L. 


Public  Speaking  2  (Forensics) :  Dr.  French.  Thursday,  5  p.m. 
Assembly  Room.     (10) 


Deale,  H.  V. 
Gable,   R.  F.   D. 
Hardcastle,  H.  K. 


Larrimore,  R.  M. 
Murray,  F.  K. 
Robinson,   A. 


Sonneborn,  H. 
Veazey,   G.  R. 


Whitfield,  R.  J. 
A.  C. 


Public  Speaking  1     (Reading   and  Platform   Speaking) 
French.    Assembly  Room.     (43) 
Section  A:  Monday,  10  a.  m. 


:      Dp. 


Bosley,  O.  B. 
Brewer,  E.  V. 
Glaser,  R.  F.  W. 
Gontrum,  J.  B. 


Makel,  H.  P. 
Manning,  J.  R. 
Martin,  W.  K. 
Musser,  H.  H. 


Section  B:  Tuesday,  8.30  a.  m. 


Burgan,  H.  O. 
Clary,  E.  B. 


Cooper,  R.  E. 
Goddard,  C.  H. 


Section  C:  Tuesday,  <F  a.  m. 

Albert,  T.  J. 
Elliott,  D.  S. 

Section  D:  Wednesday,  9  a.  m. 

Bobbltt,   L.   B.  Tappan,  B. 


Frederick,  E.  L. 
Greensfelder,  E.  L. 


Owens,  J.  Ham. 
Preston,  G.  H. 
Reeside,  J.  B. 


McCabe,  R.  S. 
Merrick,  S.  S. 


Hulburt,  E.  O. 
Linden,  H. 


Wallis, 

Warner, 

Wilson, 


B.  F. 
C.  L. 
S.   M. 


Stockett,  J.  N. 


Steckel,   W.    L. 


Tilghman,  C.   H.        Will,  T.  S. 
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Section  E:   Wednesday,  3  p.  m. 

Dickey,  A.  Harrison,   W.   E.        Rosenthal,  G.  W.       Sweitzer,    G.    I. 

Hering,   H.  B.  Martin,   E.    D.  Sehrt,    E.    H.  Wolfe,  J.   R. 

Homlet,   H.  Murray,  J.  G.  Stollenwerck,  E.C. 


GERMAN    (88  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 

German  Seminary:  Professor  Wood.  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (4) 

Brendal,  J.  M.  Burchinal,  M.  C.         Reichard,    H.   H.         Riddle,  L.   M. 

Germanic  Society:  Professors  Wood  and  Collitz.  First  and 
third  Mondays,  4  to  6  p.  m.,  Room  4.     (11) 

Burchinal,  M.  0.         Haupt,  W.  C.  Keller,  M.  L.  Schwartz,   G.   H. 

Collitz,   K.    H.  Hemry,   T.   S.  Reicnard,    H.    H.         Van  Meter,   J. 

Froelicher,  Dr.  H.       Hofmann,  J.  Riddle,  L.  M. 

Contemporary  German  Drama:  Professor  Wood.  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (3) 

Reichard,   H.   H.        Riddle,  L.  M.  Schwartz,   G.   H. 

Old  Frisian:    Professor  Collitz.  Thursday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  4.   (6) 

Blume,  0.   A.  Collitz,   K.   H.  Hemelt,  F.  J.  Keller,  M.  L. 

Brendal,  J.  M.  Edgerton,  F. 

Gothic:  Professor  Collitz.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12  m., 
Room  4.     (2) 

Reichard,   H.  H.        Riddle,  L.  M. 

Old  High  German:  Professor  Collitz.  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
12  m.,  Room  4.     (5) 

Brendal,   J.   M.  Reichard,   H.   H.         Riddle,   L.  M.  Schwartz,   G.   H. 

Hemelt,   F.   J. 

Undergraduate  Courses 

German  4:  Readings  in  Contemporary  Literature:  Dr.  Kub- 
relmeyer.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday, 
11  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (5) 

Frey,  H.  W.  Onion,  G.  F.  Sehrt,   E.   H.  Todd,   M.  H. 

Levan,  C.   H. 

German  3:  Goethe:  Faust,  Tasso,  Iphigenie:  Professor  Wood. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m.;  History  of  Classical  German 
Literature,  with  Readings:  Dr.  Roulston.  Monday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  6.     (4) 

Blum,  I.  Brewer,  E.  V.  Fredman,  S.  Wolman,  L. 

German  i\  Schiller  and  Goethe;  Prose  Composition:  Dr. 
Roulston.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday, 
11  a.  m.,  Room  8.     (9) 

Brush,  N.  H.  Hering,  H.  B.  Miller,   E.  Sweitzer,   G.   I. 

Corner,  G.  W.  Lloyd,   H.   H.  Salzer,  H.  T.  Vogeler,    A. 

Gorton,  A.  F. 
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German  i: 

Section  A:  Prose  Composition:  Professor  Wood.  Monday,  12  m., 
Room  11;  Prose  Readings:  Dr.  Roulston.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  12.     (19) 

Abel,   R.  Ellis,  B.  T.  Manger,  W.  O.  Wagner,  H.  M. 

Carroll,  J.  D.  Fulton,    J.    S.  Paulus,   M.   G.  Waxman,    M.    H, 

Disney,  H.   B.  Grempler,  W.  E.  Rosenfeld,  M.  W.  Weyforth,  W.  O. 

Doetsch,  A.  TV.  Haynes,  N.  W.  Stewart,  H.  P.  White,  E.  C. 

Easter,   J.    W.  Liirman,   T.   G.  Todes,   G.    H. 

Section  B:  Prose  Composition:  Prof essor  Wood.  Monday,  12  m.; 
Prose  Readings:  Dr.  Roulston.  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, 12  m.,  Room  11.     (15) 

Bond,  W.  L.  Frederick,  E.   L.  Makel,    H.   P.  Stollenwerck,  E.C. 

Burgan,  H.  C.  Greensf elder,  E.L.  Merrick,   S.    S.  Wolfe,   J.   R. 

Clary,  E.    B.  Guerard,  E.  P.  Preston,   G.  H.  Woods,  A.   C. 

Elliott,   D.    S.  Holmes,    J.    M.  Schneeberger,    P. 

Elementary  German:     Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.     Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  8.     (13) 

Bobbitt,   L.    B.  Martin,   E.   D.  Pearce,  W.  E.  Thomas,  G.  P. 

Burgan,  J.  K.  Murray,  F.  K.  Price,   J.   J.  Wear,   L.  E. 

Dickey,   H.   S.  Packard,   C.  L.  Tappan,  B.  White,    G.   L. 
Maynard,  J.  H. 

Scientific  Readings:     Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.     Wednesday,  2   p.   m., 
Friday,  12  m.,  Room  6.     (7) 

Chazal,   P.   M.  Haupt,    A.    B.  Michael,    W.    H.         Weems,  B.  F. 

Guy,   J.    S.  Martin,   W.   H.  Musser,    H.    H. 

Historical  Readings:      Dr.    Roulston.     Friday,    2   to    4   p.   m., 
Room  6.     (3) 

Brewer,  E.   V.  Gould,   C.   P.  Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 

Oral  Exercises:     Mr.  Hofmann.     Monday,  5  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  6.     (4) 

Hoyt,  W.  D.  Price,  J.  J.  Riddle,   L.   M.  Ware,  J.   N. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES      (86  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 

Old  French  Seminary:      Professor    Elliott    and    Dr.    Keidel. 
Alternate  Wednesdays,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (12) 

Blossom,  F.  A.  Hindle,  H.  Moseley,   T.  A.  E.       Towles,    O. 

Blume,    C.    A.  Laubscher,   G.   G.       Olivet,  W.  E.  Villavaso,    E.    J. 

Grunbaum,    G.  Mason,   J.   F.  Smith,    H.  E.  Ware,  J.  N. 

Romance  Club:    Professor  Elliott.    Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 

2.     (12) 

Blossom,  F.  A.  Hindle,   H.  Moseley,   T.  A.  E.       Van  Duzer,  V.  A. 

Blume,  C.  A.  Laubscher,   G.   G.        Smith,   H.   E.  Villavaso,  E.  J. 

Grunbaum,  G.  Mason,    J.    F.  Towles,  O.  Ware,  J.  N. 

Marie  de  France,    Lais:     Professor    Elliott    and    Dr.    Keidel. 
Alternate  Wednesdays,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (10) 

Blume,  C.  A.  Hindle,    H.  Olivet,  W.  E.  Villavaso,  E.  J. 

Bonilla,   R.  Mason,   J.   F.  Smith,  H.  E.  Ware,   J.   N. 

Grunbaum,  G.  Moseley,   T.  A.  E. 
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French  Dialects: 

2.      (7) 

Blume,  C.  A. 
Griinbauin,   G. 


Professor  Elliott.    Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 


Mason,    J.    F. 
Moseley,  T.  A.  E. 


Folk  Latin:      Professor  Elliott. 


Blume,    C.    A. 
Griinbaum,   G. 


Hindle,   H. 
Moseley,   T.  A.  E. 


Smith,    n.    E.  Villavaso,    E.    J. 

Towles,    O. 

Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (7) 

Smith,  H.  e.  Ware,  J.   n. 

Villavaso,  E.  J. 


Dante,    Divina  Commedia:  Professor  Elliott. 
Room  2.     (4) 

Blume,   C.   A.  Griinbaum,    G.  Hindle,    H. 

French  Phonology:      Professor  Armstrong. 
day,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (7) 


Thursdays,  12  m., 


Ware, 
Monday, 


Wednes- 


Blossom.   P.  A. 
Blume,   C.   A. 


Griinbaum,    G. 
Hemelt,   F.   J. 


Hindle,   H. 
Paul,   J.    G. 


Ware,   J.    X. 


French  Phonetics: 

Room  2.     (8) 


Professor   Armstrong.      Monday,    9    a.    m. 


Blume,   C.   A. 
Griinbaum,    G. 


TTcmoIt,    F.   J. 
Hindle,   H. 


Kelly,   C.   G. 
Paul,  G.   H.  D. 


Van  Dozer,  V 

Ware,   J.   X. 


French  Syntax:     Professor  Armstroxg.     Thursday  and  Friday, 
9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (7) 

Smith,    H.    E.  Villavaso,    E.    J. 

Towles,    O. 

Professor  Armstroxg.    Mon- 


Blossom,  P.  A. 
Blume,   C.   A. 


Laubseher,    G.   G. 
Mason,   J.   F. 


Old  French  Readings    (Class  A) 
day,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (3) 

Blossom,  F.  A.  Moseley,   T.  A.  E. 

Old  French  Readings    (Class  B) 
nesday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (11) 

Griinbaum,  G. 
Hemelt,  F.  J. 
Hickman,  M.  M. 


Smith,   H.  E. 

Professor  Armstroxg. 


Wed- 


F.   A. 
Blume,   C.    A. 
Bonilla,   F. 


Hindle,   H. 
Olivet,  W.  E. 
Paul,   J.   G.   D. 


Schwartz,   G. 
Ware,  J.   X. 


Modern  French  Seminary    (Literature) : 
Ogdex.    Alternate  Mondays,  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Laubseher,    G.   G.        Smith,    H.   E.  Towles,   O. 

Mason,    J.    F. 

French    Poetry    of    the    XIX    Century: 

Ogdex.     Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (6) 

Laubseher,   G.  G.       Moseley,   T.  A.  E.       Smith,  H. 
Mason,  J.  F.  Paul,  J.  G.   D. 


Associate   Professor 
(5) 

Villavaso,   E.   J. 


Associate    Professor 


Towles,    O. 


French  Novel: 

Room  2.     (12) 

Blossom,  F.  A. 
Blume,    C.    A. 
Griinbaum,   G. 

Provencal:     Associate 
Room  2.     (6) 

Hickman,   M.  M. 
Laubseher,   G.   G 


Associate  Professor  Ogdex.     Monday,  11  a.  m., 


Hemelt,  F.  J. 
Laubseher,  G. 
Mason,    J.   F. 


Moseley,   T.  A.  E. 
Riddle,  L.  M. 
Schwartz,    G.   H. 


Smith,  H.  E. 
Towles,    O. 
Ware,  J.  N. 


Professor    Ogdex.      Saturday,    9    a.    m. 


Moseley,   T.  A. 
Smith,   H.  E. 


Towles,   0. 


French  Classics: 

Monday,  3  p.  m. 

Blume,  C.   A. 
Griinbaum,   G. 


Associate    Professor   Brush. 
Room  7.     (5) 

Hemelt,  F.  J.  Hindle,  H. 


Villavaso,   E.  J. 


Monthly,   last 


Ware,  J.  N. 
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Spanish  Seminary:    Professor    Maeden.     Friday,    11    a.    m.    to 

I  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (4) 

Blume,   C.   A.  Hindle,   H.  Van  Duzer,  V.  A.       Villavaso,  E.  J. 

Spanish  Historical  Grammar:    Professor  Marden.   Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (3) 

Blume,   C.   A.  Hindle,    H.  Smith,   H.   E. 

Spanish  Literature  of  the  XII  and  XIII  Centuries:    Professor 
Marden.    Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (6) 

Blume,   C.   A.  Griinbaum,    G.  Olivet,  W.  E.  Ware,  J.  N. 

BoniUa,  F.  Hindle,    H. 

Old  Spanish  Readings:     Professor   Marden.     Friday.   2   p.   m., 
Room  2.     (5) 

Blossom.  F.  A.  Hiudle,   H.  Smith,   H.   E.  Ware,  J.   N. 

Blume,  C.  A.  , 

Italian  Seminary:    Dr.  Shaw.    Monday,  3  to  5  p.  m.,  Room  2.    (1) 

Moseley,   T.  A.  E. 

Italian  Phonology  and  Morphology:     Dr.  Shaw.    Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  4  p.  m..  Room  2.     (2) 

Griinbaum,  G.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E. 

Contemporary  Italian  Novel:      Dr.  Shaw.     Saturday,  10  a.  m., 
Room  2.     (8) 

Blume,  C.  A.  Hickman,   M.   M.         Moseley,   T.  A.  E.       Villavaso,    E.   J. 

Grtinbaum,  G.  Hindle,  H.  Smith,  H.  E.  Ware,  J.  N. 

Italian   Conversation:    Dr.   Shaw.    Friday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (5) 

Blume,   C.   A.  Hindle,  H.  Laubscher,  G.  G.     Moseley,   T.   A.   E. 

Griinbaum,  G. 

Mediaeval  Sources:     Dr.  Keidel.     Saturday,  12  m.,  Room  2.    (1) 
Olivet,  w.  E. 

French  Palaeography:      Dr.  Keidel.     Saturday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
2.     (6) 

Griinbaum,   G.  Hindle,   H.  Villavaso,  E.  J.  Ware,   J.    N. 

Hickman,  M.  M.        Moseley,   T.  A.  E. 

Romance  Methodology:     Dr.  Keidel.     Tuesday,  3  p.  m.,  Room 
2.     (4) 

Grtinbaum,   G.  Hickman,  M.  M.         Hindle,   H.  Ware,  J.  N. 

Undergraduate  Courses 
French  5:     Professor  Armstrong.    Friday,  12  m.,  Room  7.     (7) 

Chew,  S.  C.  Frey,   H.    W.  Guerard,   E.   P.  Owens,    J.    Ham. 

Corner,  G.  W.  Gloth,    C.    F.  Overbeck,   R.   M. 

French  4:     Associate  Professor  Brush.     Saturday,  9  to  11  a.  m. 
(3) 

Chew,   S.   C.  Gloth,   C.    F.  Overbeck,   R.   M. 

French  3:     Associate  Professor  Brush.     Monday  and  Tuesday, 

II  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (6) 

Black,    J.    M.  Frey,   H.   W.  Guerard,   E.    P.  Owens,  J.  Ham. 

Corner,   G.  W.  Gloth,    C.    F. 
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French  2:     Associate  Professor  Brush.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tues- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (14) 


Fredman,    S. 
Gutman,  L.  J. 
Harrison,   W.  E. 
Hering  H.   B. 


Linden,   H. 
Lowndes,  R.  G. 
Musser,    II.    II. 
Reeside,  J.   B. 


Robinson.   A. 
Rosenthal,   <;.   W. 
Saiontz,   1". 


Sehrt,  E.  H. 
Sonneborn,    H. 
Waters,  W.  B. 


French  i: 

Section  A:   Associate  Professor  Brush.     Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  7.     (14) 


Applebaum,   H.  S. 
Belt,  D.   K. 
Cole,    H.    N. 
Finch,   R.   W. 


Gail,    G.   W. 
Haupt,    H. 
Homlet,    H. 
Hopkins,    M.    B. 


Loo.   F.    C. 
Mullikin.    R.    N. 
Schmeisser,  G.  L. 


Scbultz,  E.  K. 
Sutton,  A.  C. 
Webb,    D.   R. 


Section  B:    Associate  Professor  Ogdex.     Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  12.     (16) 

Brewer,    E.    V.  Goddard,    C.    H.  Sears,   O.   B.  Tilghman,   C.   H. 

Cooper,    R.    E.  Hulburt,    E.    O.  Starck,   A.  L.  T.         Wallis,    B.    F. 

Gable,   R.  F.  D.  Manning,  J.   R.  Stoekett,   J.   X.  Warner,  C.  L. 

Glaser,   R.  F.  W.       McCabe,    R.    S.  Sweitzer,   G.  I.  Wilson,   S.   If. 


Elementary  French:    Mr.  Mason. 
Room  6.     (8) 


Daily,  except  Friday,  12  m., 


Beehler,   F. 
Buckler,  L.   H. 


Corner,  J.  J. 
Huck,   J.   G. 


Lawton,  D.  D. 
Murray,  J.  G. 


Steckel,  W.  L. 
Whitfield,    R.   J. 


Tuesday,    Thursday,    Friday, 


Stewart,    W.    A. 


White,    W.    Z. 


Spanish  i :      Professor    Mardex. 
9  a.  m.,  Room  8.     (5) 

Gable,   R.   F.   D.         Smith,   F.   J. 
Nuinsen,   J.   N. 

Italian  i:     Dr.    Shaw.      Tuesday,    Thursday,   Friday,    9    a.    m. 
Room  11.     (6) 

Wagener,  A.  P.  Ware,  J.  S. 


Frey,    H.   W. 
Hindle,   H. 


Kelly,  C.   G. 
Pedrick,    F.    B. 


HISTORY   (60  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 


Seminary  of  European  History:    Professor  Vixcext.    Alternate 
Fridays,  8  p.  m.,  Room  25.     (9) 


Campbell,   L.    M. 
Dudley,   A.   C. 
Ely,    R.    G. 


Holmes,  F.   G. 
Kelly,    C.    G. 


Laprade,  W.  T. 
Love,    E. 


Sears,    O.    B. 
Turner,   E.   R. 


European  History:    Professor  Vixcext.     Monday  and  Tuesday, 
10  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (11) 


Campbell,   L.   M. 
Dudley,   A.  C. 
Ely,   R.   G. 


Gould,   C.   P. 
Holmes,  F.  G. 
Kelly,    C.    G. 


Seminary  of  English  History: 

Wednesdays,  3  to  5  p.  m.     (7) 


Laprade,  W.  T.  Sears,   O.  B. 

Love,  E.  Turner,  E.  R. 

Morton,   A.   B. 

Professor  Axdrews.     Alternate 


Campbell,   L.   M. 
Gould,   C.   P. 


Dudley,   A.   C. 
Holmes,   F.   G. 


Laprade,   W. 
Love,   E. 


Sears,   0.   B. 
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English  Constitutional  History:  Professor  Andrews.  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (12) 

Campbell.  L.  M.  Hartwell,  B.  A.  Laprade,  W.  T.  Mathews,  J.  M. 

Dudley,   A.   C.  Holmes,  F.  G.  Love,  E.  Singewald,    K. 

Gould,   C.   P.  Kelly,   C.   G.  Magruder,    F.    A.       Turner,  E.  R. 

American  Colonial  History:  Professor  Andrews.  Friday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  23.     (9) 

Campbell,   L.   M.         Hartwell,    B.   A.         Laprade,    W.    T.  Sears,   O.  B. 

Dudley,   A.   C.  Holmes,    F.    G.  Love,   E.  Turner,  E.  R. 

Gould,   C.   P. 

Seminary  of  American  History:  Associate  Professor  Ballagh. 
Alternate  Wednesdays,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Room  25.     (1) 

Turner,   E.   R. 

History  of  the  United  States,  1765=1789:  Associate  Professor 
Ballagh.    Monday  and  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (8) 

Campbell,   L.    M.         Gould,    C.   P.  Kelly,  C.   G.  Love,   E. 

Dudley,   A.   C.  Holmes,  F.  G.  Laprade,    W.    T.  Turner,    E.   R. 

Roman  Constitutional  History:  Dr.  Magoffin.  Thursday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  23.     (5) 

Campbell,   L.    M.         Laprade,  W.  T.  Love,  E.  Sears,    O.    B. 

Gould,   C.   P. 

American  History  {Undergraduate  History  4):  Associate 
Professor  Ballagh.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m., 
Room  24.     (2) 

Baily,  J.  Draper,   O.   H. 

English  History  {Undergraduate  History  3):  Professor  Vin- 
cent.    Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (9) 

Deale,    H.    V.  Gontrum,   J.   B.  Saiontz,  F.  Whitcraft,    F.    P. 

Fisher,  A.   H.  Numsen,  J.  N.  Stewart,  W.  A.  White,   W.   Z. 

Gable,  R.  F.  D. 

European  History  {Undergraduate  History  2):  Professor 
Andrews.    Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (29) 

Black,    J.    M.  Hering,    H.    B.  Michael,  W.  H.  Warner,  C.  L. 

Bobbitt,  L.   B.  Hutzler,    A.    D.  Onion,    G.  F.  Waters,   W.    B. 

Bosley,   C.   B.  Johnson,  W.  V.  Owens,    J.    Ham.  Weems,   B.   F. 

Brewer,  E.   V.  Larrimore,   R.   M.  Sehrt,    E.    H.  Whitfield,    R.    J. 

Chew,  S.   C.  Levan,    C.    H.  Stockett,    T.   N.  Will,    T.    S. 

Fredman,    S.  Lowndes,   R.    G.  Tappan,   B.  Winternitz,    H. 

Goddard,  C.  H.  Maynard,  J.   H.  Veazey,   G.    R.  Woods,  A.  C. 
Hardcastle,  H.  K. 

Classical  History  {Undergraduate  History  1) :  Dr.  Magoffin. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (14) 

Burgan,    H.    C.  Harrison,  W.  E.  Merrick,    S.    S.  Stollenwerck,  E.C. 

Cooper,  R.  E.  Martin,  E.  D.  Rosenthal,   G.  W.  Sweitzer,  G.  I. 

Dickey,    A.  Martin,  W.  K.  Sonneborn,    H.  Wolfe,   J.   R. 

Du  Bois,   H.   G.  McCabe,   R.  S. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY   (58  Students) 


Economic  Seminary:  Professor  Hollander  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Barnett.  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  8  p.  m.,  alter- 
nately.    (7) 

Wolfe,    F.    E. 


McCabe,   D.    A. 
Mullen,   A.  O. 


Morton,   A.   B. 
Spedden,   E.   R. 


st.-,  le,    II.   W. 

Stockton,    F.    T. 


Economic  Thought  before  Adam  Smith:    Professor  Hollander. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (11) 

Laprade,    W.    T.  Morton,    A.    B.  Spedden,   E.   R.  Turner.   E.   R. 

Magruder,    F.    A.         Mullen.   A.  O.  Steele,   u.    w.  Wolfe,    F.    E. 


McCabe,    D.    A. 


Stockton,  F.  T. 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Exchange:  Professor  Hollander.    "Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (11) 


Gould,   c.   p. 
Laprade,    W.    T. 
Magruder,  F.  A. 


McCabe,  D.  A. 
Morton,  A.  B. 
Mulleu,    A.    O. 


Feck,    P. 
Spedden.    E.    R. 
Steele,   II.   W. 


Stockton.    F.   T. 
Wolfe,    F.   E. 


Theory  and  Methods  of  Statistics:  Associate  Professor  Bar- 
nett.    Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  25.     (11) 

Gould,   C.    P.  McCabe,   D.   A.  Spedden.   E.  R.  Turner,   E.    R. 

Laprado,  W.  T.  Morton,    A.   B.  Steele,    II.    W.  Wolfe.    F.    E. 

Magruder,  F.  A.  Mullen,    A.    O.  Stocktou,    F.    T. 

Statistical  Methods  (Undergraduate  Political  Economy  3): 
Associate  Professor  Barnett.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
12  m.,  Room  21.     (9) 

Blum,   I.  Russell.    H.    L.  Stewart,  W.  A.  Whitcraft.   F.   P. 

Fisher,   A.   H.  Saiontz,  F.  Vogeler,    A.  White,   W.   Z. 

Hutzler,  A.  D. 

Economic  History  (Undergraduate  Political  Economy  1): 
Associate  Professor  Barnett.  "Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday, 
10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (37) 

Du  Bois,  H.   G. 
Elliott,  D.   S. 
Gable,   R.  F.    D. 
Gontrum,    J.   B. 
Harrison.    W.    K. 


Albert,   T.  J. 
Black,   J.   M. 
Bosley,  C.   B. 
Bouslough,  R.  W. 
Brewer,  E.  V. 
Burgan,   H.  C. 
Cooper,   R.  E. 
Dickey,    A. 
Dowell,   A.   W. 
Draper,   O.   H. 


Hayue,    G.    H. 
Homlet,    H. 
Hulburt,  E.   O. 
Manning,   J.   R. 


Martin,  E.  D. 
Martin,  W.  K. 
McCabe,  R.  S. 
Merrick.  S.  S. 
Moses,  H.  L. 
Murray,  F.  K. 
Pedrick,  F.  B. 
Perlman,  P.  B. 
Rosenthal,   G.  ^ 


Smith,  F.   J. 
Sonneborn,    H. 
Steckel,  W.  L. 
Stockett,  J.  N. 
Stollenwerck,  E.G. 
Whalen,   F. 
Whitfield,  R.  J. 
Winternitz,    H. 
Wolfe,   J.  R. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE   (20  Students) 


Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 

Political    Seminary:     Professor  Willoughbt. 
nesday  evenings.     (10) 

Dodd,   W.   F.  Griffith,    G.    M.  Mathews,  J.  M. 


England,   J.   T. 
Gahan,  W.   H. 


Hunting,  W.  B. 
Magruder,    F.    A. 


Peck,   P. 


Journal    Club:      Professor  "Willoughby. 
evenings.     (10) 

Dodd,    W.    F.  Griffith,    G.    M.  Mathews, 

England,  J.  T.  Hunting,    W.    B.  Peck,    P. 

Gahan,   W.   H.  Magruder,   F.   A. 


Alternate   Wed- 


Singewald.    K. 
Wright,   J.    P. 


Alternate   Wednesday 


Singewald,   K. 
Wright,   J.   P. 
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Political  Literature  in  England  Since  1688:      Professor    Wil- 
loughby.     Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (14) 


England,   J.   T. 
Flack,  H.  E. 
Frank,   H.    S. 
Gahan,  W.   H. 


Griffith,   G.  M. 
Hunting,   W.    B. 
Magruder,   F.    A. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 


Morton,   A.  B. 
Peck,  P. 
Singe wald,    K. 


Stockton,    F.    T. 
Wolfe,   F.   E. 
Wright,   J.    P. 


Comparative     Constitutional     Law:       Professor    Willoughby. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (15) 


England,    J.    T. 
Frank,   H.    S. 
Gahan,   W.  H. 
Griffith,  G.  M. 


Holmes,    F.    G. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 
Love,   E. 
Magruder,   F.   A. 


Mathews,  J.  M. 
Morton,   A.   B. 
Peck,  P. 
Singewald,    K. 


Historical  Development  of  the  English  Law: 

Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (14) 


England,    J.    T. 
Frank,   H.   S. 
Gahan,   W.   H. 
Gould,    C.    P. 


Griffith,  G.   M. 
Holmes,    F.    vj. 
Hunting,  W.  B. 
Laprade,    W.   T. 


Love,  E. 
Mathews,  J.  M. 
Magruder,   F.   A. 


Historical   Development  of  the  Roman  Law: 

Friday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (19) 


England,   J.   T. 
Frank,    H.   S. 
Gahan,   W.   H. 
Gould,    C.    P. 
Griffith,    G.    M. 


Holmes,  F.  G. 
Hunting,    W.    B. 
Laprade,   W.  T. 
Love,    E. 
Magruder,   F.   A. 


Mathews,    J.    M. 
Morton,   A.   B. 
Peck,    P. 
Sears,    O.    B. 
Singewald,    K. 


Stockton,  F.  T. 
Wolfe,    F.    E. 
Wright,    J.    P. 


Dr.     Steiner. 

Peck,   P. 
Singewald,  K. 
Wright,  J.  P. 

Dr.   Magoffin. 


Stockton,    F.    T. 
Turner,   E.   R. 
Wolfe,    F.    E. 
Wright,   J.    P. 


PHILOSOPHY  (79  Students) 

Classes   meet   in   the   Philosophical   Seminary   Room,   except   as 
otherwise  stated. 


Philosophical   Seminary      (Theory  of  Experience):     Professor 
Baldwin.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.     (6) 

Owens,  J.  Herb.         Wilcox,  H.   S. 


Dew,   A.  G. 
Furry,   W.   D. 


Lewis,   T.   A. 
Mclntire,  W.   O. 


Social  Psychology:     Professor  Baldwin.    Saturday,  9  a.  m.    (26) 


Austin,  H.  E. 
Bacon,  C.  L. 
Bamberger,  F.  E. 
Brown,  G.  W. 
Caples,  H.  L. 
Cooper,  C.  G. 
Dew,  A.   G. 


Dixon,   E.  L. 
Fishpaw,  C.  B. 
Hale,  T.   J. 
Kelly,  C.   G. 
Kirwen,  J. 
Lewis,  T.  A. 
Mclntire,   W.   O. 


Murphy,   H.  H. 
Owens,  J.  Herb. 
Peck,  P. 
Price,  J.  J. 
Richmond,  S.  E. 
Seyferth,   S. 


Stedman,   W.   P. 
Thomas,  L.  E. 
Thompson,    W. 
Weglein,  D.  E. 
White,   M.   G. 
Wilcox,   H.  S. 


Graduate  Conference:     Professors  Baldwin  and  Griffin.     Mon- 
day, 9  a.  m.     (39) 


Austin,   H.  E. 
Bacon,  C.  L. 
Bamberger,  F.  E. 
Brown,  G.  W. 
Buchner,   E.   F. 
Burrow,    N.    T. 
Caples,   H.   L. 
Conner,   J.   R. 
Cooper   C.    G. 
Costin,  W.  W. 


Dew,  A.   G. 
Dixon,    E.    L. 
Dunlap,    K. 
Fishpaw,    C.    B. 
Franklin,  C.  L. 
Furry,   W.   D. 
Hale,  T.  J. 
Hodgson,  J.  E. 
Kelly,    C.   G. 
Kirwen,  J. 


Lewis,    T.    A. 
MacCarthy,  B. 
Mclntire,   W.   O. 
Murphy,  H.   H. 
Owens,  J.  Herb. 
Peck,  P. 
Price,  J.  J. 
Richmond,    S.    E. 
Schaeffer,  A.   A. 
Seyferth,  S. 


Stedman,   W.   P. 
Thomas,    L.    E. 
Thompson,    W. 
Watson,  J.  B. 
Weglein,  D.  E. 
White,   M.    G. 
Wilcox,  H.   S. 
Wolfe,  F.  E. 
Wright,  J.   P. 
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British  Empirical  Philosophy:     Professor  Griffin.     Monday,  3 
p.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (10) 

Brown,   G.  W.  Hale,   T.   J.  Lewis,   T.   A.  Wolfe,    F.    E. 

Oaples,   H.   L.  Kelly,    C.    G.  Mclntire,   W.   O.  Wright,   J.    P. 

Dew,  A.  G.  Klrwen,    J.  White,   M.   G. 

Ethical   Theories   from   Hobbes   to   Price:     Professor  Griffin. 
Monday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (8) 
Caples,  H.  L.  Hale,    T.   J.  Klrwen,    J.  Wolfe,    F.   E. 

Dew,  A.   G.  Kelly,   C.   G.  Mclntire,   W.   0.         Wright,   J.   P. 

Continental  Philosophy  since  Kant:    Professor  Buchner.   Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  9  a.  m.     (8) 


Costln,   W.   W. 
Dew,  A.  G. 


Hale,   T.   J. 
Lewis,    T.    A. 


Mclntire,    W.   O. 
Owens,  J.   Herb. 


Thompson,   W. 
Wilcox,   H.   S. 


Philosophy   of    Education      (Seminary): 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (7) 

Costin,    W.    W.  Hale,  T.   J.  Owens,  J.   Herb. 

Dew,   A.   G.  Mclntire,   W.   O.         Thompson,  W. 

Educational     Psychology:     Professor    Buchner 
a.  m.     (20) 

Bacon,  C.  L.  Dixon,    E.    L.  MacCarthy,  B. 

Bamberger,  F.  E.  Fishpaw,    C.    B.  Mclntire,  W.  O. 

Cooper,   C.   G.  Hale,   T.   J.  Murphy,   H.  H. 

Costin,   W.   W.  Kirwen,    J.  Owens,  J.  Herb. 

Dew,   A.   G.  Lewis,    T.    A.  Feck,    P. 


Professor   Buchner. 


Wilcox,   H.   S. 

Saturday,    10 

Seyferth,  S. 
Stedman,    W.   P. 
Thompson,   W. 
Weglein,    D.    E. 
Wilcox,   H.   S. 


Experimental  Psychology  (Advanced  Research):  Professor 
Watson.     Psychological  Laboratory.     (2) 

Burrow,    N.   T.  Kirwen,    J. 

Experimental  Psychology  (Training  Course):  Professor 
Watson.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  3-5  p.  m.,  Psychological 
Laboratory.     (6) 

Hale,   T.   J.  Kirwen,    J.  White,   M.    G.  Wilcox,   H.   S. 

Holmes,    J.    M.  Pedrick,  F.  B. 

Comparative  Psychology  (Introductory  Course) :  Professor 
Watson.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Psychological 
Laboratory.     (4) 

Lewis,    T.    A.  Schaeffer,   A.   A.  Thompson,    W.  Wilcox,   H.   S. 

Mathematical   Logic:     Mrs.  Franklin.    Thursday,  12  m.     (4). 

Bacon,  C.  L.  Lewis,  T.  A.  Miller,   B.   I.  Wilcox,   H.   S. 

History  of  Aesthetics:     Dr.  Furry.     Friday,  11  a.  m.     (4) 

Dew,   A.   G.  Hale,   T.   J.  Lewis,    T.    A.  Wilcox,   H.   S. 

Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic, — until  December  18:  Professor 
Griffin;  Psychology, — January  4  to  April  2:  Professor  Wat- 
son; Ethics, — after  April  14:  Professor  Griffin.  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.  (41) 
(Undergraduate  Philosophy  1) 


Baily,  J. 
Bishop,   G.  W. 
Black,   J.   M. 
Blum,    I. 
Bond,    W.    L. 
Brush,    N.    H. 
Chew,  S.  C. 
Corner,    G.    W. 
Deale,    H.    V. 
Draper,  O.  H. 
Ennis,    D.   L. 


Fisher,   A.   H. 
Fredman,  S. 
Frey,    H.    W. 
Guerard,  E.  P. 
Gutman,  L.  J. 
Hardcastle,  H.  K. 
Haupt,   A.    B. 
Hopkins,   O.  B. 
Johnson,  W.  V. 
Lowndes,    R.   G. 


Martin,   W.    H. 
Marvel,    N.   C. 
Michael,    W.    H. 
Moses,    H.    L. 
Murray,     F.     K. 
Numsen,    J.    N. 
Onion,    G.    F. 
Overbeck,    R.    M. 
Owens,   J.  Ham. 
Pearce,  W.  E. 


Russell,    H.   L. 
Saiontz,    F. 
Schneeberger,  P. 
Smith,   F.   J. 
Stewart,    W.    A. 
Todd,    M.    H. 
Vogeler,    A. 
Whitcraft,  F.  P. 
White,   W.   Z. 
Weems,   B.  F. 
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DRAWING     (8  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Howard  Street  Building,  fourth  floor 


Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing:      Mr.    Whiteman. 
day  and  Wednesday,  2  to  5  p.  m.     (8) 

Brown,  W.  N.  Gail,    G.   W.  Owens,    J.    Ham. 

Buckler,  L.   H.  Larrimore,   R.  M.       Price,   T.    B. 


Tues- 


Steckel,  W.  L. 
Thomas,   G.   P. 


STUDENTS   IN  THE   MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.  D.     (292) 
Fourth  Year  (53) 


Austrian,    C.    R. 
Baetjer,  W.   A. 
Bass,  J.   A. 
Birdsong,  J.  L. 
Budd,   S.  W. 
Burrows,    M.    T. 
Cashman,  B.  Z. 
Cecil,    A.    B. 
Child,    F.    C. 
Coan,  T.  P. 
Cole,  W.  F. 
Connett,   H.  L. 
Cooper,    E. 
Crawford,   J. 


Dimon,  J.  W.   W. 
Elliott,    J.    R. 
Emmert,    M.    W. 
Essick,    C.   R. 
Estes,    W.    L. 
Ferenbaugh,  T.  L. 
Fisher,    A.   O. 
Fletcher,  H.  Q. 
Gentry,  E.  R. 
Girdwood,   E.    M. 
Goettsch,    E. 
Hart,   W.  E. 
Harvey,  T.  W. 


Jeans,   P.    C. 
Kingsley,    C.    R. 
Mann,    B. 
Meader,   F.   M. 
Moss,    P.    B. 
Murphy,  J.  B. 
Nixon,    P.    I. 
Pretz,    G.    R. 
Schaefer,    S.   W. 
Sellards,    A.    W. 
Sprunt,  T.  P. 
Stewart,  J.  R. 
Stick,    E.    W. 


Thomson,    H.    S. 
Torrey,   J.   M. 
Trotter,   C.   E. 
Waite,    R.    L. 
Walker,  I.  C. 
Wallace,    W.    G. 
Walton,  D.  C. 
Watkins.   L.   H. 
Webb,    C.   W. 
Wiesender,    A.    J. 
Woltereck,   G.  H. 
Wyatt,   W.    S. 
Youmans,   I.  C. 


Third  Year  (70) 


Allen,   M.   D. 
Armstrong,  E.  McP. 
Baker,    M.   H. 
Barbour,    H.    G. 
Boehm,    E. 
Bole,    W.    S. 
Bookwalter,  C.  F. 
Butler,   E.   F. 
Calihan,    W.    A. 
Carter,    R.    S. 
Chambers,  T.  R. 
Choate,   J.    L. 
Cody,  C.  C. 
Collenberg,  H.  T. 
Conner,    H.    L. 
Costello,    H.   N. 
Dandy,    W.    E,. 
Deming,    C.    D. 


Denzer,   B.    S. 
Devan,   T.    A. 
Edlavitch,    B.    M. 
Engle,    R.    L. 
Fenton,   H.  B. 
Gilcreest,    E.    L. 
Ginsberg,   H. 
Gorham,  L.   W. 
Grimes,   W.   L. 
Hall,   C.   C. 
Hegeman,   R.   F. 
Jarvis,     H.     G. 
Johann,  A.  E. 
Ledbetter,   S.  L. 
Major,    R.    H. 
Mattice,    A.    F. 
Miller,    S.    R. 
Monroe,  D.  E. 


Morris,    R.    B. 
Morrison,    A.    W. 
Morse,   D.   H. 
Neel,   J.   C. 
Newcomb,    W.    B. 
Nichols,    F.    K. 
Nicholson,   S.   T. 
Norton,    W.    H. 
Orr,    T.    G. 
Pratt,    J.    P. 
Ramage,   C.    M. 
Rhodes,   R.   L. 
Robinson,    H.    H. 
Rogers,    W.    B. 
Rohde,    A. 
Rosenfeld,  J.  W. 
Sanderson,    R. 


Semmes,    R.    E. 
Senseny,  H.  M. 
Sheetz,  J.  W. 
Spencer,    M.    W. 
Stephenson,  H.  A. 
Taylor,   H.   L. 
Thornton,    W.    L. 
Tredway,  T.   P. 
Valk,  A.  de  T. 
Vanorden.  H.  F. 
Watson,    C.    E. 
Watson,    H. 
Weinberg,    M. 
Wenning,    T.    H. 
Wesson,    M.    B. 
Whitcraft,    J.    H. 
Zartman,  L.  V. 
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Second  Year  (84) 


Adams,    L. 
Angulo,   J.   de 
Ballard,    C.    M. 
Barden,   E.   I. 
Bedinger,    J.    V. 
Bennett,  W.   S. 
Bird,    W.    E. 
Bloomfleld,  A.  L. 
Booth,    J.    R. 
Brockway,    G.    E. 
Brooks,   B. 
Bruce,  J.  W. 
Carter,   E.    B. 
Conn,  J.  D. 
Collinson,    J. 
Colston,  J.   A.   C. 
Cox.   G.   W. 
Crawford,    F.    R. 
Davis,    D.   M. 
De  Sautelle,  W.T. 
Dunn,   W.    M. 


Dunning,    R.    II. 
Fink,    C. 
Fried,   H. 
Frontz,    W.    A. 
Fullerton,    \V.    D. 
Qllland,  T.   ii. 
Gould,  N. 
Grant,    E.    O. 
Grey,  E.  G. 
Gross,   E.   C. 
Hammack,    It.    \Y. 
Ilartman,    C.    C. 
Hawkins,    \V.    II. 
Hendry,    E.    S. 
Hetfleld,  W.  B. 
Holcombe,    F.    If. 
Hubert,  A. 
Hunnicutt,    J.    A. 
Hunt,    B. 
.Tenison,    N.    B. 
Judd,    C.    C.    W. 


Keith,    N.    If. 
Ketron,    L.    W. 
Keyser,   T.    S. 
Kline,   B.   B. 
Knott.    II.    J. 
Lange,    L.    B. 
Leaper,  W.  B. 
Leonard,    V.    N. 
Llcht,    W.    H. 
Lisser,    H. 
Luten,    I).    W. 
Maas,    M.    A. 
McAliley,    R.    G. 
McCurdy,  J.  T. 
McNeil,    H.    L. 
Merriam,    C.    G. 
Miller,    J.    R. 
O'Donnell,  J.  A. 
Perkins,  R.   S. 
Plass,   E.   D. 
Prouty,   I.   H. 


Rosen feld,  A.  S. 
Rucker,   A. 
Rynd,  C.  E. 
Sawyer,  C.  R. 
Sawyer,    D.   M. 
Sea  grave,    M. 
Sexton,    W.    C. 
Sieber,  P.    R. 
Skllling,    W.    K. 
Smith,   II.   \V. 
Snowden,    R.    R. 
Sponsler,    M.    B. 
Stanley,  S.  T. 
Stevens,   A.   M. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stillman,    E. 
Vail,   T.   E. 
Wiener,   I.   K. 
Wiese,    E.    R. 
Winn,    C.    If. 
Wolfsohn,  J.   M. 


First  Year   (85) 


Andrews,    C.    L. 
Bartlett,    E.    L. 
Beard,    J.    II. 
Bigelow,    J.    E. 
Bowers,    C.    A. 
Bridgman,   E.   W. 
Brown,    C.    C. 
Butsch,   J.   L. 
Chaffee,    B.    S. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Cohen,   J. 
Dabney,   M.   Y. 
Douglass,    C.    Y. 
Dumm,   W.  If. 
Dunn,   H.   F. 
Douropoulos,  D.  C. 
Edgerton,   M.   T. 
Fleming,    M.    R. 
Foote,    O.    C. 
Fossler,    M. 
Frantz,   W.    R. 
Gammon,  J.  E. 


Gibbes,   J.   H. 
Gills,   W.   L. 
Glass,   F.   A. 
Goodpasture,  E.W. 
Hall,   R.    W. 
Harned,   W.   E. 
Hurwitz,  S.  H. 
Jacobson,    C. 
Jeidell,    H. 
Kocher,    R.    A. 
Loos,  H.  H. 
Lough,   W.   G. 
Lovenstein,  R.  L. 
Lowsley,   O.    S. 
McAllister,    H.  R. 
McClure,  W.   B. 
McCulloch,  H. 
Meyer,  J. 
Millea,   W.   L. 
Miller,    E.    A. 
Miller,   K.   E. 


Mills,    N. 
Morgan,    E.    L. 
Morriss,  W.   H. 
Murray,    E.    J. 
Xeill.   W. 
Nichols;   R.   W. 
Pelton,   C.   H. 
Pitts,   M. 
Post,    M.    H. 
Potter,    C.    A. 
Rand,   C.   W. 
Reid,   C.   D. 
Reid,    M.    R. 
Reynolds,    H.    I. 
Robbins,  T.   H. 
Rohde,    M.    S. 
St.    Clair,    F.    W. 
Schmeisser,   H.  C. 
Sears,    N.    P. 
Sellman,   R.   O. 
Shale,    R.    J. 


Simpson,   E.    D. 
Sisson,   W.    R. 
Slack,    H.    R. 
Starr,    T. 
Stearns,    T. 
Stevenson,   H.    N. 
Strauss,    R. 
Streett,  D.  C. 
Walters,   A.   L. 
Watt,    C.    H. 
Weakley,  A.  C. 
Weed,    L.    H. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Wells,    D.    B. 
Williams,  A.  W. 
Williams,   F.   G. 
Wittich,  F.  W. 
Wolf,  E.  B. 
Wolff,    G.    B. 
Wood,    J.    A. 
Woodward,    H.  B. 


Physicians  Attending  Special  Courses  (32) 


Anderson,   B.   F. 
Andrews,    E.    E. 
Aynesworth.K.  H. 
Bioeme,  P.T.L.de 
Boyer,   R. 
Campbell,  M.  B. 
Emmett,   H.   L. 
Eversole,    H.    O. 


Fanous,  R. 
Goldberg,   H. 
Gordon,   G.   S. 
Graham,   R. 
Griffin,   G. 
Hammerbacher ,  G.  H. 
Hughes,   C.   W. 
Jones,  J.  J. 


Leacock,  R. 
Lewis,    B. 
Martin,  C. 
Merritt,  J.  B. 
Norris,   W.   L. 
Smith,  B.  H.,  Jr. 
Smith,   L.   J. 
Straughn,  M.  N. 


Taylor,    S.    L. 
Walker,  W.  J. 
Walter,  C.  H. 
Warren,  J. 
Welsh,   H.   M. 
Weston,    R.    A. 
Williams,   H.  A. 
Windsor,  E. 


CURRENT  NOTES 


THE   JAMES  SCHOULER  LECTURESHIP 

In  March,  1908,  Dr.  James  Schouler,  of  Boston,  who  had 
lectured  in  this  University  annually  since  1891,  announced  his 
purpose  to  found  a  permanent  lectureship  in  the  University,  to 
be  known  as  "The  James  Schouler  Lectureship  of  History  and 
Political  Science."  The  donor  expressed  the  wish  that  "such 
lectures  be  given  annually,  if  possible,  *  *  *  and  that  per- 
sons of  promise  or  prominence  be  selected  to  lecture,  who  are 
capable  of  interesting  as  well  as  instructing  an  audience."  As 
the  endowment  of  this  lectureship  Dr.  Schouler  has  provided  by 
will  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  course  on  this  foundation  will  be  delivered  by 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  will  give  four  lectures  on  "Public  Opinion  and 
Popular  Government,"  in  McCoy  Hall,  April  22,  23,  26.  27,  at 
5  o'clock.  His  topics  will  be:  1.  The  Nature  of  Public  Opinion. 
2.  The  Functions  of  Political  Parties.  3.  The  Various  Methods 
of  Expression  and  their  Trustworthiness.  4.  The  Decision  of 
Questions  to  which  Public  Opinion  cannot  Directly  Apply. 


Kirby  Flower  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  this  Uni- 
versity, lectured  on  "The  Poet  Propertius,"  in  McCoy  Hall, 
March  29,  at  5  o'clock. 

James  R.  Angell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  will  lecture  in  McCoy  Hall,  April  21,  at 
5  o'clock,  on  "The  Influence  of  Darwin  on  Psychology." 


The  annual  Debate  and  Public  Speaking  by  undergraduates 
took  place  in  McCoy  Hall,  Friday  evening,  March  19.  The  classes 
of  1909  and  1910  debated  the  question  "Our  legislation  should 
be  shaped  towards  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  tariff," 
the  decision  being  rendered  in  favor  of  the  class  of  1909,  which 
argued  on  the  negative  side.  The  contest  in  public  speaking  was 
won  by  L.  B.  Bobbitt  of  the  class  of  1911. 
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Hours 
A.  M. 


MONDAY 


10 


Carbon  Compounds  (Rerasen) 
Calculus  (Hulburt) 
Chemistry  of  Ter penes  (Acree) 


Elec.  and  Magnetism  (Ami 
French  Phonetics  (Armstrong) 
French  (Brush) 
I'hilos.  Grad.  Conference 
Vector  Analysis  (Cohen) 
Political  Economy  (Hollander) 
Descriptive  Mineralogy    (Swartz) 
Euripides;  Greek Comp.  (Spleker) 
Plant  Physiology  (Johnson)  (9*12) 
Finite  Groups  (Coble) 

German  Drama  (Wood) 
Applied  Geology  (Mathews) 
English  Comp.  (French  &  Foust) 
Aristotle,  etc.  (Miller) 


Greek  Seminary  (Gildersleeve) 

General  Physics  (Ames) 
Hebrew  Texts  (Rosenau) 
Applied  Electricity  (Whitehead) 
Horace  (Mustard) 
Analytic  Geometry  (Coble) 
Early  Europe  (Vincent) 
Psychol,    and    Ethics    (Griffin    & 

Watson) 
Paleontology  (Clark) 
Physiol.  Jour.  Club  (Howell) 
Forensics  (French) 
French  Phonology  (Armstrong) 
Celestial  Mechanics  (Anderson) 
Nat ural  Hist.  (Andrews  &  Grave ) 


TUESDAY 


Carbon  Compounds  (Ben  • 
Projective  Geometry  (Hulburt) 
Chemistry  of  Terpenes  (Acree) 
General  chemistry  (Renouf) 
Embryology  <  Andrews) 

Elec.  and  Magnetism  (Ames) 
Spanish   (Maiden) 

Greek  Life  (Robinson) 
Philosoph.  Bern.  (Baldwin) 

Vergil  ;  Comp.   (.Mustard) 

Political  Economy  (Hollander) 
European  History  (Andrewsj 
Classical  History  (Magoffin) 

Post  Biblical  Hebrew  (Rosenau) 

Geol.  Journal  Meeting  (Clark) 
Italian  (Shaw) 
German  Seminary  (Wood) 
French  Poetry  (Ogden) 
Applied  Geology  (Matbev 
Forensics  (French)  (8.30-9.30) 


Pindar  (Gildersleeve) 
Descriptive  Mineralogy  (Swartz) 
Calculus  (Hulburt) 
Vector  Analysis  (Cohen) 
Applied  Electricity  (Whitehead) 
French  (Brush) 
Spanish  Hist.  Gram.  (Mardeu) 
Early  Europe  (Vincent) 
Euripides;  Greek  Comp.  (Spleker) 
Plant  Physiology  (Johnson) 
Hebrew  Conversation  (Ember) 
Paleontology  (Clark) 
Compar.  Psychology  (Watson) 
English  Comp.  (French  &  Foust) 
Apolarity  (Morley) 
English  Composition  (Greene) 


WEDM 


Carbon  Compo 

Projective  Geoii  j 

i 

Arabic  (Johnston) 

Exper.  '/. 
Elec.  and  Mug 

Chemistry  (Gilpin) 

English  Liters 
Vergil  ;  Comp. 
Exchange  (Hollander; 
German  ( Roulston) 
German  ( Kurr< 
Latin  Inscriptions  (Will 
Econ.  History  ( iiarnett 
Finite  Groups  (Coble)    . 
German  Drama  i  Wood) 
Continental  I'hilos.  (Bu 
Differential  Eq 
Forensics  (French) 
( j  reek  Seminal  . 
Physical  Chemistry  (Jo 
General  Physics  i  Ames 
Amer.  Hist.  Sein.  (Ball 

Wed.) 
Horace  (Mustard) 
Analytic  Geometry  (Col 
Psychology  and  Ethics 

\\  at  son) 
Botany  (Johnson) 
Economic   Sem.  (Hollai 

Wed.) 
Compar.  Psychology  (Wl 
French  Phonology  (Arm. 
Apolarity  (Morley) 
Natural  Hist.  (Andrew*) 
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Roman  Historians  (Smith) 

Chemistry  (Gilpin) 

Lyric  Poets;  Sophocles  (Spieker) 

French  Novel  (Ogden) 
Applied  Electricity  (Whitehead) 
English  History  (Vincent) 
U.  S.  History  (Ballagh) 
German  (Roulston) 

French  (Brush) 

Petrography  (Mathews) 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Bliss) 

Jewish  Philosophers  (Rosenau) 

Botany  (Johnson) 

English  Literature  (Greene) 

English  Literature  (Browne) 


Latin  Seminary  (Smith) 

German  Oral  Exer.  (Hofmann) 

Chemistry  (Gilpin) 

Lyric  Poets;  Sophocles  (Spieker) 

French  Dialects  (Elliott) 

German  (Wood) 

Applied  Electricity  (Whitehead) 

English  History  (Vincent) 

U.  S.  History  (Ballagh) 

German  (Roulston) 

Zool.  and  Bot.  Journal  Club 

French  (Brush) 

Philos.  of  Education  (Buchner) 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Bliss) 

Post-Biblical  Hebrew  (Rosenau) 

Botany  (Johnson) 

English  Literature  (Greene) 

English  Literature  (Browne) 

Arabic  (Ember) 


Roman  Rhetoric  (Smith 
Vector  Analysis  (Cohen 
Calculus  (Hulburt) 
Euripides  ;  Greek  Comp.  A 
Marie's  Lays  (Elliott)(H 
Physical  Optics  (R.  W.fl 
Ancient  East  (.TohnstonjM 
French  Sem.  (Elliott)  (■ 
Amer.  Hist.  Sem.  (Ball  ) 
Descriptive  Mineralogy  n: 

French  (Brush) 
Petrography  (Mathews, 
English  Comp.  (French  ■ 
Economic  Geology  (Clai 

English  Composition  (Gsj( 
English  Literature  (Br<  ») 


M. 
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p. 


German  (Wood) 
French  (Brush) 
Bacteriology  (Cowles) 
French  (Mason) 
French  (Ogden) 


American  History  ( Ballagh  1 
Comp.  Const.  Law  (Willoughby) 
Herodotus;  Plato:  Comp.  (Miller) 
Physical  Optics  (Pfund) 
Physical  Geology  (Swartz) 
Statistical  Methods  (Barnett) 
Old  French  Readings  (Armstrong) 
German ;  Elem.  (Kurrelmeyer) 
Old  High  German  (Collitzi 
Cosmical  Physics  (Anderson) 
English  Literature  (Browne) 

Physiology  (Dawson) 


American  Literature  (French) 
Juvenal  (Wilson) 


German  (Roulston) 
French  (Brush) 
Bacteriology  (Cowles) 
French  (Mason) 
French  (Ogden) 
Popular  Latin  (Elliott) 
English  Texts  (Bright) 
American  History  (Bailagh) 
Compar.  Const.  Law  (Willoughby) 
Herodotus;  Plato:  Comp.  (Miller) 
Physical  Optics  (Pfund) 
Physical  Geology  (Swartz) 
Statistical  Methods  (Barnett) 
Exper.  Zoology  (Jennings) 
German :  Elem.  (Kurrelmever) 
Gothic  (Collitz) 
Astronomy  (Jewell) 
English  Literature  (Browne) 
Roman  Topography  (Wilson) 
Physiology  (Dawson) 


German  (Roulston) 
French  (Brush) 
Bacteriology  (Cowles) 
French  (Mason) 
French  (Ogden) 
Marie's  Lays  (Elliott)  (  .*> 
French  Sem.  (Elliott)'*  •*• 
American  History  (Bai   ) 
Political  Literature  (W  *> 
Herodotus;  Plato;  Com  m 
Physical  Optics  (Pfund 
Physical  Geology  (Swa; 
Statistical  Methods  (B;  tt 
Epichoric  Alphabets  (K  is1 
German:  Elem.  (Kurre  ■ 
Old  High  German  (Coll 
Cosmical  Physics  (And'  n) 
Botany  (Johnson) 

Physiology  (Dawson)_ 


American  Literature  (French) 
Post-Biblical  Hebrew  (Rosenau) 
Drawing    (Whiteman)     (2-5) 
Syriac  (Johnston) 


Exper.  Psychology  (Du  >i 
English  Composition  (I  <* 
English  Hist.  Sem.  * 
Scientific  Germm  (1 
Drawing  (Whiteman)  5J 
Microscopy  (Cowles)  ('■  , 
Lyric  Poets :  Sophocles  'lei- 
Hebrew  Phonology  (Bh  \ — „ 


British  Empir.  Philos.  ( Griffin ) 

Compar.  Semitic  Gram.  (Haupt) 
French  Classics  (Brush)  (M'thly) 
Italian  Seminary  (Shaw) 
Beginners'  Hebrew  (Blake)    (3-5) 


English  Seminary  (Bright) 
Exper.  Psychology  (Watson) 
Semitic  Jour.  Meeting  (Haupt) 
Romance  Methodology  (Keidel) 
Sanskrit :  Elem.  (Bloomfield) 


Exper.  Psychology  (Du  ') 
Modern  Greek  (Soho) 
English  Hist.  Sem.  (Ai  ™< 
Old  French  Readings  (j  «r' 
Public  Speaking  (Fren' 
Ethiopic  (Blake)  — - 

Indo-Eur.    Comp.   (iral  (B' 


Compar.  Philology  (Bloomfield) 
Ethical  Theories  (Griffin) 
Germanic  Soc.    (bi-weekly)    (4-6) 
Semitic  Prose  Comp.  (Haupt) 
Exper.  Zoology  (Jennings) 
Italian  Seminary  (Shaw) 


Sanskrit  (Edgerton) 
English  Seminary  (Bright) 

Old  Testament  Sem.  (Haupt) 
Exper.  Psychology  < Watson) 
Italian  Phonology  (Shaw) 


field) 


Assyrian  (Haupt) 
Physical  Seminary  (Ames) 
German  Oral  Exer.  (Hofmann) 
Hebrew  Bible  Readings  (Ember) 
Modern  French  Sem.  (Ogden)   (8) 
Botanical  Seminary  (Johnson) 


Old  Testament  Sem.  (Haupt) 
Matter  and  Radioactivity  (Jones) 
(Alt.  Tues.) 


Polit.  Journal  Club  0  m 

(Alt.  Wed.,  8) 
Political   Seminary   0  '"*> 

(Alt.  Wed..  8) 


THURSDAY 


nie  Chemistry  (Morse) 
tive  Geometry  (Hulburt) 

1  Chemistry  (Renouf) 

ology  (Andrews) 

al  Jour.  Meet.  (Ames) 

h  (Marden) 

i  Syntax  (Armstrong) 

>phical  Sem.  (Baldwin) 

:  Com  p.  (Mustard) 

lge  (Hollander) 

■an  History  (Andrews) 

al  History  (Magoffin) 

thanes ;  Luciau  (Snieker) 

ntial  Equations  (Cohen) 

l (Shaw) 

n  Seminary  (Wood) 

d  Geology  (Mathews) 
tie,  etc.  (Miller) 


Rhetoric  (Gildersleeve) 
yil  Chemistry  (Jones) 
stry  (Gilpin) 
h  Con.  History  (Andrews) 


Sp.sn  Hist.  Gram.  (Marden) 
Ec  ijjic  History  (Barnett) 

(Johnson) 
Roulston) 
Ge.an  (Kurrelmeyer) 

Enjsh  Literature  (Greene) 

Hi  er  Geometry  (Morley) 

(Johnston) 


Th  ry  of  F  motions  (Cohen) 

Ch  istry  (Gilpin) 

La    Pastoral  Poetrv  (Mustard) 

Roknce  Club  (Elliott) 

Gc  in  (Wood) 

Ed  sh  History  (Vincent) 

Ge  an  (Roulston) 

Ph  s.  of  Education  (Buchner) 

Pe;graphy  (Mathews) 

Ek  ricity  and  Magnetism  (Bliss) 

Roi  d  Const.  Hist.  (Magoffin) 

Asi  ian  (Johnston) 

En  <h  Literature  (Greene) 

En-h  Literature  (Browne) 


Gei'in  (Roulston) 

Frrh  (Brush) 

Phyai  Ontics  (R.  W.  Wood) 

F«  h  (Mason) 

Frt|h  (Ogden) 

I>ai    (Elliott) 

Enj  h  Law  (Steiner) 

Ma  matical  Logic  (Franklin) 

Enf  h  Composition  (French) 

Hei  otus;  Plato;  Comp.  (Miller) 

Kxi  -atory  Surveying  (Reid) 

Arajc  (Johnston) 

-  (Robinson) 
Ger  n:Elem.  (Kurrelmeyer) 
Got  :  (Collitz) 

Bot  ical  Seminary  (Johnson) 
Phj  >logy  (Hooker) 


FRIDAY 


Old  isian  (Collitz) 
Juv d  (Wilson) 


Bnglh  Seminary  (Bright) 
'Blake) 


Saniit:  Elem.  (Bloomfleld) 
Engh  Seminary  (Bright) 
Ass;ian  (Blake) 
Arclol.   Sem.    (Wilson  &  Robin- 


Ital: 

Ecoi 

T 

Pub 


Phonology  ( Shaw) 


nic  Sem.    (Hollander)   (Alt. 
r   8) 
Speaking  (French) 


Inorganic  Chemistry  (Morse) 


General  Chemistry  (Renouf) 
Embryology  (Andrews) 
Elec.  and  Magnetism  (Ames) 
Spanish  (Marden) 
French  Syntax  (Armstrong) 

Vergil;  Comp  (Mustard) 

European  History  (Andrews) 
Classical  History  (Ma-offin) 
Aristophanes;  Lucian  (Spieker) 
Statistics  (Barnett) 
Italian  (Shaw) 
German  Seminary  (Wood) 
Continental  Pbilos.  (Buchner) 
Archaeol.Sem.  (Wilson  &  Robinson) 
Greek  Composition  (Miller) 


Pindar  (Gildersleeve) 
Physical  Chemistry  (Jones) 
General  Physics  (Ames) 
English  Con.  History  (Andrews) 

Horace  (Mustard) 
Analytic  Geometry  (Coble) 
Psychol,    and    Ethics     (Griffin    & 

Watson) 
Botany    (Johnson) 
Hebrew :  Elem.  (Ember) 


French  Phonology  (Armstrong) 

Higher  Geometry  (Morley) 

Nat.    Hist.    (Andrews    &    Grave) 


Latin  Seminary  (Smith) 
Theory  of  Functions  (Cohen) 
Chemistry  (Gilpin) 

German  (Kurrelmeyer) 

Economic  Hist.  (Barnett) 
Spanish  Seminary  (Marden) 
German  (Roulston) 

Aesthetics  (Furry) 

Nat.  Hist.  (Andrews  &  Grave) 
Amer.  Colonial  Hist.  (Andrews) 
Plant  Physiology  (Johnson) 

English  Literature  (Greene) 
English  Literature  (Browne) 
Arabic  (Ember) 


Elec  nd  Mag.  (R.  w.  Wood) 


German  (Roulston) 
Roman  Literature  (Smith) 
Physical  Optics  (R.  W.  Wood) 

Lithuanian  (Bloomfleld) 

Roman  Law  (Magoffin) 
Spanish  Seminary  (Marden) 
English  Composition  (Foust) 

Exploratory  Surveying  (Reid) 

Epichoric  Alphabets  (Robinson) 

French  (Armstrong) 

Scientific  German  (Kurrelmeyer) 


Botany  (Johnson) 
Physiology  (Hooker) 


Hist.   German    (Roulston)    (2-4) 
Old  Spanish  Readings  (Marden) 

Egyptian  Archaeol.  (Johnston) 


Eng.   Jour.   Mtg.    (Bright) 

Syriac  (Blake) 

Arabic  (Ember) 

Advanced  Latin  Readings  (Gates) 

Italian    Conversation    (Shaw) 

Hieroglyphic  Texts  (Johnston) 


Vedic  Seminary  (Bloomfleld) 
Eng.    Jour.    Mtg.    (Bright)     (Alt. 

Frid.) 
Astronomy  (Jewell) 
Hieratic  Papyri  (Johnston) 
Hebrew :  Elem.  (Ember) 


European    Hist.    Sem.     (Vincent) 
(Alt.    Frid.    8) 

Celestial  Mechanics  (Anderson) 
Zool.  Seminary  (Jennings)  (8) 


SATURDAY 


Chemical  Jour.  Meet.  (Remscn) 


French  (Brush* 

Social  Psychology  (Baldwin) 


Provencal  (Ogden) 


Educational  Psychol.  (Buchner) 
English  Grammar  (Bright) 

French  (Brush) 


Italian  Novel  (Shaw) 


Anglo-Saxon  (Bright) 
French  Palaeography  (Keidel) 


French  Fable  Lit.  (Keidel) 
Anglo-Saxon  (Bright) 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   SOCIETIES 


Philological  Association: 

February  19,  1909. — Two  hundred  and  fifty-second  regular  meet- 
ing.    Professor  Gildersleeve  in  the  chair.     Attendance,  30. 
Goethe  and  the  Parnassian  Cult  of  the  German  Romanticists. 
H.  Wood. 

New  Hebraic  Formations  derived  from  Particles,  Pronouns, 
and  Adverbs.     A.  Ember. 

March  19,  1909. — Two  hundred  and  fifty-third  regular  meeting. 

Professor  Gildersleeve  in  the  chair.     Attendance,  40. 
The  English  Equivalent  of  the  French  Shifts  in  Adjective 

Position.    E.  C.  Armstrong. 
A  Samaritan  Text  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.    W.  Rosexau. 

Scientific  Association: 

March  10,  1909.— Heredity  in  the  Simplest  Organisms.     H.  S. 
Jennings. 
The  Origin  of  Earthquakes.     H.  F.  Reid. 

Historical  and  Political  Science  Association: 

February  19, .  1909. — Federal  Relations  in   Canada.     Professor 

Stephen  Leacock. 
Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  1613-1680.     F.  G.  Holmes. 
Gray's  A  History  of  English  Philanthropy.    H.  W.  Steele. 
Hirst,   Berthelemy,   Goodnow  and  Wilcox's  Verfassung  und 

Verwaltungsorganisation     der     Stadte,     siebenter     Band. 

F.  A.  Magruder. 

March  19,  1909. — A  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  D.  R.  Dewey. 
Bordwell's  Law  of  War  between  Belligerents,  and  Holland's 

Laws  of  War  on  Land.    J.  M.  Mathews. 
Wiston-Glynn's  John  Law  of  Lauriston.     A.  B.  Morton. 
Lloyd's  A  Sovereign  People.     J.  M.  Vincent. 
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THE  HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCES 
By  James  Brown  Scott 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  announces  the  publication  of  an 
important  work  on  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and 
1907,  by  Hon.  James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor  for  the  Department 
of  State.  The  work  is  the  most  complete  account  of  these  two 
great  gatherings  which  has  appeared  in  English,  and  the  fact 
that  the  author  was  Technical  Delegate  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Second  Conference  and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  its  de- 
liberations adds  authoritative  value  to  his  treatise.  The  work 
consists  of  two  volumes  aggregating  approximately  thirteen 
hundred  pages. 

The  first  volume  states  the  genesis  of  the  international  con- 
ference as  such,  cites  examples  of  the  more  important  conferences 
in  order  to  show  that  while  in  times  past  international  confer- 
ences have  met  at  the  end  of  war  to  conclude  peace,  and  more 
recently  in  times  of  peace  to  regulate  and  codify  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war,  the  international  gatherings,  of  which  the  Hague 
conferences  are  at  once  the  development  and  culmination,  have 
been  convoked  in  time  of  peace  not  merely  to  regulate  the  usage 
and  customs  of  war,  but  to  devise  means  whereby  peace  may  be 
safeguarded  and  international  controversies  judicially  and 
amicably  settled.  The  second  chapter  outlines  the  calling,  the 
opening,  the  procedure  of  the  first  conference,  and  its  positive 
results.  The  third  chapter  treats  in  like  manner  the  second 
conference.  The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  the  principles  of 
representation,  the  personnel  of  the  second  conference,  and  the 
influence  which  various  delegations  and  delegates  exercised  upon 
the  proceedings.  The  work  then  takes  up  the  nature,  origin  and 
practice  of  international  arbitration  before  the  meeting  of  the 
conference,  and  considers  in  detail  arbitration  and  compulsory 
arbitration  at  the  first  and  second  conference.  It  then  gives,  in 
the  order  of  the  Final  Act,  a  careful  analysis  of  the  provisions 
of  the  various  conventions,  declarations,  resolutions  and  voeux 
which,  taken  together,  form  the  positive  results  of  the  confer- 
ences and  justify  their  calling.  An  appendix  contains  English 
translations  of  various  important  proposals  which  the  reader 
should  have  before  him  in  order  to  understand  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  result  reached. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  official  documents  and  texts 
indispensable  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  results  actually 
achieved  at  the  Hague.  An  index  to  the  first  volume  gives  refer- 
ences not  merely  to  the  first  volume,  but  to  the  second  volume  in 
which  the  actual  texts  referred  to  are  to  be  found.  An  index  to 
the  second  volume  aims  to  place  the  contents  of  the  official  docu- 
ments and  texts  at  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  The  two 
volumes  thus  offer  not  merely  a  survey  of  the  conferences  and 
their  work,  but  the  actual  texts  adopted  by  them  and  recom- 
mended to  the  ratification  of  the  Powers. 

The  price  has  been  fixed  at  $5.00  for  the  two  volumes. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

The  thirty  -fourth,  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  observed  Tuesday,  February  22,  1910.  Public 
exercises  were  held  in  McCoy  Hall  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  E.  Kirk, 
Pastor  of  the  Franklin  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
principal  address  was  delivered  by  Robert  A.  Falconer, 
LL.  D.,  Litt.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
who  chose  for  his  subject  "The  Individuality  of  the  Cana- 
dian People."  Professor  James  W.  Bright,  who  repre- 
sented this  University  at  the  celebration  of  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  Geneva 
in  the  summer  of  1909,  gave  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
at  Geneva.  President  Remsen  made  a  statement  regarding 
the  present  condition  of  the  University  and  its  plans  for 
future  development,  with  special  reference  to  the  effort 
now  being  made  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  recent  offer 
of  the  General  Education  Board.  The  two  addresses  are 
printed  in  subsequent  pages ;  the  statement  will  be  issued 
in  separate  form  in  the  immediate  future. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  University 
was  conferred  upon  two  candidates,  viz.. 

Frederick  Harvey  Blodgett,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  S.  B.,  Rut- 
gers College,  1897,  and  M.  S.,  1899.  Subjects:  Botany,  Zoology, 
and  Geology.  Dissertation:  The  Origin  and  Development  of 
Bulbs  in  the  Genus  Erythroniwm.  Referees  on  Dissertation: 
Professors  Johnson  and  Livingston. 

Preston  Hampton  Edwards,  of  Darlington,  S.  C,  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.,  University  of  Virginia,  1900.  Subjects:  Physics,  Applied 
Electricity,  and  Mathematics.  Dissertation:  A  Method  for  the 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Musical  Tone.  Referees  on  Disserta- 
tion: Professor  Ames  and   Dr.  Anderson. 

The  Henrico  Medallion  for  1910  was  awarded  to  Henry 
McGilbert  Wagstaff  (Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1906),  in 
recognition  of  his  recent  contribution  to  the  University 
Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  entitled  "State 
Rights  and  Parties  in  North  Carolina." 


THE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
PEOPLE 

Robert  A.  Falconer,  ll.  d.,  litt.  d. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Within  the  last  few  years  Canada  has  become  interest- 
ing to  the  world.  The  change  has  been  as  sudden  as  it 
has  been  real.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  student  in  Britain,  Canadians  were  well  received 
individually,  but  very  few  of  the  Englishmen  whom  one 
met  seemed  to  bestow  much  thought  on  the  country  itself. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  average  man  was  not  strong 
on  geography  at  large,  and  in  individual  cases  the  indif- 
ference to  Canada  might  plausibly  be  charged  against  the 
modesty  or  commonplace  ability  of  the  Canadian  in 
calling  attention  to  his  country.  But  the  correspondence 
of  our  greatest  statesmen  also  often  contains  complaints 
of  the  apathy  of  the  Englishman  in  Canadian  concerns. 
He  was  so  immersed  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  that  he 
seemed  to  have  no  energy  left  for  the  dreams  of  the 
colonists;  and  the  complaint  is  still  made  by  Canadians 
that,  in  the  determination  of  conflicting  questions  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  your  American  diploma- 
tists have  exercised  a  larger  influence  on  their  English 
colleagues  than  was  due  to  the  inherent  justice  of  their 
respective  cases.  Of  course  on  such  matters  we  are  not 
impartial  judges. 

But  all  that  is  changed,  and  for  the  present  at  least 
we  are  interesting.  Not  that  the  individual  Canadian 
has  developed  brilliant  powers.  He  may  be  as  common- 
place as  ever,  but  we  are  believed  to  have  a  future.  A 
new  people  is  girding  herself  in  strength.  England  is 
proud  of  us,  and  the  old  continent  of  Europe  is  curious 
as  to  what  may  be  here. 
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Does  this  mean  that  the  interest  we  are  exciting  is  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  our  wheat-fields,  or  the  gold  of 
the  Yukon,  or  the  silver  of  Cobalt?  Assuredly  these  are 
sufficiently  startling,  and  in  all  ages  the  possibilities  of 
wealth  have  contributed  much  to  the  making  of  nations. 
Drawn  by  the  chances  to  make  a  good  living  multitudes 
are  coming  in.  Among  them  last  year  were  90,000 
Americans,  and  where  people  continue  to  enter  in  num- 
bers there  must  be  something  of  value  to  draw  them. 
But  we  do  not  owe  all  our  interest  to  the  convertibility 
of  our  national  resources  into  wealth,  vast  as  this  is. 

When  these  settlers  have  had  time  to  consider  their  new 
surroundings  in  the  Western  Provinces  they  will  discover 
that  others  have  already  prepared  for  their  coming.  They 
are  not  the  first  Canadians.  Laws  have  been  framed, 
the  country  has  been  policed,  schools  have  been  built, 
churches  have  been  established,  and  a  social  order  has 
been  outlined.  These  lines  have  been  laid  by  men  from 
the  older  provinces  who  took  possession  first  because  the 
country  was  their  own,  and  they  proceeded  with  confi- 
dence to  direct  the  channels  of  its  future  development. 
But  though  these  newcomers  did  not  create  the  Canadian 
nation,  they  have  served  to  awaken  the  world  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  Canadian  people  who  have  been  busily 
at  work  for  several  generations.  The  movement  of  the 
peoples  has  aroused  the  widespread  interest  in  us. 

You  who  are  our  nearest  neighbors  knew  far  more 
about  us  than  the  wider  world  of  Europe,  but  you,  too, 
have  been  surprised  partly  at  our  wealth,  partly  at  our 
tenacity  and  staying  power.  You  have  seen  that  in  spite 
of  the  abrogation  of  reciprocity  treaties  and  hostile 
tariffs  our  small  and  scattered  population  would  not 
follow  its  manifest  destiny. 

We  know  that  we  have  a  history  which  holds  the  secret 
of  our  present  position.  Our  fathers  struggled  for  ideals, 
which  they  believed  would  be  realized.  Within  our 
borders  there  have  been  enacted  things  both  momentous 
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and  romantic.  Readers  of  Parkman  remember  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  story  of  the  French  in  Canada.  Quebec  and 
Acadia  are  ancient  and  honourable,  and  we  have  had  a 
baptism  of  war.  But  the  most  momentous  part  of  our 
history  is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  Here  a 
people  have  been  educated  into  the  meaning  of  responsi- 
ble government,  and  have  fashioned  for  themselves  a 
stable  social  order.  Canada,  moreover,  is  a  beautiful 
country;  men  love  it  for  its  charm.  It  has  kindled  the 
imagination  of  the  patriot  and  kept  alive  the  memory  of 
the  exile. 

In  proceeding  to  analyze  the  elements  of  Canadian  Indi- 
viduality we  must  enter  upon  an  historic  study.  For  the 
present  I  confine  my  attention  to  the  older  English- 
speaking  provinces.  In  these  there  were  two  classes  of 
settlers — the  Loyalists,  and  grafted  upon  them  the  later 
immigration  from  Britain. 

(a)  The  Loyalists. — In  Ontario,  New  Brunswick  and 
portions  of  Nova  Scotia  these  were,  if  not  the  earliest, 
at  least  the  most  important  arrivals.  They  came  from 
the  United  States  at  the  Revolution — possibly  100,000 
strong — and  occupying  different  sections  of  these  prov- 
inces their  influence  was  widely  extended.  Of  late  a 
tardy  justice  has  been  done  on  both  sides  of  the  line  to 
these  people,  who  in  leaving  the  United  States  not  only 
had  to  endure  much  hardness,  but  abandoned  a  life  of 
great  average  comfort.  Just  as  really  as  those  whom 
they  left  they  cherished  their  ideal.  Different  from  their 
opponents  in  intellect  and  temperament  they  were  by 
nature  conservative.  Many  of  them  were  accomplished 
gentlemen  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  and  cultivation  asso- 
ciated with  social  rank.  With  pride  and  pleasure  they 
thought  of  their  relatives  in  storied  England,  for  which 
their  loyalty  was  instinctive,  based  not  on  reason  but  on 
affection  or  sentiment.  To  them  tradition  was  almost 
sacred.  The  King  of  England,  a  person  of  ancient 
lineage,  was  to  be  reverently  obeyed  from  afar.    British 
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institutions,  the  British  Parliament,  guaranteed  law  and 

order,  and  no  ill-treatnient  could  ever  divorce  them  from 
their  past. 

Probably  your  Fathers  of  Independence  had  greater 
intellectual  power.  Abstract  political  ideals  carried 
them  further,  and  men  like  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Frank- 
lin would  have  little  in  common  with  the  leading  loyal- 
ists, many  of  whom  could  answer  argument  only  by 
protests  of  loyalty  or  scorn.  In  addition  to  this  tempera- 
mental difference  the  antagonisms  were  embittered  1>\ 
the  treatment  they  received  from  their  revolting  fellow- 
citizens.  The  more  they  suffered,  the  more  they  abhorred 
revolutionists  and  all  their  ways,  and  the  more  they  clung 
to  Britain.  This  mutual  repulsion  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  war  of  1812.  Now  this  loyalist  factor  in  Canadian 
history  counts  for  much.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
some  loyalist  blood  in  their  veins,  and  these  not  the  least 
influential  of  the  population.  To  them  must,  as  a  rule, 
be  traced  the  strong  imperialist  sentiment  which  here 
and  there  expresses  itself  and  which  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  as  a  real  element  in  our  Canadian  life. 

(b).  During  the  half  century  from  1790  to  1810 
another  element  entered  the  country.  This  was  the 
immigration  from  Great  Britain.  A  few  of  these  were 
officers  and  soldiers  of  disbanded  regiments.  Others  were 
civil  officials  sent  out  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course  they  also  were  strongly  conservative, 
and  some  formed  affiliations  with  outstanding  loyalists. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  those  who  came  from  the 
Old  Land  were  farmers  accustomed  to  the  somewhat 
narrow  views  of  their  former  restricted  environment. 
They  settled  in  comparatively  homogeneous  groups  and 
preserved  together  their  inherited  opinions,  constituting 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  bits  of  the  old  world  of 
Britain  set  down  in  this  new  world.  But  it  was  not  the 
new  world  of  the  United  States.  Their  home  was  often 
a  wilderness;   no  large  cities  were  near  at  hand;   the 
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means  of  transportation  were  few.  There  were,  it  is  true, 
some  who  brought  or  adopted  ideas  then  fermenting  in 
the  cities  of  England  which  gave  its  flavour  to  the  liber- 
alism of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  rise  of  con- 
stitutional questions  thrust  those  reformers  to  the  front 
for  a  while,  but  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  tena- 
cious of  their  customs,  they  would  not  change  their 
habits  of  thought  or  life,  the  type  persisted.  Of  quite 
different  origin  and  temperament  from  the  loyalists  this 
second  stratum  of  our  population  was  also  distinctly  con- 
servative in  spirit. 

This  glance  at  the  history  of  Canada  explains  why  the 
American  turns  his  eye  back  with  some  superiority  upon 
the  slower-going  Canadian.  By  nature  he  is  averse  to 
sudden  change.  His  social  habits  and  business  methods 
have,  until  recent  years,  been  comparatively  constant. 
But  we  glory  in  our  shame.  This  essential  conservatism 
of  the  Canadian  people  exhibits  valuable  qualities.  It 
shows  itself  in  stability  of  habit  and  indicates  reliability 
of  character.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
average  Canadian  is  neither  fickle  nor  greatly  impres- 
sionable, is  steadfast  if  not  brilliant,  loyal  if  not 
emotional.  Another  manifestation  of  this  characteristic 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stress  he  lays  upon  law  and  order. 
Respect  for  law  is  as  universal  in  the  West  as  in  the  East. 
Our  newer  mining  camps  are,  as  a  rule,  brought  under 
civic  authority  without  much  difficulty,  thanks  to  the 
quality  of  the  people  and  to  the  Government  who  estab- 
lished the  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

Another  fact  of  history  has  had  its  effect  upon  the 
Canadian  character,  differentiating  it  from  that  of  our 
American  neighbours — I  mean  our  connection  with 
Britain  during  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  United  States  went  on  her 
own  way.  Up  till  then  the  ideals  of  the  two  countries 
in  politics,  literature,  social  affairs  were  on  the  whole 
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similar.  After  the  disruption  the  Americans  revolted 
from  things  English.  Embittered  by  the  struggle  they 
drew  their  inspiration  from  other  sources,  especially 
from  France.  Immigration  began  to  pour  in  from  every 
part  of  Europe,  and  set  tfoing  that  wonderful  process  of 
assimilation  which  shows  your  superb  vitality. 

Not  so  has  it  been  with  us  in  Canada.  Our  eyes  have 
consistently  been  turned  towards  Britain,  and  that  iu 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  frequent  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  mother  country  which  found  vent  in  a  fe^v 
spasmodic  local  outbreaks  of  annexation  sentiment,  or 
even  rebellion.  Of  independence  there  has  been  no  real 
thought.  Until  recently  this  loyalty  was  not  thoroughly 
appreciated  in  Britain.  Again  and  again  the  Home 
Government  was  disturbed  with  the  local  troubles  of  the 
Provinces,  and  in  good  earnest  the  question  was  often 
put,  why  should  these  turbulent  colonists  be  retained? 
That  frozen  north  was  no  land  of  promise.  As  late  as 
1871,  Sir  J.  A.  Macdonald  feared  lest  the  Fisheries 
Treaty  of  Washington  might  prove  fatal  to  the  Dominion. 
The  Canadians  were  dissatisfied,  the  English  were  im- 
patient, and  if  these  two  live  wires  made  a  short  circuit 
the  new  Dominion  of  Canada  would  perish,  and  all  his 
house  of  imperial  dreams  be  in  ruins.  But  the  passion- 
ate desire  of  the  Canadian  to  maintain  connection  with 
the  Old  Land  has  prevailed,  and  the  Canadian  character 
cannot  be  understood  if  this  affinity  for  and  living  appre- 
ciation of  the  Mother  Country  is  left  out  of  the  account. 

And  what  a  century  this  has  been  in  Britain.  Taught 
by  the  hard  discipline  of  governing  not  only  her  own 
kith  and  kin  beyond  the  seas,  but  also  many  peoples  of 
other  civilizations;  urged  by  the  necessities  of  her  own 
home  population,  Britain  has  advanced  far  in  the  under- 
standing and  practice  of  her  evolving  constitution.  Led 
by  able  men  working  in  a  small  country  they  have 
widened  their  suffrage,  extended  local  government,  faced 
unflinchingly  inveterate  social  problems,  enlarged  con- 
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stantly  the  conception  of  freedom  and  built  up  a  democ- 
racy responsive  in  the  long  run  to  high  ideals.  There 
have  been  political,  religious  and  social  struggles, 
wars,  conquests,  defeats,  and  splendid  administration  at 
home  and  abroad,  India  and  Egypt  and  of  late  South 
Africa  being  conspicuous  examples.  These  struggles  we 
have  watched  eagerly,  because  they  were  also  our  own. 
The  traditions  of  England  are  ours.  Pitt,  Peel,  Glad- 
stone belong  to  us.  Canadians  sit  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Today  the  Budget  and  the  House  of  Lords  are  dis- 
cussed by  our  people  with  the  keenest  interest.  The 
respective  leaders  are  understood  and  admired.  To  esti- 
mate accurately  the  influence  of  all  this  may  be  impos- 
sible, but  the  effect  is  both  intellectual  and  emotional. 
Our  thinking  is  coloured  by  British  conceptions. 

Under  the  guidance  of  British  thought  and  in  response 
to  her  ideals  of  Government,  we  have  developed  in  Canada 
a  form  of  government  which,  while  in  some  respects  sim- 
ilar to,  is  also  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  In  1867  there  was  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment the  British  North  America  Act  which  constituted 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  By  the  Act  of  Confederation  the 
rights  of  the  provinces  are  strictly  defined,  while  all  the 
residue  is  left  to  the  central  Government  at  Ottawa.  The 
provinces  have  a  complete  local  government  that  Britain 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  adopt,  and  the  powers  of  these 
provinces  being  defined  the  danger  of  State  rights  invad- 
ing the  larger  area  is  minimized.  The  larger  issues  as 
they  arise  mould  the  mind  not  only  of  one  province  but 
of  all  the  Confederation,  and  into  the  remotest  corners 
of  the  land  the  powerful  unifying  force  from  Ottawa 
penetrates. 

In  this  relationship  of  Dominion  and  Provinces  we 
differ  from  the  United  States.  Confederation  is  an  ex- 
pression of  Canadian  political  genius  guided,  of  course, 
occasionally  by  the  thought  of  such  statesmen  as  Durham 
and  Sydenham,  but  distinctly  created  by  the  Canadian 
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people  themselves.  The  struggle  for  responsible  govern- 
ment goes  back  far.  In  fact  not  much  more  than  a 
generation  elapsed  after  the  American  Revolution  until 
the  issues  were  raised  with  vigour  both  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  in  Canada.  Neither  the  Mother  Country 
nor  the  colonies  fully  understood  at  that  time  the  mean- 
ing of  responsible  government.  England  was  slow  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  the  American  Revolution.  Even  at 
home  the  common  people  were  not  fully  trusted,  much 
loss  the  colonials  of  the  wilds.  Prom  Britain  came 
Governors,  often  military  officers,  who  understood  little 
of  civil  government,  and  learned  what  little  they  knew 
of  the  provinces  from  permanent  officials  independent  of 
the  people.  In  Canada  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  they 
soon  found  among  the  loyalists  and  others  men  who 
still  believed  that  only  a  special  class  was  competent  to 
rule.  These  men  were  not  selfish  above  others,  but  con- 
scientiously adhered  to  certain  inherited  political 
maxims.  Among  the  people,  however,  there  were  some, 
and  these  occasionally  of  loyalist  ancestry,  who  knew 
that  the  secret  of  Britain's  greatness  lay  in  her  increas- 
ing comprehension  of  the  conception  of  Freedom,  and 
though  colonists  they  felt  that  they  had  a  right  to  a 
larger  share  of  self-government  than  had  hitherto  been 
granted  them.  Irritated  though  they  were  they  trusted 
England,  believing  that  if  she  once  knew  their  needs  she 
would  give  them  a  larger  measure  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. So  agitation  led  to  agitation  and  then  came  Lord 
Durham's  famous  report  outlining  a  scheme  which  was 
realized  in  Confederation. 

The  idea  of  responsible  self-government  within  a 
province  of  the  Empire  constituted  a  real  difficulty  even 
for  such  an  Englishman  as  Lord  John  Russell.  Would 
this  not  lead  inevitably  to  separation  was  the  question. 
Since  that  day  history  has  been  making  fast,  and  it  has 
taught  us  that  the  completer  the  self-government  of  the 
Colonies  the  greater  the  attachment  to  the  Motherland. 
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Freedom  cements  friendship.  Trust  begets  affection, 
which  is  the  only  true  bond  of  the  Empire.  This  dis- 
covery, however,  was  made  not  by  reasoning  nor  by  the 
political  philosophers,  but  by  tact,  practical  necessities 
and  the  logic  of  events.  Grown  careful  after  hard  experi- 
ence the  political  pilots  of  Britain  felt  their  way  along, 
taking  the  ship  of  state  through  the  fog  by  soundings, — 
often,  indeed,  having  to  lie  to  for  long  periods  when  these 
failed. 

Responsible  government  as  it  has  been  developed  in 
Canada  follows  the  British  system  very  closely.  A 
government  is  formed  by  a  premier  who  governs  through 
his  cabinet,  which  is  selected  by  him  from  elected  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  His  authority  is  simply  that  of  a 
leader  among  equals,  and  this  again  depends  upon  the 
following  that  may  be  secured  in  the  House.  As  long  as 
he  can  depend  upon  this  his  authority  is  paramount, 
because  no  one  above  him  is  vested  wTith  supreme  power. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
province  and  the  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion,  but 
no  real  power  for  the  direction  of  policy  is  vested  in 
them.  There  is  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  corre- 
spond to  your  autocratic  Governor  and  influential 
Speaker,  who  may  be  opposed  to  the  policy  of  your 
Governor.  The  Premier  leads,  and  if  he  dismisses  a 
colleague  he  may  have  to  count  upon  his  direct  opposi- 
tion in  the  House,  and  both  he  and  his  colleagues  are 
equally  responsible  to  their  constituents. 

It  seems  to  us  in  Canada  that  we  have  in  this  method 
distinct  advantages.  So  far,  at  least,  there  has  not  devel- 
oped under  it  anything  of  boss-rule,  though  it  is  too  soon 
to  predict  what  may  happen.  But  the  genius  of  the 
system  seems  to  be  opposed  to  autocracy.  Possibly  it 
appears  to  less  advantage  in  municipal  affairs  than  in 
provincial  and  dominion  governments,  and  some  consti- 
tutional authorities  are  inclined  to  favour  a  modification 
of  these  methods  in  the  government  of  our  cities. 
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Other  powerful  points  of  contact  between  Canada  and 
Britain  are  found  in  education  and  religion.  It  is  true 
that  our  common  schools  were  fashioned  on  the  model  set 
by  the  New  England  States.  The  systems  of  England 
or  Scotland  could  not  be  repeated  here.  But  it  has  not 
been  so  with  our  universities.  They  are  distinctly  home- 
grown. Nearly  all  our  universities  represent  struggle 
and  victory,  and  carry  in  them  marks  of  the  life-history 
of  the  several  provinces.  But  their  primary  ideals  have 
been  supplied  not  by  America  nor  Germany,  but  by 
Britain.  While  Oxford  and  Cambridge  provided  many  of 
our  most  distinguished  professors,  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow have  left  a  deep  impression  also  upon  the  general 
type.  For  decades  it  was  to  these  old  land  universities 
that  our  students  went  for  post-graduate  work,  until 
Johns  Hopkins  set  new  standards  on  this  side,  and  other 
great  American  universities  offered  generous  hospitality 
to  our  students. 

In  religious  affairs  the  connection  is  still  more  marked. 
The  influence  of  the  churches  in  Canada  penetrates 
deeply  into  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  true  that  the 
Americans  have  by  their  effective  organization  and  deep 
conviction  contributed  to  the  shaping  of  the  practical 
religious  methods  of  the  Canadian.  (This  is  due  not  only 
to  the  admirable  quality  of  the  best  American  life,  but 
to  our  similar  social  and  natural  environment.)  In  mat- 
ters ecclesiastical,  however,  our  churches  have  their  affilia- 
tions with  Britain,  and  the  theological  teaching  in  the 
colleges  is  drawn  from  British  schools.  As  in  politics, 
so  in  the  church,  the  leaders  of  Britain  are  familiar  by 
name  to  our  people. 

Hitherto,  Canada  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  Anglo 
Saxon  country,  and  that  she  will  remain  so  predomi- 
nantly I  have  no  doubt,  but  there  is  another  extremely 
important  partner  in  our  life.  Quebec  most  ancient, 
most  conservative,  tenacious  of  her  language,  her  laws, 
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her  religion,  and  rapidly  increasing,  will  not  be  absorbed 
as  are  foreign  peoples  in  the  United  States.  Quebec 
remains  a  bit  of  Old  France,  as  it  was  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  sentiment  and  conviction.  The  province  is 
immense,  rich  and  beautiful,  the  scene  of  historical  trans- 
actions second  to  none  in  importance  upon  this  continent, 
and  it  abounds  in  picturesque  traditions.  Like  an  island 
the  privileges  and  opinions  of  Quebec  divide  the  stream 
of  our  national  life  into  two  portions,  which  often  unite, 
but  are  liable  to  be  dissevered  again  by  obstacles  of 
policy  or  custom.  Doubtless  such  diversity  lends  interest 
to  our  country,  but  at  times  we  are  made  to  realize  that 
the  volume  of  common  sentiment  is  not  so  deep  and  full 
as  it  might  be. 

Quebec,  however,  has  added  a  distinct  quality  to  the 
Canadian  character.  It  is,  of  course,  a  thoroughly  con- 
servative power,  by  far  the  most  so  in  the  Dominion. 
The  common  people  of  the  province  cling  to  their  cus- 
toms. That  education  will  in  time  develop  in  them  some 
of  the  finest  qualities  of  the  French  character,  its  grace, 
its  brilliancy,  its  romanticism,  is  extremely  probable. 
Indeed  they  have  already  given  us  Lothbiniere,  Frechette 
and  Laurier,  and  in  the  future  many  others  will  add 
colour  to  the  sober  hues  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  web. 

But  the  most  important  contribution  made  by  Quebec 
to  the  life  of  the  Dominion  apart  from  her  own  inherent 
value,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the  discipline  she  gives  us  in 
the  meaning  of  liberty.  Quebec  has  to  be  listened  to. 
Ontario  cannot  always  have  her  own  way,  nor  in  the 
future  will  the  combined  English-speaking  provinces  be 
able  to  ignore  her  mind.  The  long  days  of  coalitions 
between  men  of  different  races  and  creeds,  and  the  fre- 
quent deadlocks  between  Ontario  and  Quebec  made  the 
necessity  for  a  larger  union  acute,  and  Confederation  was 
the  result  in  1867.  Since  then  there  have  been  many  com- 
plaints that  Quebec  has  exercised  undue  power,  but  the 
Dominion  has  not  only  held  together,  but  has  grown  in 
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strength,  and  there  is  a1  present,  to  all  appearance,  no 
sign  of  danger.  The  peoples  arc  becoming  much  more 
tolerant.  They  have  been  wonderfully  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  the  minority;  and  if  Lord  Acton's  view  is  cor- 
rect that  the  treatment  of  the  minorities  is  one  of  the 
surest  tests  of  freedom,  Canada  is  learning  the  lesson. 
Acton  also  writes:  "The  co-existence  of  several  nations 
under  the  same  state  is  a  test  as  well  as  the  best  security 
for  its  freedom.  It  is  also  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
of  civilization."  The  rest  of  Canada  would  by  no  means 
subscribe  to  this,  and  there  is  no  virtue  in  the  Canadian 
because  he  has  so  far  accepted  this  ideal  conception  of 
liberty.  The  necessity  has  been  laid  upon  him  to  adapt 
himself  to  a  situation  in  which  another  race,  another 
language,  another  dominant  church  are  permanent  fac- 
tors. Irritants  they  have  often  been,  but  he  has  dis- 
covered that  liberty  is  a  very  health-giving  balm. 

Ontario  and  the  other  provinces  are  strongly  Protestant 
in  religion.  Among  the  denominations  Methodists  are 
the  most  numerous  and  not  the  least  connectional.  The 
Orange  order  also  has  a  large  membership.  And  yet 
seventeen  years  ago  Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompson  was  chosen 
premier  of  this  Dominion,  and  held  unquestioned 
supremacy  over  the  conservative  party  and  gained  the 
respect  of  the  liberals.  Now  Sir  John  Thompson  had  been 
brought  up  a  Methodist,  but  shortly  before  he  entered 
politics  he  became  a  convinced  and  devout  Roman 
Catholic. 

A  few  years  afterwards  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  French 
Roman  Catholic,  entered  upon  his  reign,  which  has  now 
been  unchallenged  for  fourteen  years.  Even  Conserva- 
tives admit  that  he  is  the  most  distinguished  parlia- 
mentarian of  today  in  the  Dominion.  I  doubt  whether 
in  England  or  the  United  States  such  leadership  would 
be  possible.  It  is  because  for  generations  we  have  been 
forced    to    be    mutually    considerate    that    Sir    Wilfrid 
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Laurier  has  been  able  to  accomplish  something  of  his 
purpose,  as  he  lately  thus  expressed  it: 

k'I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to  promote  peace  and 
harmonv  in  this  country.  I  have  told  the  people  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  'You  must  put  upon  the  altar  of  our 
country  whatever  prejudices  and  preferences  you  may 
have.'  I  have  told  the  people  of  Ontario  and  of  all  the 
other  Provinces,  'You,  too,  must  lay  on  the  altar  of  our 
country  whatever  preferences  and  prejudices  you  may 
have.'  That,  I  think,  is  the  secret  of  whatever  success 
I  may  have  had  during  the  last  thirteen  years." 

The  East  is  now  set  in  its  ways.  Its  type  is  fixed  and 
doubtless  will  change  but  little,  and  it  is  of  the  Eastern 
man  that  we  think  when  we  speak  of  the  Canadian.  But 
this  will  not  long  be  so.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  it  is 
the  peoples  now  occupying  the  West  who  awakened  the 
world  to  the  fact  that  Canada  has  been  a  rudimentary 
nation.  Even  in  the  minds  of  the  Canadians  the  fact  of 
the  West  was  essential  to  their  belief  in  their  national 
future.  For  generations  the  Northwest  impressed  the 
imagination  of  our  political  leaders.  This  great,  lone 
land,  the  home  of  the  Indian  and  the  buffalo,  the  domain 
of  the  half-breed  trapper  and  of  the  servants  of  the 
Northwest  and  Hudson  Bay  Companies,  was  a  mysterious 
background.  Intrepid  explorers  had  discovered  its  enor- 
mous river  systems ;  rumors  of  its  wealth  sifted  through 
barriers  however  well  guarded,  and  its  mystery,  silence 
and  potential  resources  appealed  to  the  men  of  the  East 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  did  the  Western  Ocean  and 
America  to  the  Englishmen  of  Elizabeth's  day. 

Men  from  the  East  began  to  force  their  way  into  these 
preserves  in  spite  of  resistance  by  trading  companies 
and  half-breeds ;  and  after  insurrection,  tentative  govern- 
ment and  much  hardship  the  fact  of  wheat  was  demon- 
strated. Then  came  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  the 
Canadian   Pacific   Railway,   British   Columbia,   and   the 
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newer  provinces  in  turn.  This  was  the  process  of  the 
occupancy  of  the  West  by  the  East.  Men  from  the  older 
provinces  entered  in;  they  brought  their  Canadian  life 
with  them,  and  that  Canadian  type  of  the  East  is  power- 
ful and  so  far  has  prevailed  in  the  West.  It  seems  to  be 
strong  enough  to  assimilate  those  who  now  are  coming 
from  other  lands,  just  as  your  life  has  done  with  your 
immigration.  However,  the  West  modified  by  the  energy 
and  hopefulness  of  the  new  environment  is  now  com- 
mencing to  react  upon  the  East. 

But  this  brings  me  to  the  threshold  of  the  future,  and 
I  have  not  the  eye  of  the  seer  to  read  with  any  accuracy 
the  visions  which  our  enthusiastic  patriots  are  ever 
eager  to  conjure  up  for  our  delectation. 


THE  GENEVA  CELEBRATION  OF  1900 
James  W.  Bright,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d. 

CAROLINE  DONOVAN  PROFESSOR  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 


In  the  month  of  July  of  last  summer,  the  University 
of  Geneva  observed  a  celebration  in  which  the  European 
nations  and  America  were  impelled  to  take  more  than  an 
ordinary  degree  of  interest.  The  occasion  was  too  sig- 
nificant in  its  relations  to  the  history  of  church,  educa- 
tion, and  State  to  be  regarded  with  that  complacency, 
bordering  on  apathy  or  indifference,  that  becomes  almost 
a  positive  and  aggressive  virtue  in  such  a  year  as  1909, 
in  which  commemorative  events  crowded  so  thick  for  re- 
sponsive recognition. 

It  was  a  double  celebration,  described  in  the  official 
language  of  the  programme  as  consisting  of  two 
"Jubilees."     The  first  of  these  was  the  Jubilee  of  the 
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Church  of  Geneva,  commemorating  the  four-hundreth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Calvin.  This  observance, 
begun  on  the  second  day  of  the  month,  extended  its 
special  ecclesiastic  functions  over  three  days,  when  the 
more  general  entertainment  of  the  theological  delegates 
merged  it  into  the  opening  days  of  the  second  Jubilee, 
which  ended  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month.  The  official 
title  of  the  second  Jubilee  was  "the  three  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  college."  It 
was,  in  other  words,  the  celebration  of  the  founding,  by 
John  Calvin,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  of  the  academy  that 
afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  the  University  of 
Geneva.  Both  Jubilees  were  thus  united  in  the  sentiment 
that  was  attached  to  the  name  of  John  Calvin.  The 
meaning  of  the  life  and  work  of  Calvin  is  expressed,  by 
universal  acknowledgment,  in  the  religious,  educational, 
and  political  history,  and  in  the  consequent  world-wide 
influence  of  Geneva, — of  Geneva,  destined  to  respond  to 
unusual  stimuli  because  of  its  peculiar  geographical 
position,  where  national  boundaries  were  wont  to  be  dis- 
puted, and  where  important  highways  of  travel  have  con- 
verged for  centuries, — a  position  favorable  of  access  to 
fugitives  from  neighboring  nations,  and  favorable  to  ex- 
perimentation in  civics  and  in  faith. 

The  proceedings  of  the  double  celebration,  occupying 
nine  days,  were  varied  in  the  usual  manner.  The  visiting 
delegates  were  received  now  by  the  university,  now  by 
the  State,  now  by  distinguished  patrons  of  both.  There 
were  sermons,  addresses,  discourses,  and  allocutions ; 
special  exhibits  in  libraries  and  museums;  processions, 
garden-parties,  excursions  on  the  lake,  and  historic  pa- 
geantry. All  these  events  were  at  every  suspected  interval 
closely  connected  into  an  unbroken  series  by  specially 
arranged  dejeuners,  dinners,  and  banquets. 

Whatever  occurrence  one  might  select  for  minuter 
description  or  for  comment,  it  would  be  characterized  by 
the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  all  that  was  done, — the  spirit 
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of  cordial  hospitality  without  obtrusive  externalities;  of 
appropriately  sustained  dignity  with  sincerest  good 
fellowship;  and  especially  of  that  candor  of  heart  and 
honesty  of  intellect  that  rightly  defines  the  often  grossly 
misapplied  word,  academic. 

It  was  a  memorable  experience  to  hear  a  sermon  de- 
livered from  Calvin's  own  pulpit.  The  preacher  under- 
stood the  significance  of  the  occasion  and  discussed  the 
fundamental  problem  of  religious  faith  with  the  calm 
strength  of  a  reverent  mind  that  was  trained  in  the 
apprehension  of  science  and  philosophy.  It  was  not 
precisely  a  sermon  that  Calvin  himself  might  have 
preached  in  his  day.  The  Institutes  did  not  admit  the 
doctrine  of  "progressive  revelation";  but  since  that  time 
another  variety  of  progressive  revelation  has  been  in 
progress  in  the  world,  and  a  Calvin  of  to-day  would  surely 
be  its  most  eager  student  and  zealous  advocate.  The  re- 
flection must  have  been  entertained  in  the  mind  of  many 
an  auditor  on  the  occasion  of  this  academic  sermon  that 
a  cycle  was  being  closed  that  began  with  what  must  be 
regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  notorious  academic  sermon 
ever  delivered.  When  Calvin  was  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  living  in  Paris,  he  had  already  become  the  potential 
leader  of  the  new  movement  in  France.  Just  then  Nicolas 
Cop,  the  newly  elected  rector  of  the  Sorbonne,  delivered, 
on  All  Saints'  Day  in  the  year  1533,  his  inaugural  ser- 
mon, in  which  he  courageously  defended  the  new 
measures  of  humanist  reform.  The  opposition  aroused 
by  "Cop's  address,"  as  it  is  commonly  named,  gave  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  cause  supported  by  the  King's 
sister,  Marguerite  d'Angouleme,  but  Calvin  was  accused 
of  having  composed  the  sermon  of  his  young  friend,  the 
rector,  and  under  this  accusation  exiled  himself  from 
Paris  to  begin  that  career  in  avowed  leadership  for  which 
the  world  honors  him.  To  regard  "Cop's  address"  as  the 
opening  of  the  era  that  was  closed  at  Geneva  last  summer 
is,  I  think,  no  vain  figure.    It  helps  the  mind  to  reflect  on 
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that  long  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  thought  as  on 
an  organic  whole,  with  a  definite  beginning,  with  related 
parts,  and  with  a  definitely  attained  end. 

And  surely  no  more  impressive  event  could  have  been 
devised  as  a  dramatic  symbol  of  the  close  of  this  cycle 
than  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  official  letters  and 
allocutions  of  the  French  delegates.  At  the  head  of  a 
long  line  of  the  institutional  representatives  of  the 
learning  and  culture  of  the  nation,  came  the  delegates  of 
the  French  Academy  and  of  the  University  of  Paris.  The 
concealment  and  exile  of  Calvin,  long  ago  imposed  by  the 
University  of  Paris,  had  wrought  out  its  predestined 
effects,  and  the  University  of  Paris  was  now  openly  cor- 
dial and  deferential  in  acknowledging  the  progress  of  the 
centuries  through  increase  of  knowledge  and  revision  of 
opinions. 

The  expert  historian  of  theological  doctrine  would,  I 
am  sure,  also  agree  that  such  a  change  in  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  Calvin's  system  of  teachings  has  taken  place  in 
the  present  day  as  to  mark  the  close  of  the  era  of  a 
minutely  dogmatic  Calvinism.  Calvin  was  a  theologian 
of  transcendent  ability.  To  quote  the  judgment  of  Pro- 
fessor Williston  Walker:  "In  Calvin's  exposition  the 
theology  of  the  Keformation  age  rose  to  a  clearness  and 
dignity  of  statement  and  a  logical  precision  of  definition 
that  have  never  been  surpassed.  A  logician  of  critical 
acumen,  a  lawyer  by  training,  a  master  of  Latin  and 
French  expression,  a  humanist,  a  student  of  history  and 
of  Christian  antiquity,  Calvin  brought  to  the  service  of 
Christian  theology  gifts  which  must  always  make  the 
Institutes  a  classic  presentation  of  doctrine.  But  to 
recognize  the  transcendent  qualities  of  his  work  is  by  no 
means  to  assert  its  perpetuity.  His  system  has  been  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  modification  and  super- 
session, which  seems  essential  to  all  progress  even  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  deepest  of  Christian  verities."  .  .  . 
To  continue  in  the  words  of  Professor  Walker:     "Most 
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universally  abandoned  is  Calvin's  conception  of  the  duty 
of  civil  rulers  to  guard  the  purity  of  the  church.  A  trial 
like  that  of  Servetus  has  happily  long  been  impossible; 
and  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  subscribers  to  Servetus's 
monument  at  Geneva  is  that  of  the  Consistory  of  the 
present  Genevan  Church  which  traces  its  historic  con- 
tinuity from  his  foundation."  There  are  other  equally 
obvious  details  of  change  in  the  present  attitude  of 
mind  toward  that  system  of  doctrine  that  was  once  so 
powerful  in  moulding  the  religious  history  of  Europe  and 
America;  but  if  these  details  are  obvious  they  are  also 
technical, — a  singular  proof  that  Calvinistic  traditions 
have  made  us  all  to  be  incipient  theologians. 

But  if  one  era  closes  the  reign  of  dogma,  the  next  opens 
upon  the  less  fettered  domination  of  the  permanent  ele- 
ments of  Calvinism.  The  professional  expert  declares 
that  "Calvin's  system  .  .  .  laid  a  profound  emphasis 
on  Christian  intelligence.  Its  appeal  was  primarily  to 
the  intellect,  and  it  has  trained  a  sturdy  race  of  thinkers 
on  the  problems  of  faith  wherever  it  has  gone.  It  has 
been  the  foe  of  popular  ignorance,  and  of  shallow,  emo- 
tional, or  sentimental  views  of  Christian  truth.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  crowning  historic  significance  of  Calvinism 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  valuation  of  character.  ...  In 
this  respect  Calvin's  system  has  been  like  a  tonic  in  the 
blood,  and  its  educative  effects  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
lands  in  which  it  has  held  sway  even  among  those  who 
have  departed  widely  from  his  habit  of  thought.  The 
spiritual  indebtedness  of  western  Europe  and  of  North 
America  to  the  educative  influence  of  Calvin's  theology 
is  well-nigh  measureless." 

The  permanent  elements  of  Calvin's  system  of  thought 
extend  into  the  spheres  of  political  liberty  and  of  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Patton,  with  his  professional  interest  rightly 
centered  in  the  Institutes,  has  called  these  elements  the 
by-products  of  the  system.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Calvin's  civic  theories  and  educational  plans  were 
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closely  knit  up  with  his  theology.-  In  his  mind  these 
large  questions  of  statecraft  and  of  training  the  intel- 
lect were  not  by-concernments,  but  organic  parts  of  the 
whole  religious  duty  of  man.  As  has  been  said,  however, 
certain  technical  details  of  doctrine  have  lost  an  empha- 
sis that  is  irrecoverable,  and  this  has  set  free  the  per- 
durable truths  of  virtuous  and  intelligent  citizenship. 
President  Eliot,  catching  at  the  nimble  phrases  of  Presi- 
dent Patton,  has  responded,  "I  am,  however,  an  advocate 
of  the  by-product  of  Calvinism.  It  was  an  immense  by- 
product— political  freedom;  and  that  fruition  is  enough 
for  me." 

By  common  consent  it  is  to  Calvin  that  one  of  the 
greatest  of  single  debts  is  due  for  the  growth  of  civil 
liberty  in  Europe  and  America.  This  stupendous  ac- 
knowledgment, I  say,  is  made  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  historians.  And  it  is  also  admitted  that  the 
Genevan  reformer  thought  so  profoundly  on  the  nature 
of  God  and  man  and  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  under 
conditions  of  State  and  social  organization  that  there 
must  always  remain  an  important  residuum  of  operative 
power  in  his  system  of  speculation  and  experimentation. 
It  is  thus  that  Calvinism  "lives  now  with  a  mighty  youth." 
The  reformer  is  henceforth  to  be  revered  not  so  much  for 
technical  theological  doctrine  as  for  timely  leadership  in 
the  philosophic  and  practical  teaching  of  certain  primary 
principles  in  the  theory  of  the  enlightened  progress  of  the 
individual  man  and  of  human  society. 

"Intelligence,  not  ignorance,  was  to  Calvin  the  mother 
of  piety."  His  theory  of  reform,  therefore,  embraced  the 
education  of  the  pastors  of  the  church.  He  himself  was 
always  engaged  in  teaching,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty,  which 
also  proved  to  be  near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  the  academy  at  Geneva. 

Calvin  began  his  school  very  much  in  the  manner  that 
has  become  known  to  us  here  through  the  "launching  of 
a  university."     This   coincidence   is   nothing   less   than 
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proof  that  there  is  but  one  true  method  for  the  founding 
of  a  university.  Secure  three  or  four  or  more  great 
scholars  as  teachers,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Calvin  began 
(as  did  President  Oilman)  with  the  Professorship  of 
Greek.  Theodore  Beza,  then  at  the  school  in  Lausanne, 
was  designated  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  college  that 
was  to  be  opened  the  next  year. 

With  a  slight  variation  in  the  suggested  parallelism  of 
history,  the  celebrated  Beza  did  not,  however,  at  the 
actual  opening  of  the  school,  June  5,  1559,  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  this  first  office,  but  had  in  the  interim  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  the  school,  which  was  then  formalh' 
inaugurated  by  his  official  address.  Under  the  general 
guidance  of  Calvin  and  the  rectorship  of  Beza  the 
academy  began  with  three  distinguished  professors  (for 
Greek,  Philosophy,  and  Hebrew),  who,  by  reason  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  school  of  Lausanne,  had  also  been  in- 
duced to  remove  thence  to  Geneva.  Calvin  and  Beza  gave 
instruction  in  theology,  "though  without  professional 
title."  This  was  the  university  proper,  the  scholia  pub- 
lico,; but  the  institution  also  embraced  a  department  of 
secondary  instruction,  a  scholia  privata  or  gymnasium, 
graded  into  classes  with  a  regent  over  each.  This  lower 
school  provided  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
city.  The  university  courses  were  for  students  of  theo- 
logy, and  these  would  come  from  abroad.  Calvin's  plan 
was  to  make  this  "the  theological  seminary  of  Reformed 
Protestantism."  The  additional  courses  in  law  and 
medicine,  although  included  in  the  plan  from  the  first, 
were  not  established  until  after  his  death.  The  number 
and  quality  of  its  students  gave  immediate  assurance  of 
the  success  of  the  institution.  Its  fame  as  the  fountain 
of  Protestant  theology  at  once  began  to  attract  those 
foreign  students,  with  reference  to  whom  Calvin  said 
"that  he  had  received  six  thousand  young  men  as  wood 
and  sent  them  back  as  arrows."  These  winged  arrows 
carried  the  message  of  the  Genevan  master  into  France, 
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the  Netherlands,  Scotland,  and  England.  "No  other 
force,"  says  Professor  Walker,  "was  so  powerful  in  dis- 
seminating Calvin's  ideals,  save  his  Institutes,  and  no 
school  in  all  Protestantism  ranked  higher  in  public  re- 
pute for  a  century  after  his  death.  Its  honorable  history 
has  continued  to  the  present  day." 

In  establishing  the  academy,  Calvin  had  material  diffi- 
culties to  overcome.  Geneva  was  a  small  city,  having, 
probably,  less  than  8,000  inhabitants.  As  late  as  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  numbered  only  22,000  inhabitants,  and  its 
population  is  today  equal  to  only  one-tenth  of  that  of 
Baltimore.  This  little  city  republic  was  also  poor;  but 
Calvin  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  gifts  and  legacies.  His 
initial  success  was  followed  in  the  ensuing  years  by 
hundreds  of  gifts  to  the  new  institution.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  that  public  interest  in  education,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  forms,  which  has  finally  brought  to 
the  city  and  canton  of  Geneva  the  distinction  of  devoting 
a  larger  share  of  public  funds  to  the  university  and  the 
schools  than  is  thus  expended  by  any  other  city  or  State. 

Calvin  had  himself  been  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
effecting  industrial  reform  and  growth  in  Geneva;  he 
was  therefore  in  a  special  sense  warranted  in  his  appeal 
for  public  support  of  the  institution  that  was  to  crown 
his  coherent  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  Just  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  George  Washington  would  have 
reasoned  and  did  reason,  so  Calvin  was  persuaded  that 
the  deepest  meaning  that  the  history  of  Geneva  could 
ever  have  would  be  the  meaning  imparted  to  it  by  its 
university;  and  this  was  the  meaning  that  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  delegates  of  universities  and  colleges  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  recently  they  united  in 
reverential  tribute  to  one  of  the  smallest,  yet  most  influ- 
ential, institutions  of  learning  in  the  world. 

In  the  lineal  inheritance  of  Calvinistic  influences  in 
America,  Puritan  New  England  was,  of  course,  a  pre- 
ferred heir.     But  there  was  a  collateral  bestowal  by  the 
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University  of  Geneva  upon  Virginia  that  deserves  to  be 
kept  in  perpetual  remembrance.  This  was  involved  in  a 
novel  incident  in  the  history  of  American  universities, 
made  familiar  to  the  wider  public  through  one  of  the 
published  investigations  of  our  late  Professor  Herbert 
B.  Adams.  I  refer  to  the  act  of  Thomas  Jefferson  iu 
seriously  proposing  "to  translate  the  Academy  of  Geneva 
in  a  body  to  this  country" ;  to  transplant  the  institution, 
root  and  branch,  from  its  native  soil  to  that  of  Virginia. 
*  While  upon  foreign  missions  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,"  writes  Professor  Adams,  "Jefferson  kept 
making  inquiries  into  the  best  systems  of  university 
education  in  the  Old  World."  After  expressing  various 
judgments  he  finally  wrote,  in  the  year  1701,  as  follows: 
"With  respect  to  the  schools  of  Europe  my  mind  is  per- 
fectly made  up,  and  on  full  inquiry.  The  best  in  the 
world  is  Edinburgh.  ...  On  the  continent  of  Europe, 
no  place  is  comparable  to  Geneva."  After  his  return  to 
America,  it  is  reported  that  he  was  wont  to  speak  of 
these  universities  as  "the  two  eyes  of  Europe."  Before 
that  return,  however,  the  academic  repose  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva  became  disturbed  by  reason  of  having 
fallen  into  disfavor  with  the  revolutionary  party,  and 
this  circumstance  led  Jefferson  somewhat  precipitously 
to  indulge  the  belief  that  he  could,  without  detriment  to 
either  side,  transplant  one  of  the  eyes  of  Europe  into  an 
American  socket.  But  Washington,  to  whom  the  plan 
was  at  once  submitted,  disapproved  of  such  drastic  sur- 
gery, and  his  arguments  prevailed.  The  new  country  was 
not  yet  prepared  for  a  national  university,  this  was  the 
implication,  and  in  no  conceivable  circumstances,  prob- 
ably, could  such  a  mechanical  transference  ever  be  advan- 
tageous. 

This  extraordinary  incident  connects  the  names  of 
Calvin,  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  three  of  the  most 
eminent  advocates  of  the  university  as  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  economy  of  the  Commonwealth.     Jefferson 
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surveyed  his  life  and  concluded  with  the  wish  that  future 
generations  might  know  him  for  the  accomplishment  of 
three  acts  of  public  service:  The  composition  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  conception  of  the 
statute  of  Virginia  for  religious  freedom,  and  the 
founding  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Washington 
served  as  chancellor  of  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
from  a  time  preceding  his  presidency  of  the  United 
States  to  the  end  of  his  life;  and  he  was  the  father  of  the 
idea  of  a  national  university.  When  Calvin  contemplated 
future  observances  of  a  commemorative  character  he 
esteemed  only  one  day  in  the  year  worthy  to  be  distin- 
guished by  an  annual  jubilee,  it  was  the  5th  day  of  June, 
the  birthday  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 

The  observance  of  Founder's  Day  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  has  purposely  been  made  coincident  with  the 
commemoration  of  the  father  of  the  idea  of  a  national 
University  in  America.  This  idea,  however,  links  Wash- 
ington with  Jefferson,  and  both  with  Calvin,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  clear  title  to  a  very  true  and  not  too  remote 
relation  between  our  exercises  today  and  the  elaborate 
historic  observances  at  Geneva  last  summer.  In  other 
words,  is  it  not  deeply  true  that  our  Founder's  Day  must 
always  be  specifically  commemorative  of  these  three 
great  men,  high-priests  in  the  service  of  human  progress? 
And  if  we  hearken  to  the  teaching  of  their  lives,  inter- 
preting the  culminating  aim  of  their  most  devoted  efforts, 
we  shall  be  freshly  admonished,  from  year  to  year,  that 
a  commonwealth  derives  its  highest  power  and  surest 
distinction  from  its  university. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  was  held  immediately  after  the  public  exercises 
of  Commemoration  Day.  The  ballot  for  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows : 

President,  J.  Whitridge  Williams;  Secretary,  William 
S.  Bansemer;  Treasurer,  Horace  E.  Flack;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Edward  C.  Armstrong,  Randolph  Barton,  Jr.,  G. 
Stewart  Brown,  Alfred  E.  L.  Dohme,  Reid  Hunt. 

It  was  announced  that  the  ballot  for  members  of  the 
Alumni  Council,  to  succeed  those  retiring  in  May,  1910, 
had  resulted  as  follows:  Thomas  S.  Baker,  Thomas  R. 
Brown,  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 

The  Alumni  Council  is  now  constituted  as  follows,  in 
addition  to  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  who 
is  a  member  ex  officio: 

Term  expiring  May,  1911 

George  D.  Penniman,  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould, 

J.  Hall  Pleasants.  Allan  McLane. 

Term  expiring  May,  1912 

Charles  M.  Andrews,  Charles  M.  Stewart, 

J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  Douglas  H.  Thomas. 

Term  expiring  May,  1913 

Charles  P.  Neill,  Joseph  H.  Pratt, 

Walter  H.  Page,  George  L.  Radcliffe. 

Term  expiring  May,  1914 

Thomas  S.  Baker,  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr. 

Thomas  R.  Brown,  St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 

Alumni  Dinner* 

In  the  evening  the  annual  banquet  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Belvedere.  Many  distinguished  guests  honored  the 
Alumni  by  their  presence.     Among  them  were  the  German 

*For  this  account  of  the  Alumni  dinner  acknowledgment  is 
made  to  The  News-Letter  of  March  7,  1910. 
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Ambassador,  Count  Bernstorff,  and  President  Falconer, 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Count  Bernstorff  in  his 
admirable  address  dwelt  on  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
and  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  German 
Empire  and  this  country,  and  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  intercourse  between  the  universities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries is  a  potent  factor  in  arousing  and  strengthening  feel- 
ings of  good-will.  He  emphasized  the  value  of  a  univer- 
sity to  a  country,  and  pointed  out  how  his  government 
turns  to  the  professors  in  the  various  German  universities 
for  the  solution  of  many  problems  and  for  the  settlement 
of  many  disturbing  questions. 

The  unusual  impression  produced  by  President  Fal- 
coner's address  in  the  morning  gave  additional  interest 
to  his  discussion — more  informal  in  manner,  but  no  less 
attractive  and  instructive — of  the  ideal  of  a  university. 
The  relation  of  supreme  devotion  and  absolute  loyalty 
which  it  should  maintain  toward  truth;  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  character  which  should  distinguish  its  students ; 
the  services  which  it  may  render  to  its  community  and  to 
the  world, — such  points  as  these  were  dwelt  upon  with  an 
earnestness  and  force  and  sympathy  which  came  home  to 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

President  Kemsen  spoke  of  the  value  of  academic  free- 
dom and  showed  the  tendency  toward  the  application  of 
the  policy  of  protection,  protection  to  "infant  industries," 
as  exhibited  in  the  many  money  prizes  offered  to  graduace 
students.  He  uttered  a  word  of  warning  against  the 
abuses  that  have  come  into  the  graduate  work  of  the  uni- 
versities,— the  pauperizing  of  the  student  by  excessive  dis- 
tribution of  fellowships  and  scholarships,  the  danger  to 
the  young  investigator  from  the  foundation  of  institutions 
of  special  research  and  investigation  which  make  no  de- 
mands upon  him  as  a  teacher,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  one 
of  the  most  potent  aids  to  clarity  of  thought  and  largeness 
of  view,  and  the  danger,  that  might  not  at  first  thought 
appear,  in  the  demand  of  the  community  or  the  govern- 
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ment  for  his  services  in  connection  with  undertakings, 
official  and  semi-official,  that  absorb  his  time  and  his 
energies. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Keyser,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
assured  the  Alumni  of  his  hearty  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
est shown  by  them  in  their  Alma  Mater  and  in  the  efforts 
made  at  the  present  time  by  the  Trustees  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  General  Education  Board  upon 
their  offer  of  f 250,000  to. the  University.  The  Trustees 
look  to  the  Alumni  to  assist  them  in  this  undertaking,  and 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  and  benefit  their  Alma 
Mater.  With  this  end  in  view  he  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  Alumni  Council  in  their  efforts  to  co-operate 
in  the  great  task. 

Dr.  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Endowment  of  the  Alumni  Council,  and  representing  that 
body  on  this  occasion,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  and  effect 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Alumni.  He  said  that  aca- 
demic discussion  of  the  best  methods  of  raising  funds  was 
a  futile  waste  of  time,  and  that  abstract  preparations  for 
an  endowment  campaign  should  cease.  Men  are  not  per- 
suaded to  give  money  by  logical  arguments  carefully 
drawn  up  and  nicely  expressed.  They  respond  only  to 
enthusiasm,  to  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  of  friendly 
rivalry.  Once  get  men  giving  and  others  will  give.  Get 
the  ball  started  and  it  will  continue  to  roll.  For  his  part 
he  stood  ready  to  co-operate  and  to  do  his  best  to  pay  a 
share  of  the  debt  he  owed  the  University  for  what  he  had 
received  here  as  a  graduate  student  and  as  a  holder  of  a 
fellowship.  To  do  the  work  effectively,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  necessary  to  divide  up  the  attacking  forces,  to  differ- 
entiate the  objects  sought  for,  to  separate  into  com- 
mittees, each  with  some  specific  purpose  of  a  nature  to 
appeal  to  the  individual  approached.  Let  there  be  a 
"Rowland  Fund"  for  the  advancement  of  the  study  of 
physics,  a  Gilman  memorial  housing  those  interests  that 
Dr.   Gilman  had  especially  at  heart,  and  other  similar 
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definite  purposes  for  which  money  is  to  be  collected;  a 
Gilman  Fund  would  be  that  to  which  he  would  specially 
like  to  devote  his  efforts. 

Last  came  the  representative  of  the  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker,  City  Solicitor  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Baker  spoke  with  all  the  freedom  of  a  practised  advo- 
cate, with  great  clearness  of  voice  and  a  ringing  tone  of 
conviction.  He  was  puzzled,  he  said,  to  note  how  perplex- 
ing is  the  question  of  raising  money  for  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  In  the  Middle  West  financial  sup- 
port is  always  so  spontaneously  given  that  he  found 
it  hard  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  we  find 
ourselves  confronted.  Mr.  Baker  spoke  at  length  upon 
the  social  conditions  existing  in  the  Middle  West,  with 
an  eloquence  and  understanding  that  held  the  atten- 
tion of  all  present.  He  declared  that  that  section  of  the 
country,  freed  somewhat  today  from  the  thraldom  of  cor- 
rupt political  despotism,  was  now  seething  with  socialistic 
doctrines  and  tendencies;  and  that,  although  much  good 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  placing  of  healthful  restric- 
tions around  the  employment  of  child  labor,  restrictions 
fundamental  to  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
manhood  in  the  country,  and  in  the  passing  of  other  laws, 
still  mere  law  was  only  a  partial  remedy,  and  the  only 
salvation  lay  in  raising  the  standard  of  men.  Here  was 
the  opportunity  and  duty  of  the  University.  Turn  out 
men  that  cannot  steal  and  lie,  men  whose  prejudices  are 
softened  in  the  presence  of  higher  knowledge  and  broader 
experience,  men  to  whom  the  search  for  truth  and  belief 
in  the  truth  are  higher  than  the  business  of  feathering 
the  nest  and  lining  the  pocket.  Let  the  University,  to  use 
the  imagery  of  Calvin,  referred  to  in  the  morning,  receive 
us  as  wood  and  return  us  to  the  world  fashioned  as  arrows 
to  pierce  the  fallacies  that  are  constantly  menacing  our 
personal  and  national  welfare. 


Greetings  by  telegraph  were  received  from  Alumni  at 
West  Virginia  University,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  University  of  Washington. 


ENUMERATION  OF  CLASSES,   SECOND 
HALF-YEAR,  1909-1910 


MATHEMATICS     (57   Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory 

Higher  Geometry:  Professor  Morley.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (10) 

Bacon,    C.    L.  Robinson,   L.   B.  Sparrow,  C.  M.  Winger,    R.   M. 

Hodgson,  J.  E.  Rodders.   T.   G.  Tracey,  J.    I.  Xovng,   M.   M. 

Miller,   B.    I.  Rowe,  J.  E. 

Finite  Groups:  Associate  Professor  Coble.  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (7) 

Asheraft,    T.    B.  Hodgson.  J.  E.  Rowe.    J.    E.  Winger,    R.    M. 

Conner,   J.    R.  Miller,   B.   I.  Tracey.   J.   I. 

Theory  of  Functions:  Dr.  Cohen.  Wednesday  and  Friday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  26.     (5) 

Agnew,    P.    G.  Meyer,  C.  F.  Rodgers,  T.   G.  Young,    M.    M. 

MacKenzie,     D. 

Theory   of   Numbers:    Dr.   Cohex.     Tuesday,   11  a.  m.,  Friday, 

9  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (7) 

Asheraft,   T.    B.  Miller,   B.   I.  Rowe,   J.   E.  Winger,    R.    M. 

Conner,   J.   R.  Robinson,   L.   B.  Tracey,  J.   I. 

Elementary  Differential  Equations:  Dr.  Cohex.  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Rooms  26  and  27.     (3) 

Anthony,  A.   I.  Hewlett,  C.  W.  Xieholson,    P.    J. 

Determinants;  Projective  Geometry:  (Undergraduate  Mathe- 
matics 3 ) :  Professor  Hulburt.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
12  m.,  Room  27.     (7) 

Bouslough,  R.  W.        Hewlett,   C.  W.  Nicholson,  P.  J.  Steckel,     W.    L. 

Elliott,   D.   S.  Hulburt,  E.  O.  Speas,    W.   E. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus:  (Undergraduate  Mathe- 
matics 2) :  Professor  Hulburt.  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  27.     (14) 

Applebaum.  H.  S.  Fulton,    J.   S.  Liirman,   T.   G.  Price,   T.    B. 

Carroll,   J.   D.  Gail.  G.  W.  Miller,   E.  Reeside,    J.    B. 

Disney,  H.  B.  Gorton,    A.    F.  Paulus,  M.  G.  Waxrnan,    M.   H. 

Easter,  J.   W.  Lloyd,  H.  H. 

Algebra;  Solid  Geometry:  (Undergraduate  Mathematics  1): 
Associate  Professor  Coble.     Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 

10  a.  m.,  Room  27.     (20) 

Brodie,  L.  M.  Hardy,   G.  E.  W.  Ober,    G.    C.  Richardson,  J.  E. 

Burka,    S.   M.  Hildebrandt,  F.M.  Pieper,    E.    J.  Sattler,    A.   E. 

Carter,  P.   O.  Jacobs,   L.   L.  Porter,  C.  C.  Schapiro,   H. 

Ellicott,    C.    E.  Marston,  J.   H.  Randolph,    A.  M.        Tull,   M.  G. 

Gruse,   W.   A.  Novak,   E.  Ray,    W.  Wolman,  A. 

32 
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PHYSICS     (61   Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory- 
Physical  Seminary:     Professor  Ames.     Friday,  5  p.  m.,  Room 
25.     (14) 

Agnew,    P.    G.  Gait,  R.  H.  MacKenzie,  D.  Parsons,  L.  A. 

Anthony,   A.   I.  Gorton,  W.   S.  Meyer,  C.  F.  Sparrow.    C.    M. 

Bailey,  L.  M.  Hewlett,    C.   W.  Nicholson,  P.  J.  Speas,   W.   E. 

Brannock,  N.   F.  Lalime,   J.   B. 

Journal   Meeting:     Professor  Ames.     Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room 
25.     (14) 

♦  Agnew,    P.    G.  Gait,  R.  H.  MacKenzie,  D.  Parsons,  L.  A. 

Anthony,   A.   I.  Gorton,    W.    S.  Meyer,  C.   F.  Sparrow,    C.    M. 

Bailey,    L.    M.  Hewlett,   C.   W.  Nicholson,  P.  J.  Speas,   W.   E. 

Brannock,  N.  F.  Lalime,  J.   B. 

Heat  Conduction   and   Light:    Professor  Ames.     Daily,  except 
Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (9) 

Agnew,    P.    G.  Gorton,  W.  S.  Lalime,   J.   B.  Meyer,    C.    F. 

Bailey.    L.    M.  Hewlett,   C.    W.  MacKenzie,  D.  Sparrow,  C.  M. 

Gait,  R.  H. 

Light:    Professor  Wood.    Monday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  12  m. 
(4) 

Bailey,  L.   M.  Hewlett,    C.    W.  MacKenzie,  D.  Meyer,    C.    F. 

Discharge    of    Electricity    through    Gases:     Professor   Wood. 
Thursday,  5  p.  m.     (8) 

Bailey,  L.   M.  Gorton,  W.  S.  Lalime,   J.   B.  Meyer,  C.  F. 

Gait,  R.  H.  Hewlett.    C.   W.  MacKenzie,  D.  Sparrow,    C.    M. 

Applied  Electricity:    (Second      Year):      Associate      Professor 
Whitehead.    Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (6) 

Agnew,    P.    G.  Gorton,  W.  S.  MacKenzie,  D.  Meyer,    C.    F. 

Bailey,  L.  M.  Lalime,  J.   B. 

Applied  Electricity:    (First  Year) :  Associate  Professor  White- 
head.    Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (4) 

Agnew,    P.    G.  Breyer,  F.  G.  Le  Compte,  T.  R.        Winston,  L.  G. 

Celestial  Mechanics:    Dr.  Anderson.    Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, 11  a.  m.,  Room  34.     (2) 

Gorton,  W.  S.  Winger,   R.  M. 

General    Astronomy:    Dr.    Anderson.     Monday,    Tuesday,   and 
Wednesday,  5  p.  m.,  Room  18.     (8) 

Anthony,  A.  I.  Brannock,    N.    F.       MacKenzie,  D.  Tracey,  J.  I. 

Bailey,  L.  M.  Hewlett,    C.   W.  Nicholson,   P.   J.         Winger,   R.   M. 

Light:     (Undergraduate  Physics   3):      Dr.   Pfund.     Wednesday, 
11  a.  m.,  Monday  and  Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  24.     (5) 

Anthony,  A.  I.  Hosford,    H.   H.  Nicholson,    P.    J.        Speas,   W.   E. 

Bouslough,  R.  W. 
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Electricity  and  Magnetism:  (Undergraduate  Physics  2):  Pro- 
fessor Bliss.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
24.     (10) 


Anthony,   A.  I. 
Bouslough,  R.  W. 
Bryan,  E.  B. 


Chandler,    J. 
Elliott,   D.   S. 
Hulburt.  E.  O. 


Nicholson,   P.  J. 
Speas,    W.   E. 


Steckel,  W.  L. 
Young,  M.  M. 


General  Physics:  (Undergraduate  Physics  1):  Professor 
Ames.  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  18. 
(36) 


Applebaum,  H.  S. 
Bobbltt,   L.   B. 
Brannock,    N.    F. 
Bryan,   E.    B. 
Burgan,    H.    C. 
Carroll,  J.  D. 
Dickey,    A. 
Easter,  J.  W. 
Fulton,   J.   S. 


Gall,    G.    W. 
Get*,  C.  L. 
Hering,    H.    B. 
Homlet,   H. 
Makel,    H.    P. 
Martin,  E.  D. 
McCabe,   R.    S. 
Merrick,  S.  S. 
Mulllkin,   R.   N. 


Murray,  J.  G. 
Musser,   H.    H. 
Niles,  E.   H. 
Preston,  G.   H. 
Price,   T.    B. 
Reeslde,   J.   B. 
Rogers,  E.   L. 
Sears,   J.   D. 
Starck,  A.  L.  T. 


Steele,  H.  W. 
Stewart,   H.   P. 
Stollenwerck.E.C. 
Sweltzer,    G.    I. 
Tappan,    B. 
Uhler,   J.   E. 
Warner,  C.  L. 
Wolfe,  J.   R. 
Wolman,  L. 


Laboratory  Work:  Professors  Ames,  Wood,  and  Bliss,  Associate 
Professor  Whitehead,  Dr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Pfund.  Daily,  except 
Saturday,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  Saturday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.     (56) 


Agnew,    P.    G. 
Anthony,   A.  I. 
Applebaum,  H.  S. 
Bailey,  L.   M. 
Bobbitt,  L.   B. 
Bouslough,  R.  W. 
Brannock,   N.  F. 
Breyer,  F.   G. 
Burgan,   H.   C. 
Carroll,  J.   D. 
Dickey,    A. 
Easter,  J.   W. 
Elliott,  D.  S. 
Fulton,  J.  S. 


Gall,    G.    W. 
Gait,   R.   H. 
Getz,  0.  L. 
Gorton,  W.  S. 
Hering,  H.  B. 
Hewlett,   C.  W. 
Homlet,   H. 
Hosford,   H.  H. 
Hulburt,  E.  O. 
Lalime,  J.  B. 
MacKenzie,   D. 
Makel,  H.  P. 
Martin,  E.  D. 
McCabe,  R.   S. 


Merrick,    S.    S. 
Meyer,   C.   F. 
Mullikln,   R.   N. 
Murray,  J.  G. 
Musser,   H.   H. 
Nicholson,    P.    J. 
Niles,   E.   H. 
Preston,   G.   H. 
Price,   T.    B. 
Reeside,  J.  B. 
Rogers,   E.   L. 
Sears,  J.  D. 
Sparrow,  C.  M. 
Speas,  W.  E. 


Starok.    A.    L.   T. 
Steckel.  W.  L. 
Steele,  H.  W. 
Stewart,   H.   P. 
Stollenwerck.E.C. 
Sweltzer,  G.  I. 
Tappan,   B. 
Tracey,   J.   I. 
Warner,    C.    L. 
Winger,  R.  ML 
Winston,  L.  G. 
Wolfe,  J.   R. 
Wolman.   L. 
Young,  M.  M. 


CHEMISTRY     (109  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory 

Carbon  Compounds:    President  Remsen.    Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, 9  a.  m.     (31) 


Bransky,   O.   E. 
Breyer,  F.  G. 
Carpenter,    J.    L. 
Chandler,   J. 
Clark,   W.  M. 
Clarke,   W.   F. 
Dangler,   F.   S. 
Doetsch,  E.   P. 


Eyssell,  H.  O. 
Guy,  J.  S. 
Harrison,  J.  P. 
Holmes,  A.  D. 
Hosford,    H.    H. 
Krelder,   H.   R. 


Loy,     S.     K. 
Marshall,    E.    K. 
McGhee,    J.    L. 
Myers,    C.    N. 
Neal,   R. 
Reinhardt.W.A.A. 


Shrader,   J.   H. 
Springer,   A. 
Van  Doren,    L. 
Wallingford,  J.  W. 
White,    G.    F. 
Wightman,   E.  P. 


Le  Compte,  T.  R.        Robertson,   H.  C.        Winston,  L.   G. 


Loomls,  N.  E. 


Schneeberger,    P. 


Journal   Meeting:     President  Remsen.     Monday,  9  a.  m.     The 
instructors  in  Chemistry  and  the  following  students: 


Bransky,  O.  E. 
Breyer,  F.   G. 
Carpenter,  J.  L. 
Chandler,    J. 
Clark,   W.  M. 
Clarke,   W.   F. 
Dengler,   F.   S. 
Doetsch,  E.   P. 


Eyssell,  H.  O. 
Guy,  J.  S. 
Harrison,  J.  P. 
Holmes,  A.  D. 
Hosford,  H.  H. 
Kreider,  H.  R. 
Loomis,  N.  E. 
Loy,   S.   K. 


Marshall,   E.  K. 
McGhee,   J.    L. 
Myers,   C.    N. 
Neal,    R. 
Reid,    E.    E. 
Reinhardt.W.A.A. 
Robertson,   H.   C. 
Shrader,  J.  H. 


Springer.   A. 
Strong,   W.  W. 
Turner,    B.    B. 
Van  Doren,    L. 
West,   A.  P. 
White,    G.   F. 
Wightman,  E.  P. 
Winston,   L.   G. 
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Inorganic  Chemistry; 

9  a.  m.     (32) 


Professor  Morse.    Thursday  and  Friday, 


Bransky,    O.    E. 
Breyer,   F.   G. 
Carpenter,    J.   L. 
Chandler,   J. 
Clark,   W.   M. 
Clarke,    W.    F. 
Davis,   P.   B. 
Dengler,   F.    S. 


Doetsch,  E.  P. 
Eyssell,  H.  O. 
Guy,  J.  S. 
Harrison,  J.  P. 
Holmes,  A.  D. 
Hosford,  H.  H. 
Kreider,   H.   R. 


Loomis,    N.    E. 
Loy,   S.    K. 
Marshall,   E.   K. 
McGhee.   J.    L. 
Myers,  C.  N. 
Neal,  R. 
Reinhardt.W.A.A. 


Schneeberger,     P. 
Shrader,   J.   H. 
Springer,    A. 
Van   Doren,    L. 
Wallingford.J.W. 
White,    G.    F. 
Wightman,   E.    P. 


Le  Compte,  T.  R.        Robertson,   H.    C.        Winston,   L.   G. 

Physical  Chemistry:     Professor  Jones.     Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  10  a.  m.     (23) 


Carpenter,  J.  L. 
Chandler,    J. 
Cooke,   C.   W. 
Dengler,  F.   S. 
Eyssell,   H.   O. 
Harrison,    J.    P. 


Holmes,    A.    D. 
Hopkins,    O.    B. 
Hosford,    H.    H. 
Hunter,   J.   F. 
Le  Compte,  T.  R. 
Loomis,    N.    E. 


Marshall,   E.    K. 
McGhee,    J.    L. 
Myers,  C.   N. 
Neal,  R. 

Reinhardt.W.A.A. 
Schneeberger,    P. 


Shrader,   J.    H. 
Springer,    A. 
Van  Doren,    L. 
Wightman,   E.   P. 
Winston,  L.   G. 


Electrical    Theory   of    Matter   and    Radioactivity: 

Jones.    Monday,  5  p.  m.     (25) 


Professor 


Carpenter,  J.  L. 
Chandler,  J. 
Davis,   P.   B. 
Dengler,  F.  S. 
Eyssell,  H.  O. 
Guy,  J.   S. 
Harrison,  J.  P. 


Holmes,  A.  D. 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hosford,  H.   H. 
Le  Compte,  T.  R. 
Loomis,   N.  E. 
Marshall,   E.    K. 


McGhee,  J.  L. 
Myers,  C.   N. 
Neal,   R. 
Reid,  E.  E. 
Reinhardt,   W.  A.  A. 
Schneeberger,   P. 


Shrader,  J.  H. 
Springer,  A.,  Jr. 
Van  Doren,   L. 
West.    A.    P. 
Wightman,   E.    P. 
Winston,    L.    E. 


Undergraduate  Chemistry  4:     Professor  Renouf  and  Dr.  Gil- 
pin.   Six  hours'  laboratory  work  weekly.     (2) 


Murray,    J.    G. 


Wallis,   B.    F. 


Organic  Chemistry:  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  3):     Dr.  Gilpin. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Hopkins  Hall.     (14) 

F. 


Brannock,    N. 
Davis,    P.    B. 
Frederick,    E.    L. 
Greensfelder.E.L. 


Linden,  H. 
Makel,  H.  P. 
Marvel,  N.  C. 
Murray,    J.    G. 


Reeside,    J.    B. 

Robinson,    A. 

Wallis,    B.    F. 


Wharton,  L.  R. 
Wile,    H.    F. 
Woods,    A.   C. 


Inorganic  Chemistry:  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  2):  Dr.  Gil- 
pin. Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m., 
Hopkins  Hall.     (31) 


Belt.  D.  K. 
Brannock,  N. 
Bryan,  E.  B. 
Burka,  S.  M. 
Clary,  E.  B. 
Disney,  H.  B. 
Elliott,  D.  S. 
Goddard.  C.  H. 


F. 


Gorton,   A.  F. 
Grempler,  W.  E. 
Haynes,   N.   W. 
Homlet,   H. 
Hopkins,    M.    B. 
Huck,    J.    G. 
Hulburt,  E.   O. 
Lawton,  D.   D. 


Lee,   F.   C. 
Lloyd,    H.    H. 
Liirman,   T.   G. 
Manger,   W.   O. 
Miller,   E. 
Paulus,    M.    G. 


Sutton,   A.   C. 
Wagner,    H.    M. 
Waxman,   M.   H. 
Wharton,  L.  R. 
White,    E.    C. 
Wile,    H.    F. 


Schmeisser,   G.  L.        Wolman,   L. 
Steckel,   W.   L. 


General  Chemistry:  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  1):  Professor 
Renouf.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Hopkins  Hall. 
(29) 


Brannock,    N.    F.  Jacobs,  L.    L.  Porter,  C.  C. 

Carter,   P.   O.  LeCron,    N.    F.  Price,   T.   B. 

Chambliss,    P.    C.  Marston,   J.    H.  Randolph,    A. 

Ellicott,   C.   E.  McCabe,    R.    S.  Ray,    W. 

Fleischmann,    E.  M.  Novak,    E.  Richardson,  J. 

Gruse,   W.   A.  Ober,    G.    C.  Sattler,   A.  E. 

Hardy,  G.   E.   W.  Pieper,   E.    J.  Schapiro,    H. 
Hildebrandt.F.M. 


Schultz,    G.    J. 
Sears,   J.   D. 
Siegmund,    H.    B. 
Simon,   C.    H. 
Stollenwerck.E.C. 
Tull,    M.    G. 
Wolman,   A. 
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Laboratory  Work:  President  Remsen,  Professors  Mobsc, 
Renouf,  Jones,  Associate  Professor  Acree,  Dr.  Gilpin,  and 
Assistants.     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (100) 


Belt,    D.    K. 

Gram,  W.  A. 

Ifarrel,  .v.  C. 

Sears,   J.    D. 

Brannock,    N.    F. 

Guy,    J.    S. 

McCabe,   it.   B 

Shrader,   J.    H 

Bransky,    O.    B. 

Hardy,   0.    B.    W. 

McGhee,  J.  L. 

Siegmund,    H.    V.. 

Breyer,   F.  G. 

Harrison,    J.    P. 

Miller,    E. 

Simon,   C.    II. 

Brodie,    L.    M. 

I  In  vik'S,    N.    W. 

Murray,    J.    G. 

Springer,    A. 

Bryan,   E.    B. 

Hildebrandt.F.M. 

Myers,    C.    N. 

Bteekel,  W.  L. 

Burka,    S.   M. 

Holmes,   A.   D. 

Neal,  R. 

Stollenwerck.E.C. 

Carpenter,  J.  L. 

Homlet,     II. 

Novak,   E. 

Strong,  W.  W. 

Carter,    P.    0. 

Hopkins,    M.    B. 

Ober,    G.    C. 

Sutton,   A.    C. 

Chambliss,    P.    C. 

Ilosford,    H.    H. 

Paulus,    M.    G. 

Tull,    M.    G. 

Chandler,  J. 

Huck,    J.    G. 

Pieper,    E.    J. 

Turner.  B.  B. 

Clark,   W.    M. 

Hulburt,    E.    0. 

Porter,    C.    C. 

Van  Doren,    L. 

Clarke,    W.    F. 

Jacobs,   L.   L. 

Price,   T.    B. 

Wagner,  H.   M. 

Clary,    E.    B. 

Kreider,   II.    R. 

Randolph,    A. 

M. 

Wallingford.  .1.  A. 

Davis,    P.    B. 

Lawton,    D.   D. 

Ray,    W. 

Wallis,  B.  r. 

Dengler,   F.   S. 

Le  Compte,  T.  It. 

Reeside,    J.    B, 

Waxman,   M.   H. 

Disney,    H.    P. 

LeCron,    N.    F. 

Reid,    E.    E. 

West,    A.    P. 

Doetsch,   E.   P. 

Lee,    F.    C. 

Bernhardt)   W. 

A.  A. 

Wharton,    L.    R. 

Ellicott,    C.    E. 

Linden,    H. 

Richardson,  J. 

E. 

White,    E.    C. 

Elliott,   D.    S. 

Lloyd,    H.    H. 

Robertson,    II. 

C. 

White,   G.    F. 

BysBell,   H.   0. 

Loomis,  N.  E. 

Robinson,    A. 

Wightman,    E.   P. 

Fleischmanii,    E. 

Loy,   S.   K. 

Sattler,  A.   E. 

Wile,    H.    F. 

Frederick,   E.    L. 

Liirman,   T.    G. 

Schapiro,   II. 

Winston,  L.   G. 

Green  sf  elder ,  E .  L. 

Makel,   H.   P. 

Schmeisser,   G. 

L. 

Wolman,    A. 

Goddard,  C.  H. 

Manger,  W.   0. 

Schneeberger, 

P. 

Wolman,   L. 

Gorton,  A.  F. 

Marshall,   E.   K. 

Schultz,  G.  J. 

Woods,    A.   C. 

Grempler,    W.    E. 

Marston,    J.    H. 

GEOLOGY     (32  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Geological  Laboratory- 


Geological  Conference:  Professor  Clark.  Tuesday,  9  a.  m. 
The  instructors  and  students  in  the  department  of  Geology. 
(14) 


Berry,    E.   W. 
Bibbins,   A. 
Cooke,    C.    W. 
Gardner,    J.    A. 


Herald,   F.   A. 
Hopkins,    O.    B. 
Hunter,   J.   F. 
Little,    H.    P. 


Mathews,    E.    B. 
Mertie,    J.    B. 
Price,    W.    A. 


Reid,    H.    F. 
Swartz,   C.   K. 
Williams,   R.    C. 


Paleontology:    Professor  Clark. 


Cooke,    C.    W. 
Gardner,   J.   A. 


Hopkins,  O.   B. 
Hunter,    J.    F. 


Monday,  10  a.  m.     (7) 

Little,    H.  P.  Williams,    R.    C. 

Mertie,    J.    B. 


Economic  Geology:   Professor  Clark.    Tuesday,  10  a.  m.     (7) 

Little,  H.   P.  Williams,  R.  C. 

Mertie,  J.  B. 

Professor  Reid.     Thursday  and  Friday,  9 


Cooke,    C.   W. 
Gardner,  J.  A. 


Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 


Geological  Physics: 

a.  m.     (8) 


Cooke,   C.   W. 
Gardner,   J.   A. 


Hopkins,   O.   B. 
Hunter,    J.    F. 


Little,   H.  P. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 


Price,  W.  A. 
Williams,   R.  C. 


Petrography:  Professor  Mathews.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, 11  a.  m. ;  laboratory  work,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  2  to  5 
p.  m.     (9) 


Cooke,    C.    W. 
Gardner,   J.   A. 
Herald,   F.   A. 


Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 


Little,    H.    P. 
McCaughey,  W.  J. 


Mertie,   J.    B. 
Williams,   R.   C 
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Geological  Field  Methods:     Professor  Mathews.     Weekly  trips 
during  the  spring,  as  conditions  permit.     (9) 


Cooke,   c.  w. 
Gardner,   J.   A. 
Herald,   F.   A. 

Paleobotany: 

(11) 

Cooke,   C.    W. 
Gardner,   J.   A. 
Herald,    F.    A. 


Hopkins.  O.   B. 
Hunter,  J.   F. 


Little,   H.  P. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 


Price,    W.    A. 
Williams,    R.   C. 


Mr.  Berry.     Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m. 


Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Jones,   W.   R. 


Little,  H.  P. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Price,    W.    A. 


Mineralogy;     Petrography     (elementary) 

Geology  2) :     Associate  Professor  Swartz. 
Wednesday,  12  m.     (10) 


Sharp,   L.    W. 
Williams,   R.   C. 


( Undergraduate 
Monday,  Tuesday, 


DaTis,  P.  B. 
Guy,  J.   S. 
Herald,    F.    A. 


Hunter,  J.  F. 
Lloyd,  H.  H. 
Price,    W.    A. 


Paulus,    M.    G.  Wallis,    B.   F. 

Starck,   A.    L.    T.        Williams,    R.    C. 


Elements  of  Geology:  (Undergraduate  Geology  1) :  Associate 
Professor  Swartz.  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wed- 
nesday, 11  a.  m.     (13) 


Belt,  D.  K. 
Bransky,  O.   E. 
Draper,  O.  H. 
Frederick,  E.  L. 


Greensfelder.E.L. 
Herald,  F.  A. 
Holmes,    J.    M. 


Marvel,  N.  C. 
Price,  W.  A. 
Schneeberger,  P. 


Siegmund,    H.    B. 
Todes,  G.  H. 
Wagner,    H.    M. 


Laboratory  Work:  Professors  Clark,  Reid,  Mathews,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Swartz,  Mr.  Berry.  Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
(30) 


Belt,   D.  K. 
Bransky,  O.  E. 
Cooke,   C.    W. 
Davis,  P.  B. 
Draper,  O.  H. 
Frederick,    E.    L. 
Gardner,   J.    A. 
Greensfelc!e<*,E.L. 


Guy,    J.    S. 
Herald,  F.  A. 
Holmes,    A.    D. 
Holmes,    J.    M. 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 
Jones,    W.    R. 
Little,    H.    P. 


Lloyd,  H.  H. 
McCaughey,  W.J. 
Marvel,  N.  C. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Price,  W.  A. 
Paulus,  M.  G. 


Sharp,    L.    W. 
Siegmund,    H.    B. 
Starck,    A.   L.   T. 
Todes,  G.  H. 
Wagner,  H.  M. 
Wallis,   B.   F. 


Schneeberger,     P.        Williams,    R.    C. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY     (76  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Biological  Laboratory  and  in  the  Botanical 
Laboratory   at  Homewood 


Zoological     Seminary:     Professors     Jennings     and     Andrews. 
Saturday  evenings.     (10) 


Blodgett.  F.  II. 
Brown,  W.  H. 
Oowles,  R.  P. 


Estabrook,  A. 
Givler,  J.  P. 
Grave,    B.    H. 


Hargitt,   G.   T. 
Jones,  W.   R. 


Wilson.  C.  B. 
York,  H.  H. 


Zoological  and  Botanical  Journal  Club:     Professors  Andrews, 
Jennings,  Johnson,  and  Livingston.    Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (15) 


Blodgett,   F.    H.  Givler,  J.   P. 

Brown,   W.  H.  Grave,   B.    H. 

Cowles,    R.    P.  Grave,    C. 

Estabrook,   A.   H.  Hargitt,    G.   T. 


Jones,    W.    R.  Sharp,   L.    W. 

Kellicott,   W.   E.  Wilson,   C.   B. 

Mast.    S.    O.  York,    H.    H. 
Middle  ton,    A.    R. 
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Botanical  Seminary:  Professor  Johnson.  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday, 9  a.  m.     (5) 

Blodgett,   F.   H.  Jones,   W.    R.  Sharp,   L.    W.  York,    H.    H. 

Brown,   W.   H. 

Reproduction  and  Phylogeny  of  Plants:  Professor  Johnson. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
2  to  5  p.  m.     (3) 

Jones,    W.   R.  Sharp,   L.   W.  York,   H.   H. 

Plant  Physiology:  (Cell  Physiology):  Professor  Livingston. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  afternoons  at  "Homewood." 
(7) 

Blodgett,  F.  H.  Estabrook,   A.   H.        Jones,   W.    R.  York,   H.   H. 

Brown,  W.  H.  Hawkins,   L.   A.  Sharp,   L.   W. 

Botany:  (Undergraduate  Biology  3):  Professor  Johnson. 
Thursday  and  Friday,  2  to  5  p.  m.     (1) 

Middleton,  A.  R. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates:  (Undergraduate  Biol- 
ogy 2):  Dr.  Cowles.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m., 
till  March  15.     (4) 

Givler,  J.  P.  Middleton,   A.   R.        Musser,  H.  H.  Woods,   A.   C. 


Bacteriology:  (Undergraduate  Biology  2):  Dr.  Cowles.  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.;  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2  to 
5  p.  m.,  after  March  15.     (4) 

Givler,    J.    P.  Middleton,   A.    R.        Musser,   H.   H.  Woods,   A.   C. 

General  Biology:  (Undergraduate  Biology  1):  Professor 
Andrews.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.;  Thursday  and 
Friday,  2  to  5  p.  m.,  till  March  15.     (18) 

Clary,  E.   B.  Hopkins,   M.   B.  Robinson,  A.  Tappan,    B. 

Gaar,    J.    R.  Huck,   J.    G.  Schmeisser,  G.  L.  Tilghman,  0.  H. 

Goddard,    C.    H.  Lee,    F.    G.  Sharp,   L.   W.  Warner,    C.    L. 

Grempler,  W.  E.  Manger,  W.   O.  Sutton,   A.   C.  Will,   T.   S. 

Haynes,  N.  W.  Pickering,    G.    E. 

Embryology:  (Undergraduate  Biology  1):  Professor  Andrews. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.;  Thursday  and  Friday, 
2  to  5  p.  m.,  March  15  to  June  1.     (45) 

Clary,  E.   B.  Huck,   J.   G.  Robinson,  A.  Tappan,  B. 

Gaar,  J.  R.  Lee,  F.  C.  Schmeisser,  G.  L.  Tilghman,  C.  H. 

Goddard,  C.  H.  Manger,  W.  O.  Sharp,  L.  W.  Warner,  C.  L. 

Haynes,  N.  W.  Pickering,  G.  E.  Sutton,  A.  C.  Will,   T.   S. 
Hopkins,  M.  B. 

The  following  medical  students  take  the  lectures  only: 

Acker,  G    N.  Hagan,  H.  H.  Laubach,    C.    A.  Reddish,  W.  D. 

Bender,  M.  B.  Hampton,  H.  H.  Levy,  R.  L.  Rivers,  T.  M. 

Brennan,  J.  T.  Hinton,  C.  C.  McGuire,  P.  F.  Rockwood,  E.  M. 

Cave,   H.  W.  Howard,  L.  Moore,  C.  H.  Shaw,   A. 

Eaton,  A.  C.  Hume,  E.  E.  Newman,  H.  H.  Spencer,  R.  R. 

Gerdine,  L.  Keister,  W.  S.  Ormond,    J.    K.  Trask,  L.  S. 

Graham,   C.   F.  Kieffer,  R.  F.  Post,    L.    T.  Trudeau,  F.  B. 
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Natural  History:  Professor  Grave  and  Dr.  Blodgett.  Monday, 
10  a.  m.,  2  to  4  p.  m.;  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  2  to  5  p.  m.;  Friday, 
10  a.  m.  to  12  m., — February  to  June.     (17) 


Brady,  L. 
Christhilf.    E.    R. 
Clift,   R.   E. 
Dickinson,    J.    S. 
Donoho,  E.  S. 


Dyer,  S.  D. 
Gillet,    G.    M. 
Gminder,    A.    R. 
Marshall,  J.  H. 


Martin,  J.  C. 
Meekins,   L.  W. 
Melamet,  K. 
Miller,  L.   B. 


Opper,  J.  C. 
Penniman,  J.A.D. 
Rusk,    G.   Y. 
Schmied,  O.  K. 


Laboratory  Work:  Professors  Andrews,  Jennings,  Johnson, 
and  Livingston,  Associate  Professor  Grave,  Dr.  Cowles,  Mr. 
York.     Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     (48) 


Brady,    L. 
Blodgett,    F.    H. 
Brown,    W.    H. 
Christhilf,    E.    R. 
Clary,    E.    B. 
Clift,    R.    E. 
Dickinson,    J.    S. 
Donoho,   E.    S. 
Dyer,    S.    D. 
Estabrook,   A.   H. 
Gaar,    J.    R. 
Gillet,    G.    M. 


Givler,   J.   P. 
Gminder,    A.    R. 
Goddard,    C.    H. 
Grave,    B.    H. 
Grempler,    W.    E. 
Hargitt,    G.   T. 
Hawkins,    L.    A. 
Haynes,  N.  W. 
Hopkins,  M.   B. 
Huck,   J.   G. 
Jones,    W.    R. 
Lee,    F.    C. 


Manger,   W.   O. 
Marshall,  J.  H. 
Martin,  J.  C. 
Meekins,  L.  W. 
Melamet,   K. 
Middleton,   A.   R. 
Miller,  L.  B. 
Musser,   H.    H. 
Opper,    J.    C. 
Penniman, J.A.D. 
Pickering,   G.  E. 
Robinson,   A. 


Rusk,    G.    Y. 
Schmeisser.  G.  L. 
Schmied,    O.    K. 
Sharp,   L.    W. 
Sutton,    A.    C. 
Tappan,    B. 
Tilghman,  C.   H. 
Warner,    C.    L. 
Will,    T.    S. 
Wilson,    C.    B. 
Woods,    A.   C. 
York,    H.    H. 


GREEK     (26  Students) 
Classes   meet   in  McCoy  Hall 


Greek  Seminary:    Plato:    Professor  Gildersleeve.    Monday  and 
Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (5) 

Fox,  W.   S.  Highbarger,  E.  L.        Pearce,   W.    E. 

Professor   Gildersleeve.     Tuesday,   10 


Ayres,    S.    W. 
Dickson,  T.  W. 


Introduction   to   Plato 

a.  m.,  Room  14.     (7) 


Ayres,  S.  W. 
Dickson,    T.    W. 


Fox,   W.    S. 
Highbarger,  E.  L. 


Pearce,    W.   E. 
Schick,    G.    V. 


Homeric    Readings:      Professor    Gildersleeve. 
Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (6) 


Ayres,    S.   W. 
Dickson,  T.  W. 


Fox,   W.    S. 
Highbarger,  E.  L. 


Pearce,    W.    E. 


Wagener,   A.   P. 

Thursday    and 

Wagener,   A.    P. 


Aristotle,    Nicomachean    Ethics:     Associate    Professor    Miller. 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (5) 


Ayres,  S.   W. 
Dickson,  T.  W. 


Fox,   W.   S. 


Prose   Composition    (Advanced) 
Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  16.     (3) 


Highbarger,  E.  L.        Pearce,  W.  E. 


Associate   Professor   Miller. 


Dickson,  T.  W. 


Fox,  W.  S. 


Highbarger,  E.  L. 


Greek  Philosophy:  Associate  Professor  Miller.  Friday,  10  a.m. 
Room  16.     (9) 


Ayres,  S.  W. 
Dickson,  T.  W. 
Draper,  O.  H. 


Fox,  W.  S. 
Highbarger,  E.  L. 


Pearce,  W.  E. 
Price,  T.   B. 


Schick,  G.  V. 
Wagener,    A.    P. 
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Aristophanes,  Frogs:  (Undergraduate  Greek  4):  Associate 
Professor  Spieker.    Tuesday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  10.    (1) 

Veazey,   G.   R. 

Lyric  Poets;  Sophocles,  Antigone;  Prose  Composition:  (Un- 
dergraduate Greek  3 ) :  Associate  Professor  Spieker.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (3) 


Bobbitt,   L.    B. 


Kuelin,    P.    C. 


Will,    T.    S. 


Andocides  i;  Euripides,  Alcestis;  Prose  Composition:  (Under- 
graduate Greek  2):  Associate  Professor  Spieker.  Monday,  9 
a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (5) 


Brown,    W.    N. 
Coblentz,   M.   H. 


Hatch,   A.   C. 


Holmes,   J.  E.   L.        Miller,    B.    E. 


Plato,   Apology;    Herodotus,    Selections;    Prose    Composition: 

(Undergraduate  Greek  1) :     Associate  Professor  Miller.    Daily, 
except  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  10.     (2) 


Dickinson,   J.    S. 


Martin,    J.    C. 


Elementary     Greek:     Associate     Professor     Spieker.     Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  10.     (6) 


Cole,    H.   N. 
Collitz,  K.  H. 


Hering,    H.    B. 
Opper,   J.   C. 


Sehrt,    E.    H. 


Uhler,    J.    E. 


LATIN      (58  Students) 
Classes  meet  in   McCoy  Hall 


Latin     Seminary:      Vergil:    Professor     Smith. 
Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (7) 

D. 


Ayres,   S.    W. 
Casler,   L.   A. 


Dickson,    T.    W. 
Highbarger,  E.  L. 


Paul,    J.    G. 
Pearce,   W. 


Tuesday    and 


Wagener,    A.   P. 


Roman    Epic:    Professor    Smith.    Monday,   5   p.   m.,   Room   15. 

(12) 

Buth,   T.    DeC. 
Steele,   G.    A. 
Wagener,   A.  P. 

Professor  Smith. 


Ayres,    S.   W. 
Bunnell,    T.   J. 
Casler,   L.   A. 


Dickson,  T.  W. 
Harcum,  C.  G. 
Highbarger,  E.  L. 


Lummis,    K. 
Paul,  J.   G.   D. 
Pearce,    W.   E. 


Poetical  Syntax  and  Style  (selected  topics) : 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (6) 


Ayres,  S.  W. 
Dickson,    T.    W. 


Highbarger,  E.  L. 
Paul,   J.   G.   D. 


Pearce,   W.    E. 


Wagener,  A.  P. 


Advanced   Readings:    Mr.  Wagener.    Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room 
15.     (6) 


Ayres,    S.    W. 
Casler,   L.   A. 


Dickson,   T.    W. 
Fox,   W.   S. 


Highbarger,  E.  L.        Pearce,  W.  E. 


Advanced  Latin  Composition:    (Undergraduate  Latin  6) :    Pro- 
fessor Mustard.    Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  16.     (1) 

Veazey,   G.   B. 
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Roman     Literature:       (Undergraduate     Latin     3):      Professor 
Smith.     Wednesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  15.     (3) 

Bobbitt,    L.   B.  Hering,    H.    B.  Rosenthal,  G.  W. 

Juvenal;  Apuleius:     (Undergraduate  Latin  3):    Professor  Wil- 
son.   Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  15.     (2) 

Bobbitt,   L.    B.  Veazey,    G.    R. 

Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes:    (Undergraduate  Latin  2):    Professor 
Mustard.    Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (18) 

Benedict,    B.  Cole,  H.  N.  Kuehn,   F.    C.  Sehrt,  E.  H. 

Brown,  W.  N.  Corner,    J.    J.  Miller,    R.   E.  Tbomas,   G.    P. 

Buckler,   L.   H.  Dickey,   H.   S.  Packard,   C.   L.  Vogeler,  A. 

Burgan,   J.   K.  Hatch,   A.   C.  Rosenfeld,  M.  W.  Weyforth,    W.    O. 

Coblentz,    M.    H.  Holmes,   J.  E.   L. 

Terence;    Cicero:     (Undergraduate   Latin   1):     Professor   Mus- 
tard.   Daily,  except  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (23) 

Brady,    L.  Donoho,    E.    S.  Marshall,    J.    H.  Opper,    J.    C. 

Carter,  J.  G.  Getz,    C.    L.  Meekins,    L.    W.  Penniinan,  J.A.D. 

Catzen,    B.    H.  Gillet,    G.    M.  Melamet,    K.  Rusk,    G.   Y. 

Christhilf,  E.  R.  Gminder,    A.    R.  Miller,    L.    B.  Schmied,  O.  K. 

Clift,    R.   E.  Lewis,   B.  E.  Mullikin,   R.    N.  Uhler,  J.   E. 

Dickinson,  J.    S.  Martin,   J.   C.  Niles,  E.   H. 


CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART       (12  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  Room  15,  McCoy  Hall 

Archaeological  Seminary:   Roman  Coinage:    Professor  Wilson. 
Thursday,  3  to  5  p.  m.     (6) 

Fox,   W.   S.  Harris,    M.    B.  Pearce,  W.  E.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Harcum,  C.  G.  Miller,    B.    I. 

Topography    and    Monuments    of    Rome:     Professor    Wilson. 
Monday,  11  a.  m.     (7) 

Casler,    L.    A.  Fox,   W.   S.  Miller,   B.   I.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Di«kson,    T.    W.  Highbarger,  E.  L.        Pearce,    W.    E. 

Latin   Palaeography:     Professor  Wilson.    Thursday,   11  a.   m. 
(8) 

Ayres,    S.    W.  Fox,  W.   S.  Miller,   B.  I.  Pearce,    W.    E. 

Dickson,    T.    W.  Highbarger,  E.  L.        Paul,  J.   G.   D.  Wagener,    A.    P. 

Greek  Life:   Mr.  Fox.    Tuesday,  2  p.  m.     (3) 

Ayres,    S.    W.  Draper,    0.    H.  Miller,   B.  I. 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY    (16  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  Room   19,   McCoy  Hall 

Elementary    Sanskrit:     Dr.    Edgerton.      Monday    and    Friday, 
12  m.     (5) 

Austin,  H.  D.  Dickson,   T.    W.  Hemelt,    F.    J.  Pearce,    W.    E. 

Ayres,    S.   W. 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Veda:    Professor  Bloomfield. 

Tuesday,  4  p.  m.     (4) 

Austin,  II.  D.  Ayres,    S.    W.  Highbarger,  B.L.        White,    J.    B. 

Vedic  Seminary:     (The  Atharva-Veda) :     Professor  Bloomfield. 
Thursday,  4.  p.  m.     (2) 

Brown,    G.    W.  Edgerton,    F. 

Advanced   Readings   in   the   Rig=Veda:    Professor   Bloomfield. 

Tuesday,  12  m.     (2) 

Brown,    G.   W.  Edgerton,  P. 

Comparative    Philology:      Professor    Bloomfield.      Monday,    4 
p.  m.     (10) 

Austin,  H.  D.  Griinb.uim,    G.  Parker,   L.  W.  Rosenthal,   G.   V,\ 

Ayres,    S.    W.  Hemelt,    F.    J.  Riddle,   L.   M.  Wise  well,   G.   B. 

Fay,    P.   B.  Highbarger,  E.  L. 

Comparative    Grammar    of    the    Indo=European    Languages: 

(Formation   of   Nouns):     Professor   Bloomfield.     Wednesday, 
4  p.  m.     (9) 

Ayres,    S.   W.  Hemolt,   F.  J.  Pearce,  W.  E.  Richardson,  H.  G. 

Brown,  G.  W.  Highbarger,  E.  L.        Reichard,   H.   H.         White,    J.    B. 

Griinbaum,  G. 

Introduction    to    Language    and    Literature    of    the    Avesta: 

Dr.  Edgerton.     Monday,  3  p.  m.     (1) 

Brown,   G.   W. 


ORIENTAL  SEMINARY    (12  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall,  Room  18 

History  of  the  Ancient  East:    Professor  Johnston.     Tuesday, 
4  p.  m.     (2) 

Baker,  W.  Draper,  O.   H. 

Elementary  Hebrew:   Dr.  Ember.   Tuesday  and  Friday,  lp.m; 
Wednesday,  12  m.     (3) 

Baker,   W.  Draper,  O.  H.  Kuehn,  F.  C. 

Second  Year  Hebrew:    Dr.  Ember.    Monday  and  Wednesday,  1 
p.  m.     (3) 

Applebaum,  H.  S.        Linden,    H.  Robinson,    A. 

Hebrew  Grammar:   Dr.  Blake.    Thursday,  3  p.  m.     (4) 

Brown,  G.  W.  Kuehn,    F.    C.  Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G. 

Unpointed    Hebrew   Texts:     Dr.   Rosenatj.    Monday,   11   a.  m. 
(2) 

Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,   G.   V. 

Prose    Composition:     (Hebrew,   Arabic,   Assyrian):     Professor 
Haupt.    Tuesday,  3  p.  m.     (3) 

Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,   G.   V. 
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Comparative  Semitic  Grammar:  Professor  Haupt.  Tuesday, 
2  p.  m.     (5) 

Brown,  G.  W.  Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,  G.  V. 

Duncan,  G.   S. 

Old  Testament  Seminary:  Minor  Prophets:  Professor  Haupt. 
Tuesday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.     (5) 

Duncan,   G.   S.  Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,  G.  V. 

Ember,   A. 

Mishnah:   Dr.  Rosenatj.    Monday,  9  a.  m.     (1) 

Richardson,  H.  G. 

Talmud:     Dr.  Rosen au.    Monday,  10  a.  m.     (2) 

Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,   G.   V. 

Hebrew  Conversation:    Dr.  Ember.     Saturday,  9  a.  m.     (2) 

Draper,  O.  H.  Kuehn,   F.   0. 

Biblical  Aramaic  Grammar:  (Interpretation  of  the  Aramaic 
Portions  of  the  Book  of  Ezra:  Dr.  Blake.  Wednesday,  3  p.  m. 
(2) 

Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G. 

Elementary  Syriac:    Dr.  Blake.    Wednesday,  4  p.  m.     (1) 

Price,  J.  J. 

Second  Year  Syriac:   Dr.  Blake.   Friday,  4  p.  m.     (2) 

Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,   G.   V. 

Elementary  Arabic:    Dr.  Ember.    Friday,  2  p.  m.     (1) 

Kuehn,   F.   C. 

Second  Year  Arabic:  Dr.  Ember.  Monday,  12  m.,  Wednesday, 
2  p.  m.     (1) 

Price,  J.  J. 

Arabic  Geographers:  Professor  Johnston.  Tuesday,  9  a.  m. 
(1) 

Price,  J.  J. 

Elementary  Ethiopic:   Dr.  Blake.    Thursday,  4  p.  m.     (1) 

Richardson,  H.  G. 

Assyrian:  Selected  Historical  Texts:  Professor  Johnston.  Fri- 
day, 4  p.  m.     (1) 

Richardson,  H.  G. 

Comparative  Assyrian  Grammar:  Professor  Haupt.  Tuesday, 
4  p.  m.     (5) 

Duncan,   G.  S.  Price,  J.  J.  Richardson,  H.  G.        Schick,   G.  V. 

Ember,  A. 

Egyptian  for  Beginners:  Professor  Johnston.   Tuesday,  3  p.  m. 

(2) 

Duncan.   G.    S.  Ember,    A. 

Journal  Meeting:  Professor  Haupt.  Monday,  3  p.  m.  The 
instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the  Oriental  Seminary 
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ENGLISH     (142  Students) 

Classes  meet   in   McCoy  Hall 

English  Seminary:  (1)  Piers  the  Plowman;  (2)  Byron  and 
Shelley.  Professor  Bright.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3  to  5 
p.  m.,  Room  4.     (6) 

Dallam,   M.   T.  Krug,   A.   H.  Ramsay,  R.  L.  Williams,   S.  J. 

Hemelt,    F.    J.  Myers,   C.  A. 

Lectures  on  English  Linguistics:  Professor  Bright.  Saturday, 
10  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (4) 

Dallam,   M.   T.  Myers,   C.   A.  Hemelt,    F.    J.  Williams,  S.  J. 

Interpretation  of  Texts:  Professor  Bright.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  12.     (2) 

Hemelt,   F.  J.  Williams,    S.    J. 

Journal  Meeting:  Professor  Bright.  Alternate  Fridays,  3  to  5 
p.  m.,  Room  4.     (7) 

Dallam,   M.   T.  Hemelt,    F.    J.  Myers,   C.    A.  Williams,    S.   J. 

French,   J.  C.  Krug,   A.   H.  Ramsay,   R.   L. 

Ben  Jonson  and  His  Followers;  Arthurian  Romances:  Pro- 
fessor Browne.   Wednesday  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  6.    (1) 

Williams,    s.   J. 

Undergraduate  Courses 

English  Literature  5:  Professor  Browne.  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (6) 

Clary,   E.   B.  Musser,   H.   H.  Stollenwerck.E.C.         Waters,  W.  B. 

Merrick,   S.   S.  Preston,  Q.   H. 

English  Literature  4:  Dr.  French.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2 
p.  m.,  Room  9.     (3) 

Benedict,   B.  Du  Bois,   H.  G.  Waters,   W.   B. 

English  Literature  3:  Professor  Greene.  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tues- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (6) 

Benedict,   B.  Linden,   H.  Rosenthal,   G.  W.        Woods,  A.  C. 

Levan,   C.   H.  Rogers,    E.    L. 

English  Literature  2:  Professor  Greene.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m., 
Thursday,  10  a.  in.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (13) 

Bobbltt,   L.  B.  Frederick,  E.  L.  Sehrt,   E.    H.  Tappan,   B. 

Burgan,   H.    C.  Hering,    H.   B.  Stollenwerck,   E.  Warner,  C.  L. 

Draper,   O.   H.  Kuehn,  F.   C.  Stockett,  J.   N.  Wolfe,   J.   R. 
Du  Bois,  H.  G. 
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English    Literature    i:     Professor   Greene. 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  11.     (43) 


Monday,    Tuesday, 


Applebaum,  H.  S. 
Belt,    D.    K. 
Brown,    W.   N. 
Buckler,    L.    H. 
Burgan,  J.  K. 
Carroll,    J.    D. 
Coblentz,   M.   H. 
Cole,    H.    N. 
Corner,  J.  J. 
Dickey,    H.   S. 
Disney,    H.    B. 


Easter,    J.    W. 
Fulton,   J.    S. 
Gail,  G.  W. 
Gorton,  A.  F. 
Grempler,   W.   E. 
Hatch,    A.    C. 
Haynes,  N.  W. 
Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 
Hopkins,    M.    B. 
Lee,    F.    C. 
Lloyd,   H.   H. 


Manger,    W.    O. 
Miller,   E. 
Miller,   R.   E. 
Mullikin,    R.    N. 
Packard,    C.    L. 
Paulus,    M.    G. 
Price,  T.  B. 
Rosenfeld,    M.  W. 
Schmeisser,  G.  L. 
Starck,   A.   L.  T. 
Stewart,   H.  P. 


Sutton,   A.   C. 
Thomas,   G.   P. 
Tilghman,    C.    H. 
Todes,  G.  H. 
Wagner,   H.   M. 
Waxman,  M.  H. 
Webb,  D.  R. 
Weyforth,    W.    O. 
White,   E.   C. 
Wolman,  L. 


English  Composition  2:    Professor  Greene.    Wednesday,  12  m., 
Room  9.     (2) 


Benedict,   B. 


Rogers,  E.  L. 


English  Composition  ia:   Mr.  Myers. 
Section  A:   Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10 


Easter,  J.  W. 


(5) 
Holmes,  J.  E. 


Coblentz,  M.  H. 
Dickey,  A. 

Section  B:    Friday,  12  m.,  Room  8.     (16) 


L. 


Buckler,  L.   H. 
Burgan,  J.  K. 
Cole,   H.  N. 
Dickey,    H.    S. 


Gail,    G.    W. 
Grempler,    W. 
Homlet,    H. 
Lawton,   D.   D. 


E. 


Lee,  F.  C. 
Ltirman,   T.   G. 
Manger,  W.  O. 
Schmeisser,  G.  L. 


Packard,  C.  L. 


Stewart,  H.  P. 
Tilghman,    C.    H. 
Todes,  G.  H. 
Webb,  D.  R. 


English  Composition  1: 

Section  A:    Dr.  French.    Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  11.     (21) 

Huck,   J.  G. 

Martin,   J.   C. 

Miller,   L.    B. 

Niles,  E.   H. 

Novak,   E. 

Ober,    G.    C. 

Section  B:    Mr.  Myers.    Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (29) 


Pickering,  G.  E. 
Pieper,  E.  J. 
Porter,    C.    C. 
Randolph,    A.   M. 
Ray,   W. 


Richardson,  J.  E. 
Rusk,    G.    Y. 
Sattler,  A.  E. 
Schapiro,  H. 
Schmied,  O.  K. 


Schultz,  G.  J. 
Sears,  J.  D. 
Tull,   M.  G. 
Uhler,  J.  E. 
Wolman,   A. 


Beehler,    F. 
Brady,    L. 
Brodie,    L.    M. 
Burka,     S.    M. 
Carter,    J.     G. 
Carter,   P.   O. 
Catzen,    B.    H. 
Chambliss,    P.   C. 


Christhilf,   E.    R. 
Clift,   R.   E. 
Dickinson,    J.    S. 
Donoho,    E.    S. 
Dyer,  S.  D. 
Ellicott,   C.   E. 


Getz,   C.  L. 
Gillet,   G.   M. 
Gminder,   A.   R. 
Gruse,   W.   A.  M. 
Hardy,  G.  E.  W. 
Hildebrandt.F.M. 


Fleischmann,    E.  M.  Jacobs,    L.    L. 


Kuehn,  F.  C. 
Le  Cron,  N.  F. 
Lewis,  B.  E. 
Marshall,  J.  H. 
Marston,  J.  H. 
Meekins,  L.  W. 
Melamet,    K. 


Public  Speaking  2:    (Forensics) 
Room  11.     (35) 


Dr.  French.    Friday,  12  m. 


Bobbitt,   L.   B. 
Burgan,  H.  C. 
Clary,    E.    B. 
Dickey,    A. 
Elliott,    D.     S. 
Frederick,    E.    L. 
Goddard,    C.    H. 
Greensfelder,E.L. 
Hering,    H.    B. 


Hulburt,  E.  O. 
Linden,   H. 
Makel,   H.    P. 
Martin,  E.   D. 
McCabe,   R.   S. 
Merrick,    S.    S. 
Miller,    R.    E. 
Murray,  J.  G. 
Musser,   H.   H. 


Preston,  G.  H. 
Reeside,   J.   B. 
Rogers,  E.  L. 
Rosenthal,  G.  W. 
Sehrt,  E.   H. 
Starck,   A.   L.   T. 
Steckel,  W.  L. 
Stockett,  J.   N. 
Stollenwerck.E.C. 


Sweitzer,   G.   I. 
Tappan,    B. 
Tilghman,  C.  H. 
Wallis,    B.    F. 
Warner,    C.    L. 
Webb,   D.   R. 
Will,   T.   S. 
Wolfe,  J.   It. 
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Public  Speaking  i:     (Reading  and  Platform  Speaking):      Dr. 
French.     Assembly  Room.     (49) 

Section  A:    Monday,  10  a.  m. 


Haynes,  N.  W. 
Lee.  F.   C. 


Lttrman,  T.  G. 

Manger,  W.  O. 


Section  B:   Wednesday,  9  a.  m. 


Applebaum,  II.  S. 
Brown,   W.   N. 
Coblcntz,   M.  H. 


Cole,  II .  N. 
Easter,   J.    W. 


Section  C:  Wednesday,  2  p.  m. 


Buckler,  L.   H. 
Burgan,   J.   K. 

Carroll,  J.  D. 


Dickey,  H.  S. 
Fulton,   J.   S. 


BchDM  Laser,  G.  L. 

Todes,   G.  H. 


Hatch,  A.   C. 
Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 


Lawton.   D.  D. 
Niles,   E.   H. 


Waxinan,   If.   II. 
Webb,   D.   R. 


Price,   T.    B. 
Rosen f eld,  M.  W. 


Packard.  C.  L. 
Stewart,  H.  P. 


Section  D:    Thursday,  12  m. 


Lloyd,   H.   H. 

Miller,    E. 
Mullikin.    R.    NT. 


Benedict,  B. 
Corner,    J.   J. 
Gail,   G.   W. 
Kuehn,  F.  C. 


Section  E:    Friday,  10  a.  m. 


Beehler,  F. 
Belt,  D.  K. 
Disney,  H.  B. 


Du  Bois,    H.    G. 
Gorton,    A.   F. 
Grempler,  W.  E. 


Paul  us,  M.  G. 
Rogers,  E.  L. 
Starck,  A.  L.  T. 


Hopkins,  M.  B. 
Steckel,   W.   L. 


Weyforth,  W.  O. 
White,   E.   0. 
Wolman,  L. 


Sutton,  A.  C. 
Wagner,  H.  \ 


GERMAN     (56  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 


German  Seminary:   Parzival:  Professor  Wood.   Monday,  11a.m. 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (3) 


Raynal,   F.   M. 


Reichard,  H.  H. 


Schwartz,   G.  H. 


Simplicissimus  and  the  German   Romance  of  the  XVII  Cen= 
tury:    Professor  Wood.    Tuesday,  9  to  11  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (3) 


Raynal,   F.   M. 


Reichard,    H.    H.        Schwartz,   G.  H. 


History  of  German  Literature  in  the  XVIII  Century:    Profes- 
sor Wood.     Thursday,  9  to  11  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (3) 


Raynal,   F.   M. 


Reichard,    H.    H.        Schwartz,   G.  H. 


Germanic    Society:     Professors   Wood    and    Collitz.     Alternate 
Mondays,  4  to  6  p.  m.,  Room  9.     (8) 


Collitz,    K.    H. 
Froelicher,  Dr.  H. 


Hemelt,    F.    J. 
Hofmann,    J. 


Raynal,   F.    M. 
Reichard,    H.    H. 


Riddle.    L.    M. 
Schwartz,   G.  H. 


Gothic:   Professor  Collitz.   Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12  m.,  Room 
4.     (2) 


Raynal,   F.   M. 


Schwartz,   G.  H. 


Middle   High   German   Grammar:    Professor   Collitz.     Monday 
and  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  4.     (3) 


Raynal,   F.   M. 


Riddle,  L.  M. 


Schwartz,  G.  H. 
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Middle  High  German  Readings:  Professor  Collitz.  Wednes- 
day, 12  m.,  Room  4.      (5) 

Rdgerton,  F.  Baynal,  F.  M.  Reichard,  H.  H.  Schwartz,   G.   IT. 

Bemelt,  F.  J. 

Old  Norse:   Professor  Collitz.    Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  4.     (3) 

Edgerton,   F.  Hemelt,    F.    J.  Reichard,    H.    H. 

Old  Saxon:    Professor  Collitz.     Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  4.    (3) 

Edgerton,    F.  Hemelt.    F.    J.  Reichard,    H.    H. 

Undergraduate  Courses 

German  4:  Readings  in  Contemporary  Literature:  Dr.  Kur- 
relmeyer. Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  8;  Tues- 
day, 4  p.  m.,  Room  10.     (2) 

Miller,     E.  White,    E.    C. 

German  3:  Goethe;  Faust,  Tasso,  Iphigenie:  Professor  Wood. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.  m.;  History  of  Classical  German 
Literature:   Dr.  Roulston.    Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  8.     (4) 

Gable,  R.  F.  D.  Hering,   H.    B.  Schmied,    O.    K.  Sweitzer,    G.    I. 

German  2:  Goethe;  Schiller;  Prose  Composition :  Dr.  Roulston. 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
8.     (5) 

McCabe,   R.   S.  Miller,    R.    E.  Preston,    G.    H.  Vogeler,  A. 

Merrick,    S.    S. 

German  1:  Prose  Composition:  Professor  Wood.  Monday,  12 
m.;  Modern  Prose  Readings:  Dr.  Roulston.  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,   12   m.,   Room   11.     (23) 

Applebaum,  H.  S.  Gminder,    A.    R.  Meekins,    L.    W.  Siegmund,    H.    B. 

Belt,    D.    K.  Hoen,    H.    H.  Niles,  E.   H.  Sutton,    A.    C. 

Brodie,    L.    M.  Homlet,    H.  Novak,   E.  Tappan,   B. 

Burka,    S.   M.  Hopkins,    M.    B.  Ober,    G.    C.  Tull,   M.    G. 

Carter,    P.   O.  Lewis,    B.    E.  Richardson,  J.  E.  Wolman,   A. 

Cole,    H.    N.  Linden,    H.  Schmeisser,  G.  L. 

Elementary  German:  Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.  Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  8.     (3) 

Brady,   L.  Coblentz,   M.   H.         Pickering.    G.   E 


Special  Courses 

Scientific    Readings:     Dr.    Kurrelmeyer.     Tuesday,    5    p.    m., 
Wednesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  8.     (6) 

Carpenter,  J.  L.  Holmes,  A.  D.  Wightman,  E.  P.        York,   H.   H. 

Caples,    H.    L.  Preston,    G.    H. 

Historical  Readings:     Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.     Monday  and  Wednes- 
day, 1  p.  m.,  Room  8.     (5) 

Cheetham,  E.  T.         Mullen,   A.  O.  Price,   J.   J.  Wells,  G.  R.  M. 

Moody,  W.  R. 
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Elementary  German   for   Graduate   Students:     Dr.   Roulston. 
Monday,  2  p.  m.,  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  6.     (2) 

Parker,  L.  W.  Williams,   S.   J. 

Oral  Exercises:     Mr.  Hofmann.     Wednesday,  5  p.  m.,  Friday,  9 
a.  m.,  Room  6.     (2) 

Reichard,  H.  H.  Schwartz,   G.   H. 

German  Conversation:     Mr.  Hofmann.     Monday,  5  p.  m.,  Room 
6.     (1) 

Rogers,  E.  L. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES     (105   Students) 

Classes   meet   in   McCoy  Hall 

Old  French  Seminary:  Marie  de  France:  Professor  Elliott 
and  Dr.  Keidel.  Alternate  Wednesdays,  11  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m., 
Room  2.     (10) 

Austin,    H.    D.  Griinbaum,    G.  Riddle,  L.   If.  Ware,   J.    N. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.        Olivet,   W.  E.  Smith,   H.   E.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Fay,   P.   B.  Parker,    L.    W. 

Old  French  Literature:  Lays  of  Marie  de  France:  Professor 
Elliott  and  Dr.  Keidel.  Alternate  Wednesdays,  11  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (9) 

Austin,  H.  D.  Olivet,    W.    E.  Riddle,   L.  M.  Ware,   J.    N. 

Fay,   P.   B.  Parker,    L.    W.  Smith,   H.   E.  Wisewell,    G.  E. 

Grunbaum,    G. 

French  Dialects:  Professor  Elliott.  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
2.     (9) 

Austin,   H.   D.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Riddle,    L.    M.  Ware,   J.    N. 

Fay,   P.   B.  Parker,    L.    W.  Smith,   H.   E.  Wisewell,   G.   E. 

Grunbaum,    G. 

Folk  Latin:    Professor  Elliott.   Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (7) 

Austin,    H.    D.  Grunbaum,    G.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Fay,   P.  B.  Parker,   L.   W.  Ware,   J.   N. 

Dante:    Professor  Elliott.    Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (5) 

Fay,   P.   B.  Parker,   L.   W.  Riddle,   L.  ML  Ware,   J.   X. 

Grunbaum,    G. 

Romance  Club:  Professor  Elliott.  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
2.     (10) 

Austin,    H.    D.  Grunbaum,    G.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Ware,   J.   N. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.        Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Smith,   H.   E.  Wisewell,   G.  E. 

Fay,   P.   B.  Parker,  L.  W. 

French  Syntax:  Professor  Armstrong.  Thursday  and  Friday, 
9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (7) 

Austin,  H.   D.  Fay,  P.  B.  Smith,   H.   E.  Wisewell,   G.   E. 

Blondheim,  D.  S.        Grunbaum,  G.  Ware,   J.   N. 
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French    Phonology:     Professor   Armstrong.    Monday,    Wednes- 
day, Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (2) 

Fay,   P.   B.  Parker,  L.  W. 

French  Phonetics:    Professor  Armstrong.   Thursday,  3.30  p.  m., 
Room  2.     (9) 

Du  Breuil,   A.   J.         Myers,  W.  E.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Sirich,   E.   H. 

Fay,   P.  B.  Parker,    L.    W.  Schwartz, G.H.  Ware,   J.    N. 

Griffith,  G.  M. 

Old  French  Readings:    (Glass  A) :    Professor  Armstrong.    Mon- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (5) 

Griinbaum,  G.  Parker,  L.  W.  Ware,   J.   N.  Wisewell,   G.   E. 

Hemelt,    F.   J. 

Old    French     Readings:      (Class    B) :      Professor    Armstrong. 
Thursday,  2.30  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (5) 

Fay,  P.  B.  Parker,  L.  W.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Schwartz,  G.   H. 

Myers,  W.  E. 

French    Seminary:     Modern    Literature:    Associate    Professor 
Ogden.    Alternate  Tuesdays,  8  p.  m.     (5) 

Austin,  H.  D.  Smith,  H.  E.  Ware,  J.  N.  Wisewell,   G.  E. 

Riddle,  L.  M. 

Drama  of  the  XIX  Century:    Associate  Professor  Ogden.   Tues- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (5) 

Griffith,   G.   M.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.         Smith,   H.   E.  Wisewell,   G.    E. 

Griinbaum,  G. 

French  Poetry:    Associate  Professor  Ogden.    Monday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  2.     (10) 

Fay,   P.   B.  Hemelt,  F.  J.  Riddle,  L.  M.  Ware,   J.    N. 

Griffith,   G.   M.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Smith,   H.  E.  Wisewell,    G.   E. 

Griinbaum,  G.  Parker,  L.  W. 

French  Classics:    Associate  Professor  Brush.    Alternate  Satur- 
days, 12  m.,  Room  7.     (5) 

Austin,   H.  D.  Griffith,   G.  M.  Parker,  L.  W.  Riddle,  L.  M. 

Fay,   P.  B. 

Spanish    Drama    before    Lope    de    Vega:     Professor    Marden. 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (4) 

Fay,   P.  B.  Olivet,  W.  E.  Parker,  L.  W.  Ware,   J.   N. 

Readings  in  Old  Spanish  Literature:    Professor  Marden.    Fri- 
day, 2  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (3) 

Fay,  P.   B.  Olivet,  W.  E.  Sirich,  E.   H. 

Italian  Seminary:   Dr.  Shaw.    Friday,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Room  7. 
(2) 

Griinbaum,  G.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E. 

Contemporary  Italian  Drama:    Dr.  Shaw.    Saturday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  2.     (8) 

Austin,  H.  D.  Griinbaum,  G.  Olivet,  W.  E.  Sirich,  E.    H. 

Fay,  p.  B.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E.        Parker,  L.  W.  Ware,   J.   N. 
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Mediaeval  Sources:    Dr.  Keidkl.    Friday,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (3) 

Riddle,   L.  M.  Ware,   J.   N.  Wisewell,   G.    B. 

French  Palaeography:    Dr.  Keidel.    Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2. 

(5) 

Fay,   P.   B.  Parker,  L.  W.  Riddle,   L.   If.  Sirlch,   E.    H. 

Olivet,  W.  E. 

Methodology  of  the  Romance  Languages:    Dr.  Keidel.    Tues- 
day, 3  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (4) 

Fay,   P.   B.  Parker,  L.  W.  Riddle,   L.   If.  Slrich,   E.   H. 


Undergraduate  Courses 

French  5:    Advanced  Prose  Composition:    Professor  Armstrong. 
Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (8) 

Fay,   P.   B.                   Hemelt,  F.  J.  Riddle.   L.  If.  Ware,   J.    N. 

Glotb,  C.   F.                 Parker,  L.  W.  Schwartz,  G.  H.  Wisewell,    G.    E. 

French  3:    Associate  Professor  Brush.    Tuesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (5) 

Belt,    D.    K.                 Sebrt,    E.    H.  Vogeler,  A.  Wolman,    L. 
Gable.  R.  F.  D. 

French  2:    Associate  Professor  Brush.    Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tues- 
day 10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (13) 

Burgan,   H.   C.             Martin,  E.  D.  Stockett,   J.   N.  Waters,   W.   B. 

Goddard,    C.    H.          MeCabe,     R.     S.  Tilghman,    C.    H.  Webb,  D.  R. 

Lee,  F.  C.                     Merrick,   S.    S.  Veazey,    G.    R.  Weyforth,   W.   0. 
Makel,   H.   P. 

French  1: 

Section  A:    Associate  Professor  Brush.    Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  7.     (21) 

Carter,   J.    G.               Dyer,  S.  D.  Hardy,  G.  E.  W.  Pieper.   E.   J. 

Catzen,  B.  H.               Fleiscbmann.E.M  Hildebrandt.F.M.  Porter,   C.   C. 

Chambliss,   P.   C.        Getz,   C.  L.  Jacobs,    L.   L.  Ray,   W. 

Christhilf,   E.   R.        Gillet,    G.    M.  Melamet,    K.  Sears,   J.   D. 

Clift,    R.   E.                 Gruse,   W.   A.  Penninian.J.A.D.  Simon,   C.   H. 
Donoho,   E.    S. 

Section  B:    Associate  Professor  Ogden.    Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  6.     (26) 

Beehler,    F.                  Disney,  H.  B.  Lawton,  D.   D.  Rosenfeld.  M.  W. 

Buckler,   L.   H.             Du  Bois,    H.    G.  Levan,    C.    H.  Stewart,  H.  P. 

Burgan,   J.    K.             Easter,  J.  W.  Liirman,  T.   G.  Thomas,   G.   P. 

Carroll,  J.  D.               Grempler,   W.   E.  Manger.  W.   O.  Todes,    G.   H. 

Clary,  E.   B.                 Haynes,  N.  W.  Miller,    L.    B.  Wagner,  H.  M. 

Dickey,    A.                    Huck,   J.    G.  Murray,    J.    G.  Waxman,  M.  H. 
Dickey,    H.    S. 

Elementary  French:    Mr.  H.  E.  Smith.    Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  12.     (17) 

Bobbitt,   L.    B.            Eyssell,    H.    O.  Packard,  C.  L.  Van  Doren,  L. 

Brown,    W.    N.             Hatch,    A.   C.  Randolph,   A.    M.  Will,   T.   S. 

Dengler,  F.  S.              Holmes,  J.  E.  L.  Rusk.   G.   Y.  Wolfe,  J.   R. 

Ellicott,   C.   E.             Marshall,   J.   H.  Schapiro,    H.  York,   H.   H. 
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Spanish   2:    Professor   Marden.    Wednesday,    12   m.,   Thursday, 
10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  1.     (1) 

Gable,    R.    F.    D. 

Spanish    1:    Professor   Marden.    Monday,   Thursday,   Friday,   9 
a.   m.,   Room    8.     (4) 

Greensfelder.E.L.         Hering,    H.    B.  Parker,  L.  W.  Steckel,   W.    L. 

Italian  2:     Dr.  Shaw.     Monday  and  Friday.  4  p.  m.,  Room  7; 
Tuesday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  8.     (2) 

Myers,   W.  E.  Sirich,   E.    H. 

Italian    1:     Dr.    Shaw.    Monday,    9    a.    m.,   Tuesday,    10    a.    m., 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (6) 

Elliott,    D.    S.  Gloth,   C.   F.  Sehrt,   E.   H.  Wolman,  L. 

Gable,    R.   F.    D.        Hulburt,  E.   O. 


HISTORY     (66  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 

French  Revolution:    Professor  Vincent.     Monday  and  Tuesday, 
10  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (9) 

Cheatham,    E.   T.        Johnson,    W.    V.  Love,   E.   T.  Russell,   J     R. 

Gould,    C.    P.  Kelly,    C.    G.  Morton,    A.    B.  Turner,    E.    R. 

Holmes,   F.   G. 

Seminary  of  European  History:     Professor  Vincent.   Alternate 
Thursdays,  8  p.  m.     (7) 

Gould,  C.  P.  Johnson,  W.  V.  Love,  E.  T.  Turner,  E.  R. 

Holmes,   F.    G.  Kelly,   C.   G.  Russell,  J.   H. 

Seminary  of  English  History:     Professor  Andrews.     Alternate 
Wednesdays,  3  to  5  p.  m.     (4) 

Chamberlayne,  C.  G.         Gould,    C.    P.         Kelly,  C.   G.  Love,  E.  T. 

European  History,  1871=1909:     Professor  Andrews.     Alternate 
Wednesdays,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Room  23.     (11) 

Fenwick.    C.    G.  Hunting,   W.   B.  Magruder,    F.    A.         Singewald,  K. 

Gould,  C.   P.  Johnson,    W.    V.  Peck.    P.  Turner,  E.   R. 

Holmes,  F.  G.  Love,  E.  T.  Russell,    J.    H. 

English  Constitutional   History:     Professor  Andrews.     Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (9) 

Fenwick,    C.    G.  Hourwich,     M.  Kelly,   C.    G.  Magruder.    F.    A. 

Gould,  C.  P.  Johnson,    W.   V.  Love,  E.  T.  Russell,    J.    H. 

Holmes,   F.   G. 

Seminary    of    American    History:     Associate    Professor    Bal- 
lagh.    Alternate  Wednesdays,  10  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  Room  23.     (5) 

Gould,    C.    P.  Johnson,   W.    V.  Russell,  J.  H.  Turner,    E.    R. 

Holmes,   F.   G. 
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United  States,  1789-1830,  and  Federal  Land  Policy:  Associate 
Professor  Ballagh.     Monday  and  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  23. 


(8) 

Holmes,   I'\   O. 
Gould,    C.    P. 


Hourwich,   M. 
Johnson,   W.   V. 


Kelly,    C.   O. 
Love,   E.  T. 


Greek     Constitutional     History:     Dr.     Magoffin. 
a.  m.,  Room  23.     (3) 


Russell,  J.  H. 
Turner,    B.    U. 

Friday,     11 


Gould,    C.    P. 


Love,   E.  T. 


Parrish,    H. 


Roman  Constitutional  History:     Dr.  Magoffin.     Thursday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  23.     (3) 


Gould.    C.    P. 


Love,   E.   T. 


Parrish,    H. 


American  History:  (Undergraduate  History  4):  Associate 
Professor  Ballagh.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m., 
Room  24.     (7) 


Corner,   J.    J. 
Martin,    E.    D. 


Miller,    R.    E. 
Rosenthal,  G.  W. 


Stockett,    J.    N. 
Stollenwerck.E.C. 


Sweil  zer,   G.   I. 


English  History:     (Undergraduate  History  3):     Professor  Vin- 
cent.    Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (4) 


Draper,    O.    H. 


Du  Bois,    H.    G. 


Rogers,   E.   L. 


Warner,    C.    L. 


General  European  History:  (Undergraduate  History  2):  Pro- 
fessor Andrews.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  24. 
(34) 


Brown,    W.    N. 
Burgan,   H.    C. 
Coblentz,  M.  H. 
Dickey,    A. 
Du  Bois,    H.    G. 
Dyer,   S.    D. 
Easter,  J.  W. 
Frederick,    E.    L. 
Fulton,   J.   S. 


Gorton,    A.    F. 
Hatch,   A.   C. 
Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 
Kuehn,   F.   C. 
Lawton,   D.   D. 
Levan,   C.   H. 
Makel,   H.    P. 
Martin,    E.    D. 
Marvel,    N.    C. 


Merrick,     S.     S. 
Middleton,   A.   R. 
Murray,    J.    G. 
Preston,   G.  H. 
Rogers,  E.  L. 
Rosenthal,  G.  W. 
Reeside,    J.    B. 
Russell,    J.    H. 


Starck,   A.   L.  T. 
Stockett,    J.    N. 
Sweitzer,    G.    I. 
Thomas,    G.    P. 
Wagner,    H.    M. 
Waters,   W.   B. 
Webb,    D.    R. 
Wolfe,  J.  R. 


Classical  History:     (Undergraduate  History  1):     Dr.  Magoffin. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (10) 


Benedict,    B. 
Buckler,  L.  H. 
Burgan,    J.    K. 


Corner,    J.    J. 
Dickey,    H.    S. 
Packard,    C.    L. 


Rosenfeld,  M.  W. 
Stewart,   H.   P. 


Todes,    G.    N. 
Weyforth,   W.   0. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY     (47  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall 


Economic  Seminary:  Professor  Hollander  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Barnett.  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  8  p.  m.,  Room 
21.     (8) 


Cheetham,    E.   T. 
Hourwich,   M. 


Morton, 
Mullen, 


A.    O. 


Rohr,'  C.   C. 
Steele,  H.  W. 


Stockton,    F.   T. 
Wolfe,    F.   E. 
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Interpretation  of  Ricardo:     Professor  Hollander.    Monday  and 
Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  21.     (10) 


Cheetham,    E.    T. 
Hourwich,  M. 
Johnson,    W.    V. 


Magruder,    F.    A. 
Morton,    A.    B. 
Mullen,    A.    O. 


Rohr,  C.  C. 
Robinson,  L.  B. 


Stockton,   F.   T. 
Wolfe,    F.    E. 


History  of   Taxation:     Professor  Hollander.     Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  21.     (12) 


Cheetham,    E.    T. 
Hourwich,   M. 
Johnson,    W.    V. 


Magruder,    F.    A. 
Morton,    A.    B. 
Mullen,    A.    O. 


Peck,   P. 
Rohr,   C.   C. 
Robinson,   L.   B. 


Stockton,   F.    T. 
Warfield,    E. 
Wolfe,    F.    E. 


Labor    Legislation:     Associate    Professor    Barnett 
a.  m.,  Room  21.     (11) 


Friday,    9 


Cheetham,   E.   T. 
Hourwich,   M. 
Johnson,   W.    V. 


Magruder,    F.    A. 
Morton,    A.    B. 
Mullen,  A.  O. 


Peck,    P. 
Rohr,   C.   C. 
Stockton,    F.   T. 


Warfield,    E. 
Wolfe,    F.   E. 


Finance:      {Undergraduate    Political    Economy    2)-      Professor 
Hollander.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11a.m.,  Room  21 


Burgan,   H.   C.  McCabe,    R.    S. 

Dickey,    A.  Martin,    E.    D. 


Rosenthal,  G.  W. 
Stockett,  J.  N. 


Wolfe,    J.    R. 


fZV^L,  ?*  .  PA0,ltl CH  |conomy*  (Undergraduate  Political 
™™£y  in  Associ*te  Professor  Barnett.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m„ 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24      (27) 


Beehler,  F. 
Benedict,   B. 
Buckler,    L.    H. 
Burgan,    J.   K. 
Carroll,  J.   D. 
Corner,  J.  J. 
Dickey,    H.    S. 


Fulton,    J.    S. 
Gail,    G.   W. 
Greensfelder,E.L. 
Linden,    H. 
Musser,   H.    H. 
Pickering,    G.    E. 
Robinson,  A. 


Rogers,  E.  L. 
Rosenfeld,  M.  W. 
Stewart,  H.  P. 
Sweitzer,  G.  I. 
Thomas,    G.   P. 
Tilghman,   C.   H. 
Todes,    G.    N. 


Veazey,    G.    R. 
Wallis,   B.   F. 
Waters,   W.   B. 
Webb,    D.    R. 
Weyforth,   W.    O. 
Will,   T.   S. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE     (22  Students) 
PtyCeavenfnSina(riyi)    Pr°feSS°r   Willoughby.     Alternate    Tues- 


Dodd,    W.    F. 
Ellison,    D. 
Fenwick,    C.    G. 


Griffith,   G.   M. 
Hunting,   W.   B. 
Magruder,    F.    A 


Murphy,    J.    S. 
Peck,    P. 
Singewald,    K. 


Warfield,    E. 
Wright,  J.   P. 


U™?cLf  £^eric2!o    Po,itical    Philosophy:     Professor   Wil- 
loughby.     Friday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (19) 


Chapman,    R.    B. 
Cheetham,    E.    T. 
Ellison,    D. 
Fenwick,    C.    G. 
Griffith,   G.   M. 


Hogan,    R.   C. 
Hunting,   W.   B. 
Love,   E. 
Magruder,    F.    A. 
Morton,    A.    B. 


Murphy,    J.    S. 
Peck,    P. 
Praeger,    S. 
Raleigh,   G.   P. 
Russell,  J.  H. 


Singewald,   K. 
Warfield.    E. 
Wolfe,    F.    E. 
Wright,    J.    P. 


UnMnenivS ***?*    Constitutional    Law:     Professor    Willoughby. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (21) 


Chapman,    R.    B. 
Cheetham,   E.   T. 
Ellison,    D. 
Fenwick,    C.    G. 
Griffith,   G.   M. 
Hogan,  R.  C. 


Hourwich,  M. 
Hunting,   W.   B. 
Love,   E. 
Magruder,    F.    A. 
Morton,    A.    B. 


Murphy,    J.    S 
Peck,    P. 
Praeger,    S. 
Raleigh,  G.   P 
Russell,    J.    H 


Singewald,  K. 
Toomey,    V.    L. 
Warfield,    E. 
Wolfe,    F.    E. 
Wright,   J.   P. 
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Journal    Club:     Professor    Wllloughby.     Thursday,    11    a.    m., 
Room  20.     (11) 

Dodd,    W.    F.  Griffith,   G.    M.  Murphy,    J.    S.  Warfield,    E. 

Ellison,    D.  Hunting,    W     B.  Peck,   P.  Wright,    J.    P. 

Fenwick,    C.    G.  Mugruder,    F.    A.         Singewald,    K. 

Development  of  International  Law:     Dr.  James  Brown  Scott. 
Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (19) 

Chapman,    R.    B.  nogan,   R.   C.  .Murphy,  J.  S.  Slngewald,    K. 

Cheetham,    E.    T.  Hunting,   W.   B.  Peck,    P.  Warfield,    K. 

Ellison,    D.  Love,  E.  Praeger,    S.  Wolfe,  F.  E. 

Fenwick,   C.   G.  Magruder.    F.    A.  Raleigh,   G.   P.  Wright,  J.  P. 

Griffith,    G.     M.  Morton,    A.    B.  ROMell,    J.    H. 

Historical    Development   of    the    English    Law:     Dr.    Steiner. 
Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (14) 

Chapman,  R.   B.  Griffith,   <;.    M.  Peck,    P.  Slngewald,   K. 

Ellison,    D.  Hunting,   W.   B.  Praeger,    S.  Warfield,    E. 

Fenwick,    C.    G.  Magruder,    F.    A.  Raleigh,    S.  P.  Wright,    J.    P. 

Ilogan,   R.   C.  Murphy,   J.    S. 

Municipal  Government:     Dr.  Dodd.     Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  20. 
(9) 

Ellison,    D.  Magruder,    F.    A.        Praeger,    S.  Warfield,    E. 

Fenwick,    C.    G.  Peck,    P.  Singewald,   K.  Wright,   J.    P. 

Hunting,    W.    B. 


PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  EDUCATION 

(30  Students) 

Classes   meet   in   the   Philosophical   Seminary   Room,   except  as 
otherwise  stated 

Graduate  Conference:  Professors  Griffin,  Buchner,  and  Wat- 
son.   Monday,  9  a.  m.     (20) 

Bacon,  C.  L.  Furry,   W.    D.  Love,  E.  T.  Soho,   A.   M. 

Caples,   H.   L.  Gaar,  J.   R.  Murphy,  H.  H.  Steele,   G.    A. 

Dew,   A.   G.  Johnson,   H.   M.  Owens,    J.    H.  Ulrich,  J.  L. 

Dunlap,   K.  Kelly,   C.   G.  Price,    J.    J.  Weglein.   D.  E. 

Fleagle,    B.   E.  Lewis,    T.    A.  Russell,    J.    H.  Wells,    G.    R.   M. 

The  Philosophy  of  Kant:  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (Max 
Miiller's  translation);  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  (Ab- 
bott's Kant's  Ethics) :  Professor  Griffin.  Monday,  3  p.  m., 
Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (8) 

Bacon,  C.  L.  Johnson.  H.  M.  Lewis,  T.  A.  Price,    J.    J. 

Caples,   H.  L.  Kelly,   C.    G.  Love,  E.  T.  Russell,    J.    H. 

English  Ethics  from  Price  to  Spencer:  Professor  Griffin. 
Monday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (4) 

Caples,   H.   L.  Love,  E.  T.  Price,   J.  J.  Russell,    J.    H. 

Philosophical  Seminary:  Theory  of  Experience:  Professor 
Buchnek  and  Dr.  Furry.    Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.    (4) 

Dew,    A.    G.  Gaar,  J.  R.  Johnson,  H.  M.  Wells,    G.   R.   M. 
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Hegel  and  the  Hegelians:  Professor  Buchner.  Wednesday,  9 
a.  m.     (6) 

Furry,   W.   D.  Johnson.  H.  M.  Price,  J.   J.  Wells,    G.    R.    M. 

Gaar,  J.   R.  Lewis,  T.  A. 

Readings  in  German  Philosophy:  (Hegel's  Phdnomenologie 
des  Gcistes):     Professor  Buchner.     Friday,  9  a.  m.     (2) 

Furry,   W.   D.  Lewis,    T.    A. 

History  of  Educational  Theory:  (Seminary):  Professor 
Buchner.     Thursday,  4  p.  m.,  Saturday,  10  a.  m.     (11) 

Bacon,  C.  L.  Johnson,    H.    M.  Owens,    J.    II.  Weglein,   D.   E. 

Dew,    A.    G.  Lewis,   T.    A.  Soho,   A.   M.  Wells,  G.  R.  M. 

Fleagle,   B.   E.  Murphy,    H.    H.  Steele,     G.     A. 

Introduction  to  Experimental  Psychology:  Professor  Watson 
and  Dr.  Dunlap.  Wednesday,  2.30  to  4.30  p.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m., 
Saturday,  8  to  10  p.  m.,  Psychological  Laboratory.     (6) 

Fergusson,  J.  G.         Johnson,  H.  M.  Ulrich,   J.    L.  Wells,    G.    R.    M. 

Gaar,  J.  R.  Marvel,  N.  C. 

Introduction  to  Comparative  Psychology:  Professor  Watson. 
Daily,  Psychological  Laboratory.     (1) 

Ulrich,  J.  L. 

History  of  Aesthetics:     Dr.  Furry.     Tuesday,  12  m.     (3) 

Dew,    A.    G.  Johnson,    II.    M.  Price,    J.    J. 

Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic, — until  December  17:  Professor 
Griffin;  Psychology, — January  3  to  March  17:  Professor 
Watson;  Ethics, — after  March  31:  Professor  Griffin.  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.  (10) 
[Undergraduate  Philosophy  1] 

Bouslough,   R.  W.        Middleton,    A.    R.        Veazey,    G.    R.  Will,   T.    S. 

Gable,   R.   F.   D.  Robinson,    A.  Wallis,   B.   F.  Woods,    A.    C. 

Levan,    C.    H.  Rosenthal,   G.  W. 


DRAWING    (13  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Howard  Street  building,  fourth  floor 

Freehand    and    Mechanical    Drawing:     Mr.  Whiteman.     Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  2  to  5  p.  m.     (13) 

Chambliss,    P.    C.  Hildebrandt,F.M.  Novak,    E.  Simon,    C.    H. 

Dyer,   S.  D.  Jacobs,   L.   L.  Porter,    C.    C.  Tull,    M.    G. 

Ellicott,   C.   E.  Marston,    J.    H.  Schapiro,   H.  Webb,    D.    R. 
Hardy,   G.  E.   W. 
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Enumeration  of  Glasses 
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Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.  D.     (326) 


Fourth  Year  (69) 


Allen,   M.   D. 
Armstrong.E.McP 
Baker,    M.    H. 
Barbour,    II.    G. 
Boehm,  E. 
Bole,    W.    S. 
Bookwalter,  C.  F. 
Butler,    B.    F. 
Caliban,    W.    A. 
Carter,    R.    S. 
Chambers,    T.    R. 
Choate,    J.    L. 
Cody,    C.    C. 
Collenberg,    H.  T. 
Conner,    H.    L. 
Costello,    H.    N. 
Dandy,    W.    E. 
Deming,    C.    D. 


Adams,   L. 
Angulo,    J.    de 
Bedinger,    J.    V. 
Bennett,    W.    S. 
Bird,    W.    B. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Booth,    J.    R. 
Brockway.    G.    B. 
Brooks,    B. 
Carter,   E.   B. 
Cohn,    J.    D. 
Collinson,   J. 
Colston,     J.  A.  C. 
Cox,  G.   W. 
Crawford,    F.    R. 
Davis,    D.   M. 
De   Sautelle.W.T. 
Dunn,   W.   M. 
Dunning,    R.    H. 
Fink,    C. 
Fried,    H. 
Frontz,    W.    A. 


Denser,    B.   S. 
Devan,    T.    A. 
Edlavitch,    B.    M. 
Engle,    R.    L. 
Fenton,   H.    B. 
Gilcreest,   E.    L. 
Ginsberg,    H. 
Gorham,  L.  W. 
Grimes,    W.    L. 
Hall,    C.   C. 
Hegeman,  R.   F. 
Jurvis,    H.   G. 
Johann,    A.    E. 
Ledbetter,  S.  L. 
Major,   R.    H. 
Mjiti ice,    A.    F. 
Miller,  S.  R. 


Monroe,    D.    E. 
Morris,    R.   B. 
Morrison,    A.    W. 
Morse,    D.    H. 
Neel,   J.    C. 
Newcomb,   W.    B. 
Nichols,   F,    R. 
Nicholson,    S.    T. 
Norton,    W.    H. 
Orr,    T.    G. 
Pratt,    J.   P. 
Ramage,    C.    M. 
Rhodes,    R.    L. 
Robinson,    H.    H. 
Rogers,    W.    B. 
Rohde,    A. 
Rosen f eld,   J.   W. 


Third  Year  (87) 


Fullerton,     W.  D. 
Gallagher,    H.  M. 
Gilland.    T.    H. 
Grant,   E.    O. 
Grey,    E.    G. 
Gross,    E.    C. 
Hammack,  R.  W. 
Hartman,    C.    C. 
Hawkins,    W.    H. 
Hendry,    E.    S. 
Hetfleld,    W.    B. 
Hubert,    A. 
Hudson,    W.    R. 
Hunnicutt,    J.    A. 
Hunt,    B. 
Ives,    G. 
Jacobson,   C. 
Jenison,    N.   B. 
Judd.    C.   C.    W. 
Keith,    N.    M. 
Ketron,    L.    W. 
Keyser,  T.    S. 


Kinsey,     O. 
Kissling,  A.  C. 
Kline,    B.    S. 
Knott,    H.    J. 
Lange,    L.    B. 
Leaper,    W.    E. 
Leonard,    V.    N. 
Licht,    W.    H. 
Lisser,    H. 
Luten,  D.   W. 
Maas,    M.    A. 
McAliley,   R.   G. 
McCurdy,    J.    T. 
McNeil,    H.    L. 
Merriam,    C.    G. 
Miller,    J.    R. 
Morgan,    E.    L. 
O'Donnell,  J.  A. 
Perkins.    R.    S. 
Plass,    E.    D. 
Potter.   C.    A. 
Prouty,    I.     H. 


Sanderson,    R. 
Semmes,     R.    E. 
Senwmy,    H.    M. 
Sheetz,   J.    W. 
Stephenson,    H.A. 
Taylor,   H.   L. 
Thornton,    W.   L. 
Tredway,    T.    P. 
Valk,    A.    de    T. 
Vanorden,    H.   F. 
Watson,    C.    E. 
Watson,   H. 
Weinberg,    M. 
Wenning,   T.    H. 
Wesson,    M.    B. 
Whitcraft,   J.    H. 
Zartman.    L.    V. 


Rosenfeld,    A.    S. 
Rucker,    A. 
Rynd,    C.    E. 
Sawyer,   D.   M. 
Seagrave,  M. 
Sexton,    W.    G. 
Sieber,    P.   R. 
Skilling,    W.    K. 
Smith,    H.    W. 
Snowden,    R.    R. 
Spencer,    L.    C. 
Sponsler,     M.     B. 
Stevens,    A.    M. 
Stewart,    G.    A. 
Stiilman,    E. 
Vail.    T.   E. 
Weese,    W.   J. 
Wiener,   I.   K. 
Wiese,    E.    R. 
Winn,    C.    M. 
Wolfsohn,  J.  M. 


Second  Year  (80) 


Andrews,    C.    L. 
Bartlett,    E.    L. 
Beard,    J.    H. 
Bigelow,    J.    E. 
Bowers,    C.    A. 
Bridgman,    E.  W. 
Brown,    C.    C. 
Butsch,   J.    L. 
Chaffee,    B.    S. 
Chesney,    A.    M. 
Cohen,    J. 
Dabney,   M.  T. 
Dumm,    W.    M. 
Dunn,    H.    F. 
Edgerton,    M.    T. 
Fisher,   R,    F. 
Fleming,    M.    R. 
Foote,  O.   C. 
Fossler,   M. 
Frantz,    W.    R. 


Fricke,    W.    M. 
Gammon,    J.    E. 
Gibbes,   J.   H. 
Gills,    W.    L. 
Glass,    F.    A. 
Goodpasture. E.W 
Hall,    R.    W. 
Holmes,    J.    B. 
Hurwitz,    S.    H. 
Jeidell,    H. 
Kocher,    R.    A. 
Loos,    H.    H. 
Lough,     W.    G. 
Lowsley,   O.   S. 
McAllister,  H.  R. 
McClure,   W.    B. 
McCulloch,    H. 
Millea,    W.     L. 
Miller,    E.    A. 
Miller,    K.    E. 


Mills.    N. 
Morriss.    W.    H. 
Neill,   W. 
Nichols,   R.  W. 
Pearce,   L. 
Pel  ton,    C.    H. 
Pitts,    M. 
Post.   M.    H. 
Rand,    C.    W. 
Reid,    C.    D. 
Reid,    M.    R. 
Reynolds.    H.    I. 
Rohde,    M.    S. 
Snrason,     P.     B. 
Schmeisser.  H.  C. 
Sears,  N.   P. 
Sellman,  R.   O. 
Shale,   R.   J. 
Simpson,    E.    D. 
Sisson,    W.    R. 


Slack,    H.    R. 
Starr,  T. 
St.    Clair.    F.   W. 
Stearns.    T. 
Steele,   C.   M. 
Stevenson,   H.  N. 
Strauss,    A. 
Streett.    D.    C. 
Walters,  A.  L. 
Watt,   C.    H. 
Weakley,    A.    C. 
Weed,  L.  H. 
Wells,    D.    B. 
Williams,    A.    W. 
Williams,   F.  T. 
Wittich,    F.    W. 
Wolf,    E.    B. 
Wolff,    G.    B. 
Wood,    J.    A. 
Woodward,  H.  B. 
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57 


First  Year  (90) 


Acker,    G.    N. 
Allen,    A.    W. 
Belcher,    B.  E. 
Bender,    M.    B. 
Bishop,    G.    W. 
Bornscheuer.A.A. 
Brennan,    J.    T. 
Brush,   N.   H. 
Canter,    N.    M. 
Carlisle,    W.    G. 
Cave,  H.  W. 
Caverly,  H.  T. 
Cecil,   H.   L. 
Chunn,   G.   D. 
Clarke,   H.  P. 
Cook,    R.    J. 
Corner,    G.    W. 
Darrow,   K.   E. 
Davis,    D. 
Dwyer,    W. 
Eaton,    A.    C. 
Elkin,   C.   W.  W. 
Faust,    J.   W. 


Fergusson,   J.   G. 
Flack,    R.    E. 
Gates,  F.  L. 
Gerdine,   L. 
Graham,   C.   F. 
Hagan,    H.    H. 
Hampton,    H.    H. 
Harris,    T.    M. 
Heymann,   I.    P. 
Hinton,   C.   C. 
Holmes,    W.    R. 
Horrax,    G. 
Howard,     L. 
Huddleson,  J.  H. 
Hume,    E.    E. 
Hutchins,  A.   F. 
Irvin,   K.   F. 
Jelks,   E. 
Jones,   A.   L. 
Keister,   W.    S. 
Kieffer,  R.  F. 
Kolmer,  G.  A.  L. 
Kraus,  W1.  M. 


Laubach,    C.    A. 
Levy,    R.   L. 
Lyman,   J.   C. 
McGuire,    P.    F. 
McKee,    W.    C. 
McLean,    M.    K. 
Michael,    W.    H. 
Moore,    C.    H. 
Morton,   J.    J. 
Munn,  A.  P. 
Nesbit,    W.    E. 
Newkirk,    M.    C. 
Newman,     H.    H. 
Osburn,    H.    H. 
Olmsted,   W.   H. 
Ormond,   J.   K. 
Paschall,  F.  L. 
Post,    L.    E. 
Powers,    G.    F. 
Reddish,    W.    D. 
Rivers,   T,   M. 
Rockwood,  E.  M. 


J.    W. 
Augur,   R.    H. 
Brown,  G.   L. 
Camalier,    F.    A. 
Cox,  W.  R. 
De  Garis,    M.    C. 
Drennan.    J.    G. 
Evans,   G.    B. 
Fowle,    I.    H. 
Howe,    L.    P. 


Hoyt,   K.   P. 
Hoyt,    W.   H. 
Iglehart,    J.    H. 
Jones,   J.    J. 
Jones,   W.    B. 
Kaiser,    W.    F. 
Lockard,    G.    C. 
MacArthur,  J.  A. 
MacKenzie,  W.Y. 
McClurg,   K. 


McCord,    J.    B. 
McKee,    J.    A. 
Mitsuyoshi,    F. 
Morton,   D.  J. 
Murphy,    A.    L. 
Pearce,    F. 
Rodman,    J.    S. 
Roueche,   W.   H. 
Rougon,    I.    B. 


Rupp,    R.    R. 
Selby,    R.    W. 
Shaw,    A. 
Shaw,    H.    N. 
Smith,    F.    J. 
Spencer.    R.     R. 
Stringfellow,  J.L. 
Thompson,    C.    B. 
Todd,    W.    H. 
Tracy,    G. 
Trask,    L.    S. 
Trudeau,    F.    B. 
Turner,  J.   R. 
Wagenhals,  F.  C. 
Walker,    R.    C. 
Watkins,    S.    H. 
Watson,   E.   M. 
Weaver,   M.    S. 
Weems,    B.    F. 
Williams.  N.   H. 
Young,    W.    W. 
Zimmerman,  J.  L. 


Physicians  Attending  Special  Courses    (38) 


Savage,  F.  J. 
Somers,   H. 
Sornberger,  F.  E. 
Staley,    J.    C 
Thomas,    J.    G. 
Warner,   R.   A. 
Wood,  E. 
Woods,    W.    H. 
Zimmerman,  A.V. 


w 
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TW7 


Hours 

MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WED 

A.  M. 

Cbem.  Jour.    Meeting   (Bemsen) 

i  arbon  ( iompounda  1  Bern 

Carbon  Compound*  (WM 

Calculus    (Hulburt) 

Genera]  Chemistry  (Benouf) 

Chemistry  (Gilpin) 

Heat  Conduction;  Light  (Ames) 

Heat  Conduction  ;  Light   |  Aim-  i 

Ib-at  Conduction  ;  Light 

Italian    (Shaw) 

Embryology  (Andrews) 

German   f  Roulston  i 

Oi<i  French  Beading!  (Armstrong) 

Terence  ;  Cicero  <  Mustard  1 

Terence;  Cicero  (MuBtar 

Misiuiiih    (Bosenau) 

Piiiiosoph.  Sem.  i  Bttcnoer) 

Hegel  (Buchner) 
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Engllsb  Comp.  (French  &  Myers) 

Elem.  of  Economics  (Bai 

English   Literature    (Greene) 

French  Drama  (Ogden  1 

English  Literature  ((Jr« 

Finite  Groups  (Coble) 

European  History  (Andrews) 

Finite  Group-  I  Coble) 

Philos.    Grad.    Conference 

Classical  History  (Magoffin) 

Spanish  Drama   (  Marden 

French    (Brush) 

French  (Brush  1 

let  (French) 

Blcardo  (Hollander) 

BicardO  (Hollander  1 

Taxation    (  Hollander) 

Aristotle     (Miller) 

Geol.  Conference  < 'lark | 

Aristotle  (Miller) 

Elements  of  Geology  (Swartz) 

German  Romance  |  Wood  I 

Paleobotany   ( Berry) 

Spanish  (Marden) 

Arabic  Geographers  (Johnston) 

Andocldes;  Euripides  (Spleker) 

Aristophanes  (Spieker) 

Botanical  Sem.  (Johnson) 

Botanical  Sem.   (Johnsoi 

Greek  Seminary  ( Gildersleeve  I 

Plato  (Glldersleeve) 

Greek  Seminary  ( Gildertj 

French  Revolution  (Vincent) 

French  Revolution  (Vincent) 

Physical  Chemistry  (Jor 

General  Physics  (Ames) 

Elements  of  Geology  (Swartz) 

General   Ph\ 

Talmud  I  Bosenau  | 

Old  Test.  Bern.  (Haupt) 

European  Hist.   (Andrew 

Horace  (Mustard) 

Horace  (  Mustard) 

Algel>ra  ;  Solid  Geom.  (Coble  1 

calculus  i  Hulbnrl  I 

Algebra  :  Solid  Geom.  <<  | 
German  Seminary  (Woo<; 

German  Romance  (Wood) 

Psychol,    and    Ethics    (Griflin    ft 

Psychology  and  Ethics 
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Watson) 

French  ( Brush  1 

Watson  t 

Applied  Electricity  (Whitehead) 

Applied  Electricity  (Whitehead  I 

Paleontology  (Clark) 

Economic  Geology  (Clark  t 

Differential  Equations  ( 

German  (  Kurrelmeyer) 

English  Comp.   (French  A:  Myers) 

German  (Kurrelmeyer)* 

French  Phonology  (Armstrong) 

Italian   (Shawi 

French  Phonology  (Arm 

Forenslcs  (French) 

English  Literature  (Greene) 

Amer.  Hist.  Sem.   (Ball. 

We<]     | 

Celestial  Mechanics  (Anderson  i 

Andocldes;  Euripides  (Spieker) 

Economic  Sem.  (Hollam 

Nat.  History  (Gravel 

Higher  Geometry  <  Morley  1 

Nat.  History  (Grave) 

Sophocles;  Greek  Comp.  (Spieker) 

Sophocles;  Greek  Comp.  (Spieker) 

Andocldes  ;  Euripides  (,'  tftjr 

Latin  Comp.  (Mustard) 

Latin       Poetical      Synt      • 

Latin  Seminary  (Smith) 

(Smith) 

Chemistry  (Gilpin) 

Chemistry  (Gilpin  i 

Calculus  (Hulburt) 

German  Seminary  (Wood) 

German  (Wood) 

Marie's  Lays  (Elliott)  ( 

French  Poetry  (Ogden) 

French  Dialects  (Elliott) 

French  Sem.  (Elliott i  i 

U.  S.  History  (Ballagh) 

U.  S.  History  (Ballagh  1 

Amer.  Hist.  Sem.   (Ball 

English  History  (Vincent) 

English  History  (Vincent) 

Wed.  , 

German  (Roulston) 

Old  Norse  1  Collitz) 

Elements  of  Geology  (S  to 

Finance  (Hollander) 

Finance  (Hollander) 

European  Hist.  (Andre1 
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Petrography  (Mathews) 

Petrography  (Mathews) 

Petrography  (Mathews 

Elec.  and  Magnetism  (Bliss) 

Elec.  and  Magnetism  (Bliss) 

Celestial  Mechanics  (At  Wii 

English  Literature  (Greene) 

English  Literature  (Greene  i 

English  Literature  (Grcm 

Hebrew  Texts  (Rosenau) 

Light  (Pfund) 
French  (Brush  i 
Botany  (Johnson) 

Botany  (Johnson) 

Botany  (Johnson) 

Theory  of  Numbers  (Cohen) 

Theory  of  Functioi 

English  Literature  (Browne) 

English  Literature  (Browne) 

Ben  Jonson,  etc.  (Brow 

Arabic  (Johnston) 

English  Comp.  (Fn 

Roman  Topography  (Wilson) 

Old  Testament  Sem.  (Haupt) 

Italian  (Shaw) 

M. 

German  (Wood) 

Aesthetics  (Furry) 

Light  (R.  W.  Wood) 

French  (Brush) 

French  (Brush) 

French  (Brush) 

German  (Roulston  > 

German  (Roulston) 

Bacteriology  (Cowles) 

Bacteriology  (Cowles) 

Bacteriology  (Cowles) 

French  (H.  E.  Smith) 

French  (H.  E.  Smith) 

French  (H.  E.  Smith) 

French  (Ogden) 

French  (Ogden) 

French  (Ogden) 

Determinants,  etc.  (Hulburt) 

Determinants,  etc.  (Hulburt) 

Determinants,  etc.  ill 

American  History  (Ballagh) 

American  History  (Ballagh) 

American  History  (Bal 

Elem.  Sanskrit  (Edgerton) 

English  Comp.  (Greene 
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U.  S.  Const.  Law  (Willoughbv) 

U.  S.  Const.  Law  (Willoughby) 

Internat.  Law  (Scott) 
Herodotus ;  Plato ;  Con  iMU 
Marie's  Lavs  (Elliott)   t.i 

Herodotus;  Plato;  Comp.  (Miller) 

Herodotus  ;  Plato ;  Comp.  (Miller) 

Light  (Pfund) 

Sanskrit  (Bloomfield) 

Folk  Latin  (Elliott) 

French  Sem.  (Elliott)   t.\ 

German  ;  Elem.  (Kurrelmeyer) 

German:  Elem.  (Kurrelmeyer) 

German  :  Elem.  (Kurrr  'vei 

Mineralogy,  etc.  (Swartz) 

Mineralogy,  etc.  (Swartz  i 

Mineralogy,  etc.  (Swat 

Arabic  (Ember) 

English  Texts  (Bright) 

Elem.  Hebrew  (Ember 

Light  (R.  W.  Wood) 

Spanish  (Marden) 

"p7m7 

Middle  High  German  (Collitz) 

Gothic  (Collitz) 

Middle  High  German  (    ^ 

Hebrew  (Ember) 

Elem.  Hebrew  (Ember) 

Hebrew  (Ember) 

i 

Hist.  German  (Kurrelmeyer) 

Hist.  German  (Kurreli 

1. 

American  Literature  (French) 

American  Literature  (French) 

Foreiisics  (French) 

Comp.  Semitic  Gram.  (Haupt  i 

Exper.  Psychology  (Wi 

2 

Arabic  (Ember) 

Drawing   (Whiteman)   (2-5) 

Drawing  (Whiteman  i 

Elem.  Greek  (Spieker) 

Elem.  Greek  (Spieker) 

Elem.  Greek  (Spieker) 
Scientific    German  (Ki  'in11 

Greek  Life  (Fox) 

Elem.  German  (Roulston) 

Roman  Lit.  (Smith)      __ 

Philos.  of  Kant  (Griffin) 

English  Seminary  (Bright) 

Exper.  Psvchology  (Wi  lU 

3 

English    Hist.    Sem.     »""" 

Semitic  Jour.  Meet.  (Haupt) 

Semitic  Prose  Comp.  (Haupt) 

(Alt.    Wed.) 

Romance  Methodology  (Keidel) 

Avestan  (Edgerton) 

Elem.  Egyptian  (Johnston) 

Aramaic  Grammar  (Bl 

— 1! 

Compar.  Philology  (Bloomfield) 

Introduction  to  Veda  (Bloomfield) 

Indo-Eur.   Comp.  Gnu  (*" 

English  Seminary  (Bright) 

field)                              ._-„H 

English  Ethics  (Griffin) 

Assyrian  Grammar  (Haupt) 

English     Hist.     Sem. 

4 

Germanic  Soc.  (bi-weekly)   (4-C) 

Ancient  East  (Johnston) 

(Alt.    Wed.) 

Juvenal ;  Apuleius  (Wilson) 

Elem.  Syriac  (Blake) 
Juvenal ;  Apuleius  (W  ,n» 

Italian  (Shaw) 

Italian  (Shaw) 

German  (Kurrelmeyer) 

9B*  'ill 

French  Sem.  (Ogden)  (Alt. Tues.  Si 

5 

Radioactivity  (Jones) 

Polit.    Sem.    (Willoughby)     (Alt. 

Roman  Epic  (Smith) 

Tues.   8) 

Astronomy  (Anderson) 

Astronomy  (Anderson) 

Astronomy  (Anderson 
German  Oral  Exer.  (I 

German  Conversation  (Hofmann) 

Scientific  German  (Kurrelmeyer) 

fc2(UJ 
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THURSDAY 


brganic  Chemistry  (Morse) 
i  ienl  Chemistry  (Ronouf) 
] ,  sical  Jour.  Meet.  (Ames) 
]  bryology  (Andrews) 
■  enee  ;  Cicero  (Mustard  i 
1  ioeophical  Sem.  (Buchner) 
]  in  Headings  (Wagener) 
j    iish  (Marden) 

History  (Andrews) 

History  (Magoffin) 

Brash) 
1  ution  (Hollander) 

ntax  i  Armstrong) 
(  man  Literature  (Wood) 

.  Physics  (Reid) 


Readings  (Gildersleeve) 
Chemistry  (Jones) 
try  (Gilpin) 
Con.  History  (Andrews) 

I  Roulston) 

:  iterature  (Wood) 

Electricity  (Whitehead) 
tlal  Equations  (Cohen) 


1  iterature  (Greene) 
S  li&O  (Marden  i 

Economies  (Barnett 
leometry  i  Morley) 


- :  Greek  Comp.  (Spieker) 
Z<    k  Hot  Jour.  Club 

rj  (Gilpin) 
Gitaan  (Wood  i 
R« -voce  Club  (Elliott) 

distory  (Vincent) 
n  (Collitz) 
Fiuce  (Hollander) 

Magnetism  (Bliss) 
Eiish  Literature  (Greene) 

lr.  Club  (Willoughby) 

Ro:  n  Const.  Hist.  (Magoffin) 
En    [:  Literature  (Browne) 
U    Palaeography  (Wilson) 


'    W.  Wood  ( 
Brush) 

I  Houlston) 

H.  E.  Smith) 
Frdh  (Ogden) 


i  Law  (Steiner) 
tus;  Plato;  Comp.  (Miller) 
Pfund) 
i  Elliott) 

i  :  Elem.  (Kurrelmeyer) 
Texts  (Bright) 
ca  (French  i 


Got    (Collitz) 


r'-nch      Readings 
I)    (2.30) 

•Johnson)    (2-5) 


(Arm- 


seminary  (Bright) 

'ren     Phonetics     (Armstrong) 

!•>  1 1 

■  m.  (Wilson)  (3-5) 

Grammar  (Blake) 


inary  (Bloomfield) 
Seminary  (Bright) 

■mo  Jthiopic  (Blake) 
BdncJonal  Theory  (Buchner) 


'"Hist.    Sem.    (Vincent) 

Thurs.    8) 
lc  Sem.  (Hollander)   (8) 
ity  (R.  W.  Wood) 


FRIDAY 


Inorganic  Chemistry  (Morse) 
General  Chemistry  (Renouf) 
Heat  Conduction  :  Light  (Ames) 
Embryology  (Andrews) 
French  Syntax  (Armstrong) 
German  Philos.  (Buchner) 
Labor  Legislation  (Barnett) 
Spanish  (Marden) 
European  History  (Andrews) 
Classical  History  (Magoffin) 
French  (Brush) 
Terence;  Cicero  (Mustard) 
Greek  Comp.  :  Adv.  (Miller) 
Theory  of  Numbers  (Cohen) 
Geological  Physics  (Reid) 
Aristophanes  (Spieker) 
German  Oral  Exer.  (Hofmann) 


Homeric  Readings  (Gildersleeve) 
Physical  Chemistry  (Jones) 
General  Physics  (Ames) 
English  Con.  History  (Andrews) 
Horace  (Mustard) 
Algebra  ;  Solid  Geom.  (Coble) 
German  Seminary  (Wood) 
Psychol,    and   Ethics    (Griffin    & 

Watson) 
Applied  Electricity  (Whitehead) 
Italian  Seminary  (Shaw)   (10-12) 
Higher  Geometry  (Morley) 
French  Phonology  (Armstrong) 
Forensics  (French) 
Greek  Philosophy  (Miller) 

Nat.  History  (Grave) 


Paleobotany  (Berry) 


Latin  Seminary  (Smith) 
Chemistry  (Gilpin) 


Municipal  Govt.  (Dodd) 
Elem.  of  Economics  (Barnett) 
German  (Roulston) 
Spanish  (Marden) 
Exper.  Psychology  (Watson) 

English  Literature  (Greene) 
French  Comp.  (Armstrong) 
English  Comp.  (Myers) 

Theory  of  Functions  (Cohen) 
Ben  Jonson,  etc.  (Browne) 

Greek  Const.  Hist.  (Magoffin) 


SATURDAY 


Hebrew  Conversation  (Ember) 


Educational  Theory  (Buchner) 
English  Linguistics  (Bright) 
French  Palaeography  (Keidel) 


Italian  Drama  (Shaw) 


Elem.  German  (Roidston) 


Elem.  Sanskrit  (Edgerton) 
Amer.  Polit.  Philos.  (Willoughby) 


English  Compositions  (Myers) 
Mediaeval  Sources  (Keidel) 
Forensics  (French) 

Middle  High  German  (Collitz) 


Elem.  Hebrew  (Ember) 


Elem.  Arabic  (Ember) 

Old  Spanish  Readings  (Marden) 


Botany  (Johnson)    (2-5) 


Eng.  Jour.   Meet.    (Bright) 
Frid. ) 


Eng.  Jour.  Meet.    (Bright)    (Alt. 
Frid.) 

Assyrian  (Johnston) 
Syriac  (Blake) 
Italian  (Shaw) 


Physical  Seminary  (Ames) 


P^reuch    Classics 
Sat.) 


(Brush)     (Alt. 
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COMMEMORATION  DAY 

FEBRUARY  22,  1911 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

The  public  exercises  commemorating  the  opening  of  the 
University  were  held  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  February  22,  1911, 
this  being  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson, 
Pastor  of  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Right  Honorable  James  Bryce,  the  British  Ambassador, 
was  the  orator  of  the  day,  discussing  the  tendency  to 
overspecialization  in  university  education.  Mr.  R.  Brent 
Keyser,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  read  a  state- 
ment of  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  new  site. 
Mr.  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Endowment 
and  Extension  Fund  of  1910,  gave  an  account  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee.  Judge  Harlan,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Winford  H.  Smith,  M.  D. 
(Johns  Hopkins),  as  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital. 
President  Remsen  made  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
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policy  and  plans  of  the  University.  These  addresses  are 
printed  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  Circular. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bryce's  address,  Professor 
Willoughby  presented  Mr.  Bryce  as  a  candidate  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Trustees,  the  degree  was  conferred  by  Presi- 
dent Kemsen. 

President  Remsen  announced  the  gift  to  the  University 
of  a  likeness,  in  bronze,  of  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  and  of 
a  portrait,  in  oil,  of  Dr.  William  H.  Howell, — from  their 
friends,  colleagues,  and  pupils. 


MR.  BRYCE 

It  is  just  thirty-five  years  to-day  since  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  began  its  work.  I  remember  very  well  how 
some  years  earlier,  in  1870,  I  heard  from  my  dear  and 
highly-valued  friend,  Mr.  Gilman,  afterwards  your  Presi- 
dent, of  the  plans  which  were  in  contemplation  for  its 
establishment,  and  of  the  new  educational  ideas  which  it 
was  intended  to  embody.  The  conception  of  creating  an 
University  which  should  provide  advanced  courses  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  to  be  taken  by  men  who 
had  completed  their  general  liberal  education,  was  then 
a  comparatively  novel  one  in  English-speaking  countries ; 
and  it  requires  an  effort  to  carry  oneself  back  now  to  a 
time  when  all  this  elaborate  machinery  of  post-graduate 
courses,  which  has  spread  itself  through  the  leading  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States,  did  not  exist.  To  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
first  put  into  practice  this  fertile  conception,  and  of 
having  carried  it  out  with  a  thoroughness  to  which  its 
diffusion  and  its  success  are  very  largely  due.  The  name 
of  your  late  admirable  President  will  always  be  associ- 
ated in  the  educational  history  of  America  with  this 
remarkable  and  far-reaching  new  departure,  and  the 
University  has  always  since  lived  up  to  the  standard  of 
thoroughness  and  preference  of  real  work  to  display  from 
which  it  started,  which  has  done  so  much  to  give  it  the 
position  of  influence  and  dignity  which  it  now  occupies 
in  the  world. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  thirty-five  years  over 
which  we  look  back  is  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
various  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  especially 
those  which  are  concerned  with  the  sciences  of  nature, 
into  special  branches,  each  of  which  has  been  tending  to 
become  more  distinct  from  the  others.     So  far  from  find- 
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ing  ourselves  approaching  the  end  of  human  knowledge, 
we  find  that  the  more  we  know  the  more  remains  beyond 
to  be  known,  and  that  the  realm  of  the  unknown  seems  to 
be  always  increasing  with  every  addition  to  our  knowl- 
edge. It  is  as  though  the  path  which  we  are  following 
were  always  diverging  into  a  number  of  different  paths 
which  tend  to  separate  from  one  another,  and  which  lead 
us  into  untrodden  solitudes  to  which  we  see  no  end. 
Within  the  recollection  of  most  of  us,  new  branches  of 
science  have  made  good  their  place,  and  have  become 
recognized  as  separate  fields  of  enquiry,  and  along  with 
this  it  has  befallen  that  the  great  majority  of  scientific 
enquirers  now,  as  soon  as  their  general  scientific  educa- 
tion has  been  completed,  begin  to  devote  themselves  to 
one  particular  branch  of  investigation  and  throw  their 
whole  energy  into  pushing  it  forward.  A  man  is  now 
not  a  "natural  philosopher"  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term, 
but  belongs  to  some  one  of  the  specific  branches  into 
which  natural  philosophy  has  become  divided.  The  same 
thing  has  happened  in  those  practical  arts  which  depend 
upon  the  application  of  science.  They,  too,  have  multi- 
plied by  division,  and  thus  new  practical  professions  have 
grown  up,  which  were  scarcely  thought  of  forty  years 
ago. 

The  same  thing  has  of  necessity  happened  in  university 
education.  We  have  now  in  all  organized  universities 
professors  of  a  large  number  of  distinct  branches  of 
knowledge,  which  were  formerly  lumped  together  as  be- 
ing one  branch  under  one  professor. 

So  also  among  the  students  the  tendency  is  for  those 
who  have  advanced  some  way  to  begin  to  devote  them- 
selves to  one  particular  line  of  study  and  investigation. 
Both  the  teacher  and  the  student  are  naturally  fascinated 
by  the  prospect  of  discovery.  The  professor  likes  best  to 
lecture  upon  the  subject  in  which  he  is  pushing  forward 
his  own  investigations,  and  the  student  is  able  to  find  in 
them  the  most  attractive  field  of  experimental  research. 
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This  sort  of  specialization  has  become  inevitable,  but 
there  is  a  consequence  attached  to  it  which  has  seemed 
almost  equally  inevitable,  namely,  that  part  of  the  time 
which  was  previously  given  to  general  study,  to  a  knowl- 
edge both  of  natural  science  in  general  and  of  other  sub- 
jects, has  now  had  to  be  devoted  to  this  special  study. 
The  field  of  Nature  is  unlimited.  Human  curiosity  is 
unlimited.  But  human  life  and  the  capacity  for  using 
our  time  and  our  powers  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
remain  within  very  narrow  bounds.  I  do  not  like  to  set 
limits  to  what  scientific  research,  such  as  that  which 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  carry  on,  may  effect  in  the 
way  of  extending  human  life  and  of  making  health  more 
vigorous  and  thus  improving  the  working  powers  of  the 
mind.  Still  life  is  short,  terribly  short,  for  all  that  we 
want  to  learn  and  do,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  it 
will  be  much  prolonged.  Has  it  not  sometimes  occurred 
to  you  what  a  pity  it  is  that  the  immense  length 
of  working  years  which  mankind  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed  in  the  days  before  the  Flood,  when  scientific 
investigations,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  slender,  and 
directed  to  purely  practical  ends,  could  not  have  been 
reserved  for  times  like  our  own  in  which  a  long  life  is 
more  needed  for  utilizing  the  accumulated  knowledge  and 
skill  which  a  great  scholar  and  student  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  materials  that  now  lie  before  us?  What  might 
not  Helmholtz  or  Kelvin  or  Mommsen  or  Kanke  or  Acton 
or  the  distinguished  historian  whom  America  has  lately 
lost,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea,  have  accomplished  with  a  life 
even  half  as  long  as  that  of  Methuselah  and  his  con- 
temporaries ? 

Accordingly  the  problem  which  today  confronts  us  in 
all  universities  is  how  to  find  time  both  for  these  special- 
ized studies,  which  have  become  so  much  more  absorbing, 
and  also  for  a  survey  and  comprehension  of  the  general 
field  of  human  knowledge  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
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make  the  university  graduate  a  truly  educated  and  cul- 
tivated man,  capable  of  seeing  the  relation  of  his  own 
particular  study  to  others  and  of  appreciating  the  various 
methods  by  which  discovery  is  prosecuted.  This  problem 
of  reconciling  special  with  general  study,  although  most 
urgent  in  the  sciences  of  nature,  shows  itself  in  what  may 
be  called  the  human  subjects  also.  In  history,  for  in- 
stance, one  finds  people  now  who  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  one  period  of  history,  and  will  complacently 
tell  you  when  a  question  belonging  to  some  other  time  is 
raised  that  they  know  nothing  about  it  because  it  is  ''not 
in  their  period."  So  there  are  people  who  give  them- 
selves up  so  entirely  to  the  study  of  economic  history  that 
they  may  know  very  little  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history 
in  general. 

However,  the  difficulty  I  am  referring  to  arises  chiefly 
in  the  sciences  of  nature.  These  are  now  tending  to  over- 
shadow all  other  studies,  partly  perhaps  because  the  prac- 
tical applications  to  which  they  are  turned  have  become 
very  numerous  and  of  immense  industrial  importance 
for  men  and  nations,  and  partly  also  because  we  are  all 
fascinated  by  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  are  so  eager 
to  attain  certitude  that  we  are  disposed  to  turn  from 
those  enquiries  in  which  complete  certitude  is  unattain- 
able to  those  in  which  we  can  find  an  absolutely  firm 
basis  in  the  laws  of  nature.  And  it  is  in  the  natural 
sciences  that  the  subdivision  and  specialization  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  has  gone  furthest. 

Accordingly  the  problem  to  which  I  have  referred  has 
two  aspects.  It  raises  the  question  of  a  mastery  of  the 
principles  of  the  sciences  of  nature  in  general  as  against 
a  highly  specialized  study  of  some  one  department  in 
those  sciences.  It  also  raises  the  question  of  the 
respective  claims  of  the  study  of  physical  science,  or  some 
branch  of  it,  as  against  the  claims  of  what  may  be  called 
the  human  sciences,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  human  subjects. 
It  is  upon  this  latter  aspect  that  I  have  a  few  observa- 
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tions  to  submit.  They  have  probably  already  occurred 
to  your  minds,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  trying  to  for- 
mulate the  points  now  and  here. 

What  do  we  mean  by  general  intellectual  cultivation  as 
opposed  to  special  knowledge?  Without  attempting  a 
complete  definition — nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a 
definition — I  will  suggest  a  description.  We  mean  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  and  distinctive  methods  of 
various  branches  of  human  knowledge  as  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  relations  of  each  branch  to  other  branches, 
that  is  to  say,  of  what  truth  and  certitude  mean  in 
different  departments  of  study,  and  what  are  the  various 
paths  by  which  truth  may  be  reached  or  approached.  If 
you  asked  me  to  indicate  what  this  would  include,  I 
should  make  some  such  answer  as  this.  In  the  sphere  of 
natural  science,  it  would  include  a  knowledge  not  neces- 
sarily wide,  but  sound  and  exact  as  far  as  it  went,  of 
some  deductive  science  such  as  geometry,  and  of  some 
science  of  observation  such  as  a  branch  of  natural  history, 
geology,  for  instance,  or  some  department  of  biology,  or 
of  such  a  science  as  chemistry.  On  the  human  side,  it 
would  include  a  knowledge  of  one  of  what  may  be  called 
the  abstract  subjects,  such  as  psychology  or  logic  or  ethics, 
and  of  one  of  the  observational  subjects  such  as  economics 
or  politics.  It  would  include  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  language,  and  of  at  least  one  foreign  tongue, 
ancient  or  modern,  preferably  an  inflected  tongue.  And 
finally  it  must  include  the  record  of  human  effort  and 
development  through  the  past,  that  is,  History,  which 
shows  us  how  man  has  grown  from  what  he  was  in  the 
past  to  be  what  he  is  in  the  present,  and  holds  out  hopes 
of  what  he  may  be  in  the  future.  Without  at  least  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  these,  no  man  is  properly  equipped 
for  a  life  of  study  and  thought,  or  for  those  branches  of 
practical  life  which  require  a  wide  intellectual  outlook. 
It  is  not  necessary  today,  as  it  would  have  been  fifty  years 
ago,  to  argue  that  every  educated  man  should  have  some 
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knowledge  of  deductive  science  and  of  the  observational 
and  experimental  sciences  of  nature. 

Specialization  is  not  only  inevitable  for  the  progress  of 
discovery,  but  in  many  minor  ways  excellent.  It  is  a 
splendid  thing  for  a  great  university  like  this  to  have 
among  its  professors  men,  each  of  whom  is  abreast  of  the 
highest  development  of  some  particular  line  of  enquiry 
and  knows  how  that  line  of  enquiry  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted, so  that  it  holds  within  its  own  walls,  so  to  speak, 
an  accumulated  mass  of  various  knowledge,  representing 
what  the  world  has  yet  attained.  The  scientific  specialist 
makes  interesting  company — when  I  have  a  chance  I 
always  try  to  get  beside  him  at  dinner — because  he  is 
able  to  tell  us  what  we  seek  to  know  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  the  growing  sciences,  and  we  have  only  to 
ask  him  to  get  at  once,  without  the  labour  of  consulting 
books,  the  latest  results  in  the  clearest  form.  The  scien- 
tific investigator,  moreover,  seems  to  have  on  the  whole 
the  happiest  kind  of  life  that  is  now  possible.  Does  he 
know  how  happy  he  is?  Engaged  in  the  discovery  of 
truth,  he  has  for  his  helpers  all  others  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuit,  and  knows  that  all  his  labours  are  working 
towards  a  noble  and  useful  end.  He  is  free  from  the 
vexations  that  beset  the  business  man  or  the  lawyer  or  the 
politician.  If  he  has  not  a  happy  life,  granted  good 
health,  it  is  probably  his  own  fault,  for  what  is  finer  than 
to  be  as  Bacon  says  minister  et  interpres  naturae? 

Admitting  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  said 
on  behalf  of  specialization,  it  is  nevertheless  right  to  pre- 
sent to  you  some  dangers  that  seem  to  arise  from  the 
immense  extension  of  the  specializing  tendency  and  from 
the  predominance,  in  particular,  of  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subjects.  The 
phenomena  of  nature  may  no  doubt  be  slowly  changing, 
and,  as  we  know  that  even  among  those  bodies  which  we 
call  the  Fixed  Stars  the  positions  of  the  stars  towards 
one    another    alter,    so    oxygen    and    hydrogen    may   be 
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different  now  from  what  they  once  were,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  elements  in  the  compound  bodies  may  alter. 
The  sciences  of  nature  are  occupied  with  that  which  is 
permanent  and  unchangeable.  They  deal  with  those  laws 
which  we  believe,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  to  be 
immutable,  to  have  been  operative  in  the  past  and  likely 
to  be  operative  in  the  future,  as  they  are  operative  now. 
He  who  is  entirely  occupied  in  studying  these  unchang- 
ing laws  does  not  learn  thereby  how  to  deal  with  that 
which  is  mutable  and  transient.  But  the  mutable  and 
the  transient  include  not  only  most  of  what  concerns  our 
daily  life,  but  the  whole  immense  field  of  knowledge 
which  covers  the  human  subjects.  The  realm  of  ideas, 
beliefs,  theories,  feelings,  institutions,  habits,  in  fact  the 
whole  realm  of  human  thought  and  conduct  belongs  to 
the  sphere  of  the  transitory  and  changeable.  In  investi- 
gating this  realm,  we  have  to  walk  by  methods  which  are 
not  only  not  the  same  but  are  even  more  difficult  than 
those  which  belong  to  the  sciences  of  nature.  The  in- 
vestigation of  probability  is  more  perplexing  and  less 
satisfying  than  those  enquiries  at  the  end  of  which  stands 
certain  and  immutable  Truth.  Those  who  try  to  apply 
the  same  formulae  and  methods  to  the  human  subjects 
which  they  apply  to  Nature  are  in  danger  of  failing,  as 
Herbert  Spencer,  for  instance,  failed  when  he  entered  the 
field  of  history  and  that  of  political  or  social  phenomena. 
Sixty  years  ago  people  complained,  and  complained 
justly,  of  the  narrowness  of  those,  even  of  some  eminent 
men,  who  had  been  trained  entirely  on  the  old  scheme  of 
education,  which  largely  consisted  in  grammatical  studies 
and  especially  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages. 
Men  otherwise  highly  gifted  and  instructed  who  had  been 
so  trained,  often  failed  to  appreciate  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  study  of  nature  and  showed  a  strange  in- 
capacity to  understand  its  methods.  Francis  Bacon  has 
warned  us  against  that  absorption  in  a  particular  set  of 
ideas,  that  prepossession  in  favor  of  one  particular  view 
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which  he  classes  among  the  Idola  Hpecm,  the  phantasms 
of  the  Cave,  which  surround  the  man  who  sits  in  the  dark 
recess  of  his  own  line  of  thought  unillumined  by  the  light 
of  the  broad  sky.  So  now  the  devotion  to  any  special 
study,  whether  in  the  sphere  of  natural  science  or  not, 
tends  to  narrow  the  mind  and  prevents  the  faculties  from 
attaining  their  highest  development.  Many  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  have  arisen  from  bringing  together  facts  and 
ideas  drawn  from  different  regions  whose  relations  had 
not  previously  been  discerned.  The  more  you  extend  the 
range  of  knowledge,  the  more  you  increase  the  chances  of 
such  discoveries.  Most  of  the  great  men  to  whom  the 
progress  of  science  is  due  were  not  trained  as  specialists, 
but  had  minds  that  ranged  far  and  wide  over  the  field  of 
knowledge. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  chief  end  of  education  is  to 
stimulate  curiosity,  to  make  a  man  ask  about  all  things 
familiar  or  unfamiliar,  the  How  and  the  Why,  to  dis- 
cover matter  for  enquiry  in  things  which  other  people 
have  passed  over  without  thinking  of  the  problems  they 
suggest,  to  retain  that  activity  and  versatility  and  fresh- 
ness, which  are  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  a  force- 
ful and  creative  intellect.  Is  it  not  wonderful  how  many 
things  were  overlooked  in  the  past  which  now  we  feel  to 
need  investigation,  and  may  there  not  be  things  now  that 
ought  to  be  investigated  which  we  are  passing  over  as 
familiar?  The  ancients  must  have  noticed  the  difference 
in  the  aspect  and  structure  of  different  kinds  of  rock,  for 
instance.  The  differences  between  gneiss  and  limestone, 
between  basalt  and  slate,  stared  them  in  the  face.  They 
saw  fossil  shells  in  the  strata.  But  it  did  not  occur  to 
them  to  seek  the  explanation  of  these  things,  and  geologi- 
cal science  is  not  yet  two  centuries  old.  The  wider  the 
range  of  a  man's  interests,  the  more  susceptible  he  is  to 
ideas  of  many  kinds,  the  greater  is  the  pleasure  which 
life  can  afford  him,  the  better  can  he  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  world  both  by  stimulating  others  and  by 
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himself  pointing  out  the  way  in  which  advances  can  be 
made.  A  university  has  to  think  not  only  of  forming 
specialists,  but  of  making  these  specialists  better  by  giv- 
ing them  a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  and  still  more  of 
sending  out  men  who  sustain  the  level  of  taste  and  insight 
in  the  whole  community  and  are  fit  to  be  its  intellectual 
leaders. 

You  may  ask  how  time  is  to  be  found  both  for  special 
studies  and  for  the  sort  of  general  cultivation  that  I  have 
tried  to  describe.  Must  the  general  studies  precede 
specialization,  or  is  it  possible  to  carry  them  on  together, 
and  to  show  men  even  in  their  last  university  year  how  to 
correlate  their  special  scientific  studies  with  a  mastery 
of  other  fields?  These  are  practical  questions  which  I 
must  leave  to  your  superior  competence.  My  last  word 
today  is  again  to  congratulate  this  University  on  what  it 
has  done  for  the  advancement  of  so  many  kinds  of  study 
by  gathering  teachers  of  the  highest  eminence  in  nearly 
every  field  of  enquiry.  If  the  problem  I  have  tried  to 
state  is  to  be  solved  anywhere,  it  ought  to  be  solved  in 
such  a  university  as  this,  whose  record  of  achievement  is 
already  so  splendid,  and  which  may  now  hope  with  the 
prospect  of  greatly  increased  resources  to  surpass  even 
that  record  in  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 


MR.  KEYSER 

This  assembly  is  composed  of  the  friends  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University — of  those  who  are,  indeed,  more  than 
its  friends,  who  are,  in  reality,  the  owners.  It  would  be 
out  of  place,  therefore,  for  me,  representing  the  Trustees, 
to  express  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  for  the 
encouragement — both  financial  and  spiritual — which  you 
have  given  to  the  institution,  because  that  would  seem  to 
arrogate  to  ourselves  an  ownership  which  is  not  ours. 

The  Trustees  are  the  legal  representatives  of  the  body 
corporate,  they  are  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  insti- 
tution, which,  founded  by  Johns  Hopkins,  has  in  the 
thirty-five  years  of  its  existence  been  adopted  by  many  as 
their  own,  and  as  such  has  received  their  benefactions  and 
their  support.  All  here  present,  and  many  who  are  not 
here  today,  are  responsible  for  the  influence  which  the 
Hopkins  exerts,  of  which  the  physical  and  outward 
appearance — the  buildings,  the  lands  and  the  endowment 
funds — are  only  the  material  shell. 

It  is  not  my  duty,  therefore,  to  extend  thanks  to  the 
donors  of  the  recent  fund,  and  to  all  other  donors  of  time 
and  money,  as  if  the  giving  had  been  to  the  Trustees,  but 
as  a  representative  of  the  legal  representatives  to  put 
into  words  the  general  gratitude,  which  we  all  feel,  that 
such  material  assistance  towards  the  work  for  which  the 
University  stands  has  come  to  us  all. 

We  have  all  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  affectionate 
appreciation  and  loyalty  which  has  been  shown  during 
the  last  few  months,  and  by  the  sense  of  personal  owner- 
ship and  individual  participation  which  has  been  in  the 
air  around  us.  To  those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  raising  of  the  recent  fund,  the 
cordial  attitude  of  everyone  was  most  inspiring. 

14 
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It  was  natural  that  those  who  were  closely  associated 
with  the  work,  as  Trustees,  as  members  of  the  faculty,  as 
students  and  as  alumni,  should  feel  a  sense  of  obligation, 
but  that  this  sense  of  obligation  should  have  been  shared 
so  generally  throughout  the  community  was  a  wonderful 
revelation  of  a  feeling  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  many 
hearts,  and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  and 
given  expression  in  financial  sacrifice.  This  generous  and 
cordial  response  was  a  hoped-for  and  gratifying  evidence 
of  approval,  which  naturally  stimulates  all  connected 
with  the  institution  to  take  up  the  work  that  now  lies 
before  it  with  all  the  vigor  that  is  in  them. 

It  is  proper  that  today  there  should  be  some  statement 
in  regard  to  the  future,  and  that  the  Trustees  should 
make  public  their  immediate  plans  and  hopes. 

To  President  Remsen  belongs  the  right  to  state  the 
hopes  and  aims  and  ambitions  of  the  University  itself;  I 
am  asked  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  physical  side  of 
the  problem  which  confronts  us. 

Nine  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  raising  of  the  Million 
Dollar  Endowment  Fund  of  1902,  the  University  received 
also  the  gift  of  the  Homewood  property  on  Charles  street. 
This  property,  under  the  deed  of  gift,  was  to  become  the 
permanent  home  of  the  University,  when,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
University  permitted. 

The  land  at  that  time  was  in  the  country,  with  no 
proper  approaches,  with  no  proper  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  with  uncertain  and  unformed  surroundings. 
Within  the  nine  years,  the  development  of  Wyman  Park 
has  been  carried  out,  until  now  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the  property  are  protected  by  permanent  parks  laid  out 
by  the  city.  The  east  and  north  sides  of  the  property 
have  been  provided,  by  the  city,  with  broad  avenues  or 
parkways,  which  will  make  them  always  desirable 
boundaries  for  the  130  acres  that  have  been  left  for  the 
future   use   of   the    University.     The   ground    has    been 
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studied  by  the  best  engineers  available.  A  plan  for 
development  has  been  provided  which  will  admit  of 
growth  and  alteration  to  suit  the  changing  needs  of  future 
years. 

To  do  this  planning  so  that  in  the  future  there  would 
be  as  little  as  possible  to  regret  in  the  general  scheme, 
required  months  of  work,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  for  the  friends  of  the  institution  thanks  to  all 
those, — and  there  are  many, — who  have  given  so  much  of 
their  time  and  thought  to  the  development  of  these  begin- 
nings of  the  project. 

Today  we  have  been  given,  by  your  generosity,  means 
to  accept  the  offer  of  $250,000  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  and,  as  you  have  heard,  the  total  amount 
pledged,  part  of  it  already  paid  in,  amounts  to  nearly 
11,200,000.  With  great  wisdom,  the  General  Education 
Board,  whose  aim  is  to  help  the  cause  of  education  of  the 
whole  country,  has  provided  that  at  least  f 500,000  of  this 
amount  shall  be  retained  as  a  permanent  endowment,  the 
income  only  to  be  used,  so  that  the  institution  might  not 
be  crippled  in  its  real  work  by  the  expenditures  incident 
to  large  building  operations,  and  by  the  greatly  increased 
expense  which  will  come  from  living  in  such  an  enlarged 
environment. 

We  have  felt  that  the  removal  to  Homewood,  forced 
upon  us  by  the  overcrowding  of  our  present  quarters — 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  live  institution — would  not  only 
afford  room  for  the  inevitable  increase  of  work,  but  would 
continually  bring  to  us  further  financial  assistance,  as 
there  will  be  a  most  attractive  opportunity  available  to 
those  who  wish  to  erect  memorial  buildings,  memorials 
which,  as  in  the  older  universities,  will  outlast  genera- 
tions. 

Now,  as  to  the  actual  move  to  Homewood.  Already 
work  is  being  carried  on  at  the  new  botanical  laboratory. 
The  athletic  field,  providing  for  an  essential  part  of  the 
training  of  young  men,  is  also  in  use,  and  I  understand 
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from  those  qualified  to  judge  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
fields  in  the  country.  It  is  now  necessary  to  provide  cer- 
tain buildings  for  the  University  proper.  All  of  you  who 
have  built  houses  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  realizing 
your  ideals,  and  of  making  the  completed  structure  what 
it  should  be.  This  is  especially  true  of  university  build- 
ings, which  are  intended  to  last  for  years  and  to  provide 
for  work  that  is  continually  changing,  as  knowledge 
increases.  We  have  already  spent  years  in  studying  the 
problem,  and  have  tentative  plans  in  hand.  These  plans 
are  now  to  be  put  into  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  commence  the  work  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
The  order  has  gone  forth,  and  the  beginning  awaits  only 
the  architects  and  the  builders.  There  are  no  people  as 
anxious  to  see  buildings  at  Homewood  as  are  those  who 
are  now  in  charge  of  carrying  on  this  work. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  have  decided  that  it  Is  proper 
that  the  first  building  erected  there  shall  be  the  Gilman 
Memorial  building,  in  honor  of  the  late  Daniel  Coit  Gil- 
man,  first  President  of  the  University,  to  whose  twenty- 
five  years  of  labor  not  only  the  University  owes  so  much, 
but  the  city  of  Baltimore  as  well,  and  indeed  the  nation 
at  large.  There  is  hardly  anything  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more tending  to  the  advancement  of  humanity  that  has 
not  received  the  impress  of  Mr.  Gilman's  personality. 
Not  only  the  University  and  all  that  it  did  for  education, 
but  the  School  Board,  the  Peabody  and  Pratt  Libraries, 
the  Maryland  Institute,  the  Municipal  Art  Society,  the 
Federated  Charities,  and  countless  other  things,  owe  him 
a  debt  which  it  seems  proper  to  recognize  by  naming  after 
him  the  first  of  the  large  buildings  to  be  built  at  Home- 
wood.  In  the  recent  fund,  large  contributions  were  given 
for  this  definite  purpose,  and  we  have  promise  of  more, 
and  it  is  a  great  gratification  to  us  to  undertake  work  on 
this  building,  which  will  provide  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  work  now  carried  on  in  McCoy  Hall.  We  expect 
to  place  the  contract  for  this  building  in  a  few  months. 
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When  the  University  abandons  its  Howard  Street  build- 
ings, a  new  McCoy  Hall  will  be  erected,  which,  according 
to  the  present  intention,  will  be,  among  other  things,  a 
general  lecture  and  meeting  hall — larger  than  the  room 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  present  McCoy  Hall — which 
the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  interest  in  scientific  and 
other  meetings  have  made  now  too  small.  It  is  also  the 
intention  to  place  contracts  at  once  for  two  or  more 
laboratory  buildings.  I  will  not  say  which  two  are  to  be 
started  first,  since  there  is  already  sufficient  rivalry 
among  the  occupants  of  the  present  laboratory  buildings 
as  to  which  is  to  be  the  first  to  be  accommodated  at 
Homewood,  to  make  it  unwise  to  agitate  these  troubled 
waters.  Each  department  has  most  excellent  reasons 
why  it  should  naturally  be  the  first  to  be  moved.  The 
construction  of  these  buildings,  which  will  commence  as 
soon  as  the  plans  are  in  final  shape  and  the  contracts 
awarded,  is  a  more  pleasant  part  of  our  work  than  are 
other  items  equally  important.  We  must  have  a  central 
heating  plant,  we  must  arrange  for  drainage,  for  walks, 
and  generally  for  the  convenience  of  a  property  the  area 
of  which  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the  city  extending  from 
Mt.  Koyal  avenue  to  Monument  street  and  from  Cathedral 
street  to  Calvert  street.  Do  you  realize  the  extent  of  the 
future  possibilities  of  this  new  home  of  the  Hopkins,  and 
the  advantage  it  will  be  to  a  city  practical  as  well  as 
beautiful? 

As  an  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  building  for  time, 
one  might  almost  say  for  eternity,  I  may  mention  the 
main  entrance  of  the  University  on  Charles  street,  where 
perhaps  you  have  observed  a  semi-circular  bowl  partially 
excavated,  and  apparently  waiting  for  something.  After 
the  first  plans  were  made,  the  city  changed  the  grade  and 
widened  Charles  street,  requiring  a  change  in  our  plan; 
since  then  the  landscape  architects  have  made  a  dozen 
designs  for  the  most  advantageous  treatment  of  this  one 
detail,  before  succeeding  to  their  own  satisfaction.     We 
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now  have  a  final  plan,  and  work  for  the  completion  of  this 
entrance  will  begin  at  once.  You,  therefore,  see  that  our 
new  buildings  will  soon  appear,  and  that  the  next  great 
gathering  of  the  friends  of  the  Hopkins  will  doubtless  be 
at  Homewood.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  the 
class  entering  the  University  next  fall  will  be  graduated 
at  Homewood.     This  is  more  than  probable. 

By  the  time  these  first  buildings  are  completed,  the 
detailed  plans  for  the  actual  moving  will  be  perfected,  as 
well  as  plans  for  the  other  necessary  buildings.  Experi- 
ence in  other  places  has  shown  that  it  is  the  first  step  that 
is  difficult,  and  that  a  great  institution  like  the  Hopkins, 
when  the  surroundings  are  attractive,  draws  continually 
to  itself  gifts  of  buildings  and  endowments  to  increase  its 
work. 

The  physical  conditions  of  a  great  university,  and  with 
these  only  I  am  dealing,  are  like  a  great  tree  which  grows 
slowly  but  steadily.  It  has  its  seasons  of  springtime  and 
growth,  and  of  autumn  and  change,  of  winter  when  the 
sap  goes  back  to  the  roots  to  acquire  renewed  strength, 
and  of  summer  when  blooms  and  fruits  are  admired  of 
all  men.  The  Hopkins  has  also  her  seasons  of  assimila- 
tion, of  the  laying  of  firm  foundations,  of  planning,  and 
then  the  forward  movement  of  spring.  The  season  is 
now  here  for  a  forward  movement;  a  movement  which 
will  carry  the  institution  into  a  new  physical  environ- 
ment, and  make  possible  new  branches  of  activity,  while 
still  continually  strengthening  and  increasing  the  main 
stem  of  its  work,  in  which  it  has  already  accomplished 
so  much. 

To  you,  who  have  made  possible  by  your  generosity  this 
forward  step,  I  would  say  that  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  carrying  forward  of  this  work,  appreciate  the 
trust  and  responsibility  imposed  upon  them. 

To  you,  the  comrades  who  are  associated  in  this  great 
undertaking,  I  would  say  that  our  reward  for  the  past 
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is  with  us,  for  our  work  lies  before  us;  that  increase  of 
opportunity  calls  for  increase  of  knowledge,  for  increase 
of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity,  until,  in  the  words  of 
our  own  poet, — 

"Man  seem  less  a  riddle  unto  man 
And  fair  Utopia  less  Utopian, 
And  many  peoples  call  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  world  has  bloomed  again  at  Baltimore." 


MR.  GRISWOLD 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Bryce,  has  intimated  in  his  book,  "The 
American  Commonwealth,"  that  one  of  the  hopeful  signs 
of  American  life  is  the  increased  sense  of  responsibility 
which  comes  with  elevation  to  an  office  of  dignity. 
Whether  or  not  this  principle  has  begun  to  evidence  itself 
in  my  case,  and  promises  to  disturb  the  freedom  of  speech 
which  I  have  heretofore  enjoyed,  I  do  not  care  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to  confess 
that  I  am  today  conscious  of  an  embarrassment  hereto- 
fore unknown. 

A  number  of  us  have  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  raise 
for  the  University  an  Endowment  and  Extension  Fund. 
That  effort  has  been  recently  referred  to  in  the  news- 
papers as  a  "whirlwind  campaign."  As  a  Trustee  of  the 
University,  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  referred  to  here- 
after as  "a  dignified  but  certain  progression  toward  a 
laudable  aspiration." 

During  this  "dignified  progression"  we  found  but  little 
embarrassment  in  our  public  statements.  What  was  said 
by  those  who  asked,  seemed  simply  to  voice  the  senti- 
ments of  those  who  gave. 

Today,  however,  the  aspect  of  things  seems  greatly 
changed.  I  feel  that  my  address,  following  a  well-known 
Yale  precedent,  should  be  in  Latin,  whereby  its  defects 
would  be  observed  only  by  the  super-educated  few  and  the 
progress  of  the  Fund  would  be  unknown  to  most  of  you. 
If  not  in  Latin,  I  feel  that  whatever  I  might  say  should 
be  couched  in  more  stately  phraseology  than  usual. 

A  few  borrowed  phrases  with  a  resounding  roll,  a  light 
touch  suggesting  a  proper  familiarity  with  the  poets,  an 
illustration  by  way  of  a  Grecian  or  Roman  custom  stolen 
perhaps  from  Montaigne,  a  little  precision  in  expression 
here  and  there,  and  the  whole  might  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  what  "Mr.  Pennyalinus"  would  call  a  "splendid 
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effort."  My  undergraduate  friends,  I  am  sure,  would 
allow  it  to  pass  without  criticism  for  old  friendship's  sake 
and  for  the  sake  of  certain  pursuits,  not  of  a  purely  intel- 
lectual character,  which  we  have  successfully  followed 
together  at  Homewood.  Such  an  effort  might  be  con- 
siderately received  by  those  of  my  friends  before  me 
whose  Virgil  lies  dusty  upon  the  shelf,  and  whose  Homer 
has  been  rescued  only  recently  from  oblivion  by  a  laud- 
able desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  classical  repartee  in- 
dulged in  by  certain  of  our  prominent  lawyers  during  an 
unpleasant  controversy  relating  to  the  police.  And  yet 
I  hesitate,  and  an  analysis  of  my  predicament  leads 
quickly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the 
faculty  which  overawes  me. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  commends  us  to 
the  wisdom  of  "forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind 
and  reaching  forth  for  those  things  which  are  before." 
Yet,  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  so.  It  may  be  that  the 
seventeen  years  since  I  took  leave  of  the  University,  have 
passed  so  rapidly  that  they  have  not  served  to  soften  my 
recollection  of  certain  unhappy  events ;  it  may  be  that  I 
am  conscious  of  a  feeling  that  whatever  I  may  say  will  be 
used  against  me  in  the  next  quarterly  report  to  my 
parents.  Whatever  the  contributing  cause,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  wise  for  me  to  speak  as  simply  and 
directly  as  possible ;  to  avoid  all  effort  to  make  my  budget 
interesting,  and  to  say  nothing  that  might  challenge  a 
critical  expert  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  reverse  our  positions.  In  the 
course  of  my  discussion  I  shall  speak  of  something  with 
which  the  professors  themselves  are  entirely  unfamiliar 
and  of  which  they  have  no  real  knowledge,  except  by  way 
of  hearsay — namely,  considerable  sums  of  money.  In  this 
I  shall  possess  a  decided  advantage  over  them,  and  hope, 
as  a  new  Trustee,  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 

My  first  statement  in  connection  with  the  Endowment 
and  Extension  Fund  of  1910  is  one  that  I  have  learned 
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to  believe  fully  and  to  appreciate  during  the  past  six 
months,  and  that  is  that  the  people  of  Baltimore  are 
unquestionably  the  nicest  people  in  the  world.  There 
may  be  in  other  communities  more  concentration  of 
wealth;  there  may  be  in  other  cities  a  greater  number 
o!  men  whose  business  is  philanthropy,  and  the  jingle  of 
whose  coin  may  distantly  echo  their  names  "through  the 
corridors  of  time,"  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  are 
few  communities  that  combine  in  such  a  splendid  way 
the  elements  of  intelligence  and  generosity,  and  few  com- 
munities which  would  have  responded  more  graciously 
and  enthusiastically  to  the  appeal  of  a  university. 

Think  of  it — nearly  1,500  gifts  ranging  from  one  dollar 
to  $100,000,  totaling  nearly  $1,200,000,  and  substantially 
every  dollar  of  it  from  Maryland,  with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  the  gift  of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
contributions  of  non-resident  alumni.  These  latter  came 
from  all  over  the  world.  Nor  is  it  anything  new  for  the 
City  and  the  State  and  the  Alumni  of  the  University  to 
give  so  generously.  Apart  from  the  original  gift  of  the 
founder  and  apart  from  all  legacies,  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land and  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  before  our  last 
appeal  was  made  and  answered,  had  bestowed,  by  direct 
gift,  upon  the  University  since  its  foundation  over 
$3,000,000. 

The  exact  amount  contributed  to  date  to  the  1910 
Endowment  and  Extension  Fund  is  $1,193,177.  Of  this 
sum,  $250,000  was  given  by  the  General  Education  Board, 
$240,000  by  the  Trustees  of  the  University,  $300,000  was 
subscribed  by  the  Alumni,  and  the  balance  of  over 
$400,000  was  given  by  those  to  whom  we  have  given  the 
simple  but  honorable  degree  of  "Friends  of  the  Uni- 
versity." These  figures,  you  will  understand,  are  only 
approximate.  Several  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
have  been  students  at  the  University  and  may  be  claimed 
by  the  Alumni.  In  many  instances,  also,  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  just  to  what  account  to  credit  particular 
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items  of  the  above  amount;  only  a  small  proportion  was 
given  for  special  purposes,  and  the  conditions  attached 
to  those  few  gifts  were  all  acceptable  to  the  University. 
A  few  special  gifts  may  be  mentioned:  there  is  one  of 
$20,000  to  the  department  of  Romance  Languages;  one 
of  $10,000  for  the  Edmund  Law  Rogers  Fellowship; 
$10,000  for  the  Hutzler  Library;  $0,981.11  for  the  A. 
Marshall  Elliott  Memorial;  $3,495  for  the  Gildersleeve 
Library;  $2,9G5  for  the  Adams  Fund;  $1,000  for  the 
archaeological  department;  and  several  other  memorial 
funds  in  process  of  accumulation.  The  Committee  and 
the  Trustees  have  very  much  at  heart  the  establishment 
of  a  memorial  to  our  late  president,  Daniel  Coit  Oilman, 
but  I  understand  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
will  report  upon  this. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  say  something  as 
to  the  methods  by  which  the  Fund  was  raised.  I  can  only 
say  that  it  was  done  in  quite  the  usual  way,  by  proper 
organization  and  by  the  scientific  development  of  methods 
designed  to  perpetually  irritate  the  working  members  of 
the  Committee.  The  most  effective  factors  outside  of  the 
General  Committee  were  the  Alumni  Committee,  the 
Citizens'  Committee  and  the  Ladies'  Committee.  The 
Alumni  Committee's  work  was  well  organized  and  they 
saw  to  it  that  every  man  did  his  duty.  I  am  proud  of  the 
Alumni;  nothing  but  membership  in  the  Alumni  Council 
could  restrain  my  enthusiastic  praise.  The  Citizens' 
Committee,  composed  of  leading  men  in  Baltimore,  headed 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Stone,  also  gave  freely  of  their  time, 
advice,  and  influence,  while  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee, which  reached  sources  unapproachable  by  a  mere 
man,  was  so  persistent  and  enthusiastic  that  it  was  a 
constant  spur  to  the  General  Committee. 

Little  more  need  be  said  of  methods.  I  should  like  to 
mention,  however,  several  factors  which  were  most  useful 
to  us  in  our  work.  One  of  the  first  emanated  from  Mr. 
Bryce.     He  is  probably  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  con- 
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tinually  took  bis  name,  and  not  in  vain.  His  address  in 
Washington  last  spring,  in  which  he  spoke  so  graciously 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  printed  and  used 
in  a  number  of  important  instances  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  awaken  the  interest  of  possible  donors.  An- 
other useful  document  was  an  admirable  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  of  which  we  suspect  our  very 
dear  friend,  Dr.  Fabian  Franklin,  to  have  been  the  author. 
Another  was  the  admirable  pamphlet  prepared  by  those 
connected  with  the  University.  However,  even  these 
valuable  assistants  might  not  have  carried  us  so  far  on 
our  way  had  it  not  been  for  the  constant  recurrence  of 
refreshing  incidents — the  splendid  gift  of  Mr.  Keyser,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees;  the  generous  gifts 
of  other  members  of  the  Board ;  the  fine  idea  conceived  by 
the  Yale  Alumni  in  Maryland  who  gave  as  a  body  to  the 
Fund;  the  work  of  our  Secretaries,  and,  especially  in  the 
Baltimore  campaign,  that  of  Mr.  H.  Findlay  French  of 
the  Baltimore  Bar;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
faithful,  persistent,  and  patient  work  of  the  President  of 
the  University  and  other  members  of  our  General  Com- 
mittee. Their  work  I  have  heretofore  carefully  refrained 
from  commending  in  their  presence  for  fear  that  they 
might  rest  upon  their  laurels.  I  trust  by  this  time  that 
they  have  forgotten  the  foibles  of  their  Chairman,  and 
have  agreed  that,  on  the  whole,  the}'  might  as  well  forgive 
him  for  his  disagreeable  traits. 

When  the  work  was  begun,  we  had  as  a  nucleus  the  gift 
of  the  General  Education  Board  of  $250,000,  conditioned 
on  the  pledge  by  others  of  $750,000  prior  to  January  1  of 
this  year.  Several  gifts  were  sent  to  the  Committee  in 
the  Spring  of  1910,  immediately  after  its  formation,  one 
by  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Nicholson  and  another  by  the  Misses 
Eaton,  but  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  the  year  that  the 
active  work  began.  The  summer  was  devoted  to  per- 
fecting our  organization.  In  the  fall  of  1910,  Mr.  John 
Black  had  the  honor  of  leading  the  way  by  a  gift  of 
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$25,000  on  November  29,  followed  almost  immediately  by 
our  good  friend,  Mr.  W.  W.  Spence,  with  $25,000  more. 
Others  followed  in  rapid  succession,  first  the  larger  gifts, 
then  a  medley  of  large,  small,  and  medium-sized,  so  that 
on  December  27  the  Fund  amounted  to  $717,693.00. 
There  was  a  slight  but  disturbing  lack  of  contact  here 
between  the  amount  subscribed  in  formal  pledges,  and 
the  amount  needed  to  secure  the  gift  of  the  General 
Education  Board,  and  it  became  necessary  for  our  Com- 
mittee to  issue  its  last  call.  The  result  you  all  know. 
By  mail  and  by  personal  call  the  Committee  received 
three  hundred  replies,  and  on  the  morning  of  December 
29  the  announcement  was  made  by  the  Committee  that 
the  sum  total  of  all  gifts  was  estimated  to  be  $1,107,000. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  members  of  our  Committee 
could  do  to  prevent  it,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  every  announcement  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  the  Endowment  and  Extension  Committee  actu- 
ally needed  was  $2,000,000,  the  public  mind  was  centered 
on  the  more  spectacular  feature  of  complying  with  the 
terms  of  the  gift  of  the  General  Education  Board,  and 
when  the  $1,000,000  mark  was  reached,  the  impression 
seemed  to  prevail  that  the  work  was  done.  This,  as  all 
friends  of  the  University  know,  is  far  from  the  truth. 

Yet,  while  we  are  still  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  from 
a  number  of  Baltimoreans  who  have  stated  that  they  still 
have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  while  we  long 
for  the  encouragement  which  will  come  from  the  gifts  of 
those  in  this  city  and  of  our  own  Alumni  who  have  not 
yet  responded,  we  feel  that  our  cause  has  been  thoroughly 
presented  to  our  own  people  by  letter  and  through  the 
daily  press ;  that  the  result  rests  with  them,  and  that  our 
efforts  should  now  be  concentrated  upon  the  benighted 
who  live  in  the  regions  to  the  North,  South,  and  West 
of  us.  We  are,  therefore,  blazing  new  trails,  or  perhaps, 
by  closer  analogy,  I  should  say  we  are  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover new  mines.    Even  then  the  analogy  is  not  complete, 
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for  we  know  where  the  mines  are,  but  the  discovery  of 
the  process  of  extracting  the  metal  is  difficult.  The  ore 
is  guarded  by  innumerable  pickets  upon  whom  have  been 
conferred  various  degrees  of  the  title  of  "secretary."  The 
method  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  Third  Assistant 
and  of  passing,  step  by  step,  from  him  to  the  First  Secre- 
tary, is  a  laborious  one.  And  so,  while  all  of  us  are  indig- 
nantly conscious  of  the  justice  of  the  University's  claim 
to  the  support  of  every  public-spirited  man  and  woman 
in  the  United  States,  yet  we  do  not  minimize  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  task. 

The  field  to  be  covered  is  large  and  the  number  of 
us  to  cover  it  comparatively  small.  Indeed,  I  should  like 
to  turn  this  meeting  into  one  devoted  to  devising  methods 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Endowment  and  Extension 
Fund,  and  to  send  you  all  forth  as  missionaries,  except 
for  the  fact  that  President  Kemsen  would  never  forgive 
me.  I  should,  perhaps,  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  good 
taste  were  I  to  say  to  those  who  are  here,  that  the  giving 
of  a  few  moments'  thought  to  the  subject  by  each  of  you 
would  doubtless  be  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  lasting 
good  to  the  University.  You  might  well  recall  to  your 
mind  one  to  whom  you  in  person  might  present  the  Uni- 
versity's claims — one  who  is  able  to  give  and  who  has  not 
yet  done  so.  If  you  should  do  this,  I  venture  to  say  that 
you  would  rejoice  in  your  success;  the  donor  will  thank 
you  some  day,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will 
do  so  immediately.  Seriously,  however,  I  trust  that  this 
scattered  seed  will  land  on  good  soil  and  will  produce 
results. 

And  now  I  must  answer  that  difficult  question  so  often 
asked  of  us,  "Are  you  encouraged?"  My  answer  is,  "We 
are  hopeful."  The  church  mortgage  is  always  burned, 
provided  the  vestry  are  sufficiently  persistent  and  opti- 
mistic. I  wish  we  could  be  more  specific.  We  cannot 
truthfully  be  so.  It  is  the  simple  justice  of  our  cause 
which  constantly  sustains  us.     You  will  all  recall  Mr. 
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Bryce's  tribute  to  the  University  as  a  pioneer  in  higher 
education  in  this  country.  Professor  Royce,  quoting 
Wordsworth,  I  think,  said  that  "the  early  history  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  was  a  dawn  in  which  'twas 
bliss  to  be  alive."  That  dawn  has  passed;  the  sun  has 
risen  a  little  higher  above  the  horizon  and  we  are  perhaps 
accustomed  a  little  more  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  rays.  It 
is  well  now  and  then  to  stop  in  our  rushing  hither  and 
thither  to  recall  the  beauties  of  the  dawn  and  the  glories 
of  the  morning  sun. 

You  know  that  ex-President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  but 
recently  said — 

"The  prodigious  advancement  of  medical  teaching  which  has 
resulted  from  the  labors  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine is  an  achievement  which  must  be  counted  as  one  of  superb 
beneficence." 

With  this  history  back  of  us,  and  this  vital,  living  force 
for  good  before  us,  we  are  now  asking  the  nation  to  assist 
us  to  maintain  this  work,  and  to  supply  funds  to  the 
University  to  enable  it  to  lead  the  way  into  new  fields. 

When  the  ground  is  broken  for  those  splendid  buildings 
at  Homewood,  when  there  is  brought  home  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  who  are  able  to  give  a  proper  realiza- 
tion of  their  historic  setting;  when  those  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  University,  or  even  with  this  community, 
catch  a  glimpse  through  the  vista  of  the  centuries  of  the 
fine  perspective  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  then 
our  task  will  be  ended.  In  the  meantime,  there  is  a 
couplet  which  we  recall  with  comfort, 

"Work'st  thou  well  Today  for  worthy  things, 
Calmly  wait  the  Morrow's  hidden  season." 


JUDGE  HARLAN 

The  Founder  of  this  University  expressed  his  wish  and 
purpose  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  should  form  a 
part  of  the  Medical  School  of  that  University  for  which 
he  had,  as  he  supposed,  made  ample  provision  by  his  will. 
The  relation,  not  only  in  the  intention  of  the  founder,  but 
in  fact,  between  the  Medical  School  and  the  Hospital  is 
so  intimate,  indeed  so  indissoluble,  that  everything  which 
affects  in  any  real  and  vital  way  the  prosperity  of  the 
Hospital  must  be  of  interest  to  the  University  and  to  all 
its  officers  and  friends.  I  have  for  this  reason  been  re- 
quested to  make  public  announcement  here  of  a  change 
for  which  arrangements  have  been  made,  and  which  will 
become  effective  in  a  few  months,  in  the  Superintendency 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  recount  the  services  which  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Hurd  has  rendered  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  or  to  estimate  their  value.  They  are  many  and 
they  are  known  to  every  person  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity. For  nearly  twenty-two  years  he  has  with  con- 
spicuous ability  and  great  success  performed  the  exacting 
and  arduous  duties  of  Superintendent.  He  has  with  sur- 
passing devotion  and  absolute  fidelity  given  himself  and 
his  talents  to  this  institution.  He  has  spared  neither 
his  time  nor  his  strength  in  its  behalf.  It  is  in  large 
part  due  to  him,  to  his  administrative  ability  and  his 
organizing  skill,  to  his  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
opportunities  and  advantages  enjoyed  by  a  Hospital  in 
close  association  with  a  University,  to  his  ready 
sympathy  with  and  interest  in  every  effort  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  or  surgical  knowledge  or  practice, 
that  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  occupies  today  a  fore- 
most place,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad,  in  the 
domain  of  modern  surgery,  the  scientific  study  and  treat- 
ment of  disease,  and  the  training  of  nurses. 
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The  Trustees  recognize  this,  and  while  they  have 
acceded  to  his  wish  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  work 
and  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent, they  have  not  been  willing  to  lose  the  benefit 
of  Dr.  Hurd's  knowledge,  experience,  and  wisdom  in  the 
management  of  the  foundation  under  their  control. 
Plans  have  therefore  been  perfected,  in  consultation  with 
Dr.  Hurd,  by  which,  when  he  ceases  to  be  Superintendent 
of  the  Hospital,  he  will  remain  in  its  service,  in  a  position 
which,  while  it  will  have  duties  distinct  from  those  of 
Superintendent,  will  be  a  position  of  honor,  dignity,  and 
responsibility. 

Dr.  Hurd  will  become  Secretary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  and  the  advisor  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He 
will  continue  a  member  of  the  medical  board  of  the 
Hospital  and  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  its  Executive  Committee.  Instead  of 
exercising  the  power  and  authority  of  administrator,  he 
will  have  the  functions  and  influence  of  advisor.  It  is 
confidently  hoped  that  in  this  position,  which  has  been 
created  for  and  is  entirely  congenial  to  Dr.  Hurd,  he 
may,  with  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  continue 
for  many  years  to  serve  the  Hospital  with  usefulness  and 
distinction. 

Dr.  Hurd's  successor  in  the  office  of  Superintendent, 
which  remains  the  office  of  greatest  authority  and  respon- 
sibility in  the  Hospital,  has  been  selected  with  care  and 
with  a  single  desire,  upon  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  to 
secure  for  this  most  important  place  the  best  man  obtain- 
able. We  consider  ourselves  singularly  fortunate  that 
he  who  was  first  determined  on,  when  offered  the  Super- 
intendency  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  accepted  it, 
and  will  within  a  short  time  take  up  his  duties  as  such. 

There  are  some  things  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested 
to  know  of  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  Hopkins  man, 
a  graduate  in  medicine  of  the  Class  of  1903.  We  are  call- 
ing back  "our  own."    He  is  a  young  man,  but  an  experi- 
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enced  and  trained  man.  He  is  a  native  of  Maine.  He  is 
married.  He  obtained  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Bowdoin 
College  in  1899  and  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1903.  From  1903  to  1905  he  was  Interne 
and  Eesident  Gynecologist  at  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land. From  1903  to  1906  he  was  Hospital  Physician  in  the 
New  York  Department  of  Health,  in  charge  of  Contagious 
Disease  Hospitals.  He  has  shown  rare  ability  in  hospital 
management  and  organization  and  has  already  won  dis- 
tinction in  this  field.  From  1906  to  1909  he  was  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Hartford  Hospital,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Since  February,  1909,  he  has  been  the  General  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals  of  New 
York  City,  including  Bellevue,  Fordham,  Harlem,  and 
Gouverneur  Hospitals. 

From  this  great  Municipal  Hospital,  with  its  1,500 
beds,  its  varied  and  complicated  departments,  and  its 
opportunity  for  a  great  career,  and  from  a  place  of  power 
and  possibilities  he  resigns,  to  come  to  us,  because,  as  he 
tells  us,  "his  heart  is  here  and  he  believes  that  here  he 
can  do  his  best  work,  and  here  he  wishes  to  remain." 

The  new  Superintendent  chosen  for  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  is  Winford  H.  Smith,  M.  D. 


PRESIDENT  REMSEN 

With  all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  plans  for 
the  future  I  am  in  full  accord,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
all  the  plans  that  have  been  outlined  will  be  carried  out, 
and  they  will  be  if  we  work  together  with  enthusiasm. 
Before  the  close  of  these  exercises  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  present  time.  The  thoughts  of  our  friends 
have  been  so  constantly  directed  towards  the  future  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  that  the  impression  may  have 
been  created  that  the  work  now  in  progress  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  lagging.  Let  me  reassure  you  on  this  point. 
I  do  not  believe  there  ever  has  been  a  time  in  our  history 
when  more  work  or  better  work  has  been  in  progress  here. 
Some  of  those  who  gave  distinction  to  the  University  in 
its  early  days  are  gone,  but  active  new  workers  have  been 
found  and  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  is  as  much  in  evidence 
today  as  at  any  time.  It  would  be  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  give  some  account  of  the  various  undertakings 
that  are  occupying  the  attention  of  our  staff.  Such  an 
account  would  show  beyond  question  that  there  is  great 
activity  within  our  walls. 

Thirty -five  years  ago,  when  we  began  this  educational 
experiment,  all  that  was  done  here  at  once  attracted  atten- 
tion throughout  the  country.  But  times  have  changed. 
Other  universities  are  doing  similar  work  today  and  the 
country  has  become  accustomed  to  it,  so  that  results  of 
the  same  kind  that  attracted  attention  in  the  early  days 
are  no  longer  the  subject  of  much  comment,  but  these 
results  are  just  as  valuable  today  and  just  as  necessary 
as  they  ever  were,  and  that  which  is  of  permanent  value 
in  the  University,  that  essential  of  its  existence,  is  culti- 
vated with  the  same  earnestness  and  with  the  same 
success  as  in  former  times. 
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One  other  thought.  There  are  some  who  fear  that  when 
we  move  to  Homewood  the  most  characteristic  part  of 
this  University  will  suffer,  or,  to  put  it  in  other  words, 
that  this  moving  will  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  graduate 
school,  and  will  only  tend  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
undergraduate  department.  Speaking  for  myself  and  for 
my  colleagues,  and  also  for  the  trustees,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  if  it  were  clear  that  moving  to  Homewood 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the  graduate 
work  of  the  University,  and  would  tend  to  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  undergraduate  work  would  over- 
shadow the  graduate,  there  would  be  but  little  enthu- 
siasm for  this  movement.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  fear 
is  without  foundation.  The  trustees  and  faculty  are  of 
one  mind  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  graduate  work.  This  was 
the  work  which  gave  the  University  its  reputation,  and 
nothing  shall  happen  that  will  cause  this  work  to  suffer. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  further,  that  the  Medical 
School  is  not  directly  affected  by  this  Homewood  move- 
ment. The  funds  that  have  been  collected  will  not  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  that  School,  however  desirable  such 
use  would  be.  The  problems  of  the  Medical  School, 
though  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  University 
as  a  whole,  are,  nevertheless,  quite  distinct  from  the 
Homewood  problem  and  there  is  no  fear  that  the  new 
movement  will  have  any  tendency  to  lower  the  value  of 
the  work  in  the  Medical  School. 

What  we  hope  for  as  a  result  of  this  movement  is  the 
stimulation  of  all  branches  of  work  in  the  University. 
To  this  end  we  must  join  together  in  an  effort  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  this  crisis  in  our  affairs. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held 
at  the  close  of  the  public  exercises.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Kii-bv  F.Smith,  Ph. D.,  President;  William  S.Bansemer, 
A.  B.,  Secretary;  Horace  E.  Flack,  Ph.  I).,  Treasurer; 
and  the  following  additional  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee, — Paul  el.  Dashiell,  Ph.  I). ;  R.  Curzon  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  A.  B. ;  George  C.  Morrison,  A.  B. ;  George  L. 
Radcliffe,  Ph.  D. ;  Morris  A.  Soper,  A.  B. 

The  ballot  for  members  of  the  Alumni  Council,  to 
succeed  those  retiring  in  May,  1911,  resulted  as  follows: 
Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  Ph.  D. ;  Allan  McLane,  A.  B. ;  J.  Hall 
Pleasants,  M.  D. ;  William  F.  Willoughby,  A.  B. 

The  Alumni  Council  is  now  constituted  as  follows,  the 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association  being  also  a  member, 
ex  officio: 

Term  expiring  May,  1912 
Charles  M.  Andrews  C.  Morton  Stewart,  Jr. 

J.  H.  Mason  Knox  Douglas  H.  Thomas 

Term  expiring  May,  1913 
Charles  P.  Neill  Joseph  H.  Pratt 

Walter  H.  Page  George  L.  Radcliffe 

Term  expiring  May,  191't 
Thomas  S.  Baker  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr. 

Thomas  R.  Brown  St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 

Term  expiring  May,  1915 
Elgin  R.  L.  Gould  J.  Hall  Pleasants 

Allan  McLane  William  F.  Willoughby 

Alumni  Dinner 

There  was  a  large  attendance  in  the  evening  at  the 
annual  banquet  held  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere.    The  follow- 
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ing  spoke:  Mr.  Bryce,  Governor  Crothers,  President 
Remsen,  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 
and  Mr.  Allan  McLane,  for  the  Alumni. 


Telegrams  conveying  greetings  to  the  University  were 
received  from  Alumni  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  West 
Virginia  University,  University  of  Michigan,  University 
of  Minnesota,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chicago 
(the  Northwestern  Association),  Atlanta  (the  Georgia 
Association). 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 

FIRST  SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  5  TO  AUGUST  16,  1911 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Iba  Remsen,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  of  the  University 

Edward  Franklin  Buchner,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session 

Thomas  R.  Ball 
Registrar 


INSTRUCTORS 
Ronald  T.  Abercrombie  School  Hygiene 

A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1901,  and  M.  D.,  1905;  Director  of  the 
Gymnasium. 

John  A.  Anderson  Physics 

S.  B.,  Valparaiso  College,  1900;  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1906-07, 
and  Ph.  U.,  1907;  Associate  in  Astronomy. 

Edward  F.  Buchner  Education 

A.  B.,  Leander  Clark  College,  1889,  and  A.  M.,  1892;  Ph.  D.,  Tale  University, 
1893,  and  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy,  1892-97; 
Professor  of  Analytical  Psychology,  New  York  University,  1896-01  ;  Docent, 
Clark  University,  1901-03  ;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Education,  University 
of  Alabama,    1903-08 ;   Professor  of  Education  and  Philosophy. 

William  Paxton  Burris  Education 

Ph.  B.,  DePauw  University,  1891,  and  A.  M.,  1894;  A.  M.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1901  ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Bluffton,  Indiana.  1891-97 ; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Salem,  Ohio,  1897-1900 ;  Scholar  in 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  1901-02  ;  elected  Fellow  ibid,  in  1903 ; 
Principal.  Teachers'  Training  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1902-05;  Professor  of 
the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education,  and  Dean  of  the  College  for 
Teachers,   University  of  Cincinnati. 

John  C.  French  English 

A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1899,  Fellow,  1903-04,  and  Ph.  D.,  1905; 
Associate  in  English. 
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Hans  Froelicher  German 

Ph.  D.,  University  of  Zurich,  1886;  Professor  of  the  German  Language  and 
Literature  and  of   Art   Criticism,    Goucher  College. 

George  M.  Gaither  Manual  Training 

Instructor  in  Carpentry  and  Woodcarving,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute ; 
Supervisor  of  Manual  Training  Centres,  Baltimore  Public  Schools ;  Supervisor 
of  Boys'  Industrial  Work  in  Vacation  Schools,  New  York  City,   1904-08. 

J.  Elliott  Gilpin  Chemistry 

A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  18S9,  and  Ph.  D.,  1892;  Associate  in 
Chemistry. 

Agnes  Ellen  Harris  Domestic  Science 

Oread  Institute.  1901 ;  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  1902 ;  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  1910-11  ;  Director,  Department  of  Home 
Economics,   Florida  State  College  for  Women. 

Clifton  P.  Hodge  Biology 

A.  B.,  Ripon  College,  1892 ;  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888-89,  and 
Ph.  D.,  1889;  Instructor  in  Biology,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1891-92;  Aa- 
sista  it  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Neurology,  Clark  University,  1892-06, 
and    Professor,    1906 — ;    Professor    of    Biology,    Clark    College. 

Lorrain  S.  Hulburt  Mathematics 

A.  B.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1883,  and  A.  M.,  1888;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, University  of  South  Dakota,  1887-91  ;  Fellow,  Clark  University, 
1891-92 ;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1894 ;  Collegiate  Professor  of 
Mathematics, 

Frank  A.  Manny  Education 

A.  B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1893,  A.  M.,  1896;  studied  graduate  schools, 
University  of  Chicago,  Columbia  University,  and  European  schools,  1906-07 ; 
Principal,  High  School,  Moline,  111.,  1894-96;  Assistant  in  Pedagogy,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1896-97 ;  Supervisor  of  Public  Schools,  Indianapolis, 
1897-98;  Head  Educational  Department,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
1898-1900 ;  Superintendent,  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York,  1900-06 ; 
Head  of  Educational  and  Extension  Departments,  Western  State  Normal 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wilfred  P.  Mustard  Latin 

A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1886,  A.  M.,  1890,  and  Fellow,  University  Col- 
lege, 1886-89;  Fellow,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890-91,  and  Ph.  D.,  1891; 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome,  1902-03 ;  Professor  of  Latin 
In  Colorado  College,  1891-93;  Instructor  in  Haverford  College,  1893-94,  and 
Professor  of  Latin,   1894-1907  ;  Collegiate  Professor  of  Latin. 

Joseph  S.  Shefloe  French 

A.  B.,  Luther  College,  1885,  and  A.  M.,  1889;  University  Scholar  and  Fel- 
low, Johns  Hopkins  University,  1888-90.  Ph.  D.,  1890,  and  Fellow  by 
Courtesy,    1890-91 ;   Professor  of  Romanic  Languages,   Goucher  College. 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat  History 

A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1896.  and  Ph.  D.,  1899;  Instructor,  Smith 
College,    1899-04 ;    Professor   of   History,    University   of   the    South. 

Henry  S.  West  English 

A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1893,  Fellow,  1898-99,  Ph.  D.,  1899,  and 
Instructor  in  EngMsb.  1899-00 ;  Professor  of  English.  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege, 1894-97  and  1900  ;  Principal,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  1900-06  ; 
Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore. 
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CALENDAR,  1911 
June  13,  Tuesday — Commencement  Day. 


July  1,  Saturday —  )    9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Registration  at  the  office 

July  3,  Monday—    )  of  the  Registrar,  McCoy  Hall. 

July  5,  Wednesday — Instruction  in  all  courses  in  the  First  Sum- 
mer Session  begins. 

August  15,  Tuesday — Courses  of  Instruction  close. 

August  16,  Wednesday — Examinations  and  close  of  Summer  Ses- 
sion. 


October  3,  Tuesday — Thirty-sixth  regular  session  begins. 


All  work  will  begin  promptly  on  Wednesday  morning,  July  5. 
It  is  important  that  students  should  reach  Baltimore  in  time  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  exercises  in  each  class.  Registration 
may  be  made  by  mail  prior  to  July  1. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  first  summer  session  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity will  open  on  Wednesday,  July  5,  and  continue  until 
Wednesday,  August  16,  inclusive.  Exercises  in  each  sub- 
ject will  be  held  every  week-day  except  Saturday.  Each 
course  will  consist  of  thirty  class  exercises,  or  their 
equivalent  in  laboratory  work.  Each  course  of  instruc 
tion  will  conclude  with  an  examination,  to  be  given  on  the 
last  day  of  the  summer  session. 

As  the  summer  session  is  authorized  by  the  Trustees, 
and  its  credits  accepted  by  the  Board  of  Collegiate  Stud- 
ies, it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  the  University. 
All  the  resources  of  the  institution  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  summer  session  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  students.  These  resources  include  the  use  not  only  of 
the  academic  buildings,  but  also  of  the  general  and  de- 
partmental libraries,  laboratories,  and  gymnasium. 

The  principal  object  of  the  University  in  making  pro- 
vision for  a  summer  session  is  to  furnish  instruction  to 
teachers  in  all  grades  of  schools,  and  to  other  persons  who 
seek  opportunities  for  instruction,  with  or  without  refer- 
ence to  an  academic  degree.  Some  courses  offered  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  matriculated  students  who 
wish  to  advance  their  standing  or  to  make  up  deficiencies ; 
others,  to  enable  non-matriculated  students  to  absolve  in 
part  the  entrance  requirements. 

No  opportunity  for  graduate  instruction  is  offered  in 
the  first  summer  session. 

CHARACTER   OF    INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are 
collegiate  courses,  and  the  same  standard  is  maintained 
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as  in  the  courses  of  the  regular  session.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  class  exercises,  each  instructor  holds  a  daily 
conference,  in  which  the  work  of  his  course  is  supple- 
mented and  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  individuals. 

SCHOOL    OF    OBSERVATION 

It  is  expected  that  an  elementary  school  will  be  in  oper- 
ation and  available  for  observation  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  education,  thus  affording  opportunity  to  super- 
intendents, principals,  supervisors  and  critic  teachers  to 
consider  concrete  problems  in  elementary  instruction. 

ACADEMIC   CREDIT 

For  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  course  of  colle- 
giate grade  in  the  summer  session,  a  credit  of  one-third 
of  a  regular  college  course  will  be  allowed  to  matriculated 
students,  or  candidates  for  matriculation,  in  this  Univer- 
sity. Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  offered  for 
credit  in  one  summer  session. 

Students  in  the  summer  session  not  matriculated  in  the 
University  may  receive  certificates  of  attendance  and 
satisfactory  work  done. 

Of  the  courses  announced  below,  the  following  are  of 
collegiate  grade:  Biology  1  and  2,  Chemistry  1  and  2, 
English  Composition  1  and  2,  English  Literature  1  and  2, 
French  2,  German  2,  History  2,  Mathematics  2.  The 
amount  of  credit  allowed  for  Chemistry  3  is  one-fourth 
of  a  regular  college  course. 

The  following  courses  are  of  secondary  grade :  French  1, 
German  1,  History  1,  Latin  1  and  2,  Mathematics  1,  and 
Physics  1  and  2. 

ADMISSION    AND   ATTENDANCE 

There  are  no  formal  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
summer  session.     Students,  both  men  and  women,  will  be 
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admitted  to  such  courses  as  they  are  found  qualified  by 
the  respective  instructors  to  pursue  with  advantage. 

The  summer  session  will  open  promptly  on  July  5,  car- 
rying out  the  schedule  provided  on  page  23.  Students 
are  advised  to  register  in  advance  of  the  opening. 

The  Kegistrar's  office  (McCoy  Hall,  first  floor)  will  bo 
open  for  registration  of  students  on  Saturday,  July  1, 
Monday,  July  3,  and  Wednesday,  July  5,  from  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.  Students  should  register  without  delay.  After 
July  7,  admission  to  each  course  will  be  restricted  to  reg- 
istered students.  After  July  10,  no  change  of  courses  will 
be  allowed. 

All  fees,  including  both  tuition  and  special  laboratory 
fees,  must  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  immediately  after 
registration. 

LOCATION 

The  summer  session  will  be  held  in  the  University  build- 
ings, which  are  situated  on  Monument  street  and  Druid 
Hill  avenue  between  Howard  and  Eutaw  streets. 

The  instruction  in  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science  will  be  given  in  Public  School  No.  79,  Park  ave- 
nue and  Hoffman  street. 

EXPENSES 

The  tuition  fee  is  f 25.00,  payment  of  which  entitles  the 
student  to  attend  as  many  as  three  courses.  Under  very 
exceptional  circumstances,  a  student  may  register  in  one 
course  only.     The  tuition  fee  in  such  cases  will  be  $15.00. 

Additional  fees  are  required  for  materials  used  in  some 
of  the  courses.  (For  details,  see  statement  of  courses.) 
No  reduction  of  fee  will  be  allowed  for  late  entrance,  or 
for  withdrawal,  except  on  account  of  illness  or  other  se- 
rious and  unavoidable  causes. 
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BOARD   AND   LODGING 

The  University  has  no  dormitories.  Comfortable  fur- 
nished rooms  in  private  homes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  offered  for  rent  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to 
#3.00  per  week  for  a  single  room,  and  $3.00  to  $7.00  a 
week  for  a  suite  of  rooms.  Board  can  be  had  in  private 
boarding-houses  or  in  public  restaurants  at  prices  ranging 
from  $3.50  to  $5.00  per  week.  A  printed  list  of  boarding 
and  lodging  houses  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

UNIVERSITY    POST-OFFICE 

The  University  post-office  in  McCoy  Hall  will  be  open 
during  the  summer  session.  Students  may  have  their 
mail  addressed  to  them  in  care  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

SPECIAL   RAILROAD   RATES 

Application  has  been  made  for  reduced  railroad  rates 
for  students  in  attendance  at  the  summer  session. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

BIOLOGY 

The  chief  aim  of  the  courses  in  biology,  especially  de- 
signed for  teachers  in  the  grades  and  for  teachers  in 
academies  and  high  schools,  will  be  to  develop  a  point  of 
view  which  shall  give  a  teacher  ability,  wherever  placed, 
to  organize  the  important  elements  in  the  natural  environ- 
ment of  his  school  into  a  course  which  shall  be  of  vital 
human  interest  to  his  pupils.  Both  courses  will  consist 
of  round-table  discussions  and  lectures,  as  informal  as 
possible,  each  one  hour  daily,  supplemented  by  laboratory 
exercises.  These  latter  will  consist  of  out-of-door  prob- 
lem-solving, observation,  acquaintance  and  study  of  things 
alive  and  at  work  in  their  normal  environment.  A  good 
deal  of  this  work  may  be  done  excursion-wise,  if  size  of 
classes  and  hours  permit. 

1.  Nature  Study  of  Animals  and  Plants.     Professor 

Hodge.     Biological  Laboratory. 

The  center  of  interest  in  this  course  is  the  vital  needs  of  the 
child  in  the  home,  the  things  in  the  natural  environment  of  the 
home  the  knowledge  of  which  will  stimulate  most  normal  growth 
and  highest  enjoyment  of  the  common  home  life.  First  comes 
conservation  of  health  of  child  and  home,  then  relations  of  chil- 
dren to  animal  life,  proper  care  of  pets  and  acquaintance  with 
the  wild  life  of  the  neighborhood;  then  children's  gardens,  the 
rearing  of  flowers  and  vegetables,  elementary  agriculture  and 
especially  horticulture.  This  will  lead  naturally  to  acquaintance 
with  insects  and  birds  and  the  common  garden  fungi.  Shore, 
fresh-water  and  marine  life  will  also  furnish  capital  material  for 
nature  lessons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baltimore. 

Text-book:     Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life  (Ginn  &  Co.). 

2.  Civic  Biology.     Professor  Hodge.     Biological  Labo- 

ratory. 
The  focus  of  interest  here  shifts  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Public  sanitation  now  takes  the  place  of  home  hygiene,  and  civic 
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improvement  and  conservation  of  community,  and  national  re- 
sources of  home  industry.  The  course  will  attempt  to  answer 
the  question:  What  does  a  town,  city  or  state  require  efficient 
citizens  to  know  concerning  the  forces  of  living  nature?  This,  it 
is  believed,  will  offer  a  solution  of  the  problems  of  high  school 
biology  which  shall  not  encroach  upon  the  college  course  and  still 
supply  a  much  needed  preparation  for  it,  and,  as  well,  for  the 
duties  of  active  citizenship. 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  Introduction  to  General  Chemistry.     Dr.  Gilpin. 

Chemical  Laboratory. 

No  previous  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  required  for  this  course. 
It  will  include,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  time  allowed,  a  study  of 
the  more  important  non-metallic  and  metallic  elements  and  their 
properties.  Remsen's  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course)  will  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  class  room  and  laboratory  work. 

Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  laboratory  work,  and  the 
student  will  be  encouraged  to  attain  such  familiarity  with  some 
of  the  more  important  chemical  substances  and  their  behavior 
and  with  methods  of  laboratory  practice  as  can  only  be  secured  by 
personal  conference  and  experimentation  in  the  laboratory. 

Laboratory  work,  15  hours  weekly. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  with  Special  Reference  to 

Qualitative  Analysis.  Dr.  Gilpin.  Chemical 
Laboratory. 

This  course  will  consist  of  three  lectures  each  week  on  the 
principles  of  qualitative  analysis  and  a  discussion  of  the  physical- 
chemical  laws  upon  which  the  practices  of  qualitative  analysis 
are  based.  Alexander  Smith's  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  will 
be  used  as  a  text. 

The  student  will  be  trained  in  the  methods  of  qualitative  analy- 
sis by  means  of  a  variety  of  mixtures,  natural  minerals  and  ores, 
to  be  supplemented  by  explanations  of  the  chemical  principles 
and  reactions  involved. 

Laboratory  work,  16-18  hours  a  week. 

3.  Laboratory  Work  in  Inorganic  or  Organic  Prepa 

rations.     Dr.  Gilpin.     Chemical  Laboratory. 
This  course  may  be  followed  by  persons  who  have  had  the 
necessary  preliminary  chemical  training.     It  will  consist  of  labor- 
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atory  work,  fifteen  hours  weekly,  based  on  Remsen's  Organic 
Chemistry,  and  such  outside  reading  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
by  the  instructor. 

Laboratory  Fees:  $8.00  for  each  course,  if  taken  along  with 
other  subjects;  $10.00,  if  all  the  student's  time  is  given  to  Chem- 
istry. 

DOMESTIC    SCIENCE 

1.  Foods  and  Cookery.      Miss  Harris.     Public  School 

No.  79. 

Demonstrations,  lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

This  course  includes:  Laboratory  practice  in  the  fundamental 
cooking  processes,  together  with  lectures  and  demonstrations, 
with  reference  to  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics  that 
underlie  food  preparation;  a  consideration  of  the  comparative 
costs  and  nutritive  values  of  food  materials. 

Students  in  this  course  who  expect  to  become  Domestic  Science 
teachers  are  advised  to  take  Chemistry  1  as  a  parallel  course. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 

2.  Domestic  Science  Teaching.     Miss  Harris.     Public 

School  No.  79. 

This  course  considers  methods  of  presenting  Domestic  Science 
in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  It  includes  a  study  of 
Laboratory  Equipment  and  Management,  with  a  consideration  of 
marketing  for  School  Laboratories.  Courses  of  study  are  dis- 
cussed, together  with  planning  and  presentation  of  lessons. 
Course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  prerequisite  or  parallel.  Laboratory 
fee,  $2.00. 

EDUCATION 

1.  Education  in  Modern  Times.  Professor  Burris. 
McCoy  Hall. 
An  interpretation  of  educational  practice,  ideals,  and  tenden- 
cies, particularly  in  American  public  schools,  is  undertaken.  As 
a  historical  background  for  this  course,  there  will  be  lectures  cov- 
ering the  period  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  sketch,  with  special  attention  to  those  influences — political, 
religious,  philosophical,  scientific,  industrial — which  have  been 
most  powerful  in  shaping  popular  education  as  we  find  it  at  the 
present  time. 
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Supplementary  to  the  lectures,  parallel  reading  will  cover  the 
work  of  men  who  prepare  the  way  for  educational  advance.  In 
this  manner  students  will  extend  their  understanding  of  the 
essential  contributions  of  Bacon,  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Mann,  Spencer,  Harris,  Hall,  and 
Dewey. 

The  worth  of  the  educational  principles  formulated  by  these 
men  will  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  such,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  him  in  his  relations  in 
society,  on  the  other.  In  view  of  the  very  practical  purpose  of 
the  course  in  promoting  professional  improvement  of  teachers,  it 
will  conclude  with  statements  of  some  of  the  most  pressing  educa- 
tional problems  in  our  day,  and  with  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  must  seek  help  in  solving  them. 

Text-books:  Monroe's  Briefer  Course  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion and  Henderson's  Text-book  in  the  Principles  of  Education. 
(Both  the  Macmillan  Co.) 

2.  Educational     Psychology.      Professor     Buchner. 

McCoy  Hall. 
This  course  of  lectures,  discussions  and  required  readings  is 
designed  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of 
general  psychology  in  their  application  to  education  and  teaching, 
the  chief  feature  of  mental  development  in  childhood  and  youth, 
and  the  special  psychology  of  the  more  common  school  subjects 
and  activities.  The  scope  of  the  work  will  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  knowledge  of  psychology  possessed  by  the 
students. 

3.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Schools.     Pro- 

fessor Manny.     Levering  Hall. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  schools  have  definite 
relations  to  a  number  of  special  fields.  While  the  course  has 
greatest  significance  for  students  who  are  directly  concerned  with 
executive  work,  or  who  are  looking  to  the  attainment  of  such  posi- 
tions, it  is  prepared  also  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  several 
classes,  among  which  are  (1)  members  of  school  boards  or  com- 
mittees; (2)  teachers  who  wish  to  see  their  particular  work  in 
larger  relations;  (3)  those  interested  in  other  forms  of  social 
service  who  are  brought  into  touch  with  educational  problems. 

The  central  idea  of  the  course  will  be  the  movement  toward 
increased  efficiency  and  greater  economy  in  the  school.  This  will 
be  studied  in  relation  to  the  municipality  and  the  district  (com- 
mission form  of  government) ;  school  persons  (expert  require- 
ments, from  board  members  to  janitors);  experimentation  (con- 
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tinuation  schools,  open  air  schools,  Chicago  course) ;  division  of 
labor  between  elementary,  secondary  and  higher  schools;  curricu- 
lum; hygiene;  reports;  records  and  accounts;  grading  and  pro- 
motion; special  schools;  pupils'  and  teachers'  organization. 

Each  student  will  be  expected  to  choose  for  special  study  cer- 
tain definite  topics,  in  which  he  can  gain  considerable  control  of 
the  problems  and  their  material. 

Students  interested  in  the  course  are  invited  to  send  communi- 
cations to  the  Instructor  in  advance  with  reference  to  special 
topics  and  preparatory  reading. 

Text-book:  Chancellor's  "Our  Schools,  Their  Administration 
and  Supervision  "  (Heath  &  Co.),  or  Dutton  &  Snedden's  "Admin- 
istration of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States  "  (the  Mac- 
millan  Co.). 

4.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Secondary  Education. 
Professor  Burris.     McCoy  Hall. 

The  purpose,  means,  methods,  and  management  of  secondary 
schools  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  system  of 
education. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  growth  of  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States — Conflicting  demands  which  have  retarded  the  defi- 
nition of  an  unique  function  for  this  type  of  school — Comparison 
with  foreign  secondary  schools — The  election  of  studies  vs.  the 
election  of  schools. 

Ideals  and  tendencies  of  the  American  secondary  school  con- 
sidered as  a  phase  of  individual  and  social  development  during 
the  adolescent  period — Its  relation  to  other  types  of  school,  lower 
and  higher — Differences  in  motive,  studies,  methods  and  organiza- 
tion. 

What  are  secondary  studies — Basis  for  choosing  in  the  past — 
How  the  selection  is  influenced  by  recent  changes  in  general 
educational  theory — Organization  of  studies  into  curricula. 

To  what  extent  is  there  a  general  method  of  teaching  appli- 
cable to  secondary  studies — Special  methods  as  determined  by 
"  the  law  of  the  mind  and  the  thought  in  the  thing  " — Relative 
worth  of  culture,  discipline,  pleasure  and  value  as  motives — The 
teacher's  professional  preparation  and  equipment. 

Problems  involved  in  the  discipline  and  social  life  of  the  sec- 
ondary school — The  question  of  self-government — Coeducation  vs. 
segregation — Prescription  vs.  election — Athletics  and  student 
organizations — Examinations,  promotion  and  graduation. 
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5.  The  Elementary  School.     Professor  Manny.     Lev- 

ering Hall. 

In  this  course  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  differentiate  the  dis- 
tinctive work  of  the  school  in  the  periods  before  adolescence.  The 
major  portion  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  immediate  problems 
of  the  course  of  study  and  the  machinery  of  grading,  promo- 
tion, individual  and  class  instruction,  supervision.  The  aim 
will  be  to  carry  method  and  subject-matter  back  to  the  motives 
and  needs  calling  for  them.  These  can  best  be  studied  on  the  one 
hand  in  the  interests,  activities  and  occupations  of  the  pupils, 
and  on  the  other  in  the  changing  social  conditions  which  call  for 
varied  emphasis  in  control. 

While  limited  time  will  prevent  giving  much  attention  to  the 
historical  development  of  elementary  education,  each  student  will 
be  expected  to  keep  in  mind  the  matter  of  background  for  the 
problems  he  studies,  and  to  bring  to  them  whatever  material  he 
has  worked  upon  which  has  bearing  upon  them. 

Critical  studies  will  be  made  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
as  found  in  periodicals,  books,  reports,  courses  of  study,  extra- 
school  movements  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  Each  student  will  do  at 
least  a  small  amount  of  constructive  curriculum  work. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  work  of  this  course  is  invited  to 
write  to  the  instructor  if  he  wishes  aid  in  planning  for  special 
problems  and  material  in  advance. 

6.  School  Hygiene.     Dr.  Abercrombie.     McCoy  Hall. 
A  course  designed  for  the  elementary  school-teacher  to  enable 

him  to  understand  the  general  principles  of  Hygiene  and  its  prac- 
tical bearing  on  the  educational  and  personal  interests  of  the 
children  who  come  under  his  care,  and  to  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  such  information  as  may  assist  in  protecting  and 
improving  the  health  of  the  school  children,  and  in  a  degree  to 
show  how  to  detect  some  diseases  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
school. 

The  principal  topics  are  as  follows: 

The  Body  as  a  whole — Its  Anatomy  and  Physiology — The  skele- 
ton, the  muscles,  the  vital  organs,  growth  and  waste,  fatigue, 
relaxation.  Digestion — Circulation,  secretions,  excretions,  body 
heat,  nutrition,  special  senses,  the  nerves. 

Hygiene,  Personal — Care  of  the  body,  health  and  disease,  ac- 
tivity, development,  deformities  and  corrections,  feeding,  stimu- 
lants, care  of  special  parts,  clothing,  bathing. 
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Hygiene,  School — Building,  position,  size,  material,  rooms,  lava- 
tories, ventilation,  warming,  lighting,  sanitation,  cleaning,  water 
supply,  drainage,  garbage,  rubbish,  furniture. 

Infection  and  communicable  diseases. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools — The  teacher's  part. 

Text-book:  Hough  &  Sedgwick's  "The  Human  Mechanism" 
(Ginn  &  Co.). 

ENGLISH    COMPOSITION 

1.  Introductory   Course   in   Diction   and    Structure. 

Dr.  French.     McCoy  Hall. 

The  work  of  this  course  will  include  the  study,  by  means  of 
text-book  and  lectures,  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  as  they  apply 
to  the  choice  of  words  and  the  structure  of  sentences,  paragraphs, 
and  whole  compositions.  Attention  will  be  paid  incidentally  to 
English  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  forms  of  letters.  Frequent 
short  themes,  several  essays,  and  occasional  exercises  in  class 
will  be  written.  Regular  conferences  with  the  instructor  will 
constitute  a  part  of  the  course. 

Students  should  provide  themselves  with  Espenshade's  Compo- 
sition and  Rhetoric.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 

2.  Advanced    Course    in    English    Composition.     Dr. 

French.  McCoy  Hall. 
In  this  class  the  forms  of  discourse  will  be  considered,  with 
special  emphasis  on  expository  writing.  The  prose  writings  of 
selected  authors  will  be  studied  as  models.  As  in  Course  1,  con- 
stant drill  in  writing  will  be  provided  for,  and  themes  will  be 
criticised  in  the  class  room  (anonymously)  and  in  private  confer- 
ences. This  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  taken  Course  1  or 
its  equivalent. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

1.  English  Poetry  in  the  Age  of  Wordsworth.  Dr. 
West.  McCoy  Hall. 
A  study  will  be  made  of  the  course  of  English  poetry  from  the 
publication  of  Lyrical  Ballads  (1798)  to  the  appearance  of  Ten- 
nyson's Poems  Chiefly  Lyrical  (1830).  Some  of  the  topics  for 
particular  consideration  will  be:  The  course  of  the  movement 
known  as  the  Romantic  Revolution  in  English  poetry;  differences 
between   romanticism   and   classicism;  variety   and   freedom   of 
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verse  forms  employed  in  the  new  poetry;  the  romantic  leaders' 
theories  of  poetry;  the  romantic  poets'  attitude  toward  nature 
and  toward  man;  the  poetry  of  social  revolt;  the  poetry  of  ideal 
beauty;  anti-romantic  poems;  poetical  romances  and  tales  of  the 
"  epic  revival;"  the  extreme  of  lyric  delicacy  and  power;  efforts  in 
dramatic  expression;  ballads,  odes,  sonnets,  songs,  satires,  elegies 
of  the  period;  an  age  of  creative  poetry  second  only  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan era.  Special  study  will  be  devoted  to  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Southey,  Scott,  Hogg,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Crabbe,  Rogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  Elliott,  Hunt,  Landor. 

Text-books:  Herford's  Age  of  Wordsworth  and  Page's  British 
Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

2.     English  Literature  During  the  First  Half  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.     Dr.  West.     McCoy  Hall. 

A  survey  will  be  made  of  the  course  of  English  literature  in 
both  prose  and  verse  from  Defoe's  Essay  on  Projects  (1697)  to 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  (1751).  The  chief  topics 
for  consideration  will  be:  The  "  Classical  Age  "  of  English  litera- 
ture or  England's  "Augustan  Age;"  the  literary  situation  in  Eng- 
land on  the  death  of  Dryden;  the  sentimental  comedy  as  a  reac- 
tion from  the  dramatic  licentiousness  of  the  preceding  genera- 
tion; the  periodical  essay  of  the  Queen  Anne  era;  the  last  pre- 
cursors of  the  modern  novel  and  the  earliest  actual  novels;  the 
height  of  prose  satire;  the  perfection  of  "classicism"  in  poetry; 
the  English  heroic  couplet;  the  lighter  poetry  of  the  period — 
"society  verse,"  metrical  fables,  versified  satires  and  burlesques; 
pioneers  of  the  revival  of  romantic  and  imaginative  poetry;  sig- 
nificance of  the  period  in  the  history  of  English  prose.  Special 
study  will  be  made  of  the  writings  of  Defoe,  Steele,  Addison, 
Swift,  Pope,  Prior,  Gay,  Young,  Thomson,  Collins,  Gray,  Richard- 
son, Fielding. 

Text-books:  Dennis's  Age  of  Pope  and  Gosse's  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

FEENCH 

1.     Elementary  French.     Professor  Shefloe.     McCoy 

Hall. 

An  elementary  course  designed  for  students  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  language.  The  work  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the 
grammatical  forms  and  the  essentials  of  syntax,  and  an  extensive 
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reading  of  suitable  texts,  with  the  end  in  view  of  a  rapid  enlarge- 
ment of  the  student's  vocabulary  and  familiarity  with  French 
idioms. 

Books:  Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar;  Laboulaye, 
Contes  Bleus;  Labiche  et  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perri- 
chon;  About,  La  Mere  de  la  Marquise;  Bo  wen,  Modern  French 
Lyrics. 

2.  French  Literature.  Professor  Shefloe.  McCoy 
Hall. 

A  collegiate  course  open  to  students  who  have  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  to  be  able  to  read  it  fluently.  The  work  will 
deal  with  the  Romantic  movement  in  France  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  following  books  will  be  read: 
Chateaubriand,  Atala,  Rene;  Madame  de  Stael,  Pages  choisies 
'Rocheblave) ;  Lamartine,  Meditations  (Curme) ;  Hugo,  Choix  de 
Poesies  (Steeg),  Hernani  (Matzke) ;  De  Musset,  Poetry  and  Come- 
dies (Kuhns). 

In  addition  to  the  class  work,  a  certain  amount  of  private 
reading  will  be  required  in  works  of  literary  criticism  pertaining 
to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Exercises  in  prose  composition  will  form  a  distinct  part  of  the 
work. 

(Note. — After  the  class  has  been  organized,  the  work  of  the 
course  may  be  somewhat  changed,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  members.) 

GERMAN 

1.  Elementary  German.    Professor  Froelicher.    McCoy 

Hall. 

Composition;  Grammar;  Reading  of  short  stories,  selected 
from  the  works  of  C.  F.  Meyer,  G.  Keller,  Sudermann,  Hoffmann, 
Heyse. 

Textbooks:     Vos,  Essentials  of  German;  Bacon,  Im  Vaterland. 

2.  German  Literature.    Professor  Froelicher.    McCoy 

Hall. 

A  collegiate  course  open  to  students  who  are  able  to  read  and 
write  German  with  some  facility.  Readings  in  the  modern  Ger- 
man drama;  literary  criticism  and  the  study  of  dramatic  form; 
history  of  the  German  drama  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Selec- 
tions from  the  works  of  the  following  authors  will  be  read: 
Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Ludwig,  Sudermann. 
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The  writing  of  themes  in  German,  oral  practice  based  on  sub- 
jects from  daily  life,  and  training  in  grammar  will  form  a  part 
of  the  work. 

(Note. — The  work  of  this  course  may  be  modified  after  the 
organization  of  the  class,  in  order  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  members.) 

HISTORY 

1.  American    History    to    1865.     Professor    Sioussat. 

McCoy  Hall. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  treatment  of  the  Age  of  Discoveries  and 
the  struggles  of  European  nations  for  dominion  in  North  America, 
this  course  will  emphasize  the  growth  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America,  the  causes  leading  to  the  Revolution  and  independ- 
ence, the  evolution  of  self-government  through  the  State  constitu- 
tions, the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Federal  Constitution. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  new  government  erected  in  1789,  the 
interplay  of  sectional  and  national  forces  will  be  discussed  along 
both  political  and  economic  lines  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

Text-book:  Macdonald's  "  Documentary  Source  Book  of  Ameri- 
can History." 

2.  European  History,  1763-1848.     Professor  Sioussat. 

McCoy  Hall. 
While  emphasizing  more  particularly  the  development  of  the 
French  and  English  peoples,  this  course  will  give  an  outline  of 
general  European  history  from  the  Peace  of  Paris  through  the 
Revolutions  of  1848.  As  a  guide,  the  work  of  Robinson  &  Beard, 
"  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe,"  with  the  "  Readings " 
(both  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.),  will  be  used. 

LATIN 

1.     Caesar.     Professor  Mustard.     McCoy  Hall. 

An  introductory  course,  beginning  with  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Gallic  War.  This  course  presupposes  a  working  knowledge 
of  all  regular  inflections,  of  all  common  irregular  forms,  and  of 
the  ordinary  principles  of  Latin  syntax.  Special  attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin.  Short  exercises  (both 
oral  and  written)  will  be  given  in  Latin  Composition. 

Text-book:  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV,  ed.  C.  E.  Bennett  (Allyn  & 
Bacon). 
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2.     Virgil's  Aeneid.     Professor  Mustard.     McCoy  Hall. 

A  detailed  study  of  books  II  and  VI.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  prosody,  to  Virgil's  literary  art,  and  to  his  place  and  in- 
fluence in  literature.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  some  special 
topic  for  individual  study,  the  results  of  which  will  be  sum- 
marized and  reported  in  the  class. 

Text-book:  Virgil,  Aeneid,  I-VI,  ed.  Fairclough  &  Brown  (B.  H. 
Sanborn   &  Co.). 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 

Realizing  the  great  demand  for  trained  teachers  of 
hand  work  in  every  locality,  and  believing  that  the  de- 
mand will  increase  owing  to  the  extension  of  this  subject 
in  the  various  schools,  a  course  in  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced hand  work  is  offered  to  assist  and  to  train  those 
who  would  otherwise  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  adequate 
instruction  necessary  to  the  successful  teaching  of  this 
subject. 

Its  purpose  is  to  help  those  who  contemplate  entering 
this  field  to  acquaint  themselves  with  methods  and  prac- 
tice of  manual  training,  giving  them  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which 
to  make  a  beginning.  A  more  advanced  course  is  ar- 
ranged for  those  teachers  who  have  already  acquired  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  manual  training. 

Conferences  on  subjects  of  importance  to  manual  train- 
ing teachers  will  be  held  in  connection  with  both  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Manual  Training.  Mr.  Gaither,  Public 
School  No.  79. 

Construction  in  paper,  cardboard,  weaving,  raffia,  basketry,  sim- 
ple book-binding  and  elementary  wood-work.  Representative  pro- 
jects in  each  will  be  carried  out.  This  course  includes  handwork 
processes  suitable  for  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  course  is  planned  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  regu- 
lar grade  teacher,  but  will  also  be  helpful  to  others  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  this  work  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  models  given  are  such  as  can  be  easily  re- 
produced in  the  regular  class-room  with  a  simple  equipment. 
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The  following  topics  will  be  emphasized:  Practical  work  and 
study  of  methods.  Materials  at  hand  in  the  various  localities  and 
their  value.  Planning  equipment  and  supplies.  Cost.  Outline  of 
course. 

Laboratory  fee  $1.50. 

2.     Bench  Work  in  Wood  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Mr.  Gaither,  Public  School  No.  79. 

This  course,  employing  a  comprehensive  set  of  bench  work 
tools,  and  including  the  elements  of  joinery  and  carpentry,  and 
mechanical  drawing,  is  planned  to  prepare  the  student  for  teach- 
ing bench  work  in  wood  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  lower  grades  of  the  secondary  schools. 

The  following  topics  will  be  emphasized:  Practical  instruction 
in  the  use  of  tools;  Problems  involving  the  various  processes  of 
the  work  suggested  by  the  teacher  and  carried  out  by  the  class; 
Methods  of  class  presentation  and  execution;  Organization,  plan- 
ning of  equipment  and  supplies;  Cost;  Outline  of  course. 

The  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing  will  include  the  proper  use 
of  drawing  instruments,  and  the  making  and  the  reading  of 
simple  working  drawings,  used  in  connection  with  the  course  in 
bench  work  in  wood. 

Laboratory  fee,  $2.50. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Algebra.    Professor  Hulburt.    Physical  Laboratory. 
Beginning   with   quadratic   equations,   this   course   will   cover 

Algebra  (&)  of  the  matriculation  requirements. 

2.  Plane   Analytic    Geometry.     Professor    Hulburt. 

Physical  Laboratory. 

This  course  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  second  half-year  of 
the  college  course  designated  as  Mathematics  1. 

(Note. — Should  there  be  sufficient  demand  for  it,  a  class  in 
Plane  Trigonometry,  meeting  two  or  three  times  a  week,  may  be 
organized.) 

PHYSICS 

1.     General   Physics:     Mechanics,    Sound   and   Heat. 
Dr.  Anderson.     Physical  Laboratory. 
A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  supplemented  with 
qualitative  and  quantitative  experiments  performed  by  the  stu- 
dent. 
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2.     General  Physics  :     Optics,  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism.    Dr.  Anderson.     Physical  Laboratory. 
A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  supplemented  with 
qualitative  and  quantitative  experiments  performed  by  the  stu- 
dent. 

Text-book  for  both  courses:  Milliken  and  Gale's  "First  Course 
in  Physics." 

In  both  courses  instruction  will  also  be  given  in  the  art  of 
constructing  simple  but  efficient  apparatus  suitable  for  many  ele- 
mentary experiments  in  Physics. 

(Note. — If  students  possessing  sufficient  mathematical  prepa- 
ration should  present  themselves,  an  advanced  course  in  physics 
will  be  arranged.) 


SCHEDULE 

Students  are  urged  to  select  their  subjects  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  schedule,  which  is  not  subject  to 
change  except  to  remove  important  conflicts : 


S.30-9.20 

Educational  Administration 

English  Composition  2 

French  2 

Latin  2 

Mathematics  2 
9.30-10.20 

Biology  1 

Education  in  Modern  Times 

English  Literature  1 

German  1 

History  1 

Physics  1 
10.30-11.20 

Biology  2 

Chemistry  1 

Educational  Psychology 

English  Composition  1 

French  1 

Latin  1 

Mathematics  1 


11.30-12.20 

Chemistry  2 

Domestic  Science  2 

English  Literature  2 

German  2 

History  2 

Manual  Training  1 

School  Hygiene 
12.30-1.20 

Elementary  Education 

Physics  2 

Secondary  Education 

2.30-4.20 

Biological  Laboratory 
Chemistry  3 
Chemical  Laboratory 
Domestic  Science  1 
Manual  Training  2 
Physical  Laboratory 


ENUMERATION  OF  CLASSES,  SECOND 
HALF-YEAR,  1910-11 


MATHEMATICS      (70  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Theory  of  Functions:     Professor  Morley.     Monday,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (10) 

Asbcraft,   T.    B.  Miller,     B.    I.  Shenton,     W.     F.        Wear,   L.   E. 

Bacon,     C.     L.  Nock,    M.    B.  Tracey,   J.    I.  Winger,    R.    If. 

Gossard,    H.   C.  Robinson,    L.    B. 

Finite  Groups:  Associate  Professor  Coble.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (4) 

Asbcraft,  T.   B.  Bacon,   C.   L.  Miller,    B.    I.  Tracey,  J.  I. 

Calculus  of  Variations:  Dr.  Cohen.  Tuesday  and  Thursday, 
10  a.  m.,  Room  26.     (7) 

Asbcraft.    T     B.  Conner,    J.    R.  Tracey,    J.    I.  Winger,    R.    M. 

Bacon,    C.    L.  Robinson,    L.    B.        Wear,   L.   E. 

Theory  of  Functions:  Dr.  Cohen.  Monday,  3  p.  m.;  Friday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  26.     (5) 

Gossard,  H.  C.  Hewlett,    C.    W.         Nicholson,    P.    J.        Nock,    M.    B. 

Projective  Geometry:  (Undergraduate  Mathematics  4):  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Coble.  Monday  and  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  26. 
(6) 

Bacon,    C.    L.  Robinson.    L.    B.        Wear,   L.  E.  Winger,    R.   M. 

Miller,    B.    I.  Tracey,   J.   I. 

Differential  Equations;  Calculus  (Undergraduate  Mathematics 
3 ) :     Dr.  Cohen.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room 

26.  (12) 

Applebaum.H.S.  Elliott,    D.    S.  Gorton,    A.    F.  Price,    T.     B. 

Carroll,    J.    D.  Fulton,    J.    S.  Gossard.   H.    C.  Speas,    W.    E. 

Easter,    J.   W.  Gail,    G.    W.  Lloyd,    H.    H.  Steckel,    W.    L. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Undergraduate  Mathematics 
2):  Professor  Hulburt.  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  11  a.  m.;  Conference,  Wednesday,  2-4  p.  m.,  Room 

27.  (7) 

Burka,   S.   M.  Hildebrandt.F.M.        Schapiro,    H.  Tbalbeimer,     A. 

Ellicott,   C.   E.  Randolph,   A.   M.        Schmeisser,  G.  L. 
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Analytic  Geometry  {Undergraduate  Mathematics  1): 
Section  A:    Professor  Hulburt.     Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 

10  a.  m.;  Conference,  Monday,  2-4  p.  m.,  Room  27.     (21) 

Bowden,  D.  T.  Coblentz,  R.  G.  McKenney,  S.  M.  Simpson,  K. 

Breuninger,    L.  T.  Fleischniann.E.M  Porter,   G.   E.  Steinbach,  R. 

Brodie,  L.  M.  Herman,   N.   B.  Powers,  D.  W.  Steinmuller,  K.  J. 

Bryan,  W.  V.  Krunirein,    L.    P.  Randall,     B.  Whitehill,  M.A.H. 

Campbell,  A.  L.  Leibensperger,  R.  Schoenewolf.A.M.  Wilkins,  L. 
Castleman,  R.  A. 

Section  B:     Professor  Hulburt.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 

11  a.  m.;  Conference,  Thursday,  2-4  p.  m.,  Room  27.     (17) 

Barton,    A.    K.  Getz,    L.  Nachlas,    I.    W.  Stiebel,    H.   L. 

Bridgman,   V.   H.  Hinricbs,    E.    H.  Riley,    E.    B.  Strauss,    J.    H. 

Cbickering.L.A.  Hollyday,  G.  T.  O.  Scbreiber,    L.   W.  Sutton,    W.    D. 

Dorsey,   J.   L.  Josepbson,  E.  M.  Simon,   C.   H.  del  Valle,   C. 
Geissel,    W.    F. 


PHYSICS       (71  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Physical  Laboratory. 

Physical  Seminary:  Professor  Ames.     Saturday,  9  a.  m.,  Room 
25.     (10) 

Agnew,    P.    G.  Hewlett,    C.    W.  Meyer,    C.    F.  Sparrow,    C.    M. 

Allison,   F.  Howell,    J.    T.  Nicholson,   P.  J.         Speas,    W.   E. 

Gorton,     W.     S.  Mackenzie,   D. 

Journal  Meeting:     Professor  Ames.     Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room 
25.     (10) 

Agnew,    P.    G.  Hewlett,    C.   W.  Meyer,    C.    F.  Sparrow,    C.    M. 

Allison,  F.  Howell,    J.    T.  Nicholson,    P.    J.        Speas,  W.   E. 

Gorton,   W.    S.  Mackenzie,    D. 

Theoretical  Mechanics:     Professor  Ames.     Daily,  except  Thurs- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (10) 

Agnew,   P,   G.  Hewlett,    C.    W.  Meyer,    C.    F.  Sparrow.   C.   M. 

Allison,   F.  Howell,    J.    T.  Nicholson,    P.    J.        Speas,    W.  E. 

Gorton,   W.    S.  Mackenzie,    D. 

Physical  Optics   {Advanced  Course) :     Dr.  Pfund.     Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  12  m.,  Room,  18.     (5) 

Agnew,  P.  G.  Howell,    J.    T.  Mackenzie,    D.  Nicholson,    P.    J. 

Hewlett,    C.   W. 

Applied    Electricity     {Advanced    Course):     Professor    White- 
head.    Thursday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  22.     (3) 

Agnew,  P.  G.  Gorton,   W.    S.  Parsons,  L.  A. 

Applied    Electricity    {First   Year   Course):     Professor   White- 
head.    Monday,  11  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (3) 

Allison,     F.  Nicholson,  P.  J.  Speas,    W.    E. 
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Applied  Electricity  (Electric  Circuits  and  Apparatus):  Profes- 
sor Whitehead.  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room,  24. 
(6) 


Dengler,    F.    S. 
Eyssell,   H.   0. 


Hongo,   If. 

McGbee,  J.  L. 


Springer,    A. 


Van   Doren,   L. 


Celestial  Mechanics:     Dr.  Anderson.     Monday  and  Tuesday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  34.     (3) 


Gossard,    H.    C. 


Hewlett,     C.    W. 


Miller,    B.     I. 


General   Astronomy:     Dr.   Anderson.     Monday,  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, 5  p.  m.,  Room  24.     (5) 


Allison,  F. 
Gossard,    H.    C. 


Hobach,   K. 


Howell,    J.    T. 


Speas,   W.  E. 


Physical  Optics  (Undergraduate  Physics  3):     Dr.  Pfund.    Tues- 
day, 10  a.  m.;  Wednesday  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (4) 


Elliott,    D.    S. 


Howell,    J.    T. 


Hulburt,    E.    O. 


Steckel,    W.   L. 


Mechanics      (Undergraduate     Physics     2):     Professor      Boss. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (8) 


Bond,   W.   L. 
Carroll,   J.  D. 


Easter,    J.    W. 
Fulton,   J.    S. 


Gail,    G.    W. 
Gorton,    A.    F 


Price,   T.   B. 
Reeside,    J.    B. 


General  Physics   (Undergraduate  Physics  1):     Professor  Ames. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  18.     (40) 


Belt,    D.    K. 
Benedict,    B. 
Brown,    W.    N. 
Buckler,  L.   H. 
Coblentz,    M.    H. 
Cole,    H.    N. 
Corner,  J.  J. 
Dickey,   A. 
Dickey,   H.   S. 
Disney,     H.     B. 


Donoho,    E.   S. 
DuBois,   H.   G. 
Ellicott,    C.   E. 
Grempler,   W.   E. 
Harrison,    W.    E. 
Hatcb,    A.   C. 
Haynes,    N.    W. 
Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 
Hopkins,  M.  B. 
Huck,    J.    G. 


Lauchbeimer,M.H. 
Lee,  F.  C. 
Manger,    W.     O. 
Miller,   E. 
Paulus,  M.  G. 
Randolph, A.M. 
Rogers,    E.    L. 
Rosenfeld.M.W. 
Sattler,    A.    E. 
Schmeisser,  G.  L. 


Supplee,    C. 
Sutton,   A.    C. 
Thalheimer,     A. 
Thomas,   G.    P. 
Todes,   G.    H. 
Wagner,    H.    M. 
Waxman,    M.    H. 
Weyforth,   W.   O. 
White,    E.    C. 
Woo,   F.   S. 


Laboratory  Work:  Professors  Ames,  Bliss,  and  Whitehead, 
Dr.  Anderson,  Dr.  Pfund.  Daily,  except  Saturday,  9  a.  m.  to 
5  p.  m.;  Saturday,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.     (71) 


Agnew,  P.  G. 

EUiott,    D.    S. 

Lauchheimer.M.H. 

Sattler,    A.    E. 

Allison,  F. 

Eyssell,    H.    O. 

Lee,    F.    C. 

Schmeisser,  G.  L. 

Belt,    D.    K. 

Fulton,    J.    S. 

Mackenzie,  D. 

Sparrow,  C.  M. 

Benedict,  B. 

Gail,    G.   W. 

Manger,  W.  O. 

Speas,    W.   E. 

Brown,  W.  N. 

Gorton,    A.     F. 

McGnee.   J.    L. 

Springer,    A. 

Buckler,    L.    H. 

Gorton,  W.  S. 

Meyer,  C.  F. 

Steckel,   W.   L. 

Carroll,    J.    D. 

Gossard,    H.    C. 

Miller,  B.  I. 

Supplee,    C. 

Cole,  H.  N. 

Grempler,    W.   E. 

Miller,   E. 

Sutton,     A.    C. 

Coblentz,  M.  H. 

Hatch,  A.  C. 

Mullikin,     R.     N. 

Thalheimer,    A. 

Corner,  J.  J. 

Hewlett,  C.  W. 

Nicholson,    P.    J. 

Thomas,  G.  P. 

Dengler,    F.   S. 

Holmes,  A.  D. 

Nowell,    J.    W. 

Todes,  G.  H. 

Dickey,  A. 

Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 

Parsons,   L.    A. 

Van   Doren,   L. 

Dickey,  H.  S. 

Homlet,     H. 

Paulus,    M.   G. 

Wagner,  H.  M. 

Disney,  H.  B. 

Hongo,  M. 

Price,   T.    B. 

Waxman,    M.    H. 

Donoho,  E.  S. 

Hopkins,    M.    B. 

Randolph,  A.  M. 

Weyforth,  W.  0. 

DuBois,  H.  G. 

Howell,    J.    T. 

Reeside,    J.    B. 

White,    E.    C. 

Easter.    J.    W. 

Huck,   J.   G. 

Rogers,  E.  L. 

Woo,  F.  S. 

Ellicott,     C.     E. 

Hulburt,    E.    0. 

Rosenfeld.M.W. 
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CHEMISTRY  (143  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

Carbon  Compounds:    President  Remsen.    Thursday  and  Friday, 
9  a.  m.     (29) 

Bouton,     R.     R.          Guy,   J.    S.  McGhee,    J.    L.            Smith,    L.    D. 

Carpenter,   J.  L.          Harrison,     J.     P.  Marshall,    E.    K.         Springer,     A. 

Cash,    G.                        Hawkins,    L.    A.  Nowell,    J.    W.             Tanberg,    A.    P. 

Chandler,     J.                 Hershey,    J.    W.  Pardee,    A.    M.            Van   Doren,   L. 

Davis,    P.    B.                Holmes,   A.   D.  Reinhardt,  W.  A.  A.  Wightman,   E.   P. 

Dengler,    F.    S.             Hosford,    H.    H.  Schneeberger,     P.        Winston,    L.    G. 

Esslinger,   E.   W.        Loomis,    N.    E.  Shaeffer,    E.    J.          Zinn,    J.     B. 
Eyssell,   H.   O. 

Journal   Meeting:     President  Remsen.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,     The 
instructors  in  Chemistry  and  the  following  students:      (29) 

Bouton,    R.    R.            Guy,    J.    S.  Marshall,    E.    K.          Smith,    L.    D. 

Carpenter,    J.    L.        Harrison,   J.   P.  Nowell,    J.    W.            Springer,    A. 

Cash,    G.                        Hershey,   J.   W.  Pardee,    A.    M.            Tanberg,    A.     P. 

Chandler,    J.                Holmes,    A.    D.  Reid,   E.    E.                 Van  Doren,   L. 

Davis,    P.    B.               Hosford,  H.  H.  Reinhardt,    W.  A.  A.  Wightman,   E.   P. 

Dengler,    F.    S.           Loomis,    N.    E.  Schneeberger,     P.        Winston,    L.    G. 

Esslinger,   E.   W.        McGhee,     J.    L.  Shaeffer,   E.   J.            Zinn,  J.   B. 
Eyssell,   H.   O. 

Special   Topics    in    Inorganic   Chemistry:    Professor    Renouf. 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.     (29) 

Bouton,    R.   R.             Guy,    J.    S.  Marshall,    E.    K.        Springer,    A. 

Carpenter,    J.    L.        Harrison,    J.    P.  Nowell,    J.    W.             Syron,   C.   L. 

Cash,    G.                       Hershey,   J.    W.  Pardee,    A.    M.           Tanberg,    A.    P. 

Chandler,    J.                Holmes,  A.   D.  Reinhardt,  W.  A.  A.  Van    Doren,    L. 

Davis,   P.   B.                Hosford,    H.    H.  Schneeberger,     P.        Wightman,   E.   P. 

Dengler,   F.   S.             Loomis,     N.     E.  Shaeffer,   E.   J.           Winston,    L.    G. 

Esslinger,   E.  W.        McGhee,   J.   L.  Smith,    L.    D.              Zinn,  J.  B. 
Eyssell,     H.     O. 

Chemistry  of  the  Terpenes:     Associate  Professor  Acree.    Tues- 
day, 9  a.  m.     (28) 

Bouton,  R.  R.               Eyssell,  H.  O.  McGhee,  J.  L.               Smith,  L.  D. 

Carpenter,  J.  L.           Guy,  J.  S.  Marshall,  E.  K.            Springer,  A. 

Cash,  G.                        Harrison,  J.  P.  Nowell,  J.  W.               Tanberg.  A.  P. 

Chandler,  J.                  Hershey,  J.  W.  Pardee,  A.  M.               Van  Doren,  L. 

Davis,  P.  B.                  Holmes,  A.  D.  Reinhardt, W.A.A.        Wightman,  E.  P. 

Dengler,  F.  S.              Hosford,  H.  H.  Schneeberger.  P.          Winston,  L.  G. 

Esslinger,  E.  W.          Loomis,  N.  E.  Shaeffer,  E.  J.              Zinn,  J.  B. 

Physical  Chemistry:     Professor  Jones.     Wednesday,  Thursday, 
Friday,  10  a.  m.     (14) 

Bassler,   H.                  Hershey,   J.    W.  Shaeffer,  E.  J.            Tanberg,    A.    P. 

Bouton,    R.    R.             Lubs,   H.   A.  Smith,    L.    D.               Wallis,    B.   F. 

Davis,    P.     B.              Nowell,    J.    W.  Syron,    C.    L.                Zinn,    J.    B. 
Esslinger,  E.   W.        Pardee,    A.    M. 

The  Electrical  Theory  of  Matter  and  Radioactivity:    Professor 
Jones.     Monday,  5  p.  m.     (17) 

Bassler,  H.                   Guy,  J.  S.  Nowell,  J.  W.               Syron,  C.  L. 

Bouton,  R.  R.               Hershey,  J.  W.  Pardee,  A.  M.               Tanberg,  A.  P. 

Clark,  B.  W.                 Lubs,  H.  A.  Shaeffer,  E.  J.              Wallis,  B.  F. 

Davis,  P.  B.                  Lund,  E.  J.  Smith,  L.  D.                  Zinn,  J.  B. 
Esslinger,  E.  W. 
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Undergraduate  Chemistry  4:     Professor  Renouf  and  Dr.  Gil- 
pin.     Six  hours'  laboratory  work  weekly.     (5) 


Frederick,  E.   L. 
Linden,  H. 


Makel,    H.    P. 


Mullikin,    R.    N. 


Iteeside,   J.    B. 


Organic  Chemistry  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  3):     Dr.  Gilpin. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.     (31) 


Belt,    D.    K. 
Burka,    S.    M. 
Clary,   E.   B. 
Disney,     H.     B. 
Elliott,    D.    S. 
Goddard,    C.    H. 
Grempler,    W.    E. 
Haynes,    N.    W. 


Homlet,    H. 
Hopkins,    If.    B. 
Hostetter,    J.    II. 
Hulburt,    E.    O. 
Lee,   F.  C. 
Lloyd,   H.    H. 
Lubs,    H.    A. 
Manger,   W.   O. 


Miller,    E. 
Mullikin,    R.    N. 
Musser,   H.   H. 
Paulus,    M.    G. 
Preston,    G.    H. 
Rosenthal, G.W. 
Schmeisser.G.L. 
Starck.A.L.T. 


Sutton,    A.    C. 
Syron,   C.   L. 
Wagner,    H.    M. 
Warner,   C.   L. 
Wight,    E.    H. 
Wolman,     L. 
Woo,    F.    S. 


Inorganic  Chemistry  (Undergraduate  Chemistry  2):  Dr.  Gil- 
pin. Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday  11  a.  m. 
(35) 


Breuninger,  L.  T. 
Brodie,    L.    M. 
Carroll,    J.    D. 
Carter,    P.    O. 
Fleischmann.E.M 
Fulton,    J.    S. 
Gail,    G.     W. 
Gruse,  W.   A. 
Hardy,  G.  E.  W. 


Herman,    N.    B. 
Hildebrandt.F.M. 
Jacobs,   L.   L. 
Krumrein,   L.   F. 
Leibensperger,  R. 
Marston,     J.     H. 
Nacblas,    I.    W. 
Novak,   E. 
Ober,    G.    C. 


Pieper,     E.     J. 
Porter,    G.    E. 
Price,    W.   A. 
Ray,    W. 
Richardson, J.  E. 
Rosentbal.G.W. 
Sattler,    A.    E. 
Schapiro,     H. 
Sears,    J.    D. 


Shulman,    D.    N. 

Siegmund,  H.  B. 
Simon,    C.    H. 
Steinbach,   R. 
Stiebel,     A.     L. 
Strauss,  J.   H. 
Toll,   M.   G. 
Wolman,    A. 


General  Chemistry    ( Undergraduate  Chemistry  1 ) .   [  See  page  61] . 

Laboratory  Work:  President  Remsen,  Professors  Morse,  Jones 
and  Renouf,  Associate  Professor  Ackee,  Dr.  Gilpin,  Dr.  Hol- 
land, and  Assistants.     Daily,  except  Saturday,  9  to  5.     (139) 


Barton,    A.    K. 
Bassler,  H. 
Belt,    D.    K. 
Bouton,    R.    R. 
Bowden,   T.    D. 
Brady,   L. 
Breuninger.L.T. 
Bridgman,   V.   H. 
Brodie,    L.     M. 
Bryan,  W.  V. 
Burka,    S.    M. 
Campbell,    A.    L. 
Carpenter,    J.    L. 
Carroll,    J.    D. 
Carter,    P.   O. 
Cash,    G. 
Chandler,   J. 
Chenoweth,L.B. 
Chickering.L.A. 
Clary,   E.    B. 
Coblentz,    M.    H. 
Coblentz,   R.    G. 
Davis,    P.    B. 
Dengler,    F.    S. 
Disney,    H.    B. 
Dorsey,   J.   L. 
Elliott,    D.    S. 
Esslinger,   E.   W. 
Eyssell,    H.    O. 
Fleischmann.E.M 
Frederick,    E.    L. 
Fulton,     J.     S. 
Gail,    G.   W. 
Geissel,  W.   F. 
Getz,   L. 


Goddard,  C.  H. 
Grempler,    W.    E. 
Gruse,  W.   A. 
Guy,    J.    S. 
Hanzsche,   W.   T. 
Hardy,  G.  E.  W. 
Harrison,    J.    P. 
Haynes,     N.     W. 
Henderson,  J.   T. 
Herman,    N.    B. 
Hershey,    J.   W. 
Hildebrandt.F.M. 
Hinrichs,  E.  H. 
Hollyday,  G.  T.  O. 
Holmes,    A.    D. 
Homlet,    H. 
Hopkins,    M.    B. 
Hosford,    H.    H. 
Hulburt,    E.    O. 
Jacobs,    L.    L. 
Josephson,  E.  M. 
Kreider,   H.   R. 
Krumrein,    L.    F. 
Lee,    F.    C. 
Leibensperger,  R. 
Linden,    H. 
Lloyd,  H.  H. 
Loomis,    N.    E. 
Lotz,    E.    G. 
Lubs,    H.    A. 
Lynch,    C.    V. 
McGhee,   J.  L. 
McKenney,  S.  M. 
Makel,   H.   P. 
Manger,    W.    O. 


Marshall,   E.   K. 
Marston,   J.   H. 
Merrick,    S.    S. 
Miller,    E. 
Mullikin,   R.   N. 
Murray,  J.  G.,  Jr. 
Musser,     H.     H. 
Myers,   C.   N. 
Nachlas,    I.    W. 
Nock,  M. 
Novak,   E. 
Nowell,    J.    W. 
Ober,   G.   C. 
Pardee,    A.    M. 
Paulus,    M.    G. 
Pieper,    E.   J. 
Porter,    G.    E. 
Preston,   G.   H. 
Price,  W.  A. 
Randall,  B. 
Ray,    W. 
Reeside,    J.    B. 
Reid,    E.    E. 
Reinhardt,   W.  A.  A. 
Richardson, J.E. 
Riley,    E.    B. 
Robertson,   H.  C. 
Rosen  thai, G.W. 
Sattler,  A.  E. 
Schapiro,     H. 
Schmeisser.G.L. 
Schneeberger,    P. 
Schoenewolf,A.M. 
Schreiber,   L.    W. 
Sears,   J.    D. 


Shaeffer,   E.    J. 
Shulman,    D.    N. 
Siegmund,   H.   B. 
Simon,    C.    H. 
Sinclair,  J.  C. 
Smith,   L.   D. 
Springer,    A. 
Starck,    A.  L.  T. 
Steinbach,    R. 
Steinmueller.K.J. 
Stiebel,   A.   L. 
Strauss,     J.    H. 
Sutton,   A.  C. 
Sutton,    W.    D. 
Sweitzer,  G.  I. 
Syron,    C.   L. 
Tanberg,  A.  P. 
Tappan,    B. 
Thalheimer,     A. 
Tull,    M.   G. 
del   Valle,    C. 
Van  Doren,   L. 
Wagner,  H.  M. 
Wallis,  B.  F. 
Warner,  C.  L. 
Whitehill,  M.  H. 
Wight,    E.    H. 
Wightman,  E.  P. 
Wilkins,    L. 
Winston,    L. 
Wolman,    A. 
Wolman,    L. 
Woo,   F.    S. 
Zinn,   J.   B. 


G. 
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General   Chemistry    {Undergraduate   Chemistry   1):     Professor 
Renouf.     Tuesday,   Thursday,   Friday,   9   a.  m.     (35) 


Barton,    A.    K. 
Bowden.   D.  T. 
Brady,    L. 
Bridgman.   V.    H, 
Bryan,    W.    V. 
Campbell,    A.    L. 
Chenoweth.L.B. 
Chickering.L.A. 
Coblentz,  M.   H. 


Coblentz,    R.    G. 
Dorsey,    J.    L. 
Geissel,  W.   F. 
Getz,    L. 

Hanzsche,   W.   T. 
Hinrichs,    E.    H. 
Hollyday,  G.  T.  O. 
Josephson.E.M. 
Lynch,    C.    V. 


McKenney,  S.  M. 
Merrick,    S.    S. 
Porter,    G.    E. 
Randall,   B. 
Riley,  E.  B. 
Sinclair,  J.  C. 
Schoenewolf.A.M. 
Schreiber,   L.   W. 
Steinmueller.K.J. 


Sutton,    W.    D. 
Sweitzer,   G.  I. 
Tappan,    B. 
Thalheimer,    A. 
del  Valle,   C. 
Whitehill,   M.   H. 
Wight,    E.    H. 
Wilkins,    L. 


GEOLOGY      (43  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  the  Geological  Laboratory. 


Geological  Journal  Club:     Professor  Clark.     Tuesday,  9  a.  m. 
(16) 


Bassler.     H. 
Berry,  E.  W. 
Bibbins,    A.    B. 
Clark,    B.   W. 


Cooke,  C.   W. 
Gardner,  J.   A. 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hunter,   J.   F. 


Mathews,   E.   B. 
Mertie,  J.  B. 
Price,   W.    A. 
Reid,    H.   F. 


Singewald,  J.  T. 
Swartz,  C.  K. 
Wallis,   B.   F. 
Williams,   R.   C. 


Economic   Geology: 

10  a.  m.     (10) 


Professor  Clark.     Monday  and   Tuesday, 


Bassler,    H. 
Clark,   B.   W. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 


Gardner,  J.  A. 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hunter,   J.   F. 


Mertie,  J.   B. 
Price,  W.  A. 


Wallis,  B.  F. 
Williams,  R.  C. 


Geological    Physics; 

9  a.  m.     (9) 


Professor   Reid.     Thursday   and   Friday, 


Bassler,   H. 
Clark,  B.  W. 
Cooke,   C.   W. 


Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 


Mertie,   J.   B. 
Price,  W.  A. 


Wallis,    B.    F. 
Williams,   R.   C. 


Petrographical     Mineralogy:      Professor     Mathews. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.     (10) 


Monday, 


Bassler,  H. 
Clark,  B.  W. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 


Gardner,  J.  A. 
Hopkins,    O.    B. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 


Mertie,  J.  B. 
Price,  W.  A. 


Wallis,    B.   F. 
Williams,  R.  C. 


Geological  Field  Methods:   Professor  Mathews.  Excursions.   (8) 


Bassler,  H. 
Clark,  B.  W. 


Cooke,  C.   W. 
Hopkins,  O.  B. 


Hunter,  J.  F. 
Price,  W.  A. 


Wallis,  B.  F. 
Williams,   R.   C. 


Geo  logical    Chemistry:     Professor   Mathews.     Weekly.      (9) 


Bassler,   H. 
Clark,   B.  W. 
Cooke,  C.  W. 


Hopkins,  O.  B. 
Hunter,  J.  F. 


Mertie,   J.   B. 
Price,    W.    A. 


Wallis,   B.   F. 
Williams,  R.  C. 


Mineralogy    (Undergraduate    Geology    2): 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.     (6) 


Professor    Swartz. 


Bassler,  H. 
Cash,   G. 


Chandler,    J. 
Clark,  B.  W. 


Frederick,  E.  L. 


Wagner, 
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Elements  of  Geology  (Undergraduate  Geology  1):  Professor 
Swartz.  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11 
a.  m.     (27) 


Breuninger,  L.  T. 
Coblentz,   M.    H. 
Disney,  H.   B. 
Easter,  J.  W. 
Fleiscbmann.E.M 
Gruse,    W.    A. 
Guy,   J.    S. 


Hardy,  G.  E.  W.         Musser,  H.  H. 


Shaeffer,   E.   J. 


Hatch,    A.   C. 
Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 
Horalet,    H. 
Linden,  H. 
Loomis,   N.   E. 
Makel,   H.   P. 


Paulus,  M.  G. 
Kay,    W. 
Reeslde,  J.  B. 

Relnhardt,  W.  A.  A.  White,  E.  C 
Richardson,  J.  E.  Wolman,  A. 
Sears,  J.  D. 


Starck,   A.   L.  T. 
Sweitzer,   G.   I. 
Warner,    C.    L. 


ZOOLOGY  AND  BOTANY       (65  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  the  Biological  Laboratory  and  in  the  Botanical 
Laboratory  at  Homewood. 


Zoological     Seminary:     Professors     Jennings 
Saturday  evenings.     (15) 


Blnford,    R. 
Cowles,   R.    P. 
Dupler,  A.  W. 
Fisher,    G.    C. 


Grave,    C. 
Hoge,    M.    A. 
Kellicott,  W.  E. 
Lund,     E.     J. 


Maneval,  W.  E. 
Mast,    S.  O. 
Middleton,   A.  R. 
Peery,    G.    G. 


and     Andrews. 


Stocking,    R.    J. 
Ulrich,  J.  L. 
York,   H.   H. 


Zoological  and  Botanical  Journal  Club:     Professors  Andrews, 
Jennings,  Johnson,  and  Livingston.     Monday,  10  a.  m.     (14) 


Binford,    R. 
Cowles,    R.    P. 
Dupler,  A.  W. 
Fisher,    G.    C. 


Grave,   C. 
Jones,    W.    R. 
Kellicott,    W.    E. 
Lund,   E.   J. 


Maneval,    W.   E. 
Mast,    S.    O. 
Middleton,   A.   R. 


Peery,    G.    G. 
Stocking,    R.   J. 
York,   H.   H. 


Advanced  Zoology  (Animal  Behavior). 

[See    "  Introduction    to    Comparative    Psychology,"    Professor 
Watson;  under  Psychology.] 

History   of   Botany    (Rise   of  the   Theory  of   Sex) :     Professor 
Johnson.     Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  12  m.,  until  March  1.     (6) 


Binford,    R. 
Fisher,   G.   C. 


Jones,   W.   R. 
Lund,  E.  J. 


Maneval,    W.    E. 


York,    H.    H. 


Ecological     Plant    Anatomy: 

2  p.  m.,  after  March  1.     (5) 


Professor    Johnson.      Tuesday, 


Fisher,  G.  O. 
Hawkins,  L.  A. 


Jones,  W.  R. 


Maneval,  W.  E. 


York,  H.  H. 


Reproduction  and  Phylogeny  of  Plants:  Professor  Johnson. 
Monday,  Thursday,  Friday,  12  m.;  Monday  and  Friday,  2-5 
p.  m.     (6) 

Peery,    G.    G.  Stocking,    R.   J. 

Professor     Johnson. 

Hoge,    M.    A.  Middleton,  A.   R.        Stocking,    R.   J. 


Dupler,  A.  W. 
Fisher,    G.    C. 


Lund,   E.  J. 
Maneval,    W.    E. 


Anatomy     and     Histology     of     Plants 

Thursday,  2-5  p.  m.     (5) 


Dupler,    A.    W. 
Fisher,    G.    C. 
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Plant  Physiology:  Professor  Livingston.  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 11  a.  m.,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Biological  Laboratory;  Thursday 
and  Friday,  2  p.  m.,  "Homewood."     (2) 


Fisher,    G.   C. 


Maneval,    W.    E. 


Problems  in   Plant  Physiology:     Professor  Livingston.     Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  afternoons,  "Homewood."     (1) 


Hawkins,   L.   A. 


Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates;  Bacteriology  {Under- 
graduate Biology  2) :  Dr.  Cowles.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, 12  m.,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  2-5  p.  m.     (8) 


Clary,    E.    B. 
Goddard,    C.    H. 


Makel,   H.   P. 
Murray,    J.    G. 


Preston,    G.    H. 
Sutton,    A.    C. 


Tappan,    B. 
Warner,    C.   L. 


General  Biology  {Undergraduate  Biology  1):  Professor  An- 
drews. Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.;  Thursday  and 
Friday,  2-5  p.  m.,  until  Easter;  Embryology:  Same  days  and 
hours,  after  Easter.     (24) 


Applebaum.H.S. 
Brodie,    L.    M. 
Carter,    P.    O. 
Dupler,  A.  W. 
Frederick,    E.    L. 
Greensfelder.E.L. 


Hildebrandt,F.M. 
Jacobs,    L.   L. 
Kelly,   E.    B. 
Lee,   E.   K. 
Linden,    H. 
Marston,  J.  H. 


Novak,   E. 
Ober,   G.    C. 
Peery,    G.    G. 
Pieper,   E.   J. 
Rosenthal, G.W. 
Shulman,   D.   M. 


Siegmund,   H.    B. 
Simon,    C.    H. 
Tull,    M.    G. 
Waxman,   M.    H. 
Wolman,    L. 
Woo,   F.    S. 


Natural  History:  Associate  Professor  Grave.  Monday,  10  a.  m., 
2-4  p.  m.;  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  2-5  p.  m.;  Friday,  10  a.  m.-12  m., 
February  to  June.     (21) 


Burgan,  J.  K. 
Catlin,  H.  E. 
Corner,  H.  E. 
Davis,  F.  A. 
Dorsey,  G.  E. 
Everton,  W.  R. 


Hahn,  F.  A. 
Hammond,  A.  L. 
Howell,  R. 
Keiser,  S.  J. 
Leland,  F.  K. 


Miller,  H.  W. 
Rice,  J.  H. 
Richmond,    H.  W. 
Schaffer,  A. 
Snyder,  C.  I. 


Valle,    C.    del 
Wells,  C.  A. 
Weber,  C.  J. 
White,  S.  D. 
Yost,  J.  S.  L. 


Laboratory    Work:     Professors    Andrews,    Jennings,    Johnson 
and  Livingston,  Dr.  Cowles.   Daily,  9  a.  m.-5  p.  m.    (65) 

Applebaum.H.S. 
Binford,    R. 
Brodie,    L.    M. 
Burgan,  J.  K. 
Carter,    P.    O. 


Catlin,    H.   E. 
Clary,    E.    B. 
Corner,    H.    E. 
Davis,    F.    A. 
Dorsey,  G.  E. 
Dupler,  A.  W. 
Everton,    W.    R. 
Fisher,    G.    C. 
Frederick,    E.    L. 
Goddard,    C.    H. 
Greensfelder.E.L. 
Hahn,    F.    A. 


Hammond,   A.  L. 
Hawkins,    L.    A. 
Hildebrandt.F.M. 
Hoge,    M.    A. 
HoAvell,    R. 
Jacobs,   L.    L. 
Jones,    W.    R. 
Keiser.   S.   J. 
Kelly,    E.    B. 
Lee,   E.   K. 
Leland,    F.    K. 
Linden,    H. 
Lund,   E.   J. 
Makel,    H.    P. 
Maneval,    W.    E. 
Marston,    J.    H. 


Middleton,   A.   R. 
Miller,    H.    W. 
Morrison,    R.    A. 
Murray,    J.    G. 
Novak,   E. 
Ober,    G.    C. 
Peery,    G.   G. 
Pieper,    E.    J. 
Preston,    G.    H. 
Rice,    J.    H. 
Richmond,  H.  W. 
Rosenthal,  G.  W. 
Schaffer,    A. 
Shulman,   D.   N. 
Siegmund,   H.   B. 
Simon,    C.    H. 


Snyder,  C.    I. 
Stocking,    R.    J. 
Sutton,    A.    C. 
Tappan,    B. 
Tull,    M.    G. 
Ulrich,    J.    L. 
Valle,    C.    del 
Warner,    C.    L. 
Waxman,    M.    H. 
Weber,    C.   J. 
Wells,    C.    A. 
White,    S.   D. 
Wolman,     L. 
Woo,  F.  S. 
York,     H.     H. 
Yost,   J.    S.    L. 


GREEK       (30  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Greek       Seminary:      Aristophanes:      Professor 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (7) 


Ayres,    S.   W. 
Dickson,    T.    W. 


Duncan,   T.   S. 
Fraser,    A.    D. 


Highbarger,  E.  L. 
Pearce,   W.   E. 


GlLDERSLEEVE. 


Webb,  R.  A. 
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Greek  Syntax:  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 
Room  14.     (7) 

Ayres,  S.  W.  Duncan,  T.  B.  BUghbarger,  B.  L.       Webb,  R.  A. 

Dickson,  T.  W.  Eraser,  A.  U.  l'<-.,r<<-.  \V.  E. 

Comic  Poetry:  Professor  Gildersleete.  Thursday,  10  a.  m., 
Room  14.     (10) 

Ayres,  S.  W.  Fox,    W.    S.  Pearce,    W.    E.  Schick,   G.   V. 

Dickson,    T.    W.  Eraser,    A.    D.  Ruth,     T.     DeC.  Webb,    R.    A. 

Duncan,    T.    S.  Higbbarger,  E.  L. 

Readings  in  the  Tragic  Poets:  Professor  Gildersleeve.  Fri- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (7) 

Ayres,  S.  W.  Duncan,   T.    S.  Higbbarger,  E.  L.        Webb,   R.   A. 

Dickson,    T.     W.        Eraser,   A.   D.  Pearce,     W.     B. 

Advanced  Prose  Composition:  Associate  Professor  Miller. 
Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (6) 

Ayres,    S.    W.  Duncan,   T.    S.  Higbbarger.E.L.  Webb,    R.   A. 

Dickson,   T.    W.  Fraser,    A.    D. 

Greek  Rhythms  and  Metres:  Associate  Professor  Miller. 
Monday  and  Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  14.     (7) 

Ayres,  S.  W.  Duncan,  T.  S.  Highbarger,  E.  L.       Webb,  R.  A. 

Dickson,  T.  W.  Fraser,  A.  D.  Pearce,  W.  E. 

Aristophanes,  Frogs.  {Undergraduate  Greek  4) :  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Spieker.  Tuesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  3  p.  m„  Room  10. 
(2) 

Bobbitt,    L.     B.  Kuehn,   F.    C. 

Lyric     Poets;     Sophocles,     Oedipus     Tyrannus;     Composition 

{Undergraduate     Greek     3):      Associate     Professor     Spieker. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (2) 

Brown,   W.   N.  Chalmers,   H.   H. 

Isocrates  I;  Euripides,  Hippolytus;  Prose  Composition  {Un- 
dergraduate Greek  2):  Associate  Professor  Spieker.  Monday, 
9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  10.     (2) 

Chalmers,   H.   H.        Martin,    J.    C. 

Plato,    Apology;    Herodotus,    Selections;     Prose    Composition 

{Undergraduate     Greek     1):      Associate     Professor     Miller. 
Daily,  except  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  10.     (8) 

Castleman,    R.  A.        Davis,   F.  A.  Powers,   D.   W.  Sehrt,  E.  H. 

Catlin,  H.  E.  Everton,    W.    R.         Richmond,  H.  W.        Wells,    C.    A. 

Elementary  Greek:  Associate  Professor  Spieker.  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  10.     (7) 

Cohen,    S.  Greensfelder.E.L.        Silberman,    S.  Weber,  C.  J. 

Coleman,   A.  Keiser,   S.  J.  Stockett,   J.   N. 
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LATIN     (61   Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 


Latin    Seminary:      Plautus    and    Terence:      Professor    Smith. 
Tuesday  and  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (12) 


Ayres,  S.  W. 
Casler,  L.  A. 
Dickson,  T.  W. 

Roman   Comedy: 

15.     (14) 

Ayres,    S.    W. 
Casler,    L.    A. 
Clauson,   N.   Y. 
Dickson,    T.    W. 


Duncan,  T.  S. 
Fraser,  A.  D. 
Harcum,   C.   G. 


Meredith,   C.   O. 
Morris,    G.    W. 
Pearce,    W.    E. 


Ruth,  T.   DeC. 
Webb,   R.   A. 
Wenner,    J.    S. 


Professor  Smith.     Thursday,  5  p.  m.,  Room 


Duncan,   T.   S. 
Fraser,   A.   D. 
Harcum,   C.    G. 
Meredith,   C.   O. 


Morris,  G.  W. 
Pearce,    W.    E. 
Ruth,   T.   DeC. 


Steele,  G.  A. 
Webb,  R.  A. 
Wenner,  J.   S. 


Dramatic     Metres,     etc.: 

a.  m.,  Room  15.     (11) 


Professor     Smith.     Wednesday,   11 


Ayres,  S.  W. 
Casler,  L.  A. 
Dickson,   T.    W. 


Duncan,  T.  S. 
Fraser,  A.  D. 
Harcum,  C.  G. 


Meredith,   C.  O. 
Morris,   G.   W. 
Pearce,    W.   E. 


Ruth,  T.  DeC. 
Webb,   R.   A. 


Advanced  Prose  Composition   (Undergraduate  Latin  5):     Pro- 
fessor Mustard.     Monday,  12  m.,  Room  15.     (3) 


Chalmers,   H.   H.        Harcum,   C.    G. 


Morris,    G.    W. 


Roman  Literature  (Undergraduate  Latin  3):     Professor  Smith. 
Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  16.     (8) 


Chalmers,    H.    H. 
Kuehn,    F.    C. 


Martin,    E.    D. 
Merrick,   S.    S. 


Miller,    R.    E. 
Niles,    E.    H. 


Stollenwerck.E.C. 
Wolfe,   J.  R. 


Vergil,  Georgics  (Undergraduate  Latin  3):     Professor  Mustard. 
Monday,  2  p.  m.,  Saturday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  15.     (5) 


Chalmers,   H.   H. 
Dickinson,  J.  S. 


Kuehn,   F.    C. 


Martin,   E.    D. 


Martin,  J.  C. 


Horace,    Odes    (Undergraduate   Latin   2):     Professor    Mustard. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (14) 


Cohen,    S. 
Dickinson,    J.    S. 
Getz,    C.    L. 
Gillet,   G.   M. 


Gminder,    A.    R. 
Marshall,     J.     H. 
Martin,  J.   C. 
Meekins,   L.   W. 


Melamet,  K. 
Niles,   E.   H. 
Rusk,    G.    Y. 
Schmied,    O.    K. 


Sinclair,  J.  C. 
Uhler,  J.  E. 


Terence,    Phormio    (Undergraduate   Latin   1): 
tard.     Daily,  except  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  6. 

Castleman.R.A.  Hahn,   F.   A.  Powers,    D.    W. 

Catlin,   H.   E.  Hammond.A.L.  Rice,   J.   H. 

Corner,  H.  E.  Howell,    R.  Richmond,H.W. 

Davis,   F.   A.  Keiser,    S.    J.  Scbaffer,    A. 

Dorsey,    G.    E.  Lauchheimer,   M.  H.  Silberman,    S. 

Du   Bois,   H.   G.  Leland,    F.   K.  Simpson,    K. 

Everton,   W.   R.  Miller,    H.    W.  Snyder,   C.   I. 


Professor    Mus- 
(26) 

Supplee,   C. 
Weber,  C.  J. 
Wells,   C.   A. 
White,    S.    D. 
Yost,  J.   S.  L. 
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CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ART      (24  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  Room  15,  McCoy  Hall. 

Latin    Epigraphy     (Seminary):     Professor    Wilson.     Tuesday, 
3  p.  m.     (11) 

Ayres,  S.   W.  Fox,    W.    S.  Ilarrls,  M.  B.  Ruth,  T.  DeC. 

Casler,   L.   A.  Fraser,    A.    D.  Meredith,    C.    O.  Wenner,    J.    S. 

Duncan,  T.   S.  Harcum,    C.    G.  Pearce,  W.  E. 

Introduction    to    Latin    Epigraphy:     Professor   Wilson.     Mon- 
day, 3  p.  m.     (13) 

Ayres,   S.   W.  Duncan,    T.    S.  Harcum,  C.  G.  Meredith,    C.    0. 

Baldwin,    R.  Fox,    W.    S.  Harris,    M.   E.  Miller,   B.   I. 

Casler,  L.   A.  Fraser,   A.   D.  Highbarger.E.L.  Pearce,   W.   E. 
Dickson,   T.    W. 

Roman   Topography:     Professor  Wilson.     Thursday,   11   a.   m. 
(7) 

Ayres,  S.  W.  Duncan,   T.    S.  Fraser,   A.   D.  Miller,    B.   I. 

Casler,    L.    A.  Fox,    W.    S.  Harcum,   C.   G. 

Roman    Life:     Professor   Wilson.    Wednesday,   2   p.   m.,   Room 
15.     (13) 

Casler,    L.    A.  Harcum,   C.   G.  Merrick,  S.  S.  Niles,   E.   H. 

Chalmers,    H.    H.  Kuehn,    F.    C.  Miller,    R.    E.  Stollenwerck.E.CJ 

Fox,    W.    S.  Martin,  E.  D.  Morris,  G.  W.  Wolfe,    J.    R. 
Fraser,    A.    D. 

Pausanias  (Seminary) :    Associate  Professor  Robinson.     Monday, 
11  a.  m.     (4) 

Duncan,  T.   S.  Fox,    W.    S.  Fraser,    A.    D.  Wenner,    J.    S. 

Greek     Epigraphy:     Associate    Professor    Robinson.     Tuesday, 
9  a.  m.,     (6) 

Dickson,   T.    W.  Fox,    W.    S.  Highbarger.E.L.  Ruth,   T.   DeC. 

Duncan,   T.   S.  Fraser,  A.  D. 

Greek  Vase  Painting:   Associate  Professor  Robinson.   Thursday, 
3  p.  m.     (8) 

Duncan,    T.    S.  Fraser,    A.   D.  Highbarger,  E.L.        Ruth,   T.   DeC. 

Fox,   W.    S.  Harcum,  C.  G.  Miller,    B.    I.  Shields,   E.   L. 

Greek   Life:    Associate   Professor   Robinson.    Friday,   9   a.  m., 
Room  15.     (7) 

Chalmers,   H.   H.        Harcum,  C.   G.  Martin,  E.  D.  Wolfe,  J.  R. 

Fraser,    A.    D.  Kuehn,   F.   C.  Miller,    R.   E. 


SANSKRIT  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY    (19  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  Room  19,  McCoy  Hall. 

Comparative    Philology:      Ethnology    of    the    Indo-European 
Peoples:    Professor  Bloomfield.    Monday,  4  p.  m.    (11) 

Brown,   W.    N.  Duncan,   T.    S.  Mahar,  J.   A.  Myers,  W.  E. 

Chalmers,    H.   H.        Fraser,    A.    D.  Miller,    R.   E.  Yokoyama,   T. 

Dickson,   T.    W.  Harcum,   C.   G.  Morris,     G.     W. 
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Comparative    Grammar    of    the    Indo=European    Languages: 

Voicels  and  their  Interrelations    (Ablaut) :     Professor  Bloom- 
field.     Wednesday,  4  p.  m.     (8) 

Ayres,  S.  W.  Dickson,  T.  W.  Harcum,    C.    G.  Pearce,  W.  E. 

Chalmers,  H.  H.         Duncan,    T.    S.  Highbarger,  E.  L.        Reichard,  H.  H. 

Elements  of  Modern  Russian:  Dr.  Edgerton.  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  3  p.  m.     (3) 

Austin,    H.    D.  Mackenzie,     D.  Magoffin, R.V.D. 

Sanskrit  Seminary:  The  Hindu  Beast  Fables:  Professor 
Bloomfield.     Thursday,  4  p.m.     (2) 

Austin,    H.   D.  Edgerton,   F. 

Elementary  Sanskrit:  Whitney's  Grammar;  Lanman's  Reader: 
Professor  Bloomfield  and  Dr.  Edgerton.  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
4  p.  m.       (3) 

Brown,    W.    N.  Fay,    P.    B.  Mahar,   J.   A. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Veda:  Grammar  and  Se- 
lected hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda:  Professor  Bloomfield.  Tues- 
day, 12  m.     (2) 

Dickson,   T.   W.  Pearce,    W.    E. 


ORIENTAL   SEMINARY     (21  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall,  Room  18. 

Elementary  Hebrew   (Course  A):     Dr.  Ember.     Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, Friday,  12  m.     (5) 

Bobbitt,  L.  B.  Fox,  P.  Highbarger,  E.  L.        Steinbach,   R. 

Brodie,  L.  M. 

Elementary  Hebrew  (Course  B):     Dr.  Ember.     Wednesday  and 
Friday,  8  a.  m.;  Friday,  10  a.  m.     (5) 

Burka,  S.  M.  Keiser,    S.    J.  Schaffer,    A.  Schapiro,    H. 

Cohen,  S. 

Hebrew     (Second-Year    Course):     Dr.    Blake.    Wednesday,    4 
p.  m.,  Friday,  3  p.  m.     (1) 

Kuehn,    F.    C. 

Unpointed  Hebrew  Texts:    Dr.  Rosenatt.    Monday,  9  a.  m.      (1) 

Hoyt,  S.  F. 

Prose    Composition    (Hebrew,    Arabic,    Assyrian) :      Professor 
Haupt.     Monday,    5    p.    m.     (3) 

Hoyt,    S.   F.  Schick,    G.    V.  Singer,   J. 

Comparative   Semitic   Grammar:     Professor   Haupt.    Monday, 
4  p.  m.     (3) 

Hoyt,   S.    F.  Schick,   G.  V.  Singer,   J. 
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Old      Testament      Seminary      (Selected     Psalms):      Professor 
Haupt.     Tuesday,  3-5  p.  m.     (6) 

Duncan,   G.   S.  Hoyt,    S.    F.  Schick,    G.    V.  Singer,   J. 

Ember,   A.  Kuehn,   F.    C. 

Cursory  Reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible:     Dr.  Rosenau.     Tues- 
day, 10  a.  m.     (4) 

Burruss,  G.  Duncan,  G.  S.  Hoyt,  S.  F.  Kuehn,  F.  C. 

Hebrew  Exercises:     Dr.  Rosexau.     Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday, 
9  a.  m.     (2) 

Burruss,    G.  Guglielmi,  F. 

Hebrew  Conversation:     Dr.  Ember.       Monday  and  Friday,  11   . 
a.  m.     (2) 

Hoyt,    S.   F.  Kuehn,    F.   C. 

Post  Biblical  Hebrew:    Dr.  Rosexau.    Monday,  4  p.  m.     (1) 

Singer,   J. 

Modern  Hebrew:     Dr.  Ember.     Monday,  1  p.  m.     (1) 

Applebaum,  H.  S. 

Elementary  Arabic:     Dr.  Ember.     Monday  and  Tuesday,  5  p.  m. 
(2) 

Austin,   H.   D.  Mahar,    J.    A. 

Arabic     (Second-Year    Course):     Dr.     Ember.     Wednesday,     11 
a.  m.     (1) 

Kuehn,  F.  C. 

Elementary  Assyrian:     Dr.  Blake.    Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
3  p.  m.     (2) 

Burruss,    G.  Hoyt,   S.   F. 

Assyrian  Historical  Texts:  Dr.  Duncan.    Tuesday,  11  a.m.    (2) 

Hoyt,    S.    T.  Schick,   G.   V. 

Assyrian     (Advanced    Course:     Interpretation    of    the    Nimrod 
Epic) :     Professor  Haupt.     Tuesday,  5  p.  m.     (3) 

Duncan,    G.    S.  Hoyt,    S.    F.  Schick,    G.    V. 

Selected  Hieroglyphic  Texts:     Dr.  Ember.     Tuesday,  1-3  p.  m. 
(1) 

Duncan,    G.    S. 

History  of  the  Ancient  East:     Dr.  Blake.     Thursday,  4  p.  m. 
(2) 

Burruss,    G.  Hoyt,    S.   F. 

The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament:    Dr.  Rosexau.    Monday, 
2  p.  m.     (2) 

Burruss,    G.  Uhler,  J.  E. 
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Interpretation   of   Selected   Chapters   of   the  Old  Testament 

{On    the    basis    of    the    Authorized    Version):     Dr.    Blake. 
Friday,  4  p.  m.     (1) 

Burruss,    G. 

Journal  Meeting:     Professor  Haupt.     Monday,  3  p.  m. 
The  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the  Oriental  Semi- 
nary. 

ENGLISH     (177  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

English  Seminary:  The  origin  and  the  early  forms  of  the  Eng- 
lish Drama:  Professor  Bright.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  3-5 
p.  m.,  English  Seminary  Room.     (12) 

Casler,   L.    A.  Du  Breuil,  A.  J.        Hemelt,    F.    J.  Morris,  G.  W. 

Chew,    S.    C.  Hagerty,  H.  Krug,   A.  H.  Owens,   O.    L. 

Dallam,   M.   T.  Hartman,    A.    E.         Myers,  C.  A.  Rhyne,   O.   P. 

Lectures  on  Middle  English  Grammar:  Professor  Bright. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  12  m.,  English  Seminary  Room.     (6) 

Chew,   S.   C.  Hemelt,    F.   J.  Owens,    O.    L.  Rhyne,    O.    P. 

Clark,  E.  G.  Morris,    G.    W. 

Introductory  Course  in  AngIo=Saxon:  Professor  Bright  and 
Dr.  Ramsay.  Wednesday,  4  p.  m.,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  6. 
(2) 

Clark,   E.    G.  Morris,    G.   W. 

Journal  Meeting:  Professor  Bright.  Alternate  Fridays,  3-5 
p.  m„  English  Seminary  Room.     (15) 

Casler,  L.  A.  Du  Breuil,  A.  J.  Hemelt,    F.    J.  Owens,    O.    L. 

Chew,   S.   C.  French,     J.     C.  Krug,   A.    H.  Ramsay,    R.    L. 

Clark,  E.  G.  Hagerty,    H.  Myers,  C.  A.  Rhyne,    O.     P. 

Dallam,   M.   T.  Hartman,  A.  E.  Morris,   G.   W. 

Undergraduate  Courses 

English  Literature  6:  Mr.  Myers.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
3  p.  m.,  Room  11.     (1) 

Sehrt,    E.    H. 

English  Literature  5:  Mr.  Myers.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
11  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (5) 

Burgan,   H.  C.  McCabe,   R.   S.  Miller,   R.   E.  Wolfe,   J.    R. 

Dickey,   A. 

English  Literature  4  (American  Literature) :  Dr.  French. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (3) 

Dickinson,    J.    S.        Lee,  F.  C.  Martin,    E.    D. 

English  Literature  3:  Professor  Greene.  Monday,  9  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (9) 

Applebaum,  H.  S.        Gorton,    A.    F.  ,  Hering,    H.    B.  Stollenwerck.E.O. 

Bobbitt,   L.  B.  Haynes,  N.  W.  Mullikin,    R.    N.         Stockett,  J.  N. 

Burgan,    H.    C. 
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English  Literature  2:     Professor  Greene.     Wednesday,  9  a.  m. 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (10) 


Benedict,  B. 
Brown,    W.    N. 
Burgan,    J.    K. 


Cole,    H.    N. 
Harrison,    W. 
Hatch,   A.   C. 


Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 
Sinclair,  J.  C. 


Stewart,    H.    P. 
Todes,    G.    H. 


English   Literature    1:     Professor   Gbeene. 
Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  9.     (41) 


Monday,   Tuesday, 


Brady,    L. 
Breuninger,  L.  T. 
Brodie,   L.   M. 
Carter,    P.    O. 
Dickinson,   J.   S. 
Donoho,    E.    S. 
Ellicott,    C.    E. 
Fleischmann.E.M 
Getz,   C.   L. 
Gillet,    G.    M. 
Gminder,    A.    R. 


English  Composition  3: 

2  p.  m.,  Room  9.     (4) 


Gruse,    W.   A. 
Hahn,    F.    A. 
Hardy,  G.  E.  W. 
Hildebrandt.F.M. 
Huck,    J.    G. 
Jacobs,    L.    L. 
Lauchheimer.M.II. 
Marshall,    J.    H. 
Marston,    J.    H. 
Martin,   J.   C. 

L.    W. 


Melamet,    K. 
Niles,    E.    H. 
Novak,   E. 
Ober,    G.    C. 
Pleper,    E.    J. 
Randolph,    A.    M. 
Ray,    W. 
Richardson,  J.  E. 
Rusk,    G.    Y. 
Sattler,    A.   E. 
Schapiro,    H. 


Scbmled,    O.    K 
Sears,    J.    D. 
Shulman,    D.    N 
Simpson,    K. 
Thalheimer,    A. 
Tull,    M.    G. 
Uhler,    J.    E. 
Wolman,    A. 


Dr.  French.     Thursday  and  Friday, 


Bobbitt,     L.    B. 


Miller,   R.   E. 


Price,    T.    B. 


English   Composition   2:     Professor  Greene. 
Room  9.     (4) 


Dickinson,  J.  S.         Haynes,    N.    W. 


Mullikin,    R.    N. 


Rogers,  E.  L. 

Tuesday,   12  m., 

Wolman,    L. 


English  Composition  1  a: 

(13) 


Mr.  Myers.     Friday,  12  m.,  Room  12. 


Brady,   L. 
Donoho,  E.   S. 
Gillet,   G.    M. 
Jacobs,    L.    L. 


Marshall,  J.  H. 
Marston,  J.  H. 
Ober,  G.   C. 


Pieper,  E.  J. 
Preston,  G.  H. 
Randolph,   A.   M. 


Schapiro,  H. 
Schmied,  O. 
Tull,   M.   G. 


English  Composition  1 

Wednesday,  11  a.  m. 


Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10  a.  m., 


Section  A:    Dr.  French.     Room  11.     (27) 


Barton,  A.  K. 
Bowden,  D.  T. 
Bridgman,  V.  H. 
Bryan,  W.  V. 
Campbell,  A.  L. 
Castleman,  R.  A. 
Catlin,  H.  E. 


Chenoweth,  L.  B. 
Chickering,  L.  A. 
Coblentz,  R.  G. 
Cohen,  S. 
Corner,  H.  E. 
Davis,  F.  A. 
Dorsey,  G.  E. 


Dorsey,  J.  L. 
Everton,  W.  R. 
Geissel,  W.  F. 
Getz,  L. 
Hahn,  F.  A. 
Hammond,  A.  L. 
Hanzsche,  W.  T. 


Section  B:    Mr.  Myers.    Room  12.     (37) 


Josephson,  E.  M. 
Krumrein,  L.  F. 
Leibensperger,  R. 
Leland,  F.  K. 
Lynch,  C.  V. 
McKenney,  S.  M. 
Miller,  H.  W. 
Nachlas,  I.  W. 
Penniman,  J.  A.  D. 
Porter,  G.  E. 


Powers,  D.  W. 
Randall,   B. 
Rice,  J.  H. 
Richmond,  H.  W. 
Riley,  E.  B. 
Schaffer,  A. 
Schoenewolf.A.  M. 
Schreiber,  L.  W. 
Shulman,  D.  N. 


Siegmund,  H.  B. 
Silberman,  S. 
Simon,  C.  H. 
Simpson,  K. 
Snyder,  C.  I. 
Steinbach,  R. 
Steinmuller,  K.  J 
Stiebel,  H.  L. 
Strauss,  J.  H. 


Herman,  N.  B. 
Hinrichs,  E.  H. 
Hollyday,  G.  T.  0. 
Howell,  R. 
Keiser,  S.  J. 
Lauchheimer.M.H. 


Supplee,  C. 
Sutton,  W.  D. 
del  Valle,  C. 
Weber,  C.  J. 
Wells,  C.  A. 
White,  S.  D. 
Whitehill,  M. 
Wilkins,  L. 
Yost,  J.  S.  L. 


H. 
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Public  Speaking  2    (Forensics) 
Room  11.     (44) 


Dr.  French.    Friday,  12  m., 


Applebaum,  H.  S. 
Belt,    D.   K. 
Benedict,    B. 
Brown,    W.    N. 
Buckler,    L.    H. 
Burgan,   J.    K. 
Carroll,    J.    D. 
Coblentz,    M.    H. 
Cole,   H.    N. 
Corner,   J.    J. 
Dickey,    H.    S. 


Disney,   H.    B. 
Du  Bois,   H.   G. 
Easter,    J.    W. 
Fulton,   J.   S. 
Gail,    G.    W. 
Gorton,    A.    F. 
G  rem  pier,   W.   E. 
Harrison,    W.    E. 
Hatch,    A.    C. 
Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 
Homlet,    H. 


Hopkins,    M.    B. 
Kuehn,    F.    C. 
Lee,    F.    C. 
Lloyd,    H.    H. 
Manger,    W.    O. 
Miller,    E. 
Mullikin,   R.    N. 
Niles,   E.    H. 
Paulus,  M.   G. 
Price,     T.     B. 
Rosenfeld,M.W. 


Public  Speaking  1:     Dr.  French.     Assembly  Room. 
Section  A:    Monday,  10  a.  m. 


Schmeisser.G.L. 
Stewart,  H.   P. 
Sutton,    A.    C. 
Thomas,     G.    P. 
Todes,    G.    H. 
Wagner,    H.    M. 
Waxman,    M.    H. 
Weyforth,   W.   O. 
White,    E.    C 
Wolman,    L. 
Woo,    F.    S. 

(37) 


Carter,  P.  O. 
Gruse,  W.  A. 
Hardy,  G.  E.  W. 


Hildebrandt.F.M. 
Marston,    J.    H. 
Novak,    E. 


Section  B:    Wednesday,  2  p.  m. 


Brady,  L. 
Huck,   J.   G. 


Marshall,   J.   H. 
Meekins,    L.   W. 


Ray,   W.  Sears,  J.  D. 

Richardson,  J.  E.        Tull,    M.    G. 
Schapiro,    H.  Wolman,    A. 


Ober,    G.   C. 


Rusk,  G.  Y. 


Section  C:    Thursday,  12  m. 


Brodie,  L.  M. 
Dickinson,  J.  S. 
Donoho,    E.    S. 
Ellicott,   C.   E. 


Fleischmann.E.  M. 
Getz,    C.    L. 
Gillet,   G.   M. 
Gminder,    A.    R. 


Jacobs,  L.   L. 
Melamet,   K. 
Pieper,    E.    J 


Sattler,    A.   E. 
Simon,   C.   H. 
Uhler,  J.  E. 


Section  D:    Friday,  11  a.  m. 

Burka,    S.   M.  Randolph,    A.   M. 

Martin,   J.  C. 


Schmied,   O.    K. 


Woo,   F.   S. 


GERMAN     (87  Students) 
Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 


German    Seminary:      Professor    Wood.      Tuesday,    Wednesday, 
Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (4) 


Burchinal,   M.  C. 


Porter,    S.    A. 


Reichard,    H.    H.        Rhyne,    O.    P. 


Germanic  Society:     Professors  Wood  and   Collitz.     Alternate 
Mondays,  4-6  p.  m.,  Room  3.     (9) 


Abel,  A.  H.  Froelicher,   H. 

Burchinal,   M.   C.        Hofmann,    J. 
Collitz,    K.    H. 


Porter,     S.    A. 
Reichard,    H.    H. 


Rhyne,    O.    P. 
Riddle,    L.    M. 


The  German  Chap=Books  of  Eulenspiegel  and  Faust:     Profes- 
sor Wood.    Wednesday  and  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (4) 


Burchinal,  M.   C.        Porter,    S.    A. 


Reichard,    H.    H.        Rhyne,    O.    P. 


Beginnings  of  Modern  German  Classicism:     Professor  Wood. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  3.     (4) 


Burchinal,  M.  C.        Porter,    S.    A. 


Reichard,    H.    H.        Rhyne,   O.   P. 
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Gothic:     Professor  Collitz.     Tuesday  and  Thursday,   11  a.  m., 
Room  4.     (6) 

Abel,   A.   H.  Porter,    S.    A.  Kliyne,    O.    P.  Sehrt,    E.     H. 

Burchinal,   M.   C.         Reichard,    H.    H. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Germanic  Philology:     Professor 
Collitz.     Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  4.     (7) 

Abel,    A.    H.  Myers,   W.   E.  Reichard,    H.    H.        Sehrt,    E.    H. 

Burchinal,   M.   C.        Porter,    S.    A.  Rbyne,  O.  P. 

Old    High    German    Grammar:      Professor    Collitz.     Tuesday, 
12  m.,  Room  4.     (2) 

Burchinal,  M.  C.  Reichard,    n.    H. 

Old   High  German  Texts:     Professor  Collitz.     Wednesday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  4.     (2) 

Burchinal,   M.  C.        Reichard,    H.    H. 


Undergraduate  Courses 

German  4:  Readings  in  Contemporary  Literature:  Dr.  Kur- 
relmeyer.  Monday  and  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  2  p.  m., 
Room  8.     (2) 

Gorton,    A.    F.  Lloyd,    H.    H. 

German  3:  Goethe's  Faust.  Professor  Wood.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  5  p.  m.,  Room  3.     (7) 

Gminder,    A.    R.         Lanchheimer,  If.  H.    Preston,   G.   H.  Starck,   A.   L.  T. 

Kuehn,  F.  C.  Mullikin,    R.    N.  Simpson,    K. 

German  3:  History  of  Classical  German  Literature:  Dr. 
Roulston.    Friday,  5  p.  m.,  Room  11.     (6) 

Gminder,    A.    R.  Lauchheimer,  M.  H.    Simpson,    K.  Starck,   A.   L.  T. 

Kuehn,    F.    C.  Preston,    G.   H. 

German  2:  Schiller;  Goethe;  Prose  Composition:  Dr.  Rouls- 
ton. Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m., 
Room  8.     (11) 

Dickey,    A.  Manger,    W.    O.  Musser,   H.   H.  Weyforth,   W.   O. 

Easter,    J.    W.  Marshall,    J.    H.  Niles,    E.    H.  White,    S.    D. 

Grempler,   W.   E.        Melamet,     K.  Uhler,   J.   E. 

German  1:  Prose  Composition:  Professor  Wood.  Monday, 
12  m. ;  Modern  Prose  Readings :  Dr.  Roulston.  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday,  12  m.,  Room  11.     (24) 

Barton,   A.   K.  Dorsey,    J.    L.  Josephson,  E.  M.  Sears,    J.    D. 

Brady,    L.  Gruse,    W.    A.  Leibensperger,  R.  Snyder,    C.    I. 

Burgan,   J.   K.  Hardy,  G.  E.  W.  Lynch,   C.   V.  Supplee,   C. 

Cohen,     S.  Hildebrandt.F.M.  Marston,   J.   H.  Sutton,    W.    D. 

Corner,  H.  E.  Hiurichs,    E.    H.  Ray,   W.  Thomas,    G.    P. 

Dorsey,    G.    E.  Howell,    R.  Rice,    J.    H.  Whitehill,   M.  H. 
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Elementary  German:    Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.    Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  8.     (13) 

Aun6,  A.  Burruss,   G.  Martin,   J.    C.  Rusk,    G.    Y. 

Brown,   W.   N.  Hatch,   A.    C.  Penniinan.J.A.D.  Williams,    R.    C. 

Bryan,    W.    V.  Lee,    F.    C.  Randall,   B.  Woo,  F.  S. 
Buckler,    L.    H. 

Special  Courses 

Scientific  Readings:     Dr.  Kurrelmeyer.     Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, 5  p.  m.,  Room  8.     (11) 

Bond,  W.  L.  Esslinger,  E.   W.        Makel,    H,    P.  Van    Doren,    L. 

Burka,    S.    M.  Hershey,   J.   W.  Murray,  J.  G.  Zinn,  J.  B. 

Dengler,    F.    S.  Linden,    H.  Reeside,    J.   B. 

Historical  Readings:     Dr.  Roulston.     Monday  and  Friday.     4 
p.  m.,  Room  8.     (4) 

Gaar,   J.   R.  Janes,    G.   M.  Russell,     J.     H.  Wells,  G.  R.  M. 

Oral   Exercises    (for  Graduates):     Mr.  Hofmann.     Wednesday, 
12  m.,  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  8.     (6) 

Cooke,   C.   W.  Huddleson,  J.  H.        Rhyne,   O.    P.  Price,    W.    A. 

Hopkins,    O.    B.  Hunter,    J.    F. 

Oral  Exercises   (for  Undergraduates) :   Mr.  Hofmann,     Wednes- 
day, 5  p.  m.,  Room  6.     (1) 

Dickinson,  J.   S. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES     (110  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Romance  Journal  Club:  Professor  Armstrong  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Romance  staff.  Thursday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  2. 
(15) 

Austin,    H.    D.  Gloth,    C.    F.  Moseley.T.A.E.  Riddle,  L.   M. 

Clauson,    N.    Y.  Griinbaum,   G.  Myers,    W.    E.  Sniffen,    W.    W. 

Coleman,    A.  Hamilton,    A.  Overbeck,    R.    M.  Wisewell,    G.    E. 

Fay,    P.    B.  Mahar,  J.  A.  Parker,   L.   W. 

French  Seminary  (Language):  Studies  in  Word  History:  Pro- 
fessor Armstrong.  Alternate  Tuesdays,  10  a.  m.-12  m.,  Room  2. 
(7) 

Coleman,   A.  Hamilton,    A.  Parker,     L.     W.  Wisewell,    G.    E. 

Fay,  P.  B.  Myers,    W.    E.  Riddle,    L.    M. 

French  Seminary  (Literature) :  Flaubert:  Associate  Professor 
Terrachee.     Alternate  Tuesdays,  10  a.  m.-12  m.,  Room  2.     (5) 

Coleman,    A.  Hamilton,    A.  Parker,   L.    W.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Fay,   P.    B. 

French  Syntax:  Professor  Armstrong.  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day, 11  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (9) 

Fay,   P.  B.  Hamilton,  A.  Parker,   L.    W.  Wisewell,  G.  E. 

Grunbaum,  A.  Mahar,  J.  A.  Riddle,   L.   M. 
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French  Phonology:  Professor  Armstrong.  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (10) 

Chew,  S.  C.  Fay,   P.   B.  Myers,   W.   E.  Riddle,   L.   M. 

Clauson,    N.    Y.  Hamilton,    A.  Parker,    L.    W.  Wisewell,   G.   E. 

Coleman,     A.  Mahar,   J.   A. 

Phonetics  and  French  Pronunciation:  Professor  Armstrong. 
Thursday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (7) 

Burchinal,   M.  C.        Clauson,   N.   Y.  Mahar,    J,    A.  Sniffen,     W.     W. 

Coleman,    A.  Hamilton,    A.  Overbeck,    R,    M. 

Old  French  Readings  (Introductory):  Professor  Armstrong. 
Thursday,  2  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (3) 

Burchinal,   M.  C.        Mahar,    J.    A.  Sniffen,     W.     W. 

Old  French  Readings  (Advanced):  Associate  Professor  Ter- 
racher.    Monday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (6) 

Austin,    H.    D.  Fay,    P.    B.  Myers,    W.    E.  Riddle,    L.    M. 

Coleman,    A.  Hamilton,    A. 

Old  Provencal  Readings:  Associate  Professor  Terracher.  Fri- 
day, 12  m.,  Room  2.     (5) 

Coleman,    A.  Hamilton,    A.  Myers,  W.  E.  Riddle,    L.    M. 

Fay,   P.   B. 

Les  Chansons  de  Geste  du  Cycle  de  Guillaume  d'Orange:  As- 
sociate Professor  Terracher.  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2. 
(10) 

Austin,   H.    D.  Fay,   P.   B.  Myers,   W.   E.  Riddle,     L.    M. 

Clauson,    N.    Y.  Grunbaum,    G.  Parker,    L.    W.  Wisewell,   G.   E. 

Coleman,    A.  Hamilton,     A. 

La  Trag6die  Classique:  Associate  Professor  Terracher.  Wed- 
nesday, 4  p.  m.,  Room  2.     (12) 

Austin,    H.   D.  Coleman,     A.  Myers,    W.    E.  Riddle,  L.   M. 

Burchinal,   M.  C.        Fay,    P.    B.  Overbeck,    R.    M.        Williams,   G.  S. 

Clauson,   N.   Y.  Gloth,  C.  F.  Parker,     L.     W.  Wisewell,    G.    E. 

French  Life  and  Manners:  Associate  Professor  Brush.  Satur- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (7) 

Clauson,    N.    Y.  Fay,    P.    B.  Overbeck,    R.    M.        Wisewell,    G.    E. 

Coleman,     A.  Myers,   W.  E.  Parker,    L.    W. 

Le  Lyrisme  Romantique:  Associate  Professor  Terracher. 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (9) 

Clauson,    N.    Y.  Gloth,    C.    F.  Riddle,   L.   M.  Wisewell,    G.   E. 

Coleman,    A.  Myers,  W.  E.  Sniffen,    W.    W. 

Fay,    P.    B.  Parker,     L.     W. 

Spanish  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  Century:  Professor  Marden. 
Monday,  12  m.,  Room  2.     (3) 

Coleman,     A.  Hamilton,    A.  Riddle,   L.   M. 

Old  Spanish  Readings:  Professor  Marden.  Thursday,  12  m., 
Room  2.     (5) 

Grunbaum,    G.  Mahar,    J.    A.  Parker,    L.    W.  Sniffen,  W.  W. 

Hamilton,   A. 
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Spanish  Historical  Grammar:  Professor  Marden.  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (1) 

Fay,  P.  B. 

Italian  Seminary:  Dante:  Associate  Professor  Shaw.  Friday. 
10  a.  m.-12  m.,  Room  2.     (2) 

Grtlnbaum,    G.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E. 

The  Poets  of  the  "Dolce  Stil  Nuovo":  Associate  Professor 
Shaw.     Saturday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  2.     (7) 

Coleman,  A.  Griinbanm,    G.  Mahar,    J.    A.  Parker,    L.    W. 

Fay,    P.    B.  Hamilton,    A.  Moseley,  T.  A.  E. 

French  Palaeography:  Dr.  Keidel.  Tuesday,  12  m.,  Room  2. 
(3) 

Coleman,    A.  Hamilton,    A.  Myers,   W.   E. 

Undergraduate  Courses 

French  3,  4:  Associate  Professor  Brush.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m., 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (6) 

Burgan,    H.   C.  Kuehn,  F.  C.  Martin,    E.   D.  Rogers,  E.  L. 

Goddard,    C.    H.  Lee,  F.   C. 

French  2:  Associate  Professor  Brush.  Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tues- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  7.     (24) 

Benedict,    B.  Dickinson,  J.   S.  Hopkins,    M.    B.  Pieper,    E.   J. 

Buckler,  L.  H.  Donoho,   E.    S.  Jacobs,   L.    L.  Sattler,    A.   E. 

Carroll,   J.   D.  Du  Bois,   H.   G.  Kuehn,    F.   C.  Stewart,    H.    P. 

Cole,    H.   N.  Gail,   G.   W.  Melamet,     K.  Thomas,  G.   P. 

Dickey,    A.  Getz,    C.    L.  Miller,    E.  Uhler,   J.  E. 

Dickey,    H.    S.  Gillet,  G.  M.  Murray,    J.    G.  Waxman,    M.    H. 

French  x: 

Section  A:    Mr.  Austin.    Daily,  except  Friday,  12  m.,  Room  6. 
(16) 

Bridgman,   V.  H.  Hammond,  A.  L.  Nachlas,    I.    W.  Strauss,   J.   H. 

Chenoweth,  L.  B.  Herman,    N.    B.  Porter,   G.   E.  Valle,  C.   del 

Geissel,  W.  F.  Hollyday.G.T.O.  Schaffer,    A.  Weber,  C.  J. 

Getz,    L.  Krumrein,    L.    F.  Stiebel,     H.     L.  Wllkins,   L. 

Section  B:    Associate  Professor  Brush.    Daily,  except  Friday, 
12  m.,  Room  7.     (23) 

Breuninger,  L.  T.  Leland,    F.    K.  Randolph,  A.  M.  Steinmueller,    K. 

Burka,     S.    M.  Marshall,   J.   H.  Richardson.J.E.  Tull,    M.    G. 

Carter,    P.    O.  Meekins,   L.   W.  Schapiro,    H.  White,    E.    C. 

Chickering,  L.  A.  Miller,    H.   W.  Schmied,    O.    K.  Wolman,    A. 

Corner,   J.   J.  Novak,    E.  Schreiber,   L.   W.  Yost,   J.    S.   L. 

Huck,  J.   G.  Ober,    G.    C.  Silberman,   S. 

Elementary  French:  Mr.  Austin.  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  8; 
Wednesday,  9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room 
10.     (11) 

Binford,  R.  Coblentz,    M.    H.        McKenney.S.M.  Schoenewolf.A.M. 

Bowden,  D.  T.  Coblentz,   R.   G.  Miller,    R.    E.  Williams,   R.  C. 

Campbell,    A.    L.        Hanzsche,   W.  T.        Price,   T.   B. 
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Spanish  2:     Professor  Marden.     Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Wednesday, 
9  a.  m.,  Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  12.     (3) 

Greensfelder.E.L.        Herlng,    H.    B.  Steckel,  W.  L. 

Spanish   1:     Professor  Marden.     Monday,  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  10 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  6.     (8) 

Belt,  D.   K.  Overbeds,    R.    M.        Rosenfeld,  M.  W.        Sehrt,    E.    H. 

McCabe,    R.    S.  Rogers,     E.     L.  Schmied,    O.    K.  Wolfe,    J.    R. 

Italian  2:    Associate  Professor  Shaw.     Tuesday,  10  a.  m.  and  3 
p.  m.;  Saturday,  12  m.,  Room  7.     (4) 

Coleman,    A.  Glotb,    C.    F.  Mahar,    J.    A.  Wolman,    L. 

Italian  1:    Associate  Professor  Shaw.     Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room 
12;  Thursday,  Friday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  8.     (4) 

Hering,    H.    B.  Niles,    E.    H.  Riddle,     L.    M.  Ruth,   T.   DeC. 


HISTORY      (61  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Seminary    of    European    History:     Professor   Vincent.     Alter 
nate   Thursdays,    8   p.   m.     (8) 

Dudley,   A.  C.              Gould,  C.   P.                Johnson,   W.    V.  Russell,  J.  H. 

Flippin,  P.  S.              Holmes,  F.  G.              Kelly,  C.  G.  Swift,    G.    H. 

Early  Mediaeval  History:     Professor  Vincent.  Thursday  and 
Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (14) 

Caples,    H.    L.             Fox,    P.                         Johnson,   W.   V.  Peake,  J.  F. 

Dudley,  A.   C.              Gould,    C.    P.                Kelly,    C.    G.  Russell.  J.  H. 

Eubank,  L.  K.               Holmes,     F.     G.           Owens,   O.    L.  Swift,  G.  H. 

Flippin,   P.  S.              Hunting,   W.   B.          Parrish,     H.  Yokoyama,  T. 

Method    of    Historical    Research:     Professor   Vincent.      Tues- 
day, 10  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (14) 

Caples,    H.    L.             Flippin,   P.    S.             Johnson,    W.    V.  Peake,   J.   F. 

Dudley,    A.    C.             Gould  C.    P.                 Kelly,    C.    G.  Rede,    W. 

Eubank,  L.  K.              Holmes,   F.   G.             Owens,   O.   L.  Russell,   J.   H. 

Fenwick,  C.   G.           Hourwich,   M.              Parrish,    H.  Swift,    G.   H. 

Seminary  of  American  History:     Associate  Professor  Ballagh. 
Alternate    Wednesdays,    10-12,   Room   23.     (7) 

Flippin,    P.    S.             Holmes,    F.    G.            Kelly,  C.  G.  Russell,   J.   H. 
Gould,    C.    P.               Johnson,   W.   V.          Peake,    J.    F. 

History  of  American  Slavery:     Associate  Professor  Ballagh. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (12) 

Donaldson,   J.   L.        Flippin,    P.    S.             Kelly,  C.  G.  Peake,    J.    F. 

Dudley,   A.  C.              Holmes,   F.   G.             Martin,    J.    L.  Russell,   J.   H. 

Eubank,  L.  K.               Johnson,   W.   V.          Owens,  O.  L.  Swift,    G.    H. 
Fenwick,    C.    G. 

History    of    Rome    and    Italy   to    133    B.    C:  Dr.    Magoffin. 
Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (10) 

Eubank,  L.  K.              Highbarger.E.L.          Russell,   J.    H.  Watson,  F.   G. 

Flippin,    P.    S.            Parrish,    H.                  Swift,    G.    H.  Yokoyama,   T. 
Gould,    C.    P.                Peake,     J.     F. 
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History  of  Greece  to  338  B.  C:  Dr.  Magoffin.  Thursday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  23.     (12) 

Eubank,  L.  K.  Highbarger.E.L.  Parrish,    H.  Swift,    G.    H. 

Flippin,    P.    S.  Morris,  G.   W.  Peake,    J.    F.  Watson,     F.     G. 

Gould,    C.    P.  Nock,    M.    B.  Ruth,  T.  DeC.  Yokoyama,    T. 

American  History  (Undergraduate  History  4):  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Ballagh.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room 
24.     (9) 

Cole,  H.  N.  Merrick,     S.     S.  Rosenfeld,  M.  W.         Todes,   G.   H. 

Dickey,    H.    S.  Rogers,   E.  L.  Stewart,   H.  P.  Weyforth,   W.   0. 

Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 

General  European  History  (Undergraduate  History  2):  Pro- 
fessor Vincent.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  24. 

(25)  -     -    - 

Benedict,    B.  Harrison,    W.    E.         Melamet,    K.  Stewart,    H.    P. 

Burgan,   J.    K.  Homlet,   H.                    Niles,   E.    H.  Stollenwerck.E.C 

Cole,    H.    N.  McCabe,   R.    S.             Price,    T.    B.  Todes,    G.    H. 

Corner,   J.   J.  Manger,    W.    O.           Randolph,    A.    M.  Uhler,    J.    E. 

Dickey,     H.    S.  Marshall,   J.   H.           Rosenfeld,    M.  W.  Watson,   F.    G. 

Ellicott,   C.  E.  Martin,    J.    C.             Schmied,    O.    K.  Weyforth,   W.   0. 
Grempler,   W.   E. 

Classical  History  (Undergraduate  History  1):  Dr.  Magoffin. 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  9  a.  m.,  Room  23.     (10) 

Donoho,    E.    S.  Gminder,  A.  R.  Meekins,    L.    W.  Rusk,    G.    Y. 

Getz,    C.    L.  Hatch,   A.   C.  Penniman,  J.   A.  D.  Thomas,   G.    P. 

Gillet,    G.    M.  Holmes,  J.  E.  L. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY     (71  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Economic  Seminary:  Professor  Hollander  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Barnett.  Wednesday,  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  8  p.  m.,  Room 
21.     (11) 

Cheetham.E.T.  Martin,  J.  L.  Rohr,    C.    C.  Whitney,  N.  R. 

Hourwich,    M.  Morton,    A.    B.  Steele,     H.    W.  Wolfe,     F.     E. 

Janes,   G.    M.  Mullen,    A.    O.  Stockton,   F.   T. 

Finance:  Professor  Hollander.  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  9 
a.  m.,  Room  21.     (16) 

Donaldson,   J.   L.  Janes,   G.    M.  Mullen,    A.    O.  Whitney,  N.  R. 

Flippin,    P.    S.  Johnson,    W.    V.  Robinson,   L.    B.  Wolfe,  F.   E. 

Holmes,   F.    G.  Martin,   J.   L.  Rohr,    C.   C.  Yokoyama,    T. 

Hourwich,    M.  Morton,    A.    B.  Stockton,    F.    T. 

Economic  Theory:  Professor  Hollander.  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, 9  a.  m.,  Room  21.     (17) 

Donaldson,   J.   L.  Johnson,   W.    V.  Owens,    O.    L.  Swift,    G.    H. 

Flippin,    P.    S.  Martin,    J.    L.  Peake,    J.    F.  Whitney,    N.    R. 

Hourwich,    M.  Morton,    A.    B.  Rohr,    C.    C.  Wolfe,    F.    E. 

Janes,    G.    M.  Mullen,    A.   O.  Stockton,   F.  T.  Yokoyama,   T. 

Industrial  Corporations:  Associate  Professor  Barnett.  Friday, 
9  a.  m.,  Room  21.     (15) 

Donaldson,   J.  L.  Janes,   G.    M.  Mullen,    A.    O.  Whitney,    N.   R. 

Flippin,    P.    S.  Johnson,   W.    V.  Peake,    J.    F.  Wolfe,     F.     E. 

Holmes,    F.    G.  Martin,  J.  L.  Rohr,   C,    C.  Yokoyama,   T. 

Hourwich,  M.  Morton,    A.    B.  Stockton,    F.   T. 
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Economic  Theory  (Undergraduate  Political  Economy  3):  Pro- 
fessor Hollander.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  12  m„  Room 
21.     (7) 

Burgan,    H.    C.  Martin,    E.    D.  Stockett,    J.    N.  Wolfe,    J.    E. 

Dickey,    A.  McCabe,    R.    S.  Sweitzer,    G.    I. 

Money  and  Banking  (Undergraduate  Political  Economy  2):  As- 
sociate Professor  Barnett.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  11 
a.  m.,  Room  21.     (16) 

Benedict,     B.  Dickey,    H.    S.  Rogers,    E.    L.  Sweitzer,   G.   I. 

Buckler,   L.    H.  Du   Bois,    H.    G.  Rosenfeld,  M.  W.  Thomas,   G.   P. 

Burgan,   J.   K.  Harrison,    W.    E.  Stewart,    H.    P.  Todes,    G.    H. 

Corner,   J.   J.  Merrick,    S.    S.  Stollenwerck.E.C.  Weyforth,   W.   O. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Undergraduate  Political  Econ- 
omy 1):  Associate  Professor  Barnett.  Wednesday,  9  a.  m., 
Thursday,  10  a.  m.,  Friday,  11  a.  m.,  Room  24.     (27) 

Applebaum,  H.  S.  Getz,   C.   L.  Miller,   E.  Starck,   A.   L.  T. 

Belt,   D.    K.  Gillet,   G.    M.  Mullikin,     R.    N.  Sutton,    A.   C. 

Brady,    L.  Gininder,  A.  R.  Murray,   J.  G.  Wagner,    H.    M. 

Dickinson,    J.    S.  Haynes,   N.   W.  Paulus,    M.    G.  Waxman,    M.    H. 

Disney,   H.    B.  Hopkins,     M.     B.  Penniman.J.A.D.  White,    E.    C. 

Donoho,   E.    S.  Lloyd,  H.   H.  Rusk,    G.   Y.  Wolman,    L. 

Ellicott,   C.  E.  Meekins,   L.   W.  Schmeisser,    G.  I. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE      (28  Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall. 

Political  Seminary:    Professor  Willoughby.    Alternate  Wednes- 
days, 10  a.  m.-12  m.,  Room  20.     (12) 

Aylmer,  A.  L.              Fenwick,    C.    G.          Magruder,    F.    A.  Sturtevant.E.M. 

Barroll,   L.  W.             Hunting,   W.   B.           Peck,    P.  Veazey,    G.    R. 

Donaldson,   J.   L.        McKee,    R.    C.            Perce,    L.   W.  Warfleld,    E. 

Journal  Club:     Professor  Wllloughby.    Alternate  Tuesday  eve- 
nings.    (12) 

Aylmer,   A.   L.             Fenwick,    C.    G.          Magruder,    F.    A.  Sturtevant.E.M. 

Barroll,   L.   W.             Hunting,    W.    B.        Peck,    P.  Veazey,    G.   R. 

Donaldson, J.L.             McKee,    R.    C.             Perce,   L.   W.  Warfleld,   E. 

United    States    Constitutional    Law:      Professor  Wllloughby. 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  12  in.,  Room  20.     (26) 

Aylmer,    A.    L.           Janes,    G.    M.              Perce,    L.    W.  Veazey,    G.    R. 

Barroll,    L.    W.            McKee,    R.    C.             Praeger,   S.  Warfleld,   E. 

Cheetham,   E.    T.        Magruder,    F.    A.        Requardt,   J.   F.  Wear,  L.   E. 

Donaldson,   J.   L.        Mullen,    A.    O.            Rogers,    R.    H.  Whitney,   N.    R. 

Fenwick,   C.   G.           Murphy,    J.    S.            Russell,  J.   H.  Yokoyama,   T. 
Hans,    E.    D.               Peake,    J.    F.                Sturtevant.E.M. 
Hunting,   W.   B.           Peck,    P.                        Swift,    G.    H. 

Political    Theories    in    England    since    1688:  Professor   Wil- 
loughby.    Wednesday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (27) 

Andrews,    R.    W.        Hunting,    W.    B.        Peck,    P.  Swift,    G.    H. 

Aylmer,    A.    L.            Janes,    G.    M.              Perce,   L.   W.  Veazey,    G.    R. 

Barroll,    L.    W.          McKee.  R.  C.               Praeger.    S.  Warfleld,    E. 

Cheetham,    E.   T.        Magruder,    F.    A.        Requardt,   J.   F.  Wear,   L.  E. 

Donaldson,    J.    L.         Mullen,    A.     O.            Rogers,  J.   H.  Whitney,    N.    R. 

Fenwick,    C.    G.          Murphy,    J.    S.            Russell.   J.   H.  Yokoyama,   T. 
Hans,    E.    D.               Peake,   J.    T.                Sturtevant,  E.  M. 
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Principles    of    International    Law:     Dr.    James  Brown    Scott. 
Friday,  12  m.,  Room  20.     (26) 

Aylmer,   A.   L.  Kelly,  C.  G.  Perce,   L.   W.  Veazey,  G.  R. 

Barroll,  L.  W.  McKee,   R.   C.  Praeger,   S.  Warfield,    E. 

Donaldson,   J.   L.        Magruder,    F.    A.        Requardt,  J.   F.  Wear,   L.   E. 

Fenwick,    C.    G.  Mullen,   A.   O.  Rogers,    R.    H.  Whitney,   N.   R. 

Hans,   E.   D.  Murphy,   J.    S.  Russell,    J.    H.  Yokoyama,  T. 

Hunting,  W.   B.  Peake,    J.    F.  Sturtevant,  E.  M. 

Janes,    G.    M.  Peck,   P.  Swift,    G.    H. 

English    Historical   Jurisprudence:     Dr.    Steiner.     Thursday, 
12  m.,  Room  20.     (9) 

Donaldson,   J.  L.        Magruder,   F.    A.        Peck,   P.  Rogers,  R.  H. 

Fenwick,    C.    G.  Murphy,   J.   S.  Praeger,    S.  Swift,   G.   H. 

Hunting,   W.   B. 


PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  EDUCATION 

(64  Students) 

Philosophical  Seminary:     Conception  of  Evolution:     Professor 
Love  joy.     Wednesday,  10  a.  m.-12  m.     (6) 

Gaar,   J.   R.  Johnson,  H.  M.  Ulrich,  J.  L.  Wells,   G.   R.   M. 

Holmes,   J.   M.  Singer,  J. 

Continental   Philosophy  from   Descartes  to  Kant:     Professor 
Griffin.     Monday,  3  p.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (11) 

Andrews,  R.  W.  Guglielmi,  F.  Porter,   S.  A.  Whitney,    N.    R. 

Fox,   P.  Martin,    J.    L.  Singer,    J.  Yokoyama,   T. 

Gaar,  J.  R.  Mullen,    A.    O.  Webb,  R.   A. 

English  Ethics  of  the  Last  HaIf=Century:     Professor  Lovejoy. 
Monday,  4  p.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (4) 

Guglielmi,  F.  Mullen,  A.   O.  Webb,    R.    A.  Whitney,   N.  R. 

Modern     Pantheism     and     Pessimism:      Professor     Buchner. 
Monday,  2  p.  m.     (7) 

Andrews,  R.  W.  Martin,   J.   L.  Singer,    J.  Yokoyama,   T. 

Gaar,  J.   R.  Mullen,  A.  O.  Whitney,    N.    R. 

Educational    Psychology:      Professor   Buchner.      Saturday,    10 
a.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.     (12) 

Andrews,  R.  W.  Guglielmi,  F.  Owens,  J.  H.  Ulrich,  J.  L. 

Blue,  L.  A.  Murphy,    H.    H.  Porter,   H.   P.  Weglein,    D.    E. 

Fleagle,     B.     E.         Otis,  I.  L.  Rede,  W.  Wells,    G.   R.   M. 

Philosophy  of  Education:     Professor  Buchner.     Monday,  3.30-5 
p.  m.     (6) 

Blue,  L.  A.  Rede,    W.  Ulrich,  J.  L.  Weglein,    D.    E. 

Murphy,    H.    H.  Steele,    G.    A. 

Introduction     to     Experimental     Psychology:      Dr.     Dunlap. 
Monday,  10  a.  m.-l  p.  m.,  Psychological  Laboratory.     (3) 

Johnson,    H.    M.  Ulrich,    J.    L.  Wells,  G.  R.  M. 
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Experimental  Psychology:     Professor  Watson  and  Dr.  Dunlap. 
Daily,   Psychological   Laboratory.     (1) 

Wells,  G.  R.   M. 

Introduction  to  Comparative  Psychology:     Professor  Watson. 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  2-5  p.  m.,  Psychological  Laboratory. 

(7) 


Binford,     R. 
Dupler,    A.    W. 


Hogo,  If.  A. 

Lund,  E.  J. 


I  Very.  Q.  Q. 
Stocking.  R.  J. 


Wells,  G.  R.  M. 


Comparative   Psychology:     Professor  Watson.     Daily,   Psycho- 
logical Laboratory.     (2) 


Johnson,    H. 


Ulrieb,  J.  L. 


Deductive  and  Inductive  Logic,— until  December  16:  Professor 
Griffin;  Psychology, — January  3  to  April  6:  Professor  Wat- 
son; Ethics, — after  April  20:  Professor  Griffin.  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  10  a.  m.,  Room  12,  McCoy  Hall.  (34) 
[Undergraduate  Philosophy  1]. 


Bobbitt,   L.   B. 
Burgan,    H.     C. 
Chalmers,  H.  H. 
Clary,   E.   B. 
Elliott,     D.     S. 
Frederick,  E.  L. 
Goddard,    C.    H. 
Greensfelder.E.L. 
Hering,     H.     B. 


Homlet,     H. 
Hulburt.   E.    O. 
Kuehn,  F.   C. 
Linden,    H. 
Makel,    H.    P. 
Martin,   E.   D. 
McCabe,    R.    S. 
Merrick,    S.    S. 
Miller,   R.   E. 


Mullikin,    R.   N. 
Murray,    J.    G. 
Musser,    H.    H. 
Potts,  I. 
Preston,    G.    H. 
Reeside.    J.    B. 
Sehrt,  E.  H. 
Starck,   A.   L.  T. 


Steckel.    W.    L. 
Stockett,  J.  N. 
Stollenwerck.E.C. 
Sweitzer,    G.    I. 
Tappan,    B. 
Warner,   C.   L. 
Wolfe,  J.  R. 
Wolman,   L. 


DRAWING     (9  Students) 

Howard  Street  building,  fourth  floor. 

Freehand   and   Mechanical   Drawing:     Mr.  Whiteman.     Tues- 
day and  Wednesday,  2-5  p.  m.     (9) 


Bowden,  D.  T. 
Campbell,   A.   L. 
Jacobs,    L.   L. 


Josephson.E.M. 
Porter.  G.  E. 


Powers,   D.   W. 
Randall,    B. 


Steckel,   W.  L. 
Stiebel,    H.    L. 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.  D.     (345) 


Fourth  Year  (89) 


Adams,  L. 
Angulo,  C.  F.  de 
Angulo,  J.  de 
Bedinger,  J.  V. 
Bennett,    W.    S. 
Bird,   W.   E. 
Bloomfield,  A.  L. 
Booth,   J.   R. 
Brockway,  G.  E. 
Brooks,  B. 
Carter,  E.  B. 
Colin,  J.  D. 
Collinson,  J. 
Colston,  J.  A.  C. 
Council,  M.  D. 
Cox,   G.  W. 
Crawford,   F.  R. 
Davis,  D.  M. 
DeSautelle.W.T. 
Dunn,  W.   M. 
Dunning.  R.  H. 
Fried,    H. 
Frontz,    W.    A. 


Andrews,  C.  L. 
Bartlett,  E.  L. 
Beard,  J.  H. 
Bigelow,  J.  E. 
Bowers,  C.  A. 
Bridgman,  E.   W. 
Brown,  C.  C. 
Butsch,   J.  L. 
Cary,  R.  J. 
Chaffee,  B.  S. 
Chesney,  A.  M. 
Cohen,    J. 
Dabney.  M.  Y. 
Davis,  E.   G. 
Dumm,  W.  M. 
Edgerton,  M.  T. 
Fisher,  R.  F. 
Fleming,  M.  R. 
Foote,   O.   C. 
Frantz,   W.   R. 
Fricke,  W.  M. 


Allen,  A.  W. 
Anderson,  D.  B. 
Barnett,  G.  DeF. 
Bender,  M.  B. 
Bishop,   G.   W. 
Boatwright,  H.  F 
Bornscheuer,  A.  A. 
Bronson,   E. 
Brush,   N.   H. 
Canter,  N.   M. 
Carlisle,  W.  G. 
Cave,  H.  W. 
Cecil,    H.   L. 
Chunn,  G.  D. 
Clarke,    H.    D. 
Cook,   R.   J. 
Corner,  G.  W. 
Darrow,  K.  E. 
Davis,   D. 
Davis,   T.   K. 
Dignan,   H.   H. 
Dwyer,   W. 


Fullerton,  W.  D. 
Gallagher,  H.   M. 
Gilland,  T.  H. 
Grant,  E.  O. 
Grey,  E.  G. 
Gross,  E.  C. 
Hammack,  R.  W. 
Hartman,   C.  C. 
Hawkins,  W.  H. 
Hendry,  E.  S. 
Hetfleld,  W.  B. 
Hubert,    A. 
Hudson,  W.  R. 
Hunnicutt,  J.  A. 
Hunt,    B. 
Ives,  G. 
Jacobson,  C. 
Jenison,   N.   B. 
Judd,  C.  C.  W. 
Keith,  N.  M. 
Ketron,  L.  W. 
Keyser,  T.  S. 


Kinsey,   O. 
Kissling,   A.   C. 
Kline,   B.   S. 
Knott,  H.  J. 
Lange,  L.   B. 
Leaper,  W.  E. 
Leonard,  V.  N. 
Licht,    W.    H. 
Lisser,   H. 
Luten,  D.  W. 
Maas,  M.  A. 
McAliley,  R.   G. 
MacCurdy,  J.  T. 
McNeil,   H.  L. 
Merriam,  C.  G. 
Miller,  J.  R. 
Morgan,  E.  L. 
O'Donnell,  J.  A. 
Perkins,   R.   S. 
Plass,  E.   D. 
Potter,  C.  A. 
Prouty,  I.  H. 


Third  Year  (81) 


Gammon,  J.  E. 
Gibbes,  J.  H. 
Gills,  W.  L. 
Glass,  F.  A. 
Goodpasture, E.W. 
Hall,  R.  W. 
Holmes,  J.  B. 
Hurwitz,  S.  H. 
Jeidell,   H. 
Kocher,    R.    A. 
Loos,   H.   H. 
Lough,    W.   G. 
Lowsley,  O.  S. 
McAllister,  H.  R. 
McClure,   W.  B. 
McCulloch,   H. 
Millea,   W.   L. 
Miller,   E.    A. 
Miller,   K.   E. 
Mills,  N. 


Morriss,  W.  H. 
Neill,    W. 
Nichols,  R.  W. 
Pearce,  L. 
Pelton,   C.   H. 
Pincoffs,  M.  C. 
Post,   M.   H. 
Rand,  C.  W. 
Reid,  C.  D. 
Reid,  M.  R. 
Reynolds,  H.  I. 
Rohde,    M.    S. 
Sarason,   P.    B. 
Schmeisser,H.C. 
Schulz,  R.  J. 
Sears,  N.  P. 
Sellman,  R.   O. 
Shale,   R.   J. 
Simpson,    E.    D. 
Slack,   H.  R. 


Second   Year    (86) 


Eaton,     A.     C. 
Elkin,   C.  W.   W. 
Faust,    J.    W. 
Flack,    R.    E. 
Gates,  F.  L. 
Gerdine,  L. 
Graham,    C.    F. 
Hagan,  H.  H. 
Harris,  T.  M. 
Heymann,   I.   P. 
Hinton,   C.   C. 
Holmes,   W.   R. 
Horrax,    G. 
Howard,  L. 
Huddleson,  J.  H. 
Hume,  E.  E. 
Hutchins,  A.  F. 
Jelks,   E. 
Jones,   A.  L. 
Keister,   W.   S. 
Kieffer,   R.   F. 
Kolmer,  G.  A.  L. 


Kraus,  W.  M. 
Laubach,    C.    A. 
Levy,   R.    L. 
Lyman,  J.   C. 
McGuire,  P.  F. 
McKee,  W.   C. 
Michael,  W.  H. 
Minsk,  L.  D. 
Moore,  C.  H. 
Morton,   J.    J. 
Munn,  A.  P. 
Nesbit,  W.  E. 
Newkirk,  M.  C. 
Newman,   H.  H. 
Ogburn,  H.  H. 
Olmsted,   W.  H. 
Ormond,   J.   K. 
Paschall,   F.   L. 
Post,  L.  E. 
Powers,   G.   F. 
Reddish,  W.  D. 


Rosen f eld,  A.  S. 
Rucker,  A. 
Rynd,   C.  E. 
Sawyer,  D.  M. 
Seagrave,   M. 
Sexton,   W.    G. 
Sieber,  P.  R. 
Skilling,   W.    K. 
Smith,   H.   W. 
Snowden,  R.  R. 
Spencer,   L.   C. 
Sponsler,   M.   B. 
Stevens,  A.  M. 
Stewart,  G.  A. 
Stillman,   E. 
Vail,   T.  E. 
Walker,    C.    B. 
Weese,  W.  J. 
Wiener,   I.   K. 
Wiese,  E.  R. 
Winn,  C.  M. 
Wolfsohn,  J.  M. 


Starr,  T. 
Stearns,  T. 
Stevenson,  H.   N. 
Strauss,  A. 
Streett,    D.    C. 
Sundwall,  J. 
Wahl,  H.  R. 
Walters,  A.  L. 
Watt,  C.  H. 
Weakley,  A.  C. 
Weed,   L.   H. 
Wegefarth,  P. 
Wells,  D.  B. 
Williams,  A.  W. 
Williams,   F.  T. 
Wittich,  F.  W. 
Wolf,  E.  B. 
Wolff,    G.    B. 
Wood,  J.  A. 
Woodward,  H.  B, 


Rivers,  T.  M. 
Rock  wood,  E.  M. 
Scott,  A.  R. 
Selby,   R.   W. 
Shaw,   A. 
Shaw,  H.  N. 
Smith,  F.  J. 
Spencer,   R.   R. 
Thompson,  C.  B. 
Todd,    W.    H. 
Trask,    L.    S. 
Trudeau,  F.  B. 
Turner,  J.  R. 
Wagenhals,  F.  C. 
Watkins,  S.  H. 
Watson,  E.   M. 
Watters,    E.    M. 
Weaver,   M.   S. 
Williams,   N.  H. 
Young,  W.   W. 
Zimmerman,  J.  L. 
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First  Year  (89) 


Batten,   G.    A. 
Belt,  M. 

Bettmaun.    It.    B. 
BlsseU,  G.  S. 
Boehm,    J.    B. 
Bogle,   K.   B. 
Bray,  B.   S.  du 
Carroll,   F.   P. 
Carter,    D.    W. 
Child,    D. 
Clark,   M. 
Col  well,    II.    S. 
Crawford,    R.    H. 
Davis,   I. 
Dodson,  It.  M. 
Doherty,   D.  H. 
Donaldson,   J.    C. 
Dornbl&ser.H.B. 
Ducasse.  E.  P. 
Duffy,    W.    C. 
Duncan,    J.    B. 
Dunn,    G.    R. 
Easterbrooks,  DT. 


Emrick,    M.    W. 
Evans,    F.    A. 
Fleming,   L.   N. 
Plexner,    M. 
F  razee,    M.    L. 
Gardner,    H.    B. 
Grave,    F. 
Gulick,    L. 
Hagan,   H.  J. 
Hain,    R.    F. 
Hall,    R.    I. 
Harrell,   B.   E. 
Ilaupt,    W.    C. 
Henderson,  D.  T. 
Henderson,  J.  T. 
Hodge,   If.    A. 
Houck,    F.    M. 
Huffman,    L.    F. 
Hutchison,    J.   E. 
Ingraham,    R. 
Jack,    W.    D. 
Jones,   W.   F. 


Kelly,  C.  C. 

Ketcham,    C.    S. 
King,   J.   T. 
Krake,    L.    S. 
Magoun,    C.    E. 
Marvel,    N.   C. 
Morison,    R.   A. 
Mosiman,    R.    E. 
Moyle,   R.    D. 
Plumer,   J.   S. 
Rawlings,    P.    B. 
Redelings,    L.    H. 
Reichard,    J.    D. 
Reinhard.F.O.W. 
Robbins,    D.    F. 
Robinson,     A. 
Rothholz,    A.    S. 
Rotschild.    L.    L. 
Rutherford,  F.  A. 
Saltzstein,    H. 
Schmitt,  J.  J.  S. 
Sewell,    J.    H. 


Shaffer,    F.    E. 
Sherrick,  J.    L. 
Sherry,   L.    B. 
Bilrester,    u.    L. 
Smith,    J.    F. 
Btobbe,  L.  E. 
Taylor,    H.    D. 
Tracy,    G. 
Utzinger,    O.   E. 
Vanneman,   J.    S. 
Van  Valzah,   L. 
Webb,    J. 

Webb,   R.   C. 

Webster,  J.  P. 
Wildman,  L.  L. 
Wilson,    H.   E. 

Wolff,    S.    B. 
Wood,   E.   B. 
Woods,    A.    C. 
Wortbington.   M.  W. 
Wynne.H.M.N. 
Zadek.    I. 


Physicians  Attending   Special  Courses    (33) 


Anderton,    H.    S.        Gilman  H.    D. 


Cahn,    M. 
Cavins,    L.    B. 
Clark,    C.    E. 
Ensor,  C.  B. 
Farced,  A.  V. 
File,  N.  W. 
Gaither,    E.    H. 
Garvey,  F. 


Goodpaster,  J.  S. 
Griffith,  A.  J. 
Henning,  E.  H. 
Hostetter,  J.  H. 
Insley,   J.   K. 
Jarvis,  E.  T. 
Jeffries,  L.  W. 


Dee,  H.  M. 
Leatherman,  D.  J. 
Leatherman,  K.W. 
McClanahan,  R.  K. 
McGregor.  M. 
Miller.  L.  B. 
Parker,  T. 
Kay,  T.  W. 


Sanders,  W.  E. 
Smith,  F.  H. 
Steele,  H.  G. 
Strauss,  S. 
Swords,  M.  W. 
Whitten,  W.  D. 
Willhite,  O.  C. 
Zimmerman,  A.  V. 


COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Conducted  by  the  University,  in  Co-operation  with 
Goucher  College 

(89  .Students) 

Classes  meet  in  McCoy  Hall,  except  as  otherwise  stated. 

Biology:  Professor  Kellicott.  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4.30  p.  m., 
Saturday,  10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  Biological  Laboratory,  Goucher 
College.     (4) 


Curtiss,    I. 


Hunsicker,   A.   S.        Miller,  L.  B. 


Palen,    H.    B. 


Chemistry:  Professor  Renouf  and  Dr.  Gilpin.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday,  4.30  p.  m.,  Hopkins  Hall;  Saturday,  10  a.  m.-l  p.  m., 
Chemical  Laboratory.      (10) 


Boone,   G.   L. 

Jones,  R. 

Randall, 

A. 

J. 

Wallace,   F. 

D. 

Brown,    M.    M. 

Mason,    G. 

B. 

Randall, 

A. 

O. 

Wilhelm,   E. 

C. 

Holland,    M.    E. 

Neuman,  I 

History  of  Education:     Professor  Buchner. 
day,  4.10  p.  m.,  Room  12.     (13) 


Bamberger,  F.  E. 
Edwards,  J.   R. 
Gale,  W.   R. 
Green,   J.  E. 


Kahn,    F. 
Layman,  F.  M. 
Morison,  M.  B. 


North,    S.   Iff. 

Pierce,   M.   A. 
Reisler,    E. 


Tuesday  and  Fri- 


Robb,  P.  L. 
Stephens,  M. 
Wills,   G.   S. 
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English   Composition:     Dr.   French.     Tuesday  and   Thursday, 
5.10  p.  m.,  Room  11.     (23) 

Adams,    H.    J.  Carmine,    M.   B.  Hagerty,    H.  O'Reardon.A.B. 

Alrich,    M.    C.  Cole,    R.    K.  Hayden,    C.  Roycroft,    W.    D. 

Arnold,    F.    I.  Conradi,   E.   S.  Jones,   S.  E.  Sti   Non,   M.    B. 

Baldwin,    R.  Crady,  A.  C.  Kemp,    S.    A.  Strayer,  M.  H. 

Barrett,    M.    M.  Dean,  N.  C.  Langley,    H.   C.  Yeakel,    I.    V. 

Buchholz,   E.   L.  Downey,    M.    E.  Moses,    R. 

English   Literature:     Professor   Greene.     Wednesday   and  Fri- 
day, 4.45  p.  m.,  Room  9.     (8) 

Barton,  E.  O.  Gardner,    R.   E.  Meushaw,   A.   C.         Osing,   L.    R. 

Buchholz,    A.    E.        Klinesmith,    B.  Morrow,    G.    M.  Ross,   M.    S. 

French:     Associate  Professor  Brush.     Monday  and  Wednesday, 
5.10  p.  m.,  Room  7.     (5) 

Brinkley,  B.  Curtiss,    M.  Rothholz,    E.  Sherwood,   M. 

Conradi,   E.    S. 

German:     Professor   Wood.     Tuesday   and   Thursday,   4   p.   m., 
Room  3.     (5) 

Becker,  C.   P.  Malone,    A.  Pagenstecher,  M.  H.     Sharp,  E.  O. 

Buchholz,   A.   E. 

English    History:     Professor    Abeil.     Wednesday    and    Friday, 
4.10  p.  m.,  Room  23.     (12) 

Bamberger,  S.  H.        Cadogan,    M.    M.         Krieger,    E.  Sherbert.    H. 

Brown,  C.  M.  Grass,    P.    F.  Patterson,   M.  R.        Sibley,   E. 

Byers,   E.    R.  Jordan,    M.    M.  Richardson, L.M.  Staib,  M.  E. 

Mathematics  (Algebra;  Analytic  Geometry):  Professor  Maltbie. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  5.10  p.  m.,  Room  10.     (5) 

Ballard,   H.   H.  Milliron,    R.    A.  Stephens,   M.   B.  Welty,    A.   E. 

Jacobs,   M.  E. 

Mathematics    (Calculus):    Professor    Bacon.      Wednesday    and 
Friday,  4.30  p.  m„  Room  8.     (7) 

Adler,    G.    A.  Kramer,   G.  A.  Mechem,  E.  H.  White,   E.    G. 

Alford,  D.  R.  Lane,   F.   R.  White,    A. 


SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE  ENDOWMENT  AND  EXTENSION 

FUND  OF  1910 

[TO  FEBRUARY  22,  1911] 


Owing  to  the  varied  sources  through  which  subscriptions  were 

made,  it  is  possible  that  errors,  especially  errors  in  spelling, 
may  be  found  in  this  list.     If  so,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that 

they  be  reported  to  the  Treasurer,  712  North  Howard  Street. 

(A)  =  Adams  Fund.  (G)  =  Gildersleeve  Library  Fund.  (E)  = 
Elliott  Library  Fund.  (Arch.)  =  Archaeology.  (H.  P.  and  E.)  = 
Library  of  History,  Politics,  and  Economics.  (R)  =  Rowland 
Memorial.     (1894)  =  Class  of  1894. 

Pledge  No.                     Name  Amount 

1168     Geo.  H.  Abel 45.00 

155     Ronald  T.   Abercrombie 150.00 

531     Mrs.  S.  F.  Acree 500.00 

684     T.  S.  Adams   (A) 75.00 

223     John  A.  Addison 25.00 

195     Wm.  H.  Adkins 150.00 

351     Charles  Adler 500.00 

251     Cyrus  Adler 50.00 

287     Gen.  Felix  Agnus  ("The  Baltimore  American") . .  1,000.00 

1426     Theo.  G.  Ahrens 150.00 

182     A.   James  Albert 300.00 

662     Frank  Albert 25.00 

773     R.S.Albert 100.00 

857     Talbot  J.   Albert 300.00 

802     John  L.  Alcock  &  Co 100.00 

825     Carroll  S.  Alden 10.00 

1356     J.  E.  Aldred 250.00 

669    W.  J.  Alexander  (G) 100.00 

683     Oliver   Field   Allen 75.00 

1432     Francis  G.  Allinson    (G) 50.00 

583     James  M.  Ambler 250.00 

766     American  Label  Mfg.  Co 150.00 

1275     J.   Griffith  Ames    (1894) 75.00 

.  657     J.  McE.  Ames 1,000.00 

134     Joseph  S.  Ames 150.00 

1258     C.  Montgomery  Anderson 25.00 

1314     R.  B.  T.  Anderson 10.00 

84 
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Pledge  No.  Name 

730     Delaware  C.  Andre 

E.  A.  Andrews 

E.  A.  Andrews 

E.  A.  Andrews 

Miss  Eliza  Andrews .... 
Miss  Bertha  Appold.... 

Lemuel  T.  Appold 

George  Archer 

Joseph  Archer 

H.  T.  Archibald  (G) .  . . 
A.  Gordon  Armstrong. . 
E.  C.  Armstrong  (E) . . . 
J.  Charlton  Armstrong. 
W.   E.   F.  Armstrong.  . . 

Arundel  Club 

Mrs.  Caleb  N.  Athey. . . . 

A.  D.  Atkinson 

Christian   Ax 

Anonymous    


725 

774 

784 

1450 

272 

33 

836 

1414 

1174 

709 

1380 

1290 

846 

1218 

276 

522 

623 

247 

322 

558 

693 

791 

798 

946 

479 

674 

990 

935 

585 

61 

192 

270 

392 

284 

560 

933 

988 

193 

602 

21 

50 

117 

246 


(E) 


Amount 

50.00 

150.00 

50.00 

300.00 

500.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 

100.00 

100.00 

30.00 

75.00 

300.00 

150.00 

75.00 

100.00 

300.00 

100.00 

100.00 

1,500.00 

150.00 

1,000.00 

25.00 

5.00 

5.00 

50.00 

150.00 

100.00 

10.00 

500.00 

3.00 

1,000.00 

15,000.00 

5.00 

25.00 

100.00 

500.00 

10.00 

25.00 

5,000.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

25,000.00 

300.00 

200.00 
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Pledge  No.        Name  Amount 

183  Anonymous   1,000.00 


573 

842 

912 

941 

1002 

667 

62 

16 

17 

74 

761 

905 

227 

217 

312 

794 

795 

178 

984 

78 

245 

57 

477 

28 

386 

499 

770 

470 

343 

275 

629 

856 

234 

235 

232 

526 

551 

985 

389 

474 

561 

822 

1251 


(1894) 


500.00 

100.00 

1.00 

30.00 

300.00 

25.00 

1,500.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5,000.00 

5.00 

45.00 

500.00 

100.00 

100.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1,000.00 

10.00 

1,000.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

1.00 

2,500.00 

25.00 

150.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

10.00 

500.00 

15.00 

10.00 

200.00 

100.00 

1,500.00 

100.00 

50.00 

10.00 

50.00 

5.00 

5.00 

100.00 

12.00 
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Pledge  No. 

1308  Anonymous 

1446 

1310 

1447 

1044    Anonymous 

1107 

1219 

1171 

1443 

1028 

1085 

1091 

1092 

1105 

1254 

1409 

1352 

1059 

1086 

1260 

1114 

1116 

1158 

1268 

1315 

1357 

1418 

1306 

1104 

1424  "    (E), 

1281 

1313 

1361  "   (E) 

1333 

1363 

1381 


Name 


(E) 

(E) 

492    Wm.  S.  Baer  (1894) 

1047    F.  H.  Baetjer 

1062  Harry  N.  Baetjer. 
417  Walter  A.  Baetjer.. 
998     G.   Frank  Baily. . . . 

1034     Thos.    S.    Baker 

177     Baldwin  &  Frick. . . 


Amount 

50.00 

1,000.00 

5.00 

15,000.00 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

1.00 

15.00 

100.00 

150.00 

150.00 

15.00 

1.00 

200.00 

1.00 

10.00 

50.00 

15.00 

100.00 

10.00 

15.00 

15.00 

3.00 

10.00 

10.00 

15.00 

15.00 

250.00 

350.00 

20,000.00 

1,500.00 

5.00 

400.00 

250.00 

150.00 

150.00 

225.00 

75.00 

150.00 

100.00 

150.00 


88                         Endowment  Fund,  J!)  10  [254 

Tledge  No.                       Nam::  A.KOI  HI 

726  Chas.    W.    Baldwin 5.0G 

731  Rignal  W.  Baldwin 50.00 

101  Summerfield  Baldwin 1 0,000.00 

483  W.  W.  Baldwin    (1894) 100.00 

432  J.  C.  Ballagh   (A) 25.01 

1398  Harold   II.   Ballard 10.00 

79  Wm.  B.  Bancroft 500.00 

414  Byron  T.  Banghart 100.00 

515  Lewellys  P.  Barker 500.00 

314  Jas.  Barnes 75.00 

1358  LeRoy  C.  Barret  (G) 25.00 

821  A.  E.  &  H.  A.  Bartholomaei 2.00 

680  B.  W.   Barton 25.00 

1102  C.    Barton 30.00 

1029  Randolph    Barton,    Jr 100.00 

310  Miss  F.  Bascom 100.00 

1214  John  W.  Basore   (G) 50.00 

779  Mordecai    Bassan 50.00 

83  John  S.  Bassett    (A) 100.00 

261  Thos.  C.  Basshor  Co 500.00 

316  L.  A.  Bauer 100.00 

46  Fred.  Bauernschmidt 2,000.00 

439  Wm.  Bauernschmidt 500.00 

260  Mrs.  Victor  Baughman 100.00 

1406  Walter    Baumgarten 50.00 

1382  A.  H.  Baxter   (E) 50.00 

216  Arthur  H.  Baxter   (E)    (1894) 150.00 

313  W.  S.  Bayley 100.00 

132  Thos.   M.    Beadenkopf 200.00 

377  E.    B.    Beasley 75.00 

682  Cornelius   Beatty 75.00 

487  Ernest  J.   Becker    (1894) 50.00 

433  Wm.   H.   Beehler 100.00 

732  Edwin  B.  Behrend 150.00 

1050  Ernest  R.  Belknap 75.00 

849  Donald   K.    Belt 25.00 

466  Belvedere    Hotel    Co 1,000.00 

180  Benj.  F.  Bennett 1,000.00 

126  Fredk.    Bergner 250.00 

1000  Richard    Bernard 100.00 

1243  Carl    Bernhardt 75.00 

376  E.   Palmer  Bernheim 150.00 

165  B.  M.  Bernheim 150.00 

104  Mrs.  J.  S.  Berry 500.00 


255]  Endowment  Fund,  1910  89 

Pledge  No.  Name  Amount 

4     Henry    G.    Beyer 1,000.00 

465     A.  B.  Bibbins  (Geol.) 100.00 

592     Robt.    P.    Bigelow 75.00 

685    Augustus    Binswanger 25.00 

999     R.    M.    Bird 50.00 

1021     W.  E.  Bird,  Jr 30.00 

1063  Wm.    S.    Bird 150.00 

929     G.  W.   Bishop 30.00 

513     John  S.  Bishop    (1894) 30.00 

485     A.  Bissing   (1894) 300.00 

304     Wm.  F.  Bissing 150.00 

18     H.  Crawford  Black 10,000.00 

14     John  Black    25,000.00 

1004  J.   Merryman   Black 100.00 

1421     J.  Win.  Black    (A) 50.00 

536     Wm.  S.  Blackford 300.00 

207    Chas.  C.  Blackshear 100.00 

1323     Frank  R.  Blake 50.00 

1064  Fred.    C.    Blanck 150.00 

1005  Walter  L.   Blanck 100.00 

30     John  R.  Bland 2,500.00 

368     John   F.   Bledsoe 50.00 

793     Wm.   J.   A.   Bliss 300.00 

141    Maurice  Bloomfield    (G) 150.00 

1359     Fred.   A.   Blossom    (E) 5.00 

618    Isidore  Blum 50.00 

820    Michael  M.  Bobewiski 5.00 

1189     Thos.    Boggs 50.00 

534     Thos.    G.    Boggs 10.00 

263  Chas.  J.  Bonaparte 1,000.00 

264  Mrs.   Chas.   J.    Bonaparte 100.00 

112     H.  L.  Bond,  Jr 1,500.00 

1242     Jas.  A.  C.  Bond 150.00 

1146     James  Bordley,  Jr 150.00 

1222    Wm.   H.   Bosley 100.00 

620     P.  B.  Boude 150.00 

259     Edw.    H.    Bouton 1,000.00 

24     Wm.    G.    Bowdoin 5,000.00 

42    Mrs.  Wm.   G.   Bowdoin 5,000.00 

1383     B.  L.  Bowen    (E) 50.00 

108     F.    G.    Boyce 100.00 

550    W.   Graham   Boyce 75.00 

1345    Norman    Boyer • 50.00 

410     Allen  S.  Bowie 100.00 
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Pledge  No.                    Name  Amount 

115  Thos.   H.    Bowles 1,000.00 

140  E.  L.  Bo wlus 30.00 

409  Jesse   L.    Boynton 150.00 

750  R.  N.  Brackett 75.00 

796  Frank    P.    Brady 100.00 

1412  Jas.    H.    Brady 50.00 

827  C.  H.  H.  Branch 75.00 

951  J.    Bransky 5.00 

3225  Oscar    E.    Bransky 50.00 

584  Wm.    T.    Brantly 50.00 

1108  W.   S.   Brauns 30.00 

752  Harry   O.   Brawner 150.00 

883  A.    A.    Breed 300.00 

971  Duncan  K.  Brent 50.00 

1169  B.  F.  P.  Brenton 25.00 

213  Henry  P.  Bridges 200.00 

1038  Fred.    F.    Briggs 50.00 

454  C.    Piny    Brigham 150.00 

138  Jas.  W.  Bright 150.00 

875  D.    I.    Broderick 50.00 

129  Miss    Isabel    Brooks 100.00 

53  Walter  B.  Brooks 1,500.00 

23  Alex.    Brown 5,000.00 

119  Arthur   Geo.   Brown 250.00 

645  Geo.    Dobbin    Brown 5.00 

464  Miss  Ellen  S.  Brown 25.00 

1273  Jas.  Page  Brown  (1894) 5.00 

130  John  Wesley  Brown 1,000.00 

644  Lawrason    Brown 100.00 

733  Thos.    R.    Brown 300.00 

1211  T.    Morris    Brown 30.00 

81  Wm.    Cabell   Bruce 300.00 

763  Mrs.    Wm.    Cabell    Bruce 200.00 

1327  H.  Bnille 25.00 

1153  H.    M.    Brune 150.00 

1376  Murray   P.   Brush    (E) 150.00 

696  N.    H.    Brush 30.00 

96  J.   W.   Bruton 250.00 

1065  J.  Wallace  Bryan 100.00 

562  Albert  H.   Buck 25.00 

86  Mrs.  Richd.   D.  Buck 2,000.00 

458  Thos.    H.   Buckler 100.00 

958  Wm.  H.  Buckler 20,000.00 

1362  Douglas    L.    Buffum    (E) 25.00 


Endowment  Fund,  1910 
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Pledge  No.  Name  Amount 

1252     Builders'  Exchange 2,200.00 

327     H.  C.   Burgan 25.00 

595    John   K.   Burgan 25.00 

189     Wm.    M.    Burgan 100.00 

884     F.  Highland  Burns 150.00 

456    W.    M.    Burton 150.00 

901     W.    J.    Buttner 15.00 

719     C.  M.  Byrnes 100.00 

1132     Jacob  B.  Cahn 500.00 

517    Maurice  W.  Cahn 250.00 

896    Jenks  Cameron 15.00 

375     John  G.  Campbell 50.00 

481    Thos.   G.   Campbell 75.00 

807    Canton    Box    Co 50.00 

124     Chas.   H.   Carey 500.00 

319    Francis   K.   Carey 1,000.00 

300    Geo.    Carey 200.00 

425     Jas.    Carey 500.00 

37    Jas.  Carey,  Jr 1,000.00 

36    Mrs.  Thos.  K.  Carey 1,000.00 

1049    Albert  H.  Carroll 100.00 

120    David   H.    Carroll 2,500.00 

1395     Mitchell  Carroll  (G.) 150.00 

775    The    Misses    Carter 300.00 

767    Carter,  Webster  &  Co 100.00 

1445     John  R.  Cary 100.00 

556    Wilson  M.  Cary,  Jr 100.00 

212    I.  M.  Casanowicz 75.00 

563     DeWitt   B.    Casler 25.00 

1126    P.  J.  Cassidy 300.00 

317    Benj.  F.  Cator 25.00 

352    Franklin    P.    Cator 1,000.00 

1156    Jos.  S.  Chamberlain 100.00 

932    D.    Harry    Chambers 25.00 

415    Thos.    R.    Chambers 100.00 

801     Chase,  Harvey  &  Kerr 50.00 

1195    J.  Albert  Chatard 75.00 

533    Mrs.    Thos.    M.    Chatard 100.00 

717     Thos.    M.    Chatard 300.00 

702    Alan    M.    Chesney 30.00 

159    W.  Calvin  Chesnut 150.00 

1142    Saml.  C.  Chew,  Jr 50.00 

552    Harry    J.    Chism 30.00 

1187    Henry   A.   Christian 75.00 


92  Endowment  Fund,  1010  [258 

Pledge  No.  Name  Amount 

855     Friend  E.  Clark 20.00 

691     Mrs.   Jas.  Clark 1,000.00 

Class  of  1884 3,650.00 

969     Frank  J.  Clunet 50.00 

923     Harvey  Coale 100.00 

782     R.   Dorsey   Coale 150.00 

1001     Wm.   Ellis  Coale 25.00 

829     P.H.Cobb 100.00 

1320     A.  B.  Coble   (S) 50.00 

1037    Abraham  Cohen 50.00 

236     Miss    Bertha   Cohen 100.00 

665     Mrs.  Cecilia  E.  Cohen 100.00 ' 

949     Chas.    Cohen 3.00 

"664     Miss  Eleanor  Cohen 50.00 

233     Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mendes  Cohen 1,000.00 

497     Moses  S.  Cohen   (1894) 90.00 

1144     Robt.  E.  Coker 20.00 

659     Ruf us    Cole 500.00 

309     Warren   Coleman 100.00 

1098     H.  T.  Collenberg 30.00 

109     Colston,  Boyce  &  Co 100  00 

565  Fred.  A.  Colston 30.00 

564     Geo.  A.  Colston 50.00 

566  J.  A.  C.  Colston 10.00 

508     Bernard  M.  Cone  (1894) 75.00 

1229     Miss  Claribel  Cone 25.00 

634     Sidney    M.    Cone 100.00 

93     Mrs.  George  H.  Cook 500.00 

758    Mrs.  George  H.  Cook 2,500.00 

296     J.    Henry    Cook 100.00 

955    Vernon    Cook 100  00 

1164     C.  Wythe  Cooke 30.00 

1245     Henry  Scofield  Cooley    (A) 60.00 

377     Frank    L.    Cooper 150.00 

88     Mr.  &  Mrs.  B.  W.  Corkran   (Arch.) 1,000.00 

1265     Geo.  W.  Corner,  3rd 10.00 

528     Henry    E.    Corner 5.00 

440     James    J.    Corner,    Jr 25.00 

369     Thos.    C.    Corner 25.00 

507     John  W.  Corning    (1894) 100.00 

510     L.   W.   Cottman    (1894) 150.00 

1284     R.  P.  Cowles 30-00 

734     Geo.  E.  Cox SO-00 

1237     F.   W.   Cragin 


1295     Robt.    T.    Crane 


25.00 


250]                       Endowment  Fund,  1910  03 

Pledge  No.                    Name  Amount 

406     J.  Frank  Cremen 150.00 

J.   B.   Crenshaw 50.00 

E.  L.   Crispin 20.00 

Walter    S.    Cross 10.00 

David  M.  R.  Culbreth 50.00 

Thos.   S.   Cullen 1,000.00 

Frank  B.  Culver 30.00 

Win.  Cunningham 5.00 

Wm.  Cunningham 5.00 

A.  E.  Curdy   (E) 50.00 

Jas.   Curlander 25.00 

Harvey    Cushing 500.00 

J.  B.  Gregg  Custis,  Jr 150.00 

Owen  Daly  &  Co 100.00 

J.  Francis  Dammann 5.00 

H.  Cavendish  Darrell    (1894) 75.00 

Paul  J.  Dashiell 75.00 

Ellery  W.  Davis 100.00 

F.  A.  Davis  &  Sons 300.00 

John  Staige  Davis 100.00 

Mrs.  John  Staige  Davis 150.00 

Walter   Swindell   Davis 2.00 

Percy  M.  Dawson 15.00 

Percy  M.  Dawson  (1894) 15.00 

David  T.  Day 50.00 

1318    Harry  V.   Deale 15.00 

1360    The  Deford  Co 1,000.00 

148    F.  DeHaan  (E) 150.00 

1384    F.  DeHaan   (E) 500.00 

1324    Arthur  A.  Dembitz 30.00 

306     Jas.   T.   Dennis 200.00 

467    Mrs.  Margaret  K.  Dent 25.00 

1253    Mark    Deschler 10.00 

Miss  Lillie  Detrick 100.00 

Philip  Dettelbach 50.00 

Albert  G.  Dew 10.00 

Chas.  H.  Dickey 1,000.00 

Geo.  A.  Dickey 500.00 

938    Philip   S.  Dickey 100.00 

864     Wm.  A.  Dickey 300.00 

980    John  S.  Dickinson 10.00 

584    L.   Alan  Dill 150.00 

880    Mrs.  Lewis  Dill 100.00 

803     Lewis  Dill  &  Co 100.00 


04 
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Pledge  No.                   Name  Amount 

848  Harry    B.    Dillehunt 200.00 

1128  Carl    M.    Distler 50.00 

1039  Geo.  W.  Dobbin 150.00 

495  R.  A.  Dobbin,  Jr.  (1894) 30.00 

441  Alfred  R.  L.  Dohme 500.00 

442  Alfred  R.  L.  Dohme 1,000.00 

641  Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Y.  Dolfield 300.00 

570  John  C.  Donaldson 15.00 

753  Albert  A.  Donb 30.00 

1256  Mrs.  Wm.  Donnell 1,000.00 

241  Edmund  S.  Donoho 100.00 

1130  Frank  G.   Dorsey 25.00 

463  N.   Ernest  Dorsey 100.00 

995  Howard  W.  Doughty 75.00 

852  Jas.    L.    Downes 150.00 

360  The    Misses    Duer 25.00 

1203  Richd.  N.   Duffy 60.00 

1227  J.  H.  Duker  Box  Co 50.00 

804  Otto  Duker  &  Co 100.00 

34  H.  S.  Dulany 1,000.00 

1147  Louis   Duncan 100.00 

1415  C.   J.   Dunn  Co 100.00 

599  Wm.   Rush  Dunton 75.00 

114  Jas.   M.   Easter 1,000.00 

3  The    Misses    Eaton 1,000.00 

242  Herman  L.  Ebeling   (G) 75.00 

814  S.  Robb  Eccles 5.00 

334  J.  Houston  Eccleston 200.00 

1096  B.  M.  Edlavitch 30.00 

870  J.  Hooper  Edmondson 50.00 

636  Wm.  W.  Edmondson,  Jr 50.00 

1449  Chas.  K.   Edmunds 75.00 

670  Philip  H.  Edwards    (G) 100.00 

1200  A.  Egdahl 25.00 

447  W.  S.   Eichelberger 150.00 

1454  John  Eiesland 50.00 

460  Abraham    Eisenberg 150.00 

173  Danl.  N.  Eisendrath 150.00 

1208  Stanley    Eiseman 150.00 

413  Walter  D.  Eiseman 100.00 

810  Eisenhauer,  MacLea  &  Co 25.00 

973  Miss  Virginia  S.  Elden 1.00 

1166  Wm.  C.  Eliason,  Jr 150.00 

295  J.  Frank  Eline 25.00 
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71     Chas    E.    Ellicott 2,500.00 

Wm.    M.    Ellicott 250.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  M.  Ellicott 1,000.00 

J.  H.  Elliott 10.00 

Jos.    H.   Elliott 10.00 

Mrs.  L.  Tyson  Elliott 30.00 

Chas.  M.  Ellis 300.00 

E.  Dorsey   Ellis 25.00 

Danl.    Ellison 5.00 

Lewis  S.  Elmer   (1894) 30.00 

Aaron    Ember 50.00 

Ruby    Embler 1.00 

Isaac  E.  Emerson . . 5,000.00 

Chas.  England 500.00 

Jos.  T.  England 50.00 

Jacob  Epstein 5,000.00 

Abraham    Erlanger 300.00 

Jos.    Erlanger 15.00 

Max  R.  Erlanger 20.00 

Milton  S.  Erlanger 150.00 

Sidney  C.  Erlanger 150.00 

Chas.  S.  Estes  (G.  50.00)    (H.  P.  &  E.  50.00) 100.00 

W.  J.  Ewing 100.00 

H.  R.  Fairclough 5.00 

Chas.  E.  Falconer 100.00 

Albert  B.  Faust 150.00 

E.  A.  Fay   (E) 50.00 

Henry  Fay 50.00 

Maurice    Fels 150.00 

Anton  H.   Fetting 100.00 

Miss  Ellen  B.  Findlay 100.00 

Miss  Mary  P.  B.  Findlay 100.00 

J.  M.  T.  Finney 1,000.00 

Allan   Herbert    Fisher 15.00 

Mrs.  Chas.  D.  Fisher 1,000.00 

D.  K.  Este  Fisher 500.00 

Mrs.  D.  K.  Este  Fisher 500.00 

J.  Harmanus  Fisher 25.00 

Wm.  A.  Fisher 300.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Fisher 2,000.00 

John  Fitzberger  Metal  Cornice  Co 5.00 

Thos.  Fitzgerald 100.00 

Albert  J.  Fleischmann 75.00 

Simon   Flexner 500.00 
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582  Richd.  H.  Follis 300.00 

1179  R.  H.  Follis 300.00 

429  Wm.  W.  Ford 200.00 

811  Chas.    Fortenbaugh 25.00 

844  E.  B.  Fosnocht 100.00 

626  Geo.   A.   Foster 100.00 

1394  Henry  M.  Foster 100.00 

179  T.  H.  Fowler 75.00 

1173  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fox  (G) 25.00 

269  Jos.    C.   France 300.00 

491  Eli   Frank    (1894) 150.00 

714  H.  S.  Frank 100.00 

653  Fabian  Franklin    (S) 300.00 

867  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Franklin 200.00 

194  Geo.   S.  Fraps 300.00 

921  J.  C.  W.  Frazer 75.00 

824  John   C    French 25.00 

1024  Hiram  Fried 30.00 

301  Herbert   Friedenwald 300.00 

67  Jos.   Friedenwald 2,500.00 

243  Julius  Friedenwald 150.00 

330  John  S.  Fulton,  Jr 30.00 

1134  J.  H.  Furst  Co 50.00 

422  T.  B.  Futcher 300.00 

954  Raymond  F.  D.  Gable 5.00 

1140  G.  W.  Gail,  Jr 200.00 

815  Thos.   Gambel 25.00 

1453  Sam'l  Garner 50.00 

22  Jas.  A.   Gary 10,000.00 

621  Miss  Lillie  A.  George 25.00 

1280  John  R.  Gemmill 150.00 

1196  J.  T.  Geraghty 75.00 

455  Fredk.  H.  Getman 75.00 

106  J.    S.    Gibbs 500.00 

107  Rufus  M.  Gibbs 100.00 

616  Rufus   M.   Gibbs 100.00 

1009  Wallis   Giffen 75.00 

137  B.  L.  Gildersleeve 150.00 

226  Raleigh  C.  Gildersleeve 150.00 

805  Wm.  D.  Gill  &  Son 100.00 

959  Miss  Elisabeth  Gilman 5,000.00 

38  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gilman 10,000.00 

1247  J.  Elliott  Gilpin 75.00 

1330  John  S.  Gittings 500.00 


263]                      Endoicment  Fund,  1910  97 

Pledge  No.                    Name  Amount 

366  O.  C.  Glaser 30.00 

735  Henry  H.  Glassie 150.00 

76  John  Glenn,  Jr 2,000.00 

658  John  M.  Glenn  (Gilman  Mem.  Hall) 2,500.00 

1451  E.  H.  Glidden  and  C.  N.  Friz 100.00 

1119  Levi  Goldenberg 100.00 

210  Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  Goldenberg 1,000.00 

202  Henry   Goldman 5,000.00 

205  Julius    Goldman 100.00 

420  L.  Edwin  Goldman 75.00 

405  Rufus  K.   Goodenow,   Jr 150.00 

123  Henry  R.  Goodnow 500.00 

349  Miss   Mary   Goodwillie 25.00 

606  Thos.    Goodwillie 300.00 

1215  Chas.  J.  Goodwin  (G) 30.00 

538  Alex.   Gordon 300.00 

966  Alex.  Gordon,   Jr 100.00 

66  Douglas  H.  Gordon 5,000.00 

1422  Ernest  E.  Gorsline 100.00 

572  Frank  Gosnell,  Jr 15.00 

288  Fredk.  H.  Gottlieb 500.00 

281  Levi    Gottschalk 200.00 

1003  Clarence  P.  Gould 150.00 

654  E.  R.  L.  Gould 5,000.00 

1343  Neil  D.  Graham 50.00 

1238  C.  E.  Grammer 50.00 

1402  F.  L.  Grammer 20.00 

1014  Albert  Grauer 50.00 

1339  Caswell  Grave 75.00 

952  Wm.   B.   Graves 10.00 

1249  Geo.  Herbert  Gray 75.00 

68  Maurice    Gregg 2,000.00 

1201  Harry  S.  Greenbaum 250.00 

586  H.  Greenbaum 10.00 

736  Leon  E.  Greenbaum 1,000.00 

1161  Jos.  E.  Green 15.00 

936  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  E.  Greene 150.00 

1093  A.  Greif 75.00 

271  E.  H.   Griffin 500.00 

778  John  W.   Griffin 200.00 

1274  Nathaniel  E.  Griffin   (1894) 50.00 

461  Mrs.  John  I.  Griffiss 1,000.00 

1100  G.  M.  Griffith 30.00 

640  Robt.  H.   Grimes 500.00 
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252     Karl  J.  Grimm 10.00 

503     B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.  (1894) 3,000.00 

549     Robertson    Griswold 100.00 

723     L.  O.  Grondahl    (R) 30.00 

60     E.  W.  Gudger 100.00 

256     Roscoe   Guernsey    (G) 100.00 

915     Chas.  S.  Guggenheimer 450.00 

156     Chas.  S.  Guggenheimer 300.00 

689     Clarence  M.  Guggenheimer 150.00 

1441    Fredk.  L.  Guggenheimer 50.00 

1154     Mrs.    Isaac    Guggenheimer 10.00 

737     Alfred   T.    Gundry 50.00 

244     Geo.    Gunther 1,000.00 

1101     E.  L.  Gunts 30.00 

1266     Leo  J.  Gutman 15.00 

628     Miss  Juliette  Guy 10.00 

589     Frank  N.  Hack 300.00 

99     Miss  A.  M.  Hall 5.00 

227     Clayton  C.  Hall 150.00 

98     Miss  E.  A.  Hall 5.00 

1419     Edwin  H.  Hall 150.00 

56     B.  H.  Haman 250.00 

298     T.  Edward  Hambleton 100.00 

240     Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hambleton 500.00 

873     L.  P.  Hamburger 300.00 

788    H.  A.  Hamilton    (G) 35.00 

1331     Arthur  B.  Hancock    (1894) 50.00 

1289    Frank  A.  Hancock 30.00 

903    J.  Phelps  Hand 60.00 

841    H.  K.  Hardcastle 5.00 

1026    H.  Patterson  Harris 25.00 

185     Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Hall  Harris 1,000.00 

996     J.E.Harry 30.00 

445     Benj.  Hartogensis 50.00 

819    Roland  Harvey 100.00 

52    W.  P.  Harvey 1,000.00 

535    Landry  Harwood 50.00 

964     Stephen  P.  Harwood 60.00 

490    T.  W.  Hastings   (1894) 75.00 

332    Alfred  C.  Hatch 9.00 

1066    J.  Alan  Haughton 75.00 

1346    Alfred  B.  Haupt 25.00 

1344    Geo.  H.  Hayne 30.00 

787    Geo.  H.  Haynes  (A) 25.00 
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331  N.  Williams  Haynes 60.00 

989  E.  Bartlett  Hay  ward 100.00 

776  Chas.  D.  Hazen    (A) 300.00 

385  H.  H.  Hazen 150.00 

1067  Franklin  Hazlehurst,  Jr 25.00 

1286  Eugene  DeP.  Heald 20.00 

1301  Harry  B.  Heald 15.00 

1186  Wm.  P.  Healy 60.00 

1165  Morton  Hecht 100.00 

1411  Mrs.  Mabel  Haynes  Heissig 150.00 

729  John  C.  Hemmeter 200.00 

1239  Chas.  R.  Hemphill  (G) 30.00 

367  Fred.  S.  Hemry 15.00 

797  Miss  Virginia  M.  Henderson 10.00 

1172  G.  L.  Hendrickson  (G) 75.00 

209  D.  W.  Hering 10.00 

434  J.  C.  Herrick 150.00 

315  Chas.  H.  Herty 75.00 

755  N.  Hess  &  Sons 25.00 

783  Philip  I.  Heuisler 50.00 

1183  A.W.Hewlett , 75.00 

1226  J.  Heyman  &  Co 10.00 

862  Albert  Hildebrandt 25.00 

895  L.  F.  Hildebrandt 25.00 

1068  John  C.  Hildt 15.00 

75  C.  L.  and  A.  H.  Hilgartner 2,000.00 

222  Carl  G.  Hilgenberg 1,000.00 

111  Henry  G.  Hilken 1,500.00 

1309  John  Philip  Hill 150.00 

1420  John  T.  Hill 100.00 

381  W.  B.  Hill 75.00 

39  Jesse  Hilles,  estate  of 5,000.00 

1366  W.  S.  Hilles  (E) 25.00 

1311  Edw.  T.  Hills 25.00 

919  John  Hinrichs 150.00 

1197  A.  D.  Hirschfelder 50.00 

238  L.  K.  Hirshberg 25.00 

321  P.  Hanson  Hiss,  Jr 1,000.00 

426  B.  H.  Hite 150.00 

728  Wm.  H.  Hobbs 100.00 

32  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co 1,000.00 

143  C.F.Hodge 300.00 

457  J.  Shaler  Hodges 5.00 

1279  J.  E.  Hodgson 10.00 
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760    A.  Hoen  &  Co 250.00 

997     E.  J.  Hoffman 25.00 

1316    Jos.  K.  Hoffman 10.00 

1087     R.  Curzon  Hoffman,  Jr 800.00 

378  W.  E.  Hoffman,  Jr 75.00 

379  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hoffman 75.00 

1305     Wm.  P.  Holcomb   (A) 30.00 

1032     J.  H.  Hollander 150.00 

707    Frank  G.  Holmes 20.00 

928     J.  E.  L.  Holmes 5.00 

1011     J.  M.  Holmes 75.00 

91     Miss  Ella  Holt 500.00 

105     C.  C.  Homer 2,500.00 

294     Jacob  W.  Hook 50.00 

673     B.  S.  Hopkins 100.00 

677     J.  S.  Hopkins-Mansfield  Co 100.00 

1069     Stuart  C.  Hopper 100.00 

603     John  A.  Horner  &  Co 200.00 

500     Joshua  Horner,  Jr.  (1894) 100.00 

1400     C.  H.  Horst 50.00 

443     Theo.  Hough 30.00 

161     Chas.  McH.  Howard 300.00 

262     John  D.  Howard 100.00 

218     ''The   Hub,"   Baltimore 1,000  00 

910     Mrs.  Wilbur  W.  Hubbard 100.00 

400     John  Hubner 200.00 

596     John  G.  Huck 50.00 

419     Wm.  H.  Hudgins 75.00 

675    Wm.  B.  Huff 300.00 

1167    Herman  Jas.  Hughes  (Germanic) 50.00 

167     Andrew  W.  Hull 150.00 

1117     Mrs.  Anna  M.  A.  Hull 25.00 

544     Wm.  I.  Hull  (A) 300.00 

1175     Guy  L.  Hunner 300.00 

393     E.   B.  Hunting 1,000.00 

1007    Warren  B.  Hunting 75.00 

299     Henry  M.  Hurd 500.00 

656     Cary  T.  Hutchinson   (R) 1,000.00 

713     Albert  D.  Hutzler 105.00 

45     A.  G.  &  David  Hutzler   (Economics) 10,000.00 

876    Edwin  B.  Hutzler 150.00 

904    Louis  S.  Hutzler 150.00 

816     Geo.  W.  Hyde 100.00 

1192     Sol  Hyman 100.00 


367]  Endowment  Fund,  1910  101 
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1010    Henry  P.  Hynson,   Jr 75.00 

840    Mrs.  W.  Geo.  Hynson 50.00 

859     Hynson- Westcott  &  Co 100.00 

1075     Francis  N.  Iglehart 100.00 

1012     Iredell  W.  Iglehart 75.00 

668     Herbert  E.  Ives 5.00 

1329     T.  Iyenaga    (A) 100.00 

879     Mrs.  E.  E.  Jackson 500.00 

1234    John  L.  Jackson 30.00 

403    Richard  N.  Jackson 1,000.00 

20     Mrs.  H.  Barton  Jacobs 10,000.00 

1378     H.  C.  G.  von  Jagemann  (E) 150.00 

1250     J.  A.  James   (A) 50.00 

678     Thos.  James 2,500.00 

85     J.  F.  Jameson 25.00 

646     Stuart  S.  Janney 300.00 

12    F.  M.  Jencks 25,000.00 

1413    H.  W.  Jenkins  &  Sons  Co 50.00 

1045     M.  Ernest  Jenkins 300.00 

611    Mrs.  Michael  Jenkins 1,000.00 

1386     T.  A.  Jenkins   (E) 50.00 

1040    Chas.  W.  L.  Johnson 100.00 

253    Duncan  S.  Johnson 100.00 

51    Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hemsley  Johnson 1,000.00 

1304     Theo.  W.  Johnson 50.00 

1263    Walter  V.  Johnson 10.00 

720    Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Woolsey  Johnson 100.00 

1317    Christopher   Johnston 25.00 

831     Mrs.  Josiah  Lee  Johnston 1,000.00 

1367  O.  M.  Johnston  (E) 10.00 

469    Sam'l  Johnston 25.00 

325    C.  Hampson  Jones 150.00 

992    W.  E.  Jones'  Art  Gallery 50.00 

302    Wm.  A.  Jones 300.00 

975     Misses  M.  &  L.  Kaessmann 25.00 

877     Mrs.  Rebecca  Kahn 25.00 

1397    Louis  Kann 2,500.00 

1396    Sigmund  Kann 2,500.00 

622    K.  Katz&Sons 25.00 

1342    Harry  M.  Kaufman 75.00 

676    Louis  Kauf mann  &  Sons 10.00 

278    E.  P.  Keech,  Jr 500.00 

1368  G.  C.  Keidel  (E) 10.00 

364    Henry  Keidel ' 1,000.00 
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601  Lewis  M.  Keizer 1,000.00 

704  C.  Geyer  Kelly 150.00 

1018  Armand  Kemper 50.00 

1299  W.  C.  Kenney 5.00 

749  W.  L.  Kennon 15.00 

878  Mrs.  C.  D.  Kenny 500.00 

184  N.  A.  Kent 10.00 

333  Edward   Key 100.00 

54  H.  Irvine  Keyser 10,000.00 

7  R.  Brent  Keyser 100,000.00 

574  Wm.  Keyser,  Jr 5,000.00 

597  C.  M.  Kilby   (R) 25.00 

94  Mrs.  R.  H.  Kilpatrick 500.00 

1285  Arthur  L.  Kimball 150.00 

917  John  H.  King 150.00 

1155  John  J.  King 25.00 

833  William  R.  King 25.00 

930  A.  B.  Kinsolving 25.00 

524  H.  C.  Kirk,  Jr 100.00 

754  Henry  C.  Kirk 1,000.00 

1303  William  Kirk 30.00 

221  Geo.  W.  Kirwan 100.00 

920  Theo.  Kistler 25.00 

639  Geo.  W.  Knapp,  Jr 500.00 

625  John  C.  Knipp  &  Son 100.00 

1058  J.  Edgar  Knipp 10.00 

982  Henry  McE.  Knower 50.00 

478  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  Jr 500.00 

575  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  Jr 75.00 

789  E.  P.  Kohler 500.00 

407  Irving  H.  Kohn  150.00 

911  Walter  W.  Kohn 50.00 

285  Chas.  H.  Koppelman 5,000.00 

908  Wm.  G.  Koppelman.... 50.00 

512  Herman  F.  Krafft   (1894) 5.00 

690  Walter  M.  Krager 100.00 

1097  J.  A.  Kratz 30.00 

663  Henry  Kraus 100.00 

882  Walter  M.  Kriel 100.00 

1319  Andrew  H.  Krug 150.00 

84  Albert  Kuersteiner   (E) 50.00 

808  W.  T.  Kuhns 50.00 

1338  Wm.  Kurrelmeyer 25.00 

686  O.  P.  Lackey 25.00 
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939     Benj.  Lacy 500.00 

823     Robt.  Lacy 100.00 

922     Henry  Lanahan 30.00 

630    H.  C.  Lancaster   (E) 75.00 

1369  H.  C.  Lancaster   (E) 10.00 

1150    Chas.  D.  Lanier 500.00 

1070    Robt.  S.  Lanier 150.00 

633    Chas.  W.  Larned 100.00 

1246     G.  G.  Laubscher   (E,  $50.00) 100.00 

1370  G.  G.  Laubscher  (E) 10.00 

323     Sylvan  Hayes  Lauchheimer 150.00 

1199     Maurice  Lazenby 15.00 

476    Maurice  Lazenby 100.00 

1287     Theo.  M.  Leary 50.00 

655    Fredk.  S.  Lee 1,000.00 

356    C.  Van  Leer 100.00 

764     Mrs.  S.  Van  Leer 100.00 

1035     Geo.  Lefevre 100.00 

751     Felix  Lengfeld 300.00 

738     Edw.  J.  L'Engle 300.00 

431    Eugene  J.  Leopold 100.00 

835    Harry  J.  Leopold 250.00 

2    Eugene  Levering 20,000.00 

643    Eugene  Levering,  Jr 500.00 

266    Joshua  Levering 2,000.00 

58    Mrs.  Julius  Levy 500.00 

40    M.  S.  Levy  &  Sons 1,500.00 

137    Dwight  M.  Lewis 50.00 

828    Donald  M.  Liddell 175.00 

347     Miss  E.  D.  Ligon  (A) 5.00 

480    Likes,  Berwanger  &  Co 150.00 

339    Wm.  D.  Lilly 150.00 

523    Chas.  F.  Lindsay 150.00 

1042    G.  Milton  Linthicum 50.00 

1335    Herbert  C.  Lipscomb   (G) 10.00 

1121    Homer  P.  Little 5.00 

1213     Gonzalez  Lodge  (G) 150.00 

1410     Miss  Margaret  Long 5.00 

1054    Warfield  T.  Longcope 75.00 

1188    Warfield  T.  Longcope 5.00 

163     Miss  Emma  Longfellow 15.00 

739     Earl    P.    Lothrop 250.00 

187    Lucas  Bros.,  Inc 50.00 

1429    J.  C.  M.  Lucas 50.00 
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765  John  D.  Lucas  Printing  Co 100.00 

1248  Monroe   Luchs 50.00 

289  E.  Allen  Lycett 100.00 

1013  Edmund    C.   Lynch 50.00 

324  B.  B.  V.  Lyon 30.00 

695  Sam'l  H.  Lyon,  Jr 60.00 

1176  W.  G.  MacCallum 100.00 

254  A.  W.  MacDougall 15.00 

1129  Richd.  MacSherry 50.00 

190  Mrs.  A.  W.  Machen 100.00 

157  J.  Gresham  Machen  (G) 150.00 

1106  Thos.  G.  Machen 100.00 

383  David  I.  Macht 50.00 

1297  L.  P.  Mackall 25.00 

826  A.  Stanley  Mackenzie  (R) 75.00 

587  Mackubin,  Goodrich  &  Co 100.00 

1401  J.    D.    Madison 50.00 

250  Ralph  V.  D.  Magoffin    (G) 75.00 

1276  E.  P.  Magruder   (1894) 10.00 

1210  Hugh  S.  Magruder 25.00 

160  D.  D.  Mallory 1,500.00 

92  Seymour  Mandelbaum 500.00 

95  Mrs.  Seymour  Mandelbaum 250.00 

1257  Mrs.  W.  M.  Manly 1,000.00 

344  Mrs.  Minnie  Marcus 100.00 

711  Selwyn  W.  Marcus 100.00 

345  William  Marcus 300.00 

358  Miss  Amelia  Marburg 500.00 

102  Albert  Marburg 2,500.00 

13  Theo.  Marburg 10,000.00 

41  Wm.  A.  Marburg  (Payne  Lib.) 10,000.00 

899  Ogle  Marbury 50.00 

1387  C.  C.  Marden  (E) 100.00 

1292  Richd.   E.   Marine 5.00 

907  Chas.   Markell,   Jr 100.00 

843  A.  C.  Maron 50.00 

1071  Chas.  A.  Marshall 60.00 

505  Harry  T.  Marshall   (1894) 100.00 

593  Edw.  D.  Martin 25.00 

635  Henry  Martin   (G) 60.00 

759  Md.  Color  Printing  Co 100.00 

897  S.T.Mason 30.00 

703  Chas.  McC.  Mathias 50.00 

249  Wm.  H.  Matthai 1,000.00 
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1088    W.  Howard  Matthai 75.00 

372     J.  M.  Matthews 10.00 

308     David  A.  McCabe  (A) 150.00 

1055     H..  C.  MeComas,  Jr 50.00 

318     Thos.  P.  McCormick 25.00 

931     McDowell  &  Co 200.00 

31     Geo.  K.   McGaw 5,000.00 

1442     Bartgis  McGlone 30.00 

576     John  McHenry 50.00 

200     H.  R.  Mcllwaine  (A) 500.00 

962     David  G.  Mcintosh,  Jr 60.00 

740  Chas.   R.   McKay 100.00 

451    Allan  McLane 1,000.00 

769    The  Misses  McLane 1,000.00 

224     J.  W.  McPherson  &  Son 100.00 

5     L.  G.  McPherson 100.00 

511     Member,  Class  of  1894 10.00 

1103    C.  K.  Mengel 30.00 

402    Eugene  Mergenthaler 1,000.00 

1332     Jos.  F.  Merrill    (R) 60.00 

1312     Miss  Rachel  H.  Merryman 5.00 

701     J.  B.  Mertie,  Jr 150.00 

1403    C.  Fessenden  Meserve 100.00 

77     M.  M.  Metcalf 1,000.00 

865     Adolf  Meyer 150.00 

158    Chas.  F.  Meyer 100.00 

1051    Lee  S.  Meyer 75.00 

191     Mrs.  Nannie  Gail  Meyer 200.00 

1099     A.  R.  Middleton 30.00 

1230    J.  Earle  Mifflin 10.00 

1241    Alfred  W.  Milden  (G) 100.00 

509     L.  Wardlaw  Miles    (1894) 75.00 

1216     Miss  Amy  P.  Miller 25.00 

147     C.  W.  E.  Miller    (G) 150.00 

1350    Daniel  Miller 75.00 

1233    F.  Morris  Miller 100.00 

1407     Henry  C.  Miller 25.00 

885     J.  Henry  Miller 100.00 

851     Laurence  M.  Miller 150.00 

1149     Nathan  J.  Miller 1,000.00 

1041     Jas.  F.  Mitchell 100.00 

741  Chas.  W.  Mixter 75.00 

1405     W.  L.  Moll    (G) 150.00 

540    Monumental  Brewing  Co 500.00 


100 
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547     E.    L.    Moreland 150.00 

1448     Mrs.  D.  C.  Morgan 25.06 

688     Philip   S.   Morgan 75.00 

6     T.  H.  Morgan 40.00 

652     Frank  &  Lillian  T.  Morley 250.00 

335     J.  Leverett  Moore    (G) 50.00 

577     Malcolm   Moore 100.00 

902     R.   E.   Moore 50.00 

947     W.    P.    Morrill 75.00 

780     Morris  &  Co 75.00 

49     Thos.  J.  Morris 500.00 

866     Geo.  C.  Morrison 100.00 

1228     Harmon  V.  Morse 5.00 

90     Mrs.  Campbell  Mortimer 500.00 

399     Franklin  J.  Morton 500.00 

786     Franklin   J.   Morton 500.00 

1015  Thos.  A.  Moseley 50.00 

1262     Herbert  L.   Moses 15.00 

1206     Mothers'  Club  of  Baltimore 25.00 

806     Theo.  Mottu  &  Co 100.00 

909     H.  E.  Muhly 30.00 

342     Louis  Muller 100.00 

482     S.  Wallace  Murkland 150.00 

1137     Danl.  M.  Murray 50.00 

692     Mrs.  John  Gardner  Murray  (A) 100.00 

152     W.  P.  Mustard  (G) 500.00 

887     Chas.   A.   Myers 50.00 

1016  Walter  E.  Myers 50.00 

1057     Lawrence  A.  Naylor 25.00 

297     John  M.  Nelson 100.00 

1364     Jens  A.  Ness   (G) 75.00 

494     David  M.  Newbold,  Jr.  (1894) 400.00 

11     Waldo  Newcomer 25,000.00 

1157     Lyman  C.  Newell 25.00 

1151  Cash  through   The  News,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing items: 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Wright $20.00 

Anonymous    10.00 

Author  of  "Tot" 10.00 

40.00 

757     New  York  Clothing  House 150.00 

1355     Edw.  L.  Nichols   (R) 10.00 

1     I.  F.  Nicholson  (Gilman  Mem.  Hall) 5,000.00 

987     G.  Wright  Nicols 50.00 
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1296     Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nitze  (E) 250.00 

488     Wm.  A.  Nitze   (E)    (1894) 250.00 

453     Henry  B.  Nixon 75.00 

82     Wm.  G.  Nolting 250.00 

395     J.  Olney  Norris 500.00 

762    T.  Rupert  Norton 100.00 

605    Frank  Novak 100.00 

307    Fredk.   B.   Noyes 150.00 

671  Wm.   A.   Noyes 75.00 

756     Sidney  L.  Nyburg 25.00 

1389     P.  Ogden   (E) 250.00 

388     Marbury  B.  Ogle    (G) 50.00 

214     S.  Grant  Oliphant    (G) 25.00 

19    Wm.  B.  Oliver 10,000.00 

73     Thos.    O'Neill 5,000.00 

1430    Wm.  P.  Oppenheimer  (1894) 15.00 

627     C.  G.  Osburn 100.00 

881    Mrs.  Carter  G.  Osburn 25.00 

1259     R.   M.  Overbeck 15.00 

1423     Thos.    Owings 50.00 

771    Jos.  Packard 250.00 

1006    Arthur   L.    Padgett 100.00 

661    Walter  H.  Page 500.00 

1072    Robinson  C.  Pagon 150.00 

401    W.  Watters  Pagon 1,000.00 

1240    Edw.  L.  Palmer,  Jr 45.00 

968    J.  Howard   Palmer 30.00 

199     Louis  A.  Parsons 60.00 

672  Austin  M.  Patterson 150.00 

554    Geo.   Pausch 25.00 

1159    W.  E.  Pearce,  Jr 15.00 

382    Aubrey  Pearre,  Jr 150.00 

868     Sifford    Pearre 150.00 

700    Peter    Peck 30.00 

889    Isaac  R.  Pels 50.00 

1328    Harold  Pender    (R) 75.00 

1365    Danl.  A.  Penick   (G) 15.00 

1118    W.  C.  Pennington 50.00 

170    Chas.   B.  Penrose 75.00 

872    Clement  A.  Penrose 50.00 

742    Chas.  W.  Peppier  (G) 100.00 

1023    LeGrand  W.  Perce 30.00 

521    E.   Glenn   Perine 500.00 

632     E.  H.  Perkins 100.00 
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E.    L.    Pessagno 150.00 

J.  Girvin  Peters 150.00 

Chas.   E.    Phelps    ( 1894 ) 100.00 

John  Phelps    (1894) 30.00 

Wm.  H.  Pierce 1,000.00 

Chas.  F.   Pietsch 50.00 

W.  D.  Pinkerton 25.00 

James  Piper    (1894) 150.00 

Nathan    P.    Pitcher 300.00 

Faris    C.    Pitt 100.00 

Harry    W.    Plaggemeyer 50.00 

John  Pleasants 300.00 

J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Jr 300.00 

Mrs.  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  Jr 200.00 

R.  H.  Pleasants 300.00 

Theo.    Pleet 50.00 

S.   Johnson   Poe 50.00 

L.  A.  Poehlmann  &  Sons 50.00 

Miss  Flora  Pollack 10.00 

Pollack's  (Isaac  Davidson  &  Wm.  B.  Fallon) 100.00 

Chas.  Lane  Poor 1,000.00 

A.  H.  S.  Post 250.00 

Post  &  Feelemeyer 100.00 

Arthur  Chilton  Powell 25.00 

Lyman  P.  Powell 5.00 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Powell 50.00 

J.  H.  Pratt 45.00 

J.   H.   Pratt 30.00 

J.  Oscar  Preston 75.00 

G.  Herbert  Price 100.00 

H.  B.  Price 15.00 

T.    Brooke    Price 30.00 

Purnell  Art  Co 50.00 

J.  Hurst  Purnell  (1894) 150.00 

Mrs.  Lyttleton  B.  Purnell 300.00 

B.  S.  Putts 25.00 

Geo.  L.  Radcliffe 150.00 

G.   Pitts   Raleigh 100.00 

B.  J.  Ramage  (A) 75.00 

John  B.  Ramsay 1,000.00 

Blanchard   Randall 5,000.00 

Mrs.  Blanchard  Randall 300.00 

J.  H.  Randolph 150-00 

M.  L.  Raney  (G) 150-00 
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387     Chas.    F.    Ranft 50.00 

916     Saml.  S.  Reber 150.00 

1224     M.  J.  Redding 20.00 

781     Chas.   L.  Reeder 250.00 

743    Albert  M.  Reese 100.00 

197    H.  M.  Reese 75.00 

365     Jesse  S.  Reeves  (A) 75.00 

1043     Mrs.  Andrew  Reid 200.00 

1340     Legh  W.  Reid 50.00 

1294     Chas.  Reider 5.00 

1428     F.  O.  W.  Reinhard 10.00 

1019    Wm.  A.  A.  Reinhardt 50.00 

506    Milton  Reizenstein   (1894) 15.00 

211     Chas.  M.  Remsen 150.00 

391     Ira  M.  Remsen 150.00 

600    H.  O.  Reik 100.00 

1221     Mrs.   Wm.    Renshaw 100.00 

940    H.  C.  Rentschler 30.00 

514    W.  W.  Requardt  (1894) 45.00 

1207     Lionel  F.  Revell 100.00 

1022     S.  M.  Reynolds 30.00 

893    Walter  F.  Reynolds 15.00 

1204    R.L.Rhodes 30.00 

607     Mr.  &  Mrs.  Edw.  N.  Rich 300.00 

1135    G.  B.  Richardson 50.00 

699    Lawrence  M.  Riddle 50.00 

97    Miss  Eliza  Ridgely 10.00 

1162    Julian  W.  Ridgely 45.00 

926    J.  Adelbert  Riggins 100.00 

1220    Mrs.  Lawrason  Riggs 100.00 

1198     T.  F.  Riggs 50.00 

1089  Chas.  W.  Riley 50.00 

336    Albert  C.  Ritchie 150.00 

918    Saml.   Rittenhouse 100.00 

532    Franklin  Roberts  (1894) 25.00 

525    John  C.  Robertson  (G) 25.00 

59    John  C.  Robertson  (G) 10.00 

346     Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  M.  Robinson  (G) 150.00 

967     Edw.   A.  Robinson 100.00 

839     Edw.  L.  Robinson 500.00 

648    John  A.  Robinson 30.00 

1090  L.  B.  Robinson 150.00 

830    Geo.  J.  Roche  &  Son 100.00 
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69  Mrs.  E.  Law  Rogers  &  Mrs.  K.  F.  Smith  (Rogers 

Fellowship)     10,000.00 

273     Miss  Julia  R.  Rogers   (Arch) 1,000.00 

359     Miss  Anne  H.  Rolando 50.00 

838     Thornton    Rollins • 100.00 

1416     Mrs.  John  C.  Rose 10.00 

1322     Wm.    Rosenau 50.00 

1270     Gilbert  W.  Rosenthal 15.00 

231     B.  M.  Roszel 10.00 

1145     Wm.  J.  Roth 5.00 

993  Robert  M.  Rother 100.00 

154     Chas.  A.  Rouiller 150.00 

1244     F.  Peyton  Rous 50.00 

396     Rouse,  Hempstone  &  Co 200.00 

437     Saml.  C.  Rowland 1,000.00 

462     Josiah    Royce 25.00 

1194     M.    P.   Rucker 50.00 

1094     T.   DeC.   Ruth 50.00 

1133     Walter  N.  Ruth 25.00 

1291     J.  J.  Rutledge 25.00 

545     Frank  R.  Rutter   (A)    (1894) 50.00 

588     Jos.   Ruzicka 50.00 

994  Garnett  Ryland 75.00 

1202     Ernest  Sachs 75.00 

204    Harry    Sachs 500.00 

832     Julius    Sachs 100.00 

1152     Paul  J.  Sachs 300.00 

203     Mrs.    Paul    Sachs 100.00 

201     Saml.  Sachs 1,000.00 

255     John  G.  Sadtler 150.00 

1078     E.  P.  Sandrock 10.00 

258     Edmund  C.  Sanford 1,000.00 

428     A.  D.  Savage 50.00 

1300     C.  A.  Savage 75.00 

1425     A.   H.   Scally 100.00 

847     J.  W.  Schaefer 20.00 

1408     Chas.  C.  Schenck 30.00 

813     Wm.  C.  Scherer  &  Co 10.00 

100     Jacob  H.  Schiff 5,000.00 

1076     Ernest  G.  Schmeisser,  Jr 30.00 

1025    Harry  C.   Schmeisser 30.00 

29     Mrs.   Louise    Schmeisser 1,500.00 

1109     M.   R.   Schmidt 15.00 

279     Wm.  F.  Schulz  (1894) 60.00 
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1061     John  Schunck 10.00 

G.  H.  Schwartz 30.00 

Alex.  Scott 25.00 

C.  O.  Scull 1,500.00 

H.  R.  Seager 150.00 

E.  J.  Searles 75.00 

Atherton    Seidel 50.00 

R.  O.  Sellman 50.00 

R.  C.  Sharretts 30.00 

J.  E.  Shaw   (E) 35.00 

T.  Leslie  Shear   (G) 100.00 

Jos.  S.  Shefloe   (E) 300.00 

Alfred  J.  Shriver. 400.00 

Chas.  P.  Sigerfoos 150.00 

Chas.   E.    Simon 150.00 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co 100.00 

Jos.  T.  Singewald,  Jr 30.00 

Mrs.  Albert  Sioussat  (A) 30.00 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat 150.00 

W.  Leonard  Sioussat 75.00 

E.  H.   Sirich 30.00 

W.  K.   Skilling 30.00 

John  A.  Slemons 75.00 

J.  Morris  Slemons 150.00 

Jas.  L.   Smiley 25.00 

A.  W.  Smith    (R) 150.00 

A.  Webster  Smith 250.00 

B.  Holly   Smith 150.00 

B.  Holly  Smith,  Jr 50.00 

Chas.  S.  Smith    (G) 25.00 

Geo.  Otis  Smith 50.00 

Henry  Lee   Smith 100.00 

John  Walter  Smith 500.00 

Jos.  T.   Smith 15.00 

Kirby  F.  Smith   (G) 500.00 

R.  Marsden  Smith 60.00 

Saml.  K.   Smith 150.00 

Sidney    Smith 150.00 

Wilson  L.  Smith 150.00 

Miltenberger  N.  Smull 25.00 

G.  E.  Snavely   (E) 30.00 

Wm.  J.  Sneeringer,  Jr 75.00 

A.  Barr  Snively 100.00 

Wilton    Snowden,    Jr 100.00 
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1112  H.  W.  Snyder 50.00 

144  A.  M.  Soho   (G) 75.00 

125  S.  B.  Sonneborn 500.00 

875  Morris  A.  Soper 300.00 

1124  Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Southard 75.00 

354  C.   A.  E.   Spamer 200.00 

15  W.  W.  Spence 25,000.00 

858  Mrs.  Jos.  E.  Sperry 200.00 

225  E.  H.  Spieker  (G) 150.00 

800  Edw.  A.   Spilman    (G) 100.00 

579  Alfred    Springer 15.00 

237  J.  Herbert  Stabler 300.00 

329  Taylor   Starck 25.00 

1143  C.   M.   Stearns 75.00 

186  Wallace  Stebbins  &  Sons 100.00 

1182  H.  S.  Steensland 5.00 

350  A.  W.  Stehman 100.00 

1347  Julian    Stein 150.00 

355  Mrs.  Simon  Stein 500.00 

948  Joseph  T.  Steinacker  Lumber  Co 50.00 

580  B.    C.    Steiner 10.00 

617  B.  C.  Steiner 10.00 

1178  W.  R.  Steiner 10.00 

1060  A.  L.   Steinfeld 100.00 

1236  J.  C.  Stephens 75.00 

1235  Carl   S.   Stern 100.00 

546  Carl  S.  Stern 100.00 

745  L.   L.    Stevens 150.00 

1036  C.   Morton   Stewart 50.00 

1020  G.  A.  Stewart 45.00 

746  Gustav  L.  Stewart 200.00 

981  Hyland  P.   Stewart 100.00 

983  Hyland  P.  Stewart,  Jr 25.00 

747  Redmond   C.   Stewart 50.00 

1261  W.  Donnell  Stewart 15.00 

1120  W.  Plunkett  Stewart 200.00 

982  Warren  A.  Stewart 25.00 

666  Chas.  M.  &  Fred  P.  Stieff 150.00 

418  Clarence   Stone 75.00 

1185  Miss  Ellen  A.  Stone 75.00 

384  Harvey  B.   Stone 50.00 

113  John  T.  Stone 1,000.00 

1372  W.  A.  Stowell    (E) 50.00 

944  Mrs.  Thos.  P.  Stran 10,000.00 
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412  Wm.  R.   Straughn 

712  P.   G.   Straus 

493  Theo.  E.  Straus   (1894) 

1080  G.  D.  Strayer 

1170  D.  Corbin  Streett 

1277  E.  H.  Strickler  (1894) 

650  E.  R.  Strobel 

1334  John   C.   Strott 

353  Strouse  &  Bros 

906  Elliott    Strouse 

1160  Jerome    Strouse 

892  Solomon  Strouse 

724  Elliott  Sumner 

286  "The  Baltimore  Sun" 

594  Alan  C.  Sutton 

127  Sutton,  Strother  &  Co 

716  Channing  E.   Sweitzer 

519  Walter  B.  Swindell 

520  Walter  B.  Swindell,  Jr 

698  P.  L.  Sykes 

63  Thos.  H.  Symington 

1031  Wm.  Stuart  Symington,  Jr 

1326  Miss  Alice  Weld  Tallant 

80  A.  H.  Taylor 

498  Frank  J.  Taylor  (1894) 

394  Jonathan  K.  Taylor 

976  D.  H.  Tennent 

718  Benj.   T.  Terry 

850  W.   S.  Thayer 

854  E.  Griswold  Thelin 

65  DeCourcy  W.  Thorn 

489  J.  Pembroke  Thorn   (1894) 

89  Mrs.  J.  P.  Thorn 

229  Wm.  Taylor  Thorn  (A) 

537  Douglas  H.  Thomas,  Jr 

557  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Douglas  H.  Thomas 

142  H.   M.    Thomas 

398  John   C.    Thomas 

151  J.  Hanson  Thomas 

591  Thomas  &  Thompson  Co 

913  E.  B.  Thompson 

208  H.   I.  Thomsen 

610  John    J.   Thomsen 

1404  Frank  Thorp,  Jr 


Amount 
100.00 

50.00 
150.00 
100.00 

30.00 
100.00 

75.00 

10.00 
500.00 

25.00 
100.00 

50.00 

50.00 
1,000.00 

25.00 
200.00 

30.00 
250.00 
250.00 

50.00 
5,000.00 

75.00 

12.00 
500.00 
200.00 
1,000.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
1,000.00 
300.00 
500.00 

25.00 
500.00 
1,500.00 
300.00 
100.00 
250.00 
100.00 
1.00 
100.00 
125.00 
100.00 
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362  Miss  Alice  T.  Tiffany 100.00 

363  Geo.  P.  Tiffany 100.00 

198  Herbert   T.   Tiffany 200.00 

706  Richd.   L.   Tilghman 50.00 

1374  H.  A.  Todd   (E) 101.11 

1081  Harry  K.  Tootle 300.00 

1336  C.  Burnet  Torsch 250.00 

131  Chas.  H.  Torsch 1,000.00 

818  Edw.   L.   Torsch 500.00 

277  Fredk.  A.  Torsch 500.00 

1223  Geo.  W.  Townsend 5.00 

1399  Miss  Catherine  H.  Travis 15.00 

1077  Henry   E.   Treide 150.00 

581  Francis  B.  Trudeau 5.00 

484  Geo.  H.  Trull    (1894) 30.00 

181  W.  Burns  Trundle 200.00 

1349  Fredk.  Tupper,  Jr 75.00 

777  Bayard    Turnbull 150.00 

871  Edwin  L.  Turnbull 150.00 

171  Harold  J.  Turner 150.00 

660  Benj.    Tuska 1,000.00 

1111  J.  K.  Uhlig 100.00 

1293  H.  M.  Ullmann 75.00 

1209  Jacob  A.  Ulman 250.00 

970  Jos.    N.    Ulman 75.00 

1052  A.  J.  Underhill 75.00 

1269  August   Upshur 15.00 

1136  R.  A.  Urquhart 100.00 

1272  W.  B.  Usilton,  Jr.   (1894) 10.00 

338  Murray   Vandiver 100.00 

1083  J.  DeL.  VerPlanck 100.00 

280  J.  M.  Vincent  (A) 150.00 

146  Saml.  Appold  Von  Riesen 100.00 

979  H.  M.  Wagner,  Jr 100.00 

408  I.  Chandler  Walker 150.00 

1115  Henry  Walters 15,000.00 

527  S.   L.   Ware    (A) 25.00 

26  Edwin  Warfield 500.00 

681  F.  Howard  Warfield 75.00 

1190  Louis  M.  Warfield 45.00 

35  B.  H.  Waring 500.00 

541  J.  M.  S.  Waring 50.00 

1390  F.  M.  Warren    (E) 250.00 

1122  Mortimer   Warren 45.00 
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459  Francis  E.  Waters 1,000.00 

968  Miss  Mary  E.  Waters 100.00 

861  F.  G.  Watson 5.00 

206  Miss  Helen  Watson 25.00 

468  E.  Wattenscheidt 10.00 

1191  Stephen   H.    Watts 150.00 

70  Chas.  A.  Webb 500.00 

1321  Edmund   J.   Webb 100.00 

1217  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Webb 100.00 

1351  Stephen  B.  Weeks  (A) 50.00 

708  Paul  Wegefarth 60.00 

1288  David  E.  Weglein 30.00 

604  August  Wehr 100.00 

1302  Geo.  F.  Weida 45.00 

869  Henry  S.  West 150.00 

1125  J.  M.  West 25.00 

529  Wm.  G.  Wetherall 100.00 

145  Wm.  A.  Wetzel   (A) 150.00 

837  W.  O.  Weyforth,  Jr 15.00 

960  Mrs.  Everett  P.  Wheeler 5,000.00 

25  Jere  H.  Wheelwright 2,500.00 

473  Thos.  A.  Whelan 100.00 

649  H.  A.  Whitaker 30.00 

10  Francis  A.  White 5,000.00 

555  Mrs.  Francis  White 500.00 

619  John  White 100.00 

8  Miles  White,  Jr 35,000.00 

9  Richard  J.  White 15,000.00 

748  John  B.  Whitehead,  Jr 100.00 

834  Geo.  Whitelock   (E) 500.00 

220  Andrew  H.  Whitridge 500.00 

64  Morris  Whitridge 500.00 

121  Wm.  Whitridge 500.00 

496  Pere  L.  Wickes   (1894) 75.00 

282  H.  H.  Wiegand 200.00 

446  Bernard  Wiesenfeld 100.00 

248  J.  F.  Wiessner  &  Sons  Brewing  Company 500.00 

956  John  H.  Wight 300.00 

1193  O.  B.  Wight 100.00 

1391  J.   R.   Wightman    (E) 150.00 

423  H.B.Wilcox 500.00 

812  Wiley-Homer  Lumber  Co 25.00 

598  L.  W.  Wilhelm 100.00 

1264  Theo.  S.  Will 15.00 

1440  Miss  Clara  Williams 5.00 
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Fledge  No.  Name  Amoi.nt 

1056     Dudley  Williams 50.00 

631     Mrs.  Geo.  Huntington  Williams  (Geology) 200.00 

162    Henry  Williams 250.00 

448     J.  Whitridge  Williams 1,250.00 

705     R.  C.  Williams 100.00 

1439     Wm.  Whitridge  Williams 50.00 

914    Williams  &  Wilkins  Co 150.00 

1084     Luther  M.  R.  Willis 1,000.00 

228     Wm.  F.  Willoughby  (A) 100.00 

122     W.  W.  Willoughby  (A) 500.00 

268     Miss  Adelaide  S.  Wilson 300.00 

169     H.  L.  Wilson   (G) 150.00 

530     H.V.Wilson 100.00 

267     J.  Appleton  Wilson 200.00 

937    John  K.  Wilson 100.00 

239     Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Wilson 5,000.00 

1283     Henry   F.   Wingert 350.00 

1282     Wm.    Wingert    (1894) 350.00 

176     Chas.  K.  Winne,  Jr 100.00 

792    Wm.  H.  Witte 5.00 

380     S.  Wolman 15.00 

416     G.   H.   Woltereck 100.00 

1255     Woman's  Club  of  Cambridge 11.00 

1373     Mrs.  C.  A.  Wood  (E) 1,000.00 

772     Fredk.  W.  Wood 500.00 

1298     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood 150.00 

1354     Stuart  Wood    (E) 100.00 

435     Jas.  Woodall   150.00 

1141    Alan  C.  Woods 30.00 

727  Hiram  Woods,  Alan  C.  Woods,  and  Helen  Woods 

Levering   300.00 

694     J.  Purdon  Wright 50.00 

411     Lawrence  C.  Wroth 100.00 

888     P.  Wroth,  Jr 75.00 

55     J.  B.  Noel  Wyatt 1,000.00 

361     Miss  Marian  B.  Wyatt 100.00 

188     Douglas  M.  Wylie 250.00 

710     H.  Boyd  Wylie 500.00 

164     J.   L.   Yates 150.00 

1082     Alex.  Yearley,  3rd 150.00 

219    Louis  F.  Young 500.00 

553    Robt.   E.   Zeigler 25.00 

1353     Thornton  W.  Zeigler 5.00 

1095     E.   G.   Zies 45.00 

Total $943,177.11 
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COMMEMORATION  DAY 

FEBRUARY  22,  1912 


PUBLIC   EXERCISES 

The  thirty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  celebrated  Thursday,  February  22,  1912,  with 
public  exercises  in  McCoy  Hall,  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Grose, 
pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  ora- 
i  tor  of  the  day  was  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  spoke  of  George  Washington  in  biography,  fiction, 
the  drama,  and  verse.  The  address  is  printed  in  subse- 
quent pages  of  this  Circular. 

Mr.  George  Whitelock,  on  behalf  of  the  executors  of  the 
late  Professor  A.  Marshall  Elliott,  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity a  portrait  of  Professor  Elliott,  to  be  hung  in  the 
Romance  Seminary  Room.    His  remarks  were  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees: The  executors  of  Professor  A.  Marshall  Elliott  pre- 
sent today  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  fulfillment 
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of  the  directions  of  his  will,  the  portrait  of  himself  which 
is  destined  for  the  Seminary  Room  of  the  department  of 
Romance  Languages. 

"Dr.  Elliott  entered  the  first  faculty  of  the  University. 
He  continued  in  its  loyal  service  for  the  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. Following  graduation  from  Harvard  College,  he 
had  spent  eight  years  at  European  centres  of  learning- 
years  of  highly  assimilative  study,  extensive  foreign  travel 
and  liberalizing  experience.  They  completed  unusual 
preparation  for  his  subsequent  career.  His  culture  was 
universal.  By  his  energy  and  ability  the  scientific  meth- 
ods introduced  by  him  were  adopted  for  the  study  of 
modern  tongues  which  ndw  prevail  throughout  America, 
and  such  studies  have  been  advanced  to  first  academic 
rank.  The  path  blazed  by  him  a  generation  ago  is  the 
open  highway  of  scholars. 

"Dr.  Elliott  knew  that  scholarship  is  sustained  only  by 
aggressive  research  and  constant  re-examination.  He  ac- 
cepted the  results  of  honest  and  accurate  investigation, 
whether  they  confirmed  an  old  truth  or  revealed  the  new. 
Possessing  profound  knowledge  without  pedantry,  he  had 
keen  perception  and  the  intuitive  quality  of  sympathetic 
instruction.  Those  who  saw  it  can  never  forget  the  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  with  which  he  labored.  The  man  was 
manifest  in  the  spirit  of  his  work,  and  no  student  failed 
to  catch  the  uplift  of  that  wonderful  spirit. 

"To  this  University  Mr.  Elliott  gave,  as  I  have  said,  a 
devoted  life-service.  And  by  his  will  he  has  bequeathed  to 
it  an  exceptional  library  of  philological  books,  a  fund  to 
establish  a  scholarship,  the  decoration  conferred  on  him 
by  the  French  Republic,  and  the  portrait  painted  by  Mis- 
Florence  Mackubin,  which,  in  his  name,  the  executors 
present  today — the  last  of  his  gifts  to  be  delivered. 

"Inadequate,  at  best,  Mr.  President,  is  the  tribute  whicl 
we  can  pay  to  such  a  teacher  of  teachers.  The  beautifu 
harmony  of  his  co-workers  is,  as  you  have  yourself  statec 
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on  another  occasion,  an  inestimable  legacy  from  him  to 
the  University.  To  them  this  portrait  will  be  a  tender 
memory, — to  future  students  may  it  be  an  inspiration  and 
an  emblem  of  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  scholarship." 

Dr.  Welch  presented  Dr.  Mitchell  as  a  candidate  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Trustees,  the  degree  was  conferred  by  Presi- 
dent Kemsen.     Dr.  Welch  said : 

uMr.  President:  In  behalf  of  the  Academic  Council,  I 
have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Dr.  Silas  Weir  Mitchell,  full  of  honors 
and  full  of  years,  to  whom  as  physician  and  as  man  of 
letters  we  pay  a  double  homage. 

"For  over  half  a  century  he  has  continued  to  enrich 
medical  science  with  important  contributions,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  neurology  and  of  physiology.  By  singu- 
larly fertile  suggestions  and  influence  and  advice  he  has 
stimulated  many  others  to  scientific  discovery  and  high 
achievement,  and  as  the  skilful  and  beloved  physician 
and  consultant  he  has  attained  the  highest  success  and 
undisputed  professional  leadership  and  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  multitudes. 

"Especially  do  we  of  the  medical  faculty  and  all  the 
medical  graduates  of  this  University  rejoice  that  this 
worthy  representative  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  profes- 
sion, whose  name  is  written  large  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can medicine,  is  now  to  be  enrolled,  honoris  causa,  among 
the  laureates  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

"But  we  of  the  medical  guild  cannot  claim  him  as  all 
our  own.  Gifts  of  the  imagination,  although  an  endow- 
ment of  the  highest  order  of  scientific  mind,  have  rarely 
led  to  such  a  combination  of  successful  achievements 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  science,  poetry  and  fiction 
as  is  exemplified  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  whose  writings  have 
been  a  source  of  delight  to  many  readers,  and  whose  un- 
impaired freshness  and  vigor  of  thought  and  width  of 
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interests,  gayety  of  mood  and  charm  of  style  and  person- 
ality, at  four  score  years  and  three,  have  been  so  marvel- 
ously  manifested  for  our  instruction  and  pleasure  here 
today. 

"I  esteem  it,  Mr.  President,  a  high  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  be  designated  to  present  to  you  the  famous  physi- 
cian, the  distinguished  man  of  science,  the  charming 
writer,  and,  I  may  add,  the  true  and  high-minded  gentle- 
man, Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell." 

President  Kemsen  made  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  University,  the  plans  for  a  re- 
moval to  the  new  site,  and  the  proposed  school  of  tech- 
nology.    His  remarks  were,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

"The  University  has  never  done  better  work  than  it  is 
doing  today,  and  in  this  I  include  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents. As  to  the  movement  to  Homewood,  which  inter- 
ests you,  I  will  say  that  new  plans  have  just  been  prepared 
by  the  advisory  board  of  architects  and  will  shortly  be 
presented  to  the  trustees  for  approval.  I  believe  that  we 
are  now  on  the  right  track  and  that  everybody  will  be 
pleased.  I  think  I  can  safely  predict  that  building  oper- 
ations will  begin  before  summer. 

"As  to  the  School  of  Technology,  about  Avhich  so  much 
has  been  printed,  I  refer  you  to  the  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Endowment  and  Extension  Fund  Committee  a 
year  ago,  which  suggested  a  school  of  this  character  as 
one  of  the  needs  of  the  University.  Last  fall  we  were 
asked  if  we  were  willing  to  take  up  the  work  if  the  State 
would  provide  the  funds,  and  our  reply  was  that  we 
should  be  glad  to  do  so." 

He  also  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had 
complied  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  this  University,  and  that  the  Trustees 
had  signified  their  approval  of  the  conferring  of  the 
degree : 
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Charles  Ferdinand  Meyer,  of  Baltimore  County,  Md., 
A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1906.  Subjects:  Phys- 
ics, Physical  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics.  Dissertation: 
On  the  Vibration  of  Telephone  Diaphragms.  Referees  on 
Dissertation:  Professors  Ames  and  Whitehead. 

George  Victor  Schick,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Concordia 
College  (Ind.),  1904.  Subjects:  Hebrew,  Assyrian,  and 
Greek.  Dissertation:  The  Stems  Dum  and  Damdm  in 
Hebrew.  Referees  on  Dissertation:  Professors  Haupt  and 
Johnston  and  Dr.  Poebel. 

Horatio  Elwin  Smith,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt,  A.  B.,  Am- 
herst College,  1908.  Subjects:  French,  Spanish,  and  Ital- 
ian. Dissertation:  The  Literary  Criticism  of  Pierre  Bayle. 
Referees  on  Dissertation:  Professors  Armstrong  and  Ter- 
ra cher,  and  Professor  Ogden,  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Henrico  Medallion,  a  copper 
bas-relief  commemorating  the  foundation  of  a  university 
at  Henrico,  Virginia,  in  1619,  and  offered  to  the  University 
every  second  year  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
Chapter  I,  had  been  awarded  for  1912  to  Edward  Ray- 
mond Turner  (Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins,  1910),  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  recently  published  work  entitled  "The  Negro 
in  Pennsylvania,  1639-1861 ." 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IN  BIOGRAPHY.  FICTION, 
THE  DRAMA,  AND  VERSE 

By  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Last  autumn  I  accepted  with  pleasure  the  offer  of  your 
rarely  given  and  much  coveted  degree.  But,  alas!  the 
sun  of  honor  always  casts  some  shadow.  There  followed 
upon  my  acceptance  a  gentle  request  from  your  President 
that  on  this  occasion  I  would  say  a  few  words.  I  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  my  subject.  But  is  any  man  of  your 
laureati  thus  set  free  on  this  day,  when  a  great  memory 
puts  high  spiritual  meaning  into  your  gift?  I  have  had 
more  than  my  share  of  honors  from  many  lands,  but 
never  before  has  any  come  to  me  on  this  Memorial  Day. 
I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  quite  escape  from  saying 
something  of  George  Washington. 

Some  years  ago  I  stood  on  the  spot  where  he  was  bora, 
and  in  the  pleasant  company  of  several  Baltimore  gentle- 
men. One  of  them,  your  late  lamented  President,  re- 
marked to  me  that  nothing  new  could  be  said  of  the  man 
whose  boyhood  had  been  passed  on  the  fields  and  the 
waters  which  lay  around  us.  I  did  not  fully  agree  with 
him,  and,  indeed,  learned  something  more  about  George 
Washington  before  we  left  the  neighborhood. 

Washington  died  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  14th 
of  December,  1799.  On  his  coffin  plate  (and  I  suppose  it 
was  common  at  that  time)  was  inscribed  "Surge  ad  adju- 
dicium."  Surely  men  could  say  with  confidence,  "Rise. 
Servant  of  Duty,  weary  of  soul  and  broken  in  body,  rise 
to  the  judgment  of  the  greater  Master."  The  coffin  has 
been  thrice  renewed,  the  silver  plates  changed,  and  one 
of  them  removed  by  the  undertaker  is  now  owned  by  a 
New  York  collector. 
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Although  Washington  died  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
December  the  14th,  the  news  did  not  reach  Philadelphia 
until  the  mail  coach  from  Baltimore  drove  in  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  18th.  This  simple  fact  is  an  indication 
of  the  enormous  change  betwixt  that  day  and  ours.  There 
are,  however,  some  things  which  time  does  not  change. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  that 
December,  the  directors  of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia  were  as  usual  dining  together  after 
their  business  meeting.  The  cloth  was  cleared  away  and 
the  Madeira  placed  on  the  table.  The  president  rose  and, 
using  the  old  English  formula,  said,  aAre  you  all  charged  ? 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Company  will 
rise."  Then  he  said,  "I  give  you  our  toast  today,  the 
Memory  of  Washington."  One  hundred  and  eleven  years 
have  passed  since  this  simple  ceremonial  began,  and  never 
once  at  the  dinners  of  this  company  has  it  been  omitted. 

During  this  long  interval  the  reputation  of  Washing- 
ton has  passed  through  divers  changes.  Some  of  these  I 
propose  to  consider,  and  with  brief  criticism  to  talk  of  the 
Washington  of  the  biographies,  of  fiction,  and  of  verse. 
Some  little  fresh  material  I  am  able  to  add.  In  fact, 
even  yet  every  decade  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  Washing- 
ton. Private  diaries  are  turning  up  now  and  then,  letters 
carefully  treasured  or  long  hidden  by  families,  interest- 
ing, well-supported  traditional  material  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  say  that 
I  have  read  two  privately  printed  books,  as  yet  not  gen- 
erally in  public  libraries  and  long  sedulously  guarded  as 
family  possessions.  These  include  the  private  papers  and 
autobiography  of  Benjamin  Rush,  and  the  letters  of  John 
Adams  to  Rush  after  the  death  of  Washington.  There 
are  also  the  yet  unused  Rush  papers  in  the  Loganian 
Library,  in  Philadelphia. 

It  seems  as  though  nothing  is  ever  entirely  settled,  when 
we  learn  of  late  that  the  question  of  Washington's  ances- 
try has  been  reopened,  with  considerable  probability  of 
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proof  that  he  did  not  come  of  the  Washington*  of  Sul- 
grave,  from  whom  he  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  de- 
scend, but  from  another  remote  branch  of  the  family.  By 
degrees  the  truth  in  regard  to  more  important  matters  is 
coming  to  light.  Men  like  General  Charles  Lee  were  puz- 
zles to  our  early  historians.  Now  we  know,  only  of  recent 
years,  that  he  was  a  traitor  and  had  very  early  sold  him- 
self to  his  old  masters  of  Britain.  The  history  of  civil 
wars  has  many  sad  examples  of  the  peril-breeding  treach- 
ery of  men  high  in  position  like  Arnold  and  Lee.  Let  us 
be  thankful,  with  pride,  that  in  our  great  family  strife 
no  officer  betrayed  his  cause  or  stained  its  record  with 
dishonor.  Believe  me,  that  is  an  unequaled  example  in 
the  history  of  civil  wars. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Washington iana  are  five  hundred 
and  one  titles,  and  this  is  only  up  to  1889.  Before  1800 
there  were  sixteen  brief  biographical  sketches  in  journals. 
About  1804  appeared  the  Life  of  Washington  by  Condie, 
and  another  by  Corry,  being  chiefly  collections  of  Wash- 
ington's public  papers  and  barren  details  of  the  facts  of 
war  and  peace.  Nevertheless,  the  great  name  carried 
them  through  many  editions.  They  are  rather  dreary 
reading.  About  the  year  1800,  the  comic  muse  went  into 
partnership  with  the  muse  of  history,  and  we  had  as  a 
result  the  Weems  Life  of  Washington.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Washington,  and  the  title  page  says  is  "easily 
calculated  to  furnish  a  feast  of  true  Washingtonian  en- 
tertainment and  improvement  both  to  ourselves  and  our 
children."  Not,  however,  until  the  ninth  edition,  ap- 
peared the  important  hatchet  and  the  pious  and  lengthy 
conversation  about  the  creation  of  the  world  between  little 
George  Washington  and  the  paternal  relative  he  addresses 
as  "Pa."  It  would  be  selfish  to  deny  you  a  portion  of 
the  joy  which  my  first  reading  of  Weems  gave  me.  Chap- 
ter II  begins: 

"To  this  day  numbers  of  good  Christians  can  hardly 
find  faith  to  believe  that  Washington  was,  bona  fide,  &  Vir- 
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ginian!  'What!  a  buckskin!'  say  they  with  a  smile, 
'George  Washington  a  buckskin!  Pshaw!  impossible!  he 
was  certainly  an  European.  So  great  a  man  could  never 
have  been  born  in  America  !'  Why,  that's  the  very  prince 
of  reasons  why  he  should  have  been  born  here ! 

"By  the  same  rule,  where  shall  we  look  for  Washing- 
ton, the  greatest  among  men,  but  in  America?  That 
greatest  continent  which,  rising  from  beneath  the  frozen 
pole,  stretches  far  and  wide  to  the  south,  running  almost 
'whole  the  length  of  this  vast  terrene',  and  sustaining  on 
her  ample  sides  the  roaring  shock  of  half  the  watery  globe. 
And  equal  to  its  size  is  the  furniture  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent, where  the  Almighty  has  reared  his  cloud-capt 
mountains,  and  spread  his  sea-like  lakes,  and  poured  his 
mighty  rivers,  and  hurled  down  his  thundering  cataracts 
in  a  style  of  the  sublime,  so  far  superior  to  anything  of 
the  kind  in  the  other  continents  that  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  great  men  and  great  deeds  are  designed  for 
America." 

The  old  familiar  names  for  dwellers  in  certain  States 
are  well-known  survivals,  but  "buckskin"  for  a  Virginian 
has  disappeared. 

Weems'  legends  and  hysterical  style  seem  to  have  been 
to  the  taste  of  a  credulous  public.  The  book  has  been  re- 
printed some  thirty  times,  and  is  responsible  for  what 
Charles  Francis  Adams  calls  the  "Weemsian"  era  of 
Washington  biography. 

In  1804  appeared  the  Life  of  George  Washington  by 
John  Marshall,  compiled  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Hon.  Bushrod  Washington,  from  original  papers  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  deceased  relative.  This  gentle- 
man may  or  may  not  have  taken  part  in  the  biography; 
he  probably  did  not.  He  says  in  the  preface  that  he  en- 
gaged a  gentleman  of  distinguished  talents  to  assist  in 
writing  this  life.  This  was  the  first  competent  biog- 
raphy.    It  remains  an  American  classic. 
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The  youth  of  Washington  has  been  far  better  told  else- 
where, and  although  Marshall  was  an  officer  in  the  great 
war,  he  merely  relates  the  facts  of  that  struggle  as  they 
were  then  imperfectly  known.  When,  however,  he  comes 
to  our  political  history,  the  mental  qualities  of  the  future 
great  jurist  are  seen  in  his  masterly  review  of  Washing- 
ton's two  administrations  and  in  the  commentary  on  in- 
ternational law  and  constitutional  questions.  Biogra- 
phies are  sometimes  unconscious  revelations  of  the  mental 
outfit  of  the  writer.  The  remark  applies  to  this  book, 
where  the  lucid  thought  of  a  master  of  the  law  is  ex- 
pressed in  straightforward  and  simple  style.  The  second 
edition  carried  the  title  he  had  won  of  Chief  Justice. 

The  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  in  1807,  found,  I  know  not 
why,  the  need  for  an  authentic  biography,  and  he,  too,  was 
carried  along  by  Washington's  fame  through  many  edi 
tions,  and  was,  like  David  Ramsay,  of  South  Carolina, 
more  or  less  popular,  until  at  last  they  passed  with  others 
into  the  limbo  of  forgotten  things. 

In  1837,  Sparks'  publication  of  the  "Life,  Letters  and 
Official  and  Private  Papers  of  Washington''  opened  a  fer- 
tile field  to  the  biographer.  The  collection  is  imperfect, 
and  is  disfigured  (as  is  well  known)  by  impertinent  cor- 
rections of  style  and  spelling.  The  new  material  thus 
offered  was,  however,  understood,  and  was  promptly  used 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Upham,  in  1840,  in  the  form  of  what 
he  called  an  "autobiography",  where,  he  says,  he  simply 
allows  letters,  diaries,  etc.,  to  tell  the  great  story,  with 
as  little  comment  as  he  thought  needed.  And  so,  at  last, 
here  and  in  Marshall,  the  mythical  period  begins  to  pass 
away  and  the  "hatchet"  remains  only  as  crude  material 
for  irreverent  jests.  Upham's  book  was  promptly  sup- 
pressed as  an  infringement  of  Sparks'  copyright,  but  it 
was  reprinted  in  London.  Sparks  has  now  been  displaced 
by  Ford's  fourteen  volumes  of  the  "Writings  of  George 
Washington." 
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There  are  other  lives  which  we  can  afford  to  pass  over, 
until  we  come  upon  a  book  devoted  largely  to  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  the  wife  and  mother  of  Washington. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  from  what  we  know,  that  the 
home  life  of  Washington  was  as  tranquil  and  contented 
as  we  could  desire  it  to  have  been.  There  is  preserved 
but  one  letter,  an  early  one,  to  Mrs.  Washington,  when, 
having  accepted  command  of  the  army,  her  husband  ten- 
derly breaks  the  news  to  her.  That  sensible  woman  burned 
all  his  letters,  and  no  one  now  regrets  what  may  very 
likely  have  been  done  by  his  desire.  If  Washington  had 
kept  no  copies  of  the  letters  written  by  him  to  that  rather 
difficult  old  lady,  his  mother,  it  would  have  left  us  some 
addition  to  what  I  may  call  our  negative  happiness.  There 
were  certain  things  in  his  family  relations  which  need- 
lessly tormented  his  great  soul,  but  perhaps  nothing  gave 
him  more  pain  than  the  necessity  which  he  seems  to  have 
felt  of  saying  things  to  his  mother  for  which  there  should 
never  have  been  any  need.  She  was  at  least  the  mother  of 
Washington;  that  title  should  suffice;  nor  was  it  well  to 
idealize  in  biography  the  simple  life  of  a  woman  which 
had  little  to  attract  and  something  to  regret. 

Washington  Irving's  biography  of  his  name-father  ap 
peared  in  1855.  It  is  delightful  reading,  and  in  company 
with  the  charm  of  his  style,  humor  and  well-bred  genial 
nature,  the  want  of  accuracy  and  of  large  historic  appre- 
ciations is  forgotten  or  forgiven.  It  is  deceitfully  agree- 
able reading,  and  remains  a  classic. 

Even  the  war  of  the  '60s  did  not  stop  the  biographers. 
Keprints  appeared,  Sunday  school  lives,  various  lives  in 
Latin  and  Greek  for  use  in  colleges,  translations  into 
German  and  other  languages,  and  again  we  have  our 
friend  Weems  in  1884,  in  the  thirtieth  edition,  with  the 
•'hatchet". 

I  immensely  dislike  the  "lives"  of  men  labeled  the  "true 
life"  of  this  or  that  person.  There  is  sure  to  be  in  these 
books  a  good  deal  of  personal  interest,  and  perhaps  rather 
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too  much  of  the  kind  of  detail  which  is  dear  to  the  mind 
of  the  newspaper  reporter. 

It  is  a  relief  to  the  student  of  biography  when  we  come 
upon  the  thoughtful  studies  of  Washington  by  Sidney 
Fisher,  Norman  Hapgood,  and  the  very  admirable  Life  of 
Washington  by  Cabot  Lodge.  The  political  history  has 
again  found  competent  commentators.  As  the  whole 
noble  story  is  fitly  told,  the  great  figure  becomes  more 
human,  more  distinct,  and  we  escape  altogether  from  the 
mythical  Washington  who  haunted  the  pages  of  the 
earlier  histories. 

Of  late  fresh  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  position  of 
Washington  as  a  commander  of  armies.  The  first  really 
valuable  military  criticism  is  to  be  found  in  the  Life  of 
Washington  by  a  soldier,  General  Bradley  Johnson,  of 
Baltimore.  The  campaigns  are  here  made  more  clear, 
and  references  to  the  battles  and  localities  of  the  Civil 
War  give  a  certain  freshness  to  the  story  of  Washington's 
campaigns,  which,  however  indecisive,  fully  justified  his 
early  and  steadily  held  theory  of  how  the  war  with  Eng- 
land was  to  be  conducted.  This  much  of  General  John- 
son's book  makes  clear  the  need  for  some  further  technical 
study  of  the  campaigns  of  the  Revolution,  such  as  we  find 
in  Henderson's  Campaigns  of  Stonewall  Jackson.  At 
present  the  severely  critical  essays  on  Washington's  strat- 
egy by  another  soldier,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  are  caus- 
ing discussion. 

What  is  said  on  this  subject  by  the  general  historians, 
such  as  McMaster  and  Trevelyan,  need  not  detain  us. 
A  British  soldier's  story  of  the  war,  by  Stedman,  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  is  as  valuable  as  any  such  study  in  1794  could 
be,  and  his  large  maps,  though  useful,  are  not  entirely 
accurate.  Almost  as  I  write  appears  a  notable  military 
study  of  the  Revolution  by  Major-General  Francis  V. 
Greene,  some  time  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the 
Civil  War  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  our  best 
book  on  Washington  as  a  soldier. 
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The  well-known  approval  of  Von  Moltfce,  and  the  de- 
cisively favorable  judgments  of  Johnson  and  Greene,  may 
be  taken  for  the  present  as  conclusive  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  George  Washington  among  the  masters  of  the 
art  of  war.  None  of  the  military  historians,  however, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  fact  that  it  was  a  politician  and 
a  great  statesman  who  in  the  midst  of  vast  difficulties 
conducted  the  war  to  a  triumphant  close. 

The  political  or  sectional  views  of  the  biographers  are 
curiously  to  be  observed  in  their  narratives  of  Washing- 
ton's administrations.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  accounts 
of  Edmund  Randolph's  resignation  of  the  Secretaryship 
(>f  State,  brought  about  by  the  strange  incident  of  the 
lost  dispatch  No.  10.  This  episode,  which  so  troubled 
Washington,  is  lightly  considered  by  one,  misunderstood 
by  another,  relegated  to  an  appendix  by  Marshall,  harshly 
and  unfairly  treated  at  times,  and  in  one  case  not  dis- 
cussed at  all.  On  the  whole,  the  political  history  has 
been  well  told. 

Are  we  to  blame  the  face  of  Washington  for  the  failure 
of  the  painter  to  render  for  us  the  Washington  of  history? 
Mr.  John  Sargent  once  said  to  me,  as  we  stood  before  the 
portrait  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  ambassadors,  "There 
are  some  men  I  cannot  portray,  and  some  no  man  can ;  I 
cannot  paint  this  man."  The  pictures  of  Washington 
show  no  traces  of  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox  he  had  in 
Bermuda.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Weems  said  it  only  improved  his 
appearance.  The  long  accepted  portraits  all  lack  the 
gathered  brow  of  thought,  nor  is  there  in  the  full  face  the 
expressive  wrinkles  which  a  great  career  usually  writes 
on  the  features  of  a  master  of  men.  I  never  yet  saw  a 
Stuart  portrait  of  anyone  which  conveyed  a  strong  sense 
of  character.  He  painted;  he  did  not  portray.  The  ex- 
pressionless stolidity  of  his  Washingtons  has  often  made 
me  wonder  what  the  smiling  face  would  have  been.  The 
side  face  by  Sharpless  is  expressive  of  masculine  vigor 
and  of  a  life  of  decisions  grave  with  the  fate  of  an  empire. 
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Another  representation  of  his  profile  is  of  a  later  date 
but  the  strength  of  the  jaw  and  mouth  is  still  seen,  and 
it  is  curiously  interesting  because  of  showing  a  hair  net, 
which  was  worn  to  keep  the  powder  of  the  hair  from  fall- 
ing on  the  velvet  coat.  No  portrait  expresses  the  bigness 
of  the  man.  When  measured  after  death,  he  was  six  feet 
three  and  a  half  inches.  He  weighed  two  hundred  and 
ten  pounds.  There  is  one  pleasing  portrait,  a  miniature 
by  Sharpless.  The  face  is  faintly  smiling.  I  have  seen  a 
print  from  it,  and  should  like  to  see  the  original,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Custis  family. 

The  little  we  know  of  Washington's  father  makes  it 
plain  that  his  son  got  from  him  his  moral  build  and  tem- 
per. A  cherished  belief  is  that  he  resembled  his  mother 
in  appearance,  but  the  only  Washington  I  ever  saw  who 
looked  like  George  was  descended  from  his  elder  half- 
brother  Augustine.  The  inference  is  obvious.  No  biog- 
rapher states  whence  he  got  the  name  George.  I  have 
humorous  joy  in  my  belief  that  he  was  called  for  that 
second  George,  whose  grandson  he  was  to  trouble  so 
greatly. 

I  know  of  but  one  adequate  account  of  his  face  and  con- 
versation in  an  easy  social  hour.  The  actor  Bernard  has 
left  us  this  vivid  picture,  and  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
general  notice.     This  Boswell  of  an  hour  says : 

"In  conversation  his  face  had  not  much  variety  of  ex- 
pression. A  look  of  thoughtfulness  was  given  by  the 
compression  of  the  mouth  and  the  indentations  of  the 
brow,  suggesting  an  habitual  conflict  with,  and  mastery 
over,  passion,  which  did  not  seem  so  much  to  disdain  a 
sympathy  with  trivialities  as  to  be  incapable  of  denoting 
them.  Nor  had  his  voice,  so  far  as  I  could  discover  in 
our  quiet  talk,  much  change  or  richness  of  intonation,  but 
he  always  spoke  with  earnestness,  and  his  eyes  burned 
with  a  steady  fire  which  no  one  could  mistake  for  mere 
affability;  they  were  one  grand  expression  of  the  well- 
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known  line,  'I  am  a  man,  and  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns humanity.' " 

"When/'  adds  Bernard,  "I  remarked  that  some  of  his 
observations  were  flattering  to  Great  Britain,  my  coun- 
try, he  replied,  with  great  good  humor,  'Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Ber- 
nard, but  I  consider  your  country  the  cradle  of  free  prin- 
ciples, not  their  arm  chair/  Speaking  of  slaves,  he  said, 
They  were  bequeathed  to  us  by  Europeans,  and  time  and 
education  alone  can  change  them;  an  event,  sir,  which, 
you  may  believe  me,  no  man  desires  more  heartily  than  I 
do.  Not  only  do  I  pray  for  it,  on  the  score  of  human  dig- 
nity, but  I  can  already  foresee  that  nothing  but  the  root- 
ing out  of  slavery  can  perpetuate  the  existence  of  our 
Union,  by  consolidating  it  in  a  common  bond  of  prin- 
ciple.' " 

This  is  a  rather  startling  announcement  and  prompts 
me  to  add  another  as  illustrative  of  what  he  calls,  in  a 
letter,  "foreknowing  things."  By  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774, 
Great  Britain  extended  the  boundary  of  Canada  to  the 
Ohio,  west  to  the  Mississippi,  and  north  to  the  Lakes. 
Over  this  vast  area  the  Church  of  Kome  was  to  exercise 
authority  and  enjoy  privileges  given  to  her  with  political 
prudence  when  Quebec  fell  and  denied  to  English  Koman 
Catholics  of  that  day.  This  folly  added  a  more  real  griev- 
ance to  those  of  which  the  northern  colonies  complained. 
When  Lafayette,  assured  of  success,  desired  to  enter  Can- 
ada with  a  French  column,  Washington  declined  to  en- 
courage the  enterprise.  Our  success,  he  thought,  would 
enable  France  to  claim  all  Canada  as  her  share  of  the 
spoils  of  victory.  With  Louisiana  in  her  power  and  her 
posts  on  the  Mississippi,  we  should  for  ever  be  cut  off  from 
the  fertile  West  by  an  alien  people  holding  a  creed  not 
that  of  the  New  England  colonies.  At  another  time  he 
regrets  that  Canada  did  not  join  us ;  for  now,  he  writes, 
she  will  always  be  a  trouble  and  sometimes  a  danger. 

Washington  has  been,  of  course,  a  tempting  subject  for 
the  novelist.     There  is,  however,  an  adage  applicative  to 
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certain  authors  of  fiction  who  rush  in  where  the  angels 
of  historical  truth  are  fearful  of  treading.  I  state  it  gen- 
tly, being  disinclined  to  suicidal  verdicts.  I  hold,  how- 
ever, the  belief  that  great  historical  characters  are  in  fic- 
tion to  be  used  as  the  influential  fates  of  the  fictitious 
personages,  and  never  as  the  constantly  present  heroes  of 
the  novel.  Too  much  is  known  of  great  historical  per- 
sonages to  enable  the  most  skilful  to  so  depict  them  in 
a  novel  as  to  prevent  the  reader  from  being  disillusioned 
by  meeting  the  contradictions  of  well-known  facts.  All 
such  large  use  of  Washington  has  failed.  A  remarkable 
example  of  the  completeness  of  this  failure  is  to  be  seen 
in  Cooper's  "Spy."  Still  more  artificial  is  Thackeray's 
effort  to  delineate  Washington  as  a  young  man,  nor  is 
the  colonial  setting  in  which  he  is  placed  any  more  fortu- 
nate, whereas  when  Thackeray  returns  in  his  book  to 
England,  he  is  once  more  the  Thackeray  of  "Esmond."  I 
could  not  understand  this  until  I  learned  of  a  little  inci- 
dent, which  is  worth  record : 

Mr.  Motley,  the  historian,  seeing  Thackeray  at  work  in 
the  British  Museum,  said  to  him,  "What  are  you  doing 
now?"  He  replied,  "I  have  written  a  novel  of  your  coun- 
try called  'The  Virginians,'  and  I  am  now  putting  in  the 
local  color."  He  may  have  said  "atmosphere,"  but  the 
story  is  true.  No  more  unfortunate  method  could  have 
been  devised. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  notable  effort  to  make 
Washington  a  constant  and  very  prominent  personage  in 
a  novel.  In  fact,  he  was  a  figure  calculated  to  make  the 
most  conceited  novelist  doubtful  of  his  own  powers. 

The  poets  have  hardly  fared  better,  and  have  seemed  to 
mistrust  the  great  President  as  a  subject  of  verse.  There 
is  a  long  ode  by  Kobert  Burns,  addressed  to  Washington. 
On  lately  seeing  the  original  manuscript,  I  perceived  that 
when  written  the  verses  were  not  intended  for  him,  but 
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were  afterwards  altered  by  being  addressed  to  Washing- 
ton.    The  original  version  has  no  heading,  and  runs  thus : 

No  Spartan  tube,  no  Attic  shell, 

No  lyre  Aeolian  I  awake: 
'Tis  Liberty's  bold  note  I  swell: 

Thy  harp,  Hibernia,  let  me  take! 

See  gathering  thousands,  while  I  sing, 
A  broken  chain  exulting  bring 
And  dash  it  in  a  tyrant's  face! 
And  prompt  his  recollecting  thought, 
How  dear,  how  much  too  dear  Hibernia  bought 
His  upstart,  friend-forgetting  race. 
A  Despot's  loudest  insults  braved, 
They  shout,  a  People  freed!     They  hail,  a  Nation  saved! 

They  were  altered  to  read : 

No  Spartan  tube,  no  Attic  shell, 

No  lyre  Aeolian  I  awake. 
'Tis  Liberty's  bold  note  I  swell: 

Thy  harp,  Columbia,  let  me  take! 

See  gathering  thousands,  while  I  sing, 
A  broken  chain,  exulting,  bring, 

And  dash  it  in  a  tyrant's  face, 
And  dare  him  to  his  very  beard, 
And  tell  him  he  no  more  is  feared, 

No  more  the  despot  of  Columbia's  race! 
A  tyrant's  proudest  insults  braved, 
They  shout  a  People  freed!     They  hail  an  Empire  saved! 

Save,  then,  for  the  few  lines  by  Byron  in  "Childe  Har- 
old" and  those  by  Lowell,  the  greater  poets  have  left  him 
alone.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  French  poem  of  consid- 
erable length,  in  1759,  by  M.  Thomas,  in  which  are  cele- 
brated the  fight  at  Fort  Necessity  and  the  supposed  assas- 
sination of  De  Jumonville.  Then,  too,  there  is  an  epic  in 
German,  which  I  have  been  happily  prevented  from  seeing. 
More  curiously  interesting  are  some  lines  written  by 
Thomas  Moore.  They  are  to  be  found  in  a  not  very  deco- 
rous book  of  verse  printed  in  Philadelphia  about  1806: 
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Epistle  VII,  to  Thomas  Hu.mk,  Esq.,  II  D. 

But,  hush!  observe  that  little  mount  of  pines, 
Where  the  breeze  murmurs  and  the  fire-fly  shines, 
There  let  thy  fancy  raise,  in  bold  relief, 
The  sculptur'd  image  of  that  veteran  chief 
Who  lost  the  rebel's  in  the  hero's  name, 
And  stept  o'er  prostrate  loyalty  to  fame; 
Beneath  whose  sword  Columbia's  patriot  train 
Cast  off  their  monarch,  that  their  mob  might  reign! 

How  shall  we  rank  thee  upon  glory's  page? 
Thou  more  than  soldier,  and  just  less  than  sage! 
Too  form'd  for  peace  to  act  a  conqueror's  part, 
Too  train'd  in  camps  to  learn  a  statesman's  art, 
Nature  designed  thee  for  a  hero's  mould, 
But,  ere  she  cast  thee,  let  the  stuff  grow  cold! 

While  warmer  souls  command,  nay  make  their  fate, 
Thy  fate  made  thee,  and  fore'd  thee  to  be  great. 
Yet  Fortune,  who  so  oft,  so  blindly  sheds 
Her  brightest  halo  round  the  weakest  heads, 
Found  thee  undazzled,  tranquil  as  before, 
Proud  to  be  useful,  scorning  to  be  more; 
Less  prompt  at  glory's  than  at  duty's  claim, 
Renown  the  meed,  but  self-applause  the  aim; 
All  thou  hast  been  reflects  less  fame  on  thee, 
Far  less,  than  all  thou  hast  foreborne  to  be! 


The  playwrights  have  been  daring.  There  is  a  queer 
drama  written  by  George  Washington  Custis,  which  ap- 
peared in  1828  and  was  acted  repeatedly  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  It  is  called  "The  Indian  Prophecy."  I 
have  endeavored  in  vain  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  play. 
More  wonderful,  however,  is  the  drama  of  M.  le  Chevalier 
de  Lacode,  Paris,  1813,  entitled  "Les  Keprisailles."  In 
it  figure  Mr.  William  Penn  and  his  daughter  Betti,  the 
hero  being  Captain  Asgill,  of  the  English  Army,  held  as 
a  hostage  by  Washington,  who  also  figures  in  the  play. 
At  the  close  Betti,  the  Quaker  lady,  is  pleading  for  the  life 
of  her  lover,  Captain  Asgill,  whom  Washington,  relent- 
less, has  ordered  to  be  executed.  Then  appears  on  the 
scene  Captain  Lepencott,  for  whom  Asgill  has  been  held 
responsible.  Thereupon  Asgill  is  saved,  and  Washington 
hands  Betti  over  to  him  amid  applause  and  roulment  de 
tambour. 
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Dunlap  wrote  a  tragedy  called  "Andre",  produced  in 
1798.  Arnold  was  then  living.  Washington,  whom  Dun- 
lap  calls  only  "the  General",  appears  in  the  play.  There 
are  later  dramas  about  Arnold  and  Andr6,  in  which 
Washington  does  not  figure.  In  the  centennial  year  of 
our  independence,  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  secure  in 
the  consolations  of  a  philosophy  which  is  proverbial,  put 
forth  "Washington,"  a  drama  in  five  acts.  Arnold  in  this 
play  has  a  sister  Mary,  betrothed  to  AndrS,  and  formerly 
beloved  by  Washington.  Still  more  might  be  said  of  this 
sort  of  trash.  Of  all  the  plays  on  the  subject  of  Arnold's 
treason  and  Andre's  fate,  that  of  William  Dunlap  is  the 
best,  both  as  regards  literature  and  as  a  successful  acting 
drama. 

Thus  so  strangely  have  early  history,  later  fiction  and 
verse  dealt  with  this  imperial  figure.  Of  all  the  fiction 
and  of  all  the  calumnies  about  this  man,  the  most  singu- 
larly without  foundation  is  the  belief  early  held  by  many 
that  he  was  uneducated.  He  was  long  credited  with  the 
defects  concerning  which  Adams  quotes  from  Pickering,  as 
follows : 

uBut  he  (Colonel  Pickering)  dwelt  with  most  delight  on 
Washington's  Ignorance,  Weakness  and  Vanity.  He  was, 
he  said,  so  ignorant  that  he  had  never  read  any  Thing, 
even  on  military  affairs;  he  could  not  write  a  sentence  of 
Grammar,  nor  spell  his  words,  &c,  &c,  &c.  To  this,  writes 
Adams,  I  objected.  I  had  been  in  Congress  with  Wash- 
ington in  1774,  and  in  May  and  part  of  June,  1775,  and 
had  heard  and  read  all  his  Letters  to  Congress  in  1775, 
1776,  1777,  and  had  formed  a  very  different  opinion  of  his 
literary  Talent.  His  Letters  were  well  written  and  well 
spelled.  Pickering  replied,  'He  did  not  write  them;  he 
only  copied  them.'  Who  did  write  them?  'His  Secre- 
taries and  Aids,'  and  I  think  he  mentioned  Reed,  Harri- 
son and  Tilghman." 

In  fact,  there  are  no  more  variously  interesting  letters 
than  those  Ford  has  printed  in  the  fourteen  volumes  of 
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Washington's  writings.  I  have  long  thought  that  a  .se- 
lection from  Washington's  letters  would  make  a  valuable 
school  reader.  There  is,  for  example,  one  delightful  let- 
ter, highly  illustrative  of  his  character,  addressed  to  La- 
fayette the  day  after  he  parted  from  him  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  probably  merely  shook  hands  at  parting,  but 
the  day  after  he  writes:  "I  often  asked  myself,  as  our 
carriages  separated,  whether  that  was  the  last  sight  I 
would  have  of  you?  I  wish  to  say  no,  my  fears  answer 
yes."  It  is  hard,  he  thinks,  and  closes  with  a  lament  for 
the  lost  years  of  youth  and  vigor,  and  then  adds,  "I  will 
not  repine ;  I  have  had  my  day." 

General  Knox  wrote  him  an  angry  letter  concerning 
Washington's  refusal  of  an  appointment  when  war  with 
France  was  threatened.  He  replies,  with  perfect  good 
temper,  "the  charges  made  are  unkind,  and  my  friendship 
is  and  ever  will  be  warm  and  sincere."  This  makes  clear 
what  he  says  more  fully  elsewhere,  that  neither  enmities 
nor  friendships  had  been  allowed  to  affect  his  appoint- 
ments to  office. 

As  an  illustration  of  another  kind,  there  is  a  letter  to 
General  Gates,  with  a  page  of  savage  satire  upon  General 
Conway,  which  will,  I  am  sure,  surprise  anybody  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  range  of  these  letters.  It  is  a  piece 
of  sharp,  stinging  English,  sarcastic  and  well  deserved. 

This  curious  form  of  slander  pursued  him  long  after  his 
death,  when  Rush  and  John  Adams  in  letters  (some  of 
them  as  yet  unpublished  and  some  privately  printed) 
picked  the  great  man  to  pieces.  Adams  speaks  of  him  in 
a  patronizing  fashion  as  "not  altogether  illiterate,  but  as 
being  entirely  too  unlearned  for  his  great  office." 

The  intense  hostility  with  which  Washington's  federal- 
ist views  were  regarded  by  men  of  the  type  of  John  Adams 
is  perhaps  best  and  finally  shown  in  one  of  the  letters  I 
have  spoken  of  as  not  yet  being  public  property.  Writing 
to  Rush  in  February,  1808,  John  Adams  says : 
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"I  told  Mr.  Powell,  of  Virginia,  at  my  own  table,  that 
if  that  bill  for  a  mausoleum  over  Washington  passed  Con- 
gress, I  should  be  obliged  to  do  the  most  unpopular  act  of 
my  whole  unpopular  life  by  sending  it  back  with  a  nega- 
tive and  reasons.  When  my  parson  leads  singing  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  G.  W.,  your  church  will  add  a  new 
collect  to  the  litany  and  say,  "Sancie  Washington  ora  pro 
nolis." 

In  fact,  no  man  has  been  so  overpraised  at  times,  or  so 
malignantly  insulted  and  misunderstood.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  he  did  not  feel  the  malice  of  some  of 
these  men.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  very  sensitive  person,  like 
other  diffident  people,  and  wrote  of  himself,  "I  am  sensi- 
tive to  everything  that  affects  the  honor  of  a  gentleman." 
The  idea  long  held  of  him  as  a  sternly  resolute  man,  un- 
disturbed by  the  criticisms  of  men,  must  be  set  aside.  In 
fact,  besides  being  sensitive,  he  was  as  regards  some 
things  too  humble  minded.  Had  he  trusted  less  the  deci- 
sions of  councils  of  war,  he  would  have  been  on  the  whole 
better  counseled. 

As  concerns  the  question  of  scholarship  and  reading 
and  the  charge  of  being  illiterate,  I  may  say  that  his 
library  had  nearly  a  thousand  books,  and  that  when  at 
Newburgh  he  ordered  sent  to  him  the  Lives  of  Charles 
XII  and  Louis  XV,  Peter  the  Great,  Turenne,  Vauban, 
Sully,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Goldsmith's  Natural  History  in 
seven  volumes,  Robertson's  America,  Locke  on  the  Under- 
standing, Milden  on  Trees,  Ver tot's  Revolutions  of  Rome 
(if  well  esteemed),  and  he  asks  for  a  catalogue.  I 
think  any  of  us  would  consider  this  formidable  reading 
for  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  in  the  field.  Gen- 
eral Grant's  favorite  reading  while  in  front  of  Petersburg 
was  novels  of  adventure,  and  especially  those  of  Lever. 
To  return  to  Washington  and  this  subject.  In  a  letter 
introducing  to  Lafayette  the  author  of  the  Columbiad, 
Washington  writes: 
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"Mr.  Barlow  is  considered  by  those?  who  arc  good  judges 
to  be  a  genius  of  the  first  magnitude;  and  to  be  one  of 
those  Bards  who  hold  the  keys  of  the  gate  by  which  Pa- 
triots, Sages  and  Heroes  are  admitted  to  immortality. 
Such  are  your  Antient  Bards  who  are  both  the  priests 
and  door-keepers  to  the  temple  of  fame.  And  these,  my 
dear  Marquis,  are  no  vulgar  functions.  Men  of  real  tal- 
ents in  Arms  have  commonly  approved  themselves  patrons 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  friends  to  the  poets,  of  their  own 
as  well  as  former  times.  In  some  instances  by  acting  re- 
ciprocally, heroes  have  made  poets,  and  poets  heroes. 
Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  been  enraptured  with 
the  poems  of  Homer,  and  to  have  lamented  that  he  had  not 
a  rival  muse  to  celebrate  his  actions.  Julius  Caesar  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  highly  cultivated  un- 
derstanding and  taste.  Augustus  was  the  professed  and 
magnificent  rewarder  of  poetical  merit — nor  did  he  lose 
the  return  of  having  his  achievements  immortalized  in 
song.  The  Augustan  Age  is  proverbial  for  intellectual 
refinement  and  elegance  in  composition ;  in  it  the  harvest 
of  laurels  and  bays  was  wonderfully  mingled  together. 
The  age  of  your  Louis  the  fourteenth,  which  produced  a 
multitude  of  great  Poets  and  Captains,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten; nor  will  that  of  Queen  Ann  in  England,  for  the 
same  cause,  ever  cease  to  reflect  a  lustre  upon  the  king- 
dom." 

Here  is  some  suggestion  of  wide  reading,  and  a  queer 
echo  of  the  style  of  the  minor  essays  of  his  day  in  the 
Kambler  and  in  the  Spectator  he  read  when  young.  I 
find  him  in  his  letters  quoting  lines  from  Hamlet,  Othello, 
Pope  and  Addison's  Cato.  Above  all,  I  own  to  a  certain 
joy  in  finding  this  from  Henry  V  in  a  gay  letter  to  a  lady, 
"You  are  the  most  offending  soul  alive" — a  line  rarely 
quoted.  The  quotations  are  never  quite  accurate,  and  that 
makes  me  sure  he  repeated  them  from  memory. 

He  certainly  was  a  man  by  nature  inclined  to  silence, 
like  the  great  masters  of  men,  of  a  reserved  nature,  not 
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without  sense  of  fun,  now  and  then  in  his  letters  rather 
formally  humorous.  Chastelloux  says  he  was  the  most 
diffident  of  men  and  had  no  gift  of  easy  speech.  He  left 
us  none  of  those  phrases  which  live  on  the  lips  of  the 
people.  In  fact,  neither  in  friendship  nor,  I  fancy,  in 
affection  and  love  was  he  very  outspoken  or  demonstra- 
tive; but  turn  to  his  letters  and  see  how  the  great  soul 
unlocks  his  heart  and  confesses  on  white  paper  what  he 
could  not  speak.  It  is  not  a  very  rare  trait  in  strong  na- 
tures. No  doubt  he  had  many  lessons  on  the  value  of 
silence,  and  here  is  an  illustration  of  his  reticence  not  in 
any  biography: 

"On  December  24,  1777,"  says  Rush,  "I  visited  General 
Washington  with  Colonel  Reed  at  his  camp  ten  miles  above 
Bristol  and  four  from  the  Delaware.  He  appeared  much 
depressed  and  lamented  in  affecting  terms  the  ragged  and 
dissolving  state  of  his  army."  Says  Rush,  "I  gave  him  my 
assurance  of  the  disposition  of  Congress  to  support  him, 
and  while  talking* to  him  I  observed  him  play  with  his  pen 
scribbling  upon  small  pieces  of  paper.  One  of  them  by 
accident  fell  upon  the  floor  near  my  feet.  Happening  to 
look  down,  I  was  struck  with  the  inscription  upon  it, 
which  was  'Victory  or  Death.'  " 

On  reading  this  passage  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  sort 
of  flourish  was  not  in  the  line  of  Washington's  character 
at  all,  but  might  have  been  just  one  of  those  habits  of 
scribbling  some  men  are  given  to  when,  seated  at  a  desk, 
they  are  dealing  with  important  matters  for  thought. 

He  said  not  one  word  to  these  two  members  of  Con- 
gress, Rush  and  Reed,  of  his  intention  to  surprise  the  Eng- 
lish at  Trenton  next  day.  "I  have  no  doubt,"  says  Rush, 
"that  he  was  meditating  this  attack,  and  I  learned  later 
the  explanation  of  what  I  had  seen  on  the  fallen  slip  of 
paper,  for  the  sign  and  countersign  of  his  troops  at  the 
surprise  of  Trenton  was  Victory  or  Death."  He  had  been 
writing  the  password  for  his  Generals. 
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It  is  common  to  find  George  Washington  spoken  of  as 
essentially  an  English  squire,  not  in  the  true  sense  an 
American.  Virginia  proudly  claims  him  as  her  child.  He 
had  a  greater  mother,  and  again  and  again  desires  his  offi- 
cers to  forget  that  they  came  from  Virginia  or  Connecti- 
cut, and  only  to  remember  that  they  were  Americans. 
Neither  his  birthplace  nor  his  social  training  affected  his 
policy  nor  his  appointments,  nor  indeed  his  friendships. 
He  was  that  highest  type  of  American — a  Republican 
Aristocrat.  All  his  able  Generals  were  men  of  the  North. 
Most  of  them  were  not  of  his  own  social  class,  and  high 
in  the  peerage  of  his  friendship  were  men  like  Greene  and 
Knox — one  master  of  a  forge,  the  other  a  bookseller  from 
New  England. 

Looking  back  at  this  life,  I  am  surprised  that  he  did 
not  break  down  long  before  he  did.  Hardly  any  of  the 
ordinary  calamities  of  life  were  spared  him.  He  had  no 
child;  he  was  often  in  debt;  twice  he  had  difficulty  (1787) 
in  preventing  the  sheriff  from  distraining  on  his  property 
for  debt;  and  when  first  he  went  as  President  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  had  to  borrow  money  to  enable  him  to  travel. 
At  one  time  he  could  not  pay  his  doctor,  who  was  also  a 
very  dear  friend.  He  sends  him  a  fine  horse  and  fifteen 
pounds  to  aid  in  the  education  of  a  namesake.  How  pleas- 
antly Virginian  this  is !  I  have  one  of  Dr.  Craik's  bills. 
It  was  paid,  I  am  glad  to  say.  There  is  an  item  of  three 
shillings  for  bleeding  his  Excellency.  Family  cares  about 
his  brothers  and  mother  beset  his  life  needlessly,  and  from 
his  boyhood  until  he  retired  from  the  Presidency,  and  even 
later,  there  was  no  time  when  he  was  not  loaded  with  the 
responsibilities  of  war  or  the  equally  wearing  troubles  of 
peace  and  party  strife. 

Of  vigorous  health,  he  was  built  to  endure  trials  of 
mind  and  body.  I  gathered  long  ago  a  medical  history  of 
Washington.  I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  it  in  detail.  He 
suffered  long,  often,  and  painfully  from  pleurisy,  rheuma- 
tism,  malaria,   anthrax,   and   even   from  grave  surgical 
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operations.  None  of  life's  trials  were  spared  him.  How 
did  he  stand  them  ?    What  helped  him  ? 

There  are  those  who  sympathize  with  my  belief  that 
the  amusements  of  a  man's  life  have  something  to  do  with 
preserving  his  intellectual  and  physical  capacity.  When 
I  myself  examine  a  man's  condition  of  health,  I  want  al- 
ways to  know  what  his  amusements  are — if  he  has  learned 
to  play?  Washington  was  fond  of  the  saddle,  fox  hunting 
and  shooting,  keenly  enjoyed  everything  connected  with 
farming,  and,  although  he  raised  tobacco  of  the  best, 
never  himself  used  it  in  any  form.  I  myself  rather  regret 
that  he  had  not  in  some  hour  of  failing  hope  at  Valley 
Forge  or  Morristown  the  comfortable  solace  of  the  lonely 
pipe.  I  was  surprised  and  glad  to  come  upon  the  state- 
ment in  one  of  his  letters  that  on  the  whole  his  life  had 
been  pleasant.  Where  the  pleasure  came  in  might  puzzle 
some  men,  except — but,  ah!  the  splendor  of  the  excep- 
tion— that  this  Promethean  torment  on  the  rock  of  life- 
long duty  left  him  at  the  end  self -approved. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  contentment  with  life  lies  in 
the  recently  contributed  knowledge  of  his  being  a  fisher- 
man. It  seems  to  me  to  suit  the  man.  In  1787,  General 
Washington  stayed  at  Moore  Hall,  near  the  Schuylkill,  in 
order  to  visit  his  old  quarters  at  Valley  Forge.  This 
was  a  well-known  country  seat,  and  is  connected  with  the 
romantic  sequel  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Moore  to  the 
Baron  de  Marbois,  which,  as  Kipling  says,  is  another 
story.  While  staying  at  this  place,  his  diary  records  that 
he  went  afishing  on  July  30  and  July  31,  and  spent  two 
days  fishing.  This  fishing  near  Valley  Forge  was  in 
July,  1787,  but  in  August,  1781,  he  went  to  Trenton  on 
a  fishing  party  with  Mr.  Robert  Morris  and  Mr.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris.  I  amuse  myself  with  the  thought  of  this 
interval  of  peaceful  angling  while  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  still  rolling  on  its  slow  way.  Somebody  should  paint 
these  three  figures  seated  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
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solemnly  fishing.  Or,  was  it  solemn?  I  doubt  it.  After 
all,  there  is  no  time  for  thoughtful  consideration  so  per- 
fect as  when  one  is  fishing,  and  I  have  recalled  to  me  the 
axiom  which  is  said  to  have  conferred  immortal  fame  on  a 
Chinese  philosopher.  It  is  gravely  stated  in  a  book  on 
Chinese  poetry  I  read  years  ago :  Wang  Foo  left  this  price- 
less precept,  that  the  way  to  attain  a  perfect  philosophic 
mind  is  to  sit  all  day  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and  fish 
without  bait. 

It  is  recorded  also  that  the  General  made  an  effort  to 
fish  for  cod,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  evidence  that  he  caught  one  cod. 

Here  is  the  delightful  comment  of  another  great  Prvsi 
dent,  Grover  Cleveland,  on  his  fishing: 

"I  am  much  pleased  to  learn  that  the  only  element  of 
greatness  heretofore  unnoticed  in  the  life  of  Washington 
is  thus  supplied. 

"I  am  a  little  curious  to  know  whether  the  absence  of 
details  as  to  the  result  of  his  fishing  is  owing  to  bad  luck, 
a  lack  of  toleration  of  fish  stories  at  that  time  among  the 
anglers,  or  to  the  fact  that,  even  as  to  the  number  of  fish 
he  caught,  the  Father  of  his  Country  could  not  tell  a  lie." 

What  was  there — to  quote  a  former  utterance  of  my 
own — what  was  there  in  the  man  which  makes  him  stand 
for  us  a  larger  human  figure  than  Hamilton,  John  Adams 
or  Jefferson?  In  some  ways  the  difference  seems  clear. 
His  unselfishness  was  without  a  flaw,  his  sense  of  duty  was 
like  a  religion,  and  he  had  in  perfection  both  moral  and 
physical  courage.  He  who  is  without  fear  is  never  with- 
out hope,  and  his  hopefulness  was  unfailing  and  had  the 
force  of  inspiration  and  the  sustaining  power  of  prophetic 
insight.  Thus,  through  evil  days  and  the  better  ones 
which  justified  his  sagacity,  he  kept  his  path  of  well- 
counseled  statesmanship,  as  a  great  planet  sweeps  through 
its  orbit,  held  to  the  course  long  since  decreed  by  the 
Creator  of  man  and  star. 
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No  warrior  pride  disturbed  his  peace, 
Nor  place,  nor  gain.     He  loved  his  fields, 

His  home,  the  chase,  his  land's  increase, 
The  simple  life  that  nature  yields. 

And  yet  for  us  all  man  could  give 
He  gave,  with  that  which  never  dies, 

The  gift  through  which  great  nations  live, 
The  lifelong  gift  of  sacrifice. 

With  true  humility  he  learned 
The  game  of  war,  the  art  of  rule; 

And,  calmly  patient,  slowly  earned, 
His  competence  in  life's  large  school. 

Well  may  we  honor  him  who  sought 
To  live  with  one  unfailing  aim, 

And  found  at  last,  unasked,  unsought, 
In  duty's  path,  the  jewel,  fame! 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held 
at  the  close  of  the  public  exercises.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Kirby  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  President;  William  S.  Bansemer, 
A.  B.,  Secretary;  Horace  E.  Flack,  Ph.  D.,  Treasurer;  and 
the  following  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee,— Newton  D.  Baker,  W.  Calvin  Chesnut,  Eli  Frank, 
Charles  Morris  Howard,  J.  Pembroke  Thorn,  all  of  whom 
are  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  University. 

The  ballot  for  members  of  the  Alumni  Council,  to 
succeed  those  retiring  in  May,  1912,  resulted  as  follows: 
Charles  M.  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  A.  B., 
J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  M.  D.,  J.  Whitridge  Williams,  A.  B. 
To  succeed  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  resigned,  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Mathews  was  elected  to  serve  till  May,  1913. 

The  Alumni  Council  is  now  constituted  as  follows,  the 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association  being  also  a  member, 
ex  officio: 

Term  expiring  May,  1913 

Edward  B.  Mathews  Joseph  H.  Pratt 

Walter  H.  Page  George  L.  Radcliffe 

Term  expiring  May,  1914 

Thomas  S.  Baker  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr. 

Thomas  R.  Brown  St.  George  L.  Sioussat 

Term  expiring  May,  1915 

Elgin  R.  L.  Gould  J.  Hall  Pleasants 

Allan  McLane  William  F.  Willoughby 

Term  expiring  May,  1916 

Charles  M.  Andrews  J.  H.  Mason  Knox 

Douglas  H.  Gordon  J.  Whitridge  Williams 
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Alumni  Dinner 

There  was  a  large  attendance  in  the  evening  at  the 
annual  banquet  held  at  the  Merchants'  Club.  The  follow- 
ing spoke :  President  Kenisen,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Mr. 
R.  Brent  Keyser,  Mr.  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  Mr.  James 
McC.  Trippe,  Mr.  Ogle  Marbury,  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bos- 
ton, President  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association. 


Telegrams  conveying  greetings  to  the  University  were 
received  from  alumni  at  Atlanta  (the  Georgia  Associa- 
tion) and  at  the  universities  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
North  Carolina. 
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THE  RESIGNATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  REMSEN 


On  the  9th  of  April,  1912,  President  Kemsen  submitted 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  University  a  letter  resigning  his 
office  as  President.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

April  9,  1912. 
R.  Brent  Keyser,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dear  Sir: 

For  some  time  past  it  has  seemed  to  me  best  that  I 
should  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the  University. 
Those  whom  I  have  consulted,  however,  have  urged  me  to 
continue  until  certain  important  things  should  be  accom- 
plished. As  these  have  now  been  accomplished,  I  see  no 
reason  for  further  delay,  and  accordingly  hereby  tender 
my  resignation,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  present 
academic  year. 

I  have  held  the  office  for  eleven  years.  This  covers  a 
fairly  well  defined  period  in  the  history  of  the  University, 
a  period  of  steady  growth,  and  especially  one  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  new  era.  Opportunities  and  responsibilities 
are  now  presenting  themselves,  which,  if  properly  met, 
will  lead  to  larger  and,  in  some  directions,  new  fields  of 
activity  and  usefulness.  In  this  broadening  of  its  work 
the  old  ideals  and  standards  of  the  University  must  be 
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maintained.  We  are  face  to  face  with  new  problems 
which  will  require  wise  consideration  for  many  years  to 
come.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
guide  the  policies  which  are  to  be  inaugurated  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  insure  their  ultimate  success.  I 
therefore  feel  that  they  should  be  entrusted  to  one  having 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  a  long  term  of  service. 

The  Homewood  problem  has  now  reached  the  stage  at 
which  the  actual  construction  of  buildings  must  begin. 
It  is  only  fair  and  wise  that  my  successor,  who  will  be 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  institution  in  the 
future,  should  have  much  to  say  concerning  the  new  ma- 
terial surroundings. 

The  removal  to  the  new  site  will  no  doubt  have  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  collegiate  work.  The  adoption 
of  dormitory  life  will  bring  forward  many  questions  in 
the  solution  of  which  the  new  executive  should  have  a 
voice. 

The  School  of  Technology,  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erous action  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  should  be  guided 
in  its  infancy  by  one  who  can  be  expected  to  guide  it 
until  its  standards  are  firmly  established. 

In  other  fields  of  University  work  new  policies  are 
called  for,  and  these  should  be  determined  by  one  who 
can  look  forward  to  a  long  period  of  activity. 

For  myself,  my  interest  and  devotion  to  scientific  work 
strongly  incline  me  to  return  to  that  life,  a  life  which  I 
abandoned  with  great  regret  and  which  I  have  always 
looked  forward  to  taking  up  again. 

May  I  express  my  sense  of  obligation  to  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  your  hearty 
co-operation  ?    Without  this  my  efforts  would  have  failed 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know  that  so  much  has  beer 
accomplished  by  my  colleagues  along  literary  and  scien 
title  lines  during  the  past  eleven  years.  Their  exampl< 
has  been  of  the  highest  value  to  our  students.  Thei: 
work   has   made  the  University   what  it  is.     My  chie 
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interest  has  been  along  these  lines,  and  I  have  always 
endeavored  to  aid  those  who  were  earnestly  striving  to 
increase  our  intellectual  possessions. 

It  is  also  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  during  my 
administration  the  material  resources  of  the  University 
been  so  generously  added  to  by  its  friends.  Last, 
in  chronological  order,  has  come  the  possibility  of  the 
long-hoped-for  School  of  Technology — a  mark  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Maryland  which  all 
gratefully  appreciate. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  my  loyalty  to  the  institution 
continues  unabated  and  that  any  aid  which  I  can  give 
in  solving  the  present  and  future  problems  is  at  its 
service. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  continued  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  University,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ira  Rem  sen, 

President. 
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To  President  Remsen's  letter  the  Trustees  sent  the  fol- 
lowing reply : 

April  22,  1912. 

President  Remsen. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  the  end  of  eleven  years'  service  of  conspicuous  use- 
fulness as  President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
you  have  indicated  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  your  desire 
to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  expiration 
of  the  present  scholastic  year,  and,  in  your  letter  of  April 
9th,  in  which  you  tender  your  resignation,  you  have 
frankly  and  forcefully  stated  the  reasons  which  impel  you 
to  this  action. 

Much  as  we  regret  to  contemplate  the  severance  of 
relations  which  have  been  characterized  throughout  by 
such  confidence,  respect,  and  good-will,  and  which  have 
gained  for  you  the  affectionate  regard  and  esteem  of 
each  one  of  us,  we  feel  that  we  must  respect  your  wishes 
and,  receiving  your  conclusion  as  final,  must  accept 
your  resignation. 

In  taking  this  action,  we  feel  assured  that  we  shall 
have  your  aid  in  the  important  task  of  securing  your 
successor,  and  we  cannot  but  have  the  most  sincere 
gratification  in  the  expectation  that  your  connection 
with  this  University,  which  goes  back  to  its  earliest 
foundation  and  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  its 
progress  and  renown,  is  not  to  terminate ;  and  that,  while 
you  return  to  the  scientific  pursuits  which  have  always 
appealed  to  you  so  strongly,  and  which  you  gave  up  with 
such  reluctance  to  become  its  President,  we  shall  still 
have  the  benefit  of  your  deep  interest,  your  ripe  wisdom, 
your  sound  judgment,  and  your  broad  experience  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  the  institution  under  our  care 
and  in  meeting  the  problems  which  now  confront  us. 

We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
is  owing  to  you  for  the  absolute  devotion  with  which  you 
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have  served  the  University  during  all  the  years  you  have 
been  its  President,  and  for  the  extent  to  which  the 
maintenance  of  its  ideals  and  standards  has  been  due 
to  your  efforts.  The  marked  advance  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  made  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  State 
in  the  last  decade,  and  which  has  been  so  happily  demon- 
strated lately  by  the  passage  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Technology 
through  the  most  generous  donation  which  Maryland  has 
ever  made  to  higher  education,  is  largely  attributable  to 
your  wise  policy  of  co-operation  in  State  affairs  and  to 
the  great  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by  the  people  of 
this  Commonwealth.  This  is  not,  however,  the  occasion 
to  recount  the  achievements  of  your  administration. 
Our  present  purpose  is  only  to  assure  you  how  fully 
cognizant  we  are  of  what  we  owe  to  you,  of  our  regret 
that  you  are  retiring  from  executive  leadership,  and  of 
our  hope  that  your  life,  free  from  administrative  cares 
and  devoted  to  scientific  work,  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  abundant  happiness  and  prolonged  for  many 
years,  through  all  of  which  we  may  be  privileged  to  con- 
tinue in  the  cherished  enjoyment  of  your  society  and 
friendship. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  N.  Baker,  R.   Brent  Keyser, 

William   H.   Buckler,  Eugene  Levering, 

John   Glenn,    Jr.,  Theodore  Marburg, 

B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  Thomas  J.  Morris, 

Henry   D.   Harlan,  Blanchard  Randall, 

Francis   M.    Jencks,  Miles  White,  Jr. 
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On  the  morning  of  June  11,  1912,  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
met  in  the  Donovan  Eoom  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a 
formal  expression  of  their  feeling  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing retirement  from  office  of  President  Remsen.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Professor 
Gildersleeve,  and  the  order  of  the  exercises  was  as 
follows : 

ADDRESS 

Basil  L.  Gildersleeve 

Francis  White  Professor  of  Greek 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  give  expression  to  the 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
hold  President  Remsen,  and  to  their  regret  at  the  decision 
he  has  reached  to  withdraw  from  the  work  of  his  high 
office,  which  he  has  administered  for  eleven  years  of 
faithful  and  eminent  service.  It  is  a  financial  maxim 
that  it  is  easier  to  make  a  fortune  than  to  hold  one,  and 
in  succeeding  the  great  administrator  who  projected  the 
lines  upon  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
moved  forward  from  the  beginning  and  who  in  so  doing 
inaugurated  a  new  era  of  higher  education  in  America, 
the  second  President  entered  upon  a  task  of  great  and 
increasing  complexity.  The  first  flush  of  the  educational 
experiment  was  over;  other  institutions,  more  largely 
endowed,  had  adopted  the  methods  initiated  here,  and  in 
carrying  out  those  methods  were  aided  by  men  who  had 
received  their  inspiration  and  their  training  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins;  and  although  the  community  had  responded 
with  great  liberality  to  the  call  for  the  means  necessary 
to  advance  a  cause  which  in  the  nature  of  things  must 
advance  or  fail,  the  situation  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  one 
demanding  all  the  high  qualities  of  courage,  patience, 
persistence,  and  all  the  resources  of  a  winning  person- 
ality. Although  our  second  President  had  stood  person- 
ally nearer  to  President  Gilman  than  any  member  of  the 
Faculty  and  had  served  as  his  representative  during  an 
entire  year,  although  he  must  have  felt  that  no  one  of  our 
body  commanded  to  the  same  degree  as  he  did  the  conn- 
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dence  and  affection  of  his  colleagues,  that  in  fact  he  was 
the  only  man  of  our  number  who  in  any  way  met  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation,  still  it  was  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  he  yielded  to  the  representations  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  added  to  the  work  of  the  chair 
which  he  had  made  a  great  centre  of  scientific  research, 
the  exacting  duties  of  a  President — duties  which  became 
more  exacting  as  time  went  on.  And  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  like  his  predecessor,  he  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  conduct  of  important  activities  in  city  and 
State,  so  that  under  his  administration  the  University  has 
become  more  and  more  closely  identified  with  the  interests 
of  fhe  community  in  which  we  live.  Coming  to  Baltimore 
as  a  young  man,  he  has  made  his  life  one  with  the  life  of 
the  city;  and,  by  his  frank  bearing  and  his  cordial  re- 
sponsiveness, has  won  for  himself  and  for  the  University 
which  he  represents  a  hold  upon  the  people  which  no  cal- 
culated diplomacy  could  have  achieved.  The  constitution 
of  the  University,  or  I  should  rather  say  the  tradition 
established  by  our  first  President,  gives  to  each  depart- 
ment a  freedom  of  action  which  secures  the  joy  of  service; 
but  there  must  from  time  to  time  be  an  appeal  to  the 
central  power,  and  in  all  such  cases  we  have  always  had 
ready  access  to  our  chief,  and  have  always  been  met  by 
,  an  honest  effort  on  his  part  to  understand  the  bearings 
of  the  question,  no  matter  how  remote  from  the  immediate 
sphere  of  his  special  province. 

To  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  belongs  the 
privilege  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  work  of  President 
Remsen  as  an  administrator  of  the  external  affairs  of  the 
University.     That  the  inner  life  of  the  University  has 
been   so  fully   maintained,   that  its   pulse   has   beat   so 
steadily  and  strongly  during  the  last  decade,  is  due  in 
thankworthy  measure  to  the  man  who,  a  specialist  him- 
self, had  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  special- 
sts  in  whatever  line  of  activity.     And  we  earnestly  hope 
hat  he  will  long  continue  to   cheer  our  lives   by   his 
>resence  and  forward  our  work  by  the  added  wisdom  of 
lis  experience  as  the  head  of  the  University. 
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The  following  letter,  submitted  by  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Griffin,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Dear, 
of  the  College  Faculty,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and 
later  was  presented  to  President  Remsen : 

Ira  Remsen,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, mindful  of  the  near  approach  of  the  time  at  which 
you  have  determined  to  retire  from  the  office  of  President, 
and  keenly  sensible  of  the  loss  which  each  one  of  them  is 
to  suffer  in  the  terminating  of  a  relation  which  has  been 
so  agreeable  and  so  helpful,  desire  to  make  hearty 
acknowledgment  of  the  impartiality,  kindliness,  and 
courtesy  manifested  in  all  your  official  and  personal  inter- 
course, which  have  won  the  good  will,  and  commanded 
the  loyal  support,  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with 
you;  and  they  desire  also  to  record  their  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  skill,  discretion,  and  efficiency  with  which  yon 
have  administered  your  responsible  trust. 

The  selection  as  the  second  president  of  the  University 
of  one  who  had  participated  in  its  work  from  the  firsl 
was  an  assurance  to  any  who  might  have  misgivings  thai 
the   standards    and    methods    established    by    Presiden 
Gilman  were  not  to  be  suffered  to  lapse  after  his  with 
drawal.     No  one  has  been  more  zealously  devoted  to  th< 
distinctive  ideas  and  purposes  of  this  University  thai 
you  have  been,  and  no  one  has  been  more  alert  to  discen 
and  to  guard  against  anything  that  might  seem  to  ec 
danger  them.     It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  th 
spirit  of  independent  and  productive  research  and  scholai 
ship  was  never  more  dominant  here  than  at  the  presen 
time,  and  it  may  be  said  also  that  the  vitality  with  whic 
the  ideals  and  the  enthusiasms  of  the  early  days  survh 
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in  the  life  of  the  present  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  your 
influence  and  your  example. 

While  emphasizing  the  advancement  of  knowledge  as 
the  highest  function  of  a  learned  foundation,  you  have 
by  no  means  overlooked  the  necessity  of  its  communica- 
tion through  the  ordinary  processes  of  instruction;  you' 
have  not  underestimated  the  gifts  of  the  teacher,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  investigator;  nor  have  you  for- 
gotten that  the  few  rarely  endowed  minds  capable  of 
adding  to  the  intellectual  possessions  and  resources  of 
mankind  must  be  selected  from  a  much  larger  number 
who  have  been  carried  through  the  more  elementary 
stages  of  training.  Your  interest  in  the  teaching  work 
of  the  institution,  which  led  you  to  retain  for  so  many 
years  the  first-year  undergraduate  class  in  chemistry, 
and  which  has  led  you  to  retain,  until  the  present  time, 
your  connection  with  the  advanced  instruction  in  that 
science,  has  been  due,  not  merely  to  your  sense  of  what  an 
institution  of  learning  owes  to  the  community  amid  which 
it  is  placed,  but  even  more  to  your  appreciation  of  the 
inter-relation  between  the  function  of  teaching  and  that 
of  research.  Your  conviction  that  each  of  these  depends 
for  its  highest  efficiency  upon  the  other  has  led  you  to 
maintain  a  just  proportion  and  equilibrium  between 
them.  No  one  can  truthfully  say  that  the  high  ambitions 
of  those  who  would  extend  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge  have  been  discouraged  by  the  withholding  of 
sympathy,  or  thwarted  by  unreasonable  impositions  of 
routine  duty.  Nor  can  it  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
claims  and  needs  of  ordinary  immature  minds  have  been 
sacrificed  in  obedience  to  the  demands,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  attractions,  of  the  more  original  forms  of 
endeavor.  Under  your  direction,  as  under  that  of  your 
predecessor,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  two  in- 
terests are  not  antagonistic,  but  auxiliary,  each  to  the 
other. 
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During  the  years  of  your  administration,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  many  additions  to  the  academic  staff. 
All  will  agree  in  commending  the  pains  which  you  have 
taken  to  ascertain,  in  each  instance,  the  wishes  and  the 
judgment  of  those  most  immediately  concerned,  and  all 
will  agree  that  you  have  fulfilled  this  most  important  of 
all  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  executive  head  of  a 
University  with  conspicuous  wisdom  and  success. 

The  honors  which  you  have  received  from  other  insti- 
tutions, and  at  the  hands  of  your  scientific  brethren,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad ;  the  authoritative  and  widely 
circulated  books  which  you  have  published;  your  editor- 
ship, for  more  than  thirty  years,  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Journal,  founded  by  you  in  1879;  the  many  public 
services  which  you  have  rendered  to  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  member  of  the  School 
Board,  of  the  Sewerage  Commission,  of  the  Good  Roads 
Commission,  and  in  other  important  positions ;  these  dis- 
tinctions have  reflected  credit  upon  the  institution  of 
which  you  have  been  the  representative  and  have  com- 
mended it  to  the  confidence  and  interest  of  the  public  at 
large.  To  you  may  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  the 
increased  readiness  of  the  people  of  the  city  and  State  to 
extend  sympathy  and  aid  to  the  University.  It  may  well 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  you  that  during  your  presi- 
dency the  material  resources  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  have 
been  augmented  by  two  large  funds — one  of  a  million 
dollars  and  one  of  a  million  and  a  quarter — and  by  the 
recent  generous  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  for  the 
founding  of  a  Technological  School,  and  that  the  plans 
for  the  removal  to  Homewood  have  been  so  far  perfected 
that  the  early  realization  of  those  long  cherished  hopes 
is  assured. 

The  University  president  of  our  day,  for  reasons  easily 
understood,  finds  it  difficult  to  maintain  direct  personal 
relations  with  the  student  body.  His  relations  are  with 
the  public,  with  the  Trustees,  and  with  the  Faculty,  but 
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only  remotely  with  those  for  whom  the  institution  pri- 
marily exists.  You  have  constantly  recognized  and 
deeply  regretted  the  disabilities  under  which  you  have 
been  placed  in  this  respect,  and  through  your  natural 
sympathy  with  young  men,  your  social  gifts,  and  your 
happy  faculty  of  public  speech,  have  been  able  largely  to 
overcome  them.  In  an  unusual  degree,  you  possess  the 
respect  and  the  attachment  of  the  students,  graduate  and 
undergraduate. 

This  inadequate  expression  of  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have  served  under  you  should  not  conclude  without  special 
acknowledgment  of  the  generous  hospitality  of  your  home, 
and  without  extending  to  Mrs.  Remsen,  as  well  as  to  you, 
tbe  grateful  appreciation  of  those  who  have  been  so  often 
welcomed  within  its  walls. 

If  this  were  a  parting;  it  would  be  a  sad  one.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  feel  assured  that  the  University  to  which  you 
have  given  so  many  years  of  your  life  will  continue  to 
enjoy,  not  only  your  personal  presence,  but  your  active 
co-operation. 

In  token  of  the  sincere  respect  and  abiding  friendship 
of  those  who  unite  in  this  address,  their  names  are  here- 
with subscribed. 
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ADDRESS 
Harmon  N.  Morse 

Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Analytical   Chemistry  and 
Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory 

As  the  associate  of  Professor  Remsen  in  the  chemical 
department  from  the  opening  of  the  University  for  in- 
struction in  1876  to  the  time  when,  twenty-five  years 
later,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  I  could 
say,  and  would  gladly  say,  a  great  deal  in  appreciation  of 
the  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  chemical  research 
and  chemical  education  in  this  country.  My  impulse 
would  be  to  speak  first  of  his  own  numerous  and  im- 
portant researches,  but  I  am  reminded  that  a  proper 
discussion  of  this  phase  of  his  activity  must  be  technical 
in  character  and  therefore  suitable  only  to  an  audience 
composed  of  chemists.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  has  still  before  him  many  years  of  productive  work 
after  retiring  from  the  presidency.  If  so,  the  time  for  an 
adequate  estimate  of  his  contributions  to  chemical  science 
has  not  yet  arrived.  I  suspect  that  few  of  us  understand 
the  deep  sense  of  regret  with  which  he  left  his  chosen 
calling  to  take  up  the  arduous,  and,  to  him,  less  congenial 
duties  of  university  administration.  But  we  can  all  of  us 
imagine  the  pleasure  he  will  find  in  renewing  his  early 
associations,  which  were  abandoned  only  from  a  strong 
sense  of  duty. 

In  order  to  appreciate  justly  the  extent  of  our  indebt- 
edness to  Professor  Remsen,  we  should  have  to  compare 
the  deplorable  state  of  chemical  science  in  this  country 
before  1876  with  its  present  flourishing  condition,  and  to 
inquire  to  what  extent  the  transformation  has  been  due 
to  his  effort  and  example.  The  theme  is  a  large  one  and 
cannot  be  adequately  discussed  in  the  short  time  allowed 
me.  Briefly  stated,  the  situation  during  the  earlier 
period  was  this :     Modern  chemistry  had  grown  from  its 
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beginnings  to  a  robust  science,  within  the  period  of  our 
national  existence,  without  any  sensible  aid  from  an 
American  chemist.  I  do  not  think  there  is  to  be  found  in 
the  archives  during  that  period  a  single  contribution  from 
this  source  which  will  live  in  the  history  of  the  science, 
certainly  not  one  which  could  by  any  chance  become  one 
of  its  classics.  The  condition  of  chemical  education  was 
hardly  more  creditable  to  the  country  than  the  state  of 
chemical  research.  In  several  of  the  large  institutions, 
there  was  a  staff  of  chemists  who  had  been  educated 
abroad,  but  who,  for  the  greater  part,  had  come  to  restrict 
their  activities  to  routine  instruction  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary kind.  There  was  no  opportunity  in  any  of  them  for 
advanced  study  in  the  science.  It  was  still  necessary  to 
seek  this  abroad.  Some  of  these  larger  institutions  had 
inadequate  laboratories,  but  the  necessity  of  supplement- 
ing lectures  and  class  room  instruction  with  laboratory 
experience,  which  is  so  clear  to  us  now,  was  not  then 
recognized  even  by  the  more  progressive  institutions. 

In  the  institutions  of  second  magnitude,  some  of  the 
professors  of  chemistry  were  also  men  who  had  been 
educated  abroad,  but  probably  the  majority  of  them  had 
received  only  such  elementary  instruction  as  was  avail- 
able in  home  institutions.  Their  laboratory  facilities 
were  even  less  ample  than  in  the  larger  institutions,  and 
some  of  them  had  no  laboratories  at  all.  Moreover,  the 
professors  of  chemistry  were  also,  as  a  rule,  professors 
of  one  or  more  other  sciences.  To  illustrate:  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  our  President  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
professor  both  of  chemistry  and  of  physics;  and  that  the 
famous  institution  with  which  he  was  connected  had 
during  his  incumbency  no  chemical  laboratory  whatever. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  state  of  chemical  instruc- 
tion in  the  much  more  numerous  institutions  of  the  third 
and  fourth  grades?  In  these,  the  professorial  chairs  of 
most  or  of  all  the  sciences  were  held  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual, and  that  individual  was  one  who  had  no  proper 
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educational  qualification  for  the  occupancy  of  any  of 
them;  and  his  instruction  in  all  the  branches  which  he 
represented  was  of  a  kind  which  might  be  truly  styled 
archaic. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  existing  situation  with  the  one 
which  has  been  briefly  outlined.  At  the  present  time, 
every  institution  of  the  first  rank  is  provided  with  a 
large  staff  of  able,  progressive,  and  thoroughly  trained 
chemists,  most  of  whom  are  productive  investigators. 
They  are  supplied  with  ample  laboratories  and  facilities 
for  work,  and  through  their  labors  we  have  already 
secured,  and  are  maintaining,  an  honorable  position 
among  the  nations  which  are  making  the  history  of  the 
science. 

In  institutions  of  the  second  rank,  the  professor  of 
chemistry  and  his  principal  assistants  are  also  men  who 
have  had  an  excellent  professional  training,  and  they  too 
are  provided  with  ample  facilities  for  laboratory  instruc- 
tion. The  professor  of  chemistry  is  professor  of  chem- 
istry only,  and  not,  as  formerly,  of  that  and  of  one  or 
more  other  sciences. 

And  even  institutions  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades 
are  no  longer  content  to  fill  their  chairs  with  recently 
crowned  bachelors  of  arts,  but  are  calling,  almost  without 
exception,  for  men  who  have  completed  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous course  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree. 

The  first  period,  so  humiliating  to  our  pride,  may  truly 
be  said  to  close,  and  the  second  one,  which  is  so  hopeful 
for  our  future,  to  begin  with  the  building  of  the  labora- 
tory across  the  way.  The  university  which  at  that  time 
opened  its  doors  was,  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
country,  in  no  particular  more  unique  than  in  the  chem- 
ical department  which  was  then  established  by  Professor 
Kemsen.  I  should  be  glad,  if  time  permitted,  to  state  the 
fundamental  principles  which  determined  his  organiza- 
tion of  the  department  and  the  character  of  its  work,  and 
to  show  that  the  wisdom  of  his  course  has  been  amply 
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justified  in  every  essential  particular.  Only  a  few  of  the 
then  unique  features  of  the  department  can  be  mentioned 
on  this  occasion.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  a  laboratory  was  opened  which  was  devoted 
largely — we  may  say  mainly — to  research  and  to  the 
fitting  of  men  for  research;  and  the  position  was  taken 
that  the  best  training  for  every  variety  of  chemist  is  that 
one  which  strives  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  science,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  independent  discernment  and  solution  of  its 
problems.  The  correctness  of  this  conviction  with  refer- 
ence to  the  training  of  technical  chemists  was,  at  that 
time,  not  generally  admitted.  To  the  industrial  man,  it 
seemed  obvious  that  a  training  in  the  technique  and  the 
processes  of  his  particular  line  of  production  was  more 
valuable  for  his  chemist  than  the  broader  and  less  specific 
education  which  the  new  laboratory  attempted  to  give. 
But  the  more  intelligent  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustries have  discovered  in  course  of  time  that  it  is  just 
the  men  of  the  broader  training  who  are  competent  to 
detect  and  solve  the  problems  on  whose  solution  the 
success  of  their  industries  depends. 

It  was  in  this  laboratory  that  the  so-called  "Journal 
Meeting"  was  first  made  an  essential  feature  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  advanced  student.  Limited  and  voluntary 
clubs,  consisting  of  certain  members  of  the  faculty,  and 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  to  discuss  the  current 
literature  of  the  science,  had,  to  be  sure,  existed  in  other 
places;  but  nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know,  had  the  ad- 
vanced students  been  taken  in  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  familiarizing  themselves  with  the 
current  progress  of  the  science  and  of  perfecting  them- 
selves in  the  art  of  giving  concise  and  lucid  expression  to 
the  information  acquired  in  the  course  of  their  reading. 

The  merits  of  the  innovations  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  chemical  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  were  immediately  recognized,  and  they  were 
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extensively  copied,  with  more  or  less  success,  by  many  of 
the  leading  institutions  in  the  country;  and  they  may  be 
said  to  have  become  the  fixed  standards  for  the  higher 
chemical  education  throughout  the  land.  This  statement 
of  fact  places  in  its  true  light,  I  think,  the  relation  of 
Professor  Remsen  to  the  new  and  better  order  of  things. 
He  was  the  sagacious  pioneer,  who  showed  his  colleagues 
how  to  develop  a  rich  field,  hitherto  unproductive,  in 
which  they  had  previously  labored  with  little  profit. 

The  founding  of  the  American  Chemical  Journal  was 
an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  chemistry  of  this 
country.  In  1876  there  was  no  organ  in  the  country  for 
the  satisfactory  publication  of  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gations which  were  undertaken  in  the  new  laboratory  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  was  the  situation 
which  led  Professor  Remsen  to  establish  the  journal,  the 
very  existence  of  which  immediately  became  an  induce- 
ment to  research  on  the  part  of  chemists  elsewhere.  The 
Journal  has  prospered  from  the  first,  and  has  undergone 
notable  enlargements  in  order  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
number  of  its  contributors.  But  the  development  of  the 
research  spirit  under  the  influence  of  the  new  order  of 
things  was  so  rapid  that  the  Chemical  Journal,  even  in 
its  enlarged  form,  was  not  long  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  in  the  country  who  were  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science.  Hence  another  journal,  that 
of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  was  established,  and 
it  also  has  prospered,  side  by  side  with  the  American 
Chemical  Journal. 

Of  Professor  Remsen  as  a  teacher,  I  will  only  say,  as 
many  others  have  said  before  me  in  effect,  that  I  have 
never  seen  his  equal  as  a  master  of  simple  and  lucid 
exposition,  whether  in  the  lecture  room  or  in  text-books. 
As  a  teacher  of  many  other  teachers,  his  influence,  direct 
and  remote,  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  American  students  of  chemistry. 
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As  president  of  the  University,  Professor  Remsen  seems 
to  me  to  have  manifested  many  of  the  qualities  which  are 
most  essential  in  one  holding  that  position.  A  body  of 
university  professors  is  most  unique,  and  in  some  ways 
is  the  least  natural  of  all  human  associations.  In  all 
other  organizations,  there  is  some  common  object  towards 
which  all  the  individuals  are  striving.  Some  common 
interest  animates  the  whole  body.  This  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  true  of  a  university  faculty.  Each  member  is 
the  embodiment  of  individualism,  and  is  animated  by  a 
supreme  purpose  of  which  his  associates  have  little  under- 
standing and  in  which  they  have  but  little  interest.  In  a 
university  faculty,  therefore,  the  conditions  are  always 
favorable  to  the  development  of  a  certain  amount  of 
academic  anarchy. 

Again,  owing  to  certain  reasons  which  are  partially 
obvious  and  partly  hidden,  the  university  professor  is 
prone  to  develop  a  certain  mental  supersensitiveness  and 
some  idiosyncrasies  of  temper  and  manner  which  make 
him  a  troublesome  individual  to  deal  with  and  to  control. 
The  position  of  a  university  president  is  therefore  a  diffi- 
cult one,  and  he  who  administers  his  office  with  success 
must  indeed  be  a  very  wise  man  and  a  very  good  one. 
lie  must  have  a  sympathy  broad  enough  to  include  all 
the  problems  and  ambitions  of  all  the  individuals  of  his 
faculty.  He  must  have  the  power  to  differentiate  the 
merits  of  a  man's  plan  from  the  demerits  of  his  person- 
ality, and  he  must  have  the  tolerant  spirit  which  will 
enable  him  to  forgive  the  latter  without  detriment  to  the 
former.  Finally,  and  above  all,  he  must  have  the  wisdom 
;  to  understand  that  every  man  does  his  best  work  when 
he  is  allowed  to  do  it  in  his  own  way.  In  all  of  these 
respects  President  Remsen  seems  to  me  to  have  admin- 
istered his  great  office  successfully. 
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ADDRESS 

William  H.  Howell 
Professor   of   Physiology 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity from  its  early  years  will  find  it  difficult,  in  attempt- 
ing to  estimate  our  indebtedness  to  President  Remsen,  to 
draw  any  line  of  demarcation  between  his  work  as  pro- 
fessor and  his  services  as  president.  One  office  seems  to 
have  merged  quite  naturally  into  the  other,  and  the  two 
form  a  continuum  co-extensive  with  and  indissolubly 
fused  with  the  life  of  the  University. 

He  has  been  concerned  in  a  most  intimate  way  with 
every  movement  in  the  progress  of  the  University  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  moment.  On  all  its  impor- 
tant boards  and  in  all  its  influential  councils  he  has 
planned  and  discussed  with  his  colleagues  who  are  living 
and  with  those  who  are  dead,  as  step  by  step  the  policies 
of  the  University  have  been  developed  and  its  traditions 
established.  In  that  intangible  but  very  real  and  impor- 
tant thing  which  we  call  the  spirit  of  the  University  there 
is  blended,  who  can  tell  how  much,  of  the  soul  and  men- 
tality of  Remsen. 

No  one  can  rightly  measure  the  full  effect  of  an  influ- 
ence which  has  been  exerted  so  continuously  and  whose 
results  are  so  interwoven  into  the  fibre  of  our  University 
life.  We  can  only  realize  that  it  permeates  the  whole 
structure,  and  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  important 
factors  to  whose  interaction  we  owe  those  characteristics 
of  the  University  which  we  prize  and  which  other  insti- 
tutions have  admired  and  imitated. 

When  Mr.  Remsen  consented  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  presidential  office,  many  of  us  who  had  had 
the  privilege  of  studying  under  him  felt  some  regret  at 
the  thought  that  he  would  thereby  be  forced  to  abandon, 
in  part  at  least,  that  field  of  work  in  which  he  had  been 
so  eminently  successful.  But  we  were  confident  that  he 
would  carry  into  his  new  duties  that  thoroughness  and 
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faithfulness  which  he  had  shown  as  a  professor,  and  we 
knew,  moreover,  that  the  best  traditions  of  the  University 
were  safe  in  his  hands.  Now  that  he  is  ready  to  relin- 
quish these  duties,  everyone  will  agree  that  our  anticipa- 
tions have  been  fully  realized. 

To  all  outward  appearance  Mr.  Remsen's  administra- 
tion has  been  a  quiet  one,  undisturbed  by  crises  of  any 
kind ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  had  his  full 
quota  of  responsibilities  and  anxieties.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  administrative  work  that  much  of  it  is  of  a 
private  character,  and  remains  hidden  therefore  from 
general  knowledge.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  there  are 
some  who  are  inclined  to  minimize  its  importance.  Those 
of  us  who  have  experienced  to  any  extent  the  difficulties 
that  constantly  arise  out  of  the  complex  activities  of  a 
large  institution,  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  more  than 
ready  to  render  full  credit  and  appreciation  to  the  pilot 
whose  constant  intelligent  touch  of  the  helm  has  kept  our 
ship  safely  on  its  course  during  this  last  decade. 

In  the  medical  faculty  we  owe  an  especial  debt  of 
gratitude  to  President  Remsen.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
is  the  oldest  member  of  that  faculty  in  point  of  service, 
and  in  its  affairs,  as  in  those  of  the  University  as  a  whole, 
he  has  been  concerned  most  intimately,  both  as  professor 
and  as  President.  It  has  been  a  fortunate  feature  of  our 
medical  school  that  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  it  consti- 
tutes an  integral  part  of  the  University.  One  important 
influence  which  has  contributed  much  toward  making  this 
union  real  and  effective,  as  I  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  point  out  to  the  authorities  in  other  medical  schools, 
o rises  from  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  University 
presides  always  at  the  meetings  of  the  responsible  board 
of  the  Medical  Faculty.  Mr.  Remsen  has  continued  the 
good  example  set  by  Mr.  Gilman  in  this  respect.  He  has 
been  present  at  all  of  our  meetings,  and  has  participated 
in  and  directed  all  discussion  regarding  the  affairs  of  the 
Medical  School.  Whatever  wisdom  and  success  have  been 
shown  in  the  conduct  of  the  Medical  Department  we  owe 
in  good  part  to  his  sympathetic  and  efficient  supervision. 
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For  this  service  we  are  most  grateful  to  him  as  President, 
and  on  the  personal  side  I  know  that  I  voice  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  the  Faculty  in  testifying  to  the  un- 
changing sincerity  and  justice  which  have  characterized 
all  of  his  relations  with  the  members  of  this  department. 
The  years  of  Mr.  Kemsen's  administration  have  been 
plenteous  years  in  the  history  of  the  Medical  Department, 
years  of  continued  prosperity  and  increasing  reputation. 
We  have  enjoyed  the  prestige  of  acknowledged  leadership 
in  a  good  movement.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  we 
wish  to  maintain  our  relative  position  it  will  not  suffice 
to  remain  simply  as  we  are.  Advance  and  improvement 
are  taking  place  on  all  sides,  and  we  also  must  move  for- 
ward. In  the  years  now  coming  we  shall  have  in  the 
Medical  Department  many  important  decisions  to  make 
in  which  we  shall  need  the  experience  and  good  judgment 
of  Mr.  Remsen.  Fortunately,  we  may  count  upon  his  aid, 
for  although  he  withdraws  as  President  and  presiding 
officer,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  will  remain  with  us 
as  a  member  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  Most  of  us,  indeed, 
so  far  as  I  know,  all  of  us  without  exception,  would  have 
much  preferred  to  have  Mr.  Remsen  continue  as  Presi- 
dent. The  many  criticisms  that  in  recent  years  have  been 
directed  toward  this  office  in  our  American  institutions 
are  certainly  not  applicable  to  him.  He  never  abused  the 
power  placed  in  his  hands,  there  has  been  no  autocratic 
interference  with  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  depart- 
ments, and  above  all  there  has  been  no  suspicion  of  in- 
direction m  his  dealings  with  his  staff.  We  have  had 
implicit  confidence  in  his  motives.  We  know  that  in 
every  detail  of  administration  he  has  been  guided  by  what 
he  considered  the  best  interests  of  the  University.  We 
have  been  very  contented,  happy,  and  prosperous  under 
his  administration.  Let  us  hope  that  the  traditions  in 
regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  presidential  functions  which 
have  been  established  here  under  Gilman  and  Remsen,  and 
which  have  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  teaching  body,  will 
remain  always  a  characteristic  of  this  institution. 
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ADDKESS 

James  W.  Bright 

Caroline  Donovan  Professor  of  English  Literature 

This  occasion  deepens  and  articulates  reflection  not 
only  on  the  welfare  of  this  University  but  also  on  the 
question  of  the  organization  and  aims  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  education. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  University  to  represent  the 
world's  best  efforts  in  advancing  the  things  of  the  mind. 
Its  primary  concern  is  to  provide  the  conditions  for 
striving  after  high  patterns  of  achievement  in  knowledge. 
It  is  commissioned  to  uphold  the  most  worthy  ideals  in 
the  domain  of  intellectual  effort.  These  ideals  must  not 
be  fettered  by  tradition  or  made  too  directly  subservient 
to  immediate  practicability.  But  all  obvious  truths  con- 
cerning ideal  aims  tend  to  lose  their  power  of  persuasion, 
and  must  be  rescued  from  the  consequences  of  a  sterile 
approval  by  being  kept  under  close  and  unrelenting  ques- 
tioning. The  most  important  truth  concerning  a  Univer- 
sity is  not  inaccessible  to  the  rust  of  apathy  and  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  kept  polished  and  effective  by  fresh  and  in- 
sistent advocacy. 

The  privileged  right  of  the  poet  to  deal  in  the  most 
direct  and  unbiased  manner  with  the  whole  doctrine  of 
truth  is  perhaps  not  too  remote  an  analogue  of  the  supreme 
purpose  of  the  University.  Undeniably,  these  two  divi- 
sions of  privilege  are  held  together  by  an  inner  life,  for  it 
is  profoundly  true  that  if  there  is  an  intellectual  agree- 
ment in  the  judgment  of  what  constitutes  a  great  poem, 
there  is  also  a  poetic  agreement  in  the  judgment  of  what 
constitutes  a  great  University;  and  the  greatness  of  the 
one  is  inherently  allied  to  the  greatness  of  the  other.  It 
is  not  usual  to  define  a  canon  of  the  poet's  art  in  terms 
of  the  higher  education ;  and  it  is  even  more  at  variance 
with  custom  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  the  notion  of  a 
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University  by  describing  it  as  answering  poetic  ends. 
But  the  great  poet,  in  his  acquisition  and  love  of  knowl- 
edge, belongs  to  the  superior  class  of  'graduate  students' ; 
and  the  great  University  is  concerned  with  the  synthesis 
of  all  that  man  can  learn  of  man  and  of  nature,  and  this 
synthesis  is  in  essential  relation  with  the  poet's  imagina- 
tive interpretation  of  all  knowledge. 

In  the  suggested  formula  the  word  "poetic"  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  in  its  broadest  philosophic  sense, 
just  that  sense  which  is  implied  in  the  designation  of  the  - 
University  degree,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  'learned  and 
philosophic  in  some  branch  of  knowledge.'  The  complete 
policy  of  the  true  University  is  clearly  set  forth  in  this 
title,  which  assigns  uniform  rank  to  the  higher  attain- 
ments in  whatsoever  of  the  knowledges.  The  policy  is 
simple  and  unassailable;  its  execution,  in  a  perverse 
world,  is  correspondingly  difficult  and  ennobling.  What 
has  most  gratified  the  friends  and  patrons  of  this  Univer- 
sity and  engendered  loyalty  in  its  teachers  and  students 
has  been  the  consistent  maintainance  of  this  simple  and 
noble  policy  throughout  the  administration  of  its  first 
two  presidents;  and  the  highest  praise  that  could  be 
bestowed  on  President  Remsen  is  that  which,  in  utmost 
sincerity,  is  enthusiastically  bestowed  on  him  today.  It 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  his  administration  is 
undistinguishable  from  that  of  President  Gilman  in  all 
the  essentials  of  a  wise,  sympathetic,  just,  and  hopeful 
adherence  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which  this  institu- 
tion was  founded. 

The  unconquerable  regret  that  Mr.  Remsen  has  chosen 
to  retire  from  our  administrative  leadership  obstructs 
undivided  attention  to  an  estimate  of  his  service  in  the 
office  of  President.  But  difficult  as  it  is,  one  must  sup- 
press the  impulse  to  linger  in  the  gloom  of  this  regret  and 
turn  to  the  light  that  falls  on  a  record  of  efficient  devotion 
to  nobly  conceived  duty. 
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It  was  at  an  important  crisis  of  the  fate  of  this  Univer- 
sity that  Mr.  Remsen  was  elected  to  succeed  its  first 
President.  Eminent  as  a  specialist,  loving  knowledge 
and  comprehensively  appreciative  of  methods  of  research, 
loving  justice  and  sympathetically  impartial  in  approval 
of  work  well  done,  to  these  qualities  he  adds  the  virtues 
of  character,  the  attractiveness  of  manner,  and  a  hopeful 
and  inspiring  disposition  of  mind.  We  rejoice  today  in 
the  beneficial  results  that  were  sure  to  reward  the  wisdom 
of  committing  the  guidance  of  the  University  into  the 
hands  of  one  thus  equipped  by  nature  and  by  training. 

Mr.  Eemsen  assumed  the  administrative  office  in  the 
spirit  of  a  co-operative  scholar,  and  during  his  tenure  of 
the  office  he  has  steadfastly  upheld  the  policy  of  directing 
the  manifold  and  varied  details  of  the  scholastic  business 
of  the  University  with  clearest  reference  to  its  inner  in- 
tegrity. His  absorbing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science, 
of  the  higher  learning  in  all  its  parts,  could  not  be  co- 
ordinated with,  much  less  depressed  below,  his  evaluation 
of  purely  administrative  functions.  On  the  contrary, 
there  has  been  such  a  lack  of  the  manifestation  of  external 
authority  and  such  simplicity  in  organization  as  to 
deepen  in  his  colleagues  the  sense  of  their  personal  re- 
sponsibility. The  University  has  been  kept  progressively 
true  to  its  best  traditions;  through  favorable  and  less 
favorable  conditions,  there  has  been  no  interruption  in 
the  advancement  of  the  University  in  the  direction  of  its 
highest  aims.  Mr.  Remsen's  administration  has  been 
one  of  real  distinction,  and  it  confers  on  him  enduring 
honor. 

The  unexampled  expansion  of  Universities  has  brought 
questions  of  educational  administration  into  a  state  of 
elaborate  intricacy.  But  the  success  with  which  the  com- 
plex machinery  of  a  large  University  has  been  adapted 
both  to  the  more  efficient  promotion  of  scholarship  and 
to  the  answering  of  professional  and  practical  demands, 
highly  diversified  in  character,  constitutes  another  proof 
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of  national  genius  for  organization  and  government.  It 
can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the  largeness  of  a  Uni- 
versity minimizes  the  need  of  safeguards  against  an  in- 
appropriate admission  of  a  non-academic  judgment  of 
values.  A  University  is  not  exempt  from  the  peril  of 
becoming  too  business-like.  To  carry  out  its  aims,  'busi- 
ness methods'  must  often  be  wisely  tempered  to  activities 
that  are  not  business-like  in  the  unmodified  commercial 
sense  of  the  word;  and  an  undue  exaltation  of  those 
qualities  of  mind  that  are  more  or  less  habitually  sup- 
pressed in  the  work  of  the  scholar  may,  conceivably, 
result  in  hindrances  to  the  professed  purpose  of  the 
institution. 

The  large  University  is  in  no  need  of  defense.  In  the 
diversity  and  amplitude  of  its  agencies  it  answers  an  all- 
important  demand  of  the  times ;  and  its  widening  patron- 
age is  indicative  of  an  intellectual  life  that  is  beyond  all 
computation  valuable  to  the  nation.  And  the  large  Uni- 
versity should  also  be  the  best  representative  of  the  high- 
est University  idea,  for  this  idea  must  beget  that  'unity 
of  mind,'  that  central  guiding  principle  that  is  ultimately 
to  be  deduced  from  the  results  of  all  specialized  scholar- 
ship, from  all  practical  efficiency,  and  from  all  moral  and 
social  experience. 

The  equal  privilege  and  the  common  obligation  of  the 
large  University  and  the  small  University  is  to  be  also 
great.  Greatness  wTill  be  understood  in  this  application 
to  have  reference  to  the  essentials  of  character  and  pur- 
pose, and  in  this  use  it  is  as  applicable  to  institutions 
as  to  personalities.  A  University  is,  therefore,  great, 
however  simple  in  organization  and  modest  in  material 
equipment,  if  its  policy  demands  the  utmost  sincerity  and 
effectiveness  in  advancing  the  limits  of  knowledge,  in 
promoting  truth.  Such  a  school  has  a  voice  in  the  world's 
supreme  council.  It  shares  in  the  progressive  delibera- 
tion on  the  relative  value  of  the  knowledges,  and  in  that 
endless  process  of  approximations  to  a  philosophic  and 
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poetic  whole,  a  'unity  of  mind'  that  may  be  sanctioned  as 
the  complete  intellectual,  ethical,  and  emotional  rule  of 
life. 

Mr.  Remsen's  chief  and  ultimate  concern  has  been  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  'character'  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
f  niversity.  To  maintain  and  strengthen  the  institution 
in  its  virtues  of  modest  greatness  has  been  the  steadfast 
purpose  of  his  administrative  acts.  For  the  progress  it 
has  made  during  the  past  decade  and  for  the  promise  of 
its  future,  this  University  today  gratefully  and  affection- 
ately makes  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  Remsen  of  that  debt 
which  all  the  more  enriches  him  because  it  cannot  be 
repaid. 


ADDRESS 

Joseph  S.  Ames 


Professor  of  Physics  and  Director  of  the  Physical 
Laboratory 

The  letter  of  the  faculty  states  fully  the  feelings  shared 
by  us  all  when  we  think  of  Mr.  Remsen's  retirement  from 
the  office  of  President ;  yet  there  is  room,  I  think,  for  an 
expression  of  our  personal  feelings,  and  each  of  us  wel- 
comes an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  in  connection 
with  it. 

The  great  features  of  Mr.  Remsen's  administration,  as 
seen  by  those  outside  the  University,  are  the  selection 
of  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  the  acquisition  of  new  en- 
dowment funds,  the  formation  of  new  departments  and 
the  strengthening  of  existing  ones;  but  what  no  one  can 
realize  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  University  is 
the  vigor  of  spirit  with  which  he  has  maintained  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  University.  This  is  based  upon 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
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tion,  encouragement  and  stimulation.  We  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Remsen  know  that  these  ideas  have 
always  been  uppermost  in  his  mind;  that  they  have 
guided  every  action  of  his  official  life.  Each  of  us  can 
bear  personal  testimony  to  the  earnest  consideration  he 
has  given  every  request  for  special  appropriations  for 
books  or  apparatus  and  to  his  personal  interest  in  secur- 
ing the  approval  by  the  Trustees  of  such  requests.  Any 
assistance  to  the  progress  of  investigation  has  been 
freely,  eagerly,  given. 

Not  the  least  of  Mr.  Remsen's  qualities  as  an  executive 
has  been  his  willingness  to  come  to  a  decision.  His  policy 
of  collecting  those  interested  in  any  special  question,  in 
order  to  discuss  and  settle  it,  has  always  been  most  help- 
ful ;  better  understanding  and  co-operation  have  always 
followed. 

As  I  personally  look  back  on  these  eleven  years,  that 
quality  of  Mr.  Remsen's  which  is  most  prominent  in  my 
mind  and  which  I  remember  with  the  greatest  apprecia- 
tion is  his  emphasis  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  professors.  Each  of  us  has  been  left  absolutely  un- 
trammelled by  tradition,  conditions,  or  requests.  This 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
given  it  by  President  Gilman  and  is  the  true  cause  of  its 
greatness. 
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ADDKESS 

Kirby  Flower  Smith 
Professor  of  Latin 

The  resignation  of  President  Kemsen  after  eleven  years 
of  faithful  and  eminent  service,  has  been  met  on  every 
side  with  genuine  expressions  of  regret.  Surely,  this  in 
itself  is  a  rare  distinction.  The  President  of  a  great 
University  comes  in  contact  with  all  classes  and  plays 
many  parts.  But  a  still  rarer  distinction  is  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  fact  that  his  resignation  is  most  deeply 
regretted  by  his  own  colleagues  and  associates,  those  who, 
knowing  him  most  intimately  from  every  side,  are  at  the 
same  time  most  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  Univer- 
sity from  its  beginning. 

A  group  of  trained  scholars  and  investigators,  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  assisted  by  a  Press 
which  made  their  discoveries  available  to  the  Kepublic  of 
Letters,  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  of  honest  work  and 
high  ideals,  created  and  fostered  by  their  example — it  is 
these  things  that  gave  the  University  its  fame ;  and,  amid 
changed  and  changing  conditions,  it  is  only  these  things 
that  will  surely  maintain  that  fame  in  the  future.  In 
those  times  of  stress,  therefore,  when  the  fortunes  of  the 
University  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Eemsen,  the  charge,  like 
the  charge  to  the  Eoman  consuls  in  times  of  stress,  was 
ne  quid  detrimenti.  He  was  a  conservative  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  wide  experience,  a  man  whose 
ability  as  an  administrator  had  already  been  tested. 
Above  all,  we  of  the  Faculty  had  every  confidence  in  one 
whose  standard  of  duty  was  such  that  he  obeyed  the  cate- 
gorical imperative,  even  though  it  summoned  him  from 
the  work  to  which  his  life  had  been  devoted  and  in  which 
he  had  long  been  famous.  Our  confidence  has  been  more 
than  justified. 
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And  he  has  been  creative  as  well  as  conservative. 
Under  his  leadership  the  University  has  steadily  gone 
forward,  its  material  resources  have  been  enlarged,  its 
friends  have  been  multiplied,  its  influence  in  city  and 
State  has  been  extended  and  strengthened.  And  at  the 
same  time,  too,  I  feel  sure  that  few  men  in  his  position 
have  ever  won  and  deserved  in  such  abundant  measure 
the  loyalty,  the  esteem,  and  the  personal  affection  of  a 
Faculty.  His  straightforward  simplicity,  his  keen  sense 
of  justice,  his  high  ideals  of  life  and  work,  reflect  not  only 
himself,  but  also  the  best  traditions  of  the  University 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  for  so  many  years. 


ADDRESS 

Jacob  H.  Hollander 

Professor  of  Political  Economy 

We  have  gathered  less  to  appraise  an  institutional 
service  than  to  acknowledge  a  personal  impress.  Until 
time  has  seasoned  judgments  and  events  have  established 
values,  there  can  be  no  final  estimate  of  President  Rem- 
sen's  achievement.  What  has  been  wrought  for  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  these  eleven  years  of  stewardship — 
years  incredibly  difficult  in  their  perplexing  succession  of 
new  problems  and  old  cares — the  future  course  of  higher 
education  in  this  country  and  of  the  part  which  Balti- 
more has  played  therein  will  declare.  Fidelity,  sacrifice, 
courage  have  been  the  obvious  elements.  But  other  quali- 
ties, pervasive  though  tenuous,  have  figured — indomitable 
energy  and  undaunted  optimism. 

Yet  it  is  of  what  he  has  been  to  us  as  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  rather  than  of  what  he  has  done  for  the 
institution  itself,  that  our  minds  are  at  this  time  full. 
The  "company  of  masters  and  scholars"  which  we  believe 
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makes  possible  a  university  is  not  an  objective  thing  but 
an  organic  society.  Academic  life  is  ardent  and  fruitful 
in  the  degree  that  its  constituents  react.  From  the  sheer 
attrition  of  our  fraternity  come  its  inspiration  and  stimu- 
lus. In  such  alliance  President  Kemsen,  as  chief  and 
leader,  has  given  of  himself  without  stint.  So  that  with 
a  literalness  even  beyond  Emerson's  venture  "our  society 
exists  by  chemical  affinity  and  not  otherwise."  We  have 
brought  desires  and  purposes,  problems  and  anxieties, 
even  cares  and  smarts — to  meet  patient  hearing,  dis- 
criminating sympathy,  sound  judgment. 

But  over  and  above  this  every-day  association  of  help 
and  counsel  have  been  more  intimate  contacts  and  more 
personal  debits.  Much  of  this  can  never  be  phrased ;  more 
of  it  will  never  be  told.  For  though  it  has  always  been 
real,  it  has  less  often  been  realized.  The  very  uncon- 
sciousness of  its  imparting  has  given  subjective  quality, 
so  that  he  who  has  profited  has  alone  known  the  gain, 
and  even  such  sense  of  debt  has  come  long  after.  By 
deliberate  counsel  or  by  unstudied  example,  President 
Remsen  has  meant  different  things  to  different  men,  and 
there  can  be  no  common  discharge  of  obligation. 

Because  testimony  must  thus  be  personal  experience 
rather  than  detached  estimate,  it  is  right  to  speak,  with 
gratitude  and  admiration,  in  behalf  of  many  of  us,  of  the 
fine  model  he  has  set  as  to  the  proper  relation  of  the 
university  scholar  to  practical  affairs.  He  has,  as  easily 
first  in  this  company,  rendered  notable  service  to  the 
nation,  the  state  and  the  city.  And  he  has  done  this 
with  dignity  to  his  science,  with  addition  to  his  scholar- 
ship, with  distinction  to  his  University. 

A  larger  participation  in  the  world's  work  marks  the 
impact  of  democracy  upon  the  university.  A  generation 
ago  Lowell  could  speak  of  the  overweening  confidence  of 
our  prospering  nationality,  in  itself  and  its  home-made 
methods.  But  some  use  has  come  of  adversity,  and  there 
is  less  insistence  today  that  civic  truth  should  be  settled 
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by  a  show  of  hands  rather  than  by  a  count  of  heads.  If 
the  appeal  of  political  necessity  and  social  requirement 
be  inarticulate,  there  is  no  mistaking  the  new  implica- 
tions of  public  aid,  private  bounty,  popular  support 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  old  academic  seclusion  is 
gone.  Where  science  touches  upon  affairs — and  with 
the  widening  reaches  of  knowledge  there  is  no  area 
exempt — the  summons  to  public  service  is  imperious  and 
irresistible. 

But  the  course  is  beset  with  menace.  Unchecked  ac- 
ceptance threatens  scientific  impoverishment  and  institu- 
tional anaemia.  Neither  the  gain  to  society  from  the 
expert's  participation  nor  the  reflex  advantage  to  the 
scientist  of  contact  with  affairs  can  compensate  for  a 
dulled  scholarship  and  a  stagnant  universitj7. 

President  Remsen's  example  has  made  clear  that  the 
scholar  may  serve  the  world  and  not  lose  his  soul,  and 
that  the  university  may  be  integrally  a  part  of  civic  life 
and  yet  conserve  its  intellectual  intensity  and  its  scientific 
idealism.  He  has  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  public  call, 
but  he  has  defined  the  terms  of  indenture,  insisting  that 
it  is  in  the  ultimate  interest  of  affairs  as  of  science  that 
the  scholar  shall  be  in,  not  of,  the  world  which  he  is  sum- 
moned to  instruct,  and  that  temporary  and  conditioned 
service  is  the  university's  best  answer  to  the  requirement 
of  democracy. 

In  this  way,  coming  to  the  assembly  "in  his  own  garb 
and  speech,"  he  has  heightened  popular  respect  for 
scholarship  and  he  has  guarded  scientific  participation  in 
affairs.  He  has  discerned  unerringly  our  gravest  problem 
and  he  has  fashioned  a  wise  and  effective  solution. 
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PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

The  thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
University  was  celebrated  Saturday,  February  22,  1913, 
with  public  exercises  in  McCoy  Hall,  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

The  presiding  officer  was  Dr.  William  H.  Welch,  Chair- 
man of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Kin- 
solving,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  orator  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Samuel  Chiles  Mitchell, 
President  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Task  of  the  Publicist."  The  address  is  printed 
in  subsequent  pages  of  this  Circular. 

A  portrait,  in  oil,  of  Professor  William  Bullock  Clark 
was  presented  to  the  University  by  Professor  Edward  B. 
Mathews,  in  behalf  of  the  colleagues  and  former  students 
of  Professor  Clark. 

Dr.  Welch  made  a  statement  respecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  site  of  the  University  at  Homewood. 
He  said  that  the  construction  of  the  academic  building, 
to  be  known  as  "Gilman  Hall,"  would  soon  be  under 
way,  and  that  excavations  for  the  site  had  already  been 
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begun ;  also,  that  designs  for  three  laboratories  had  been 
agreed  upon,  as  well  as  for  the  power  house.  He  an- 
nounced that  the  organization  of  the  new  school  of  engi- 
neering was  progressing,  and  that  the  heads  of  three 
important  departments  had  been  chosen,  viz:  Professor 
Carl  C.  Thomas,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Professor 
of  Mechanical  Engineering;  Professor  Charles  J.  Tilden, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Professor  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering; Professor  John  B.  Whitehead,  Professor  of  Ap- 
plied Electricity  in  this  University,  to  be  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering.  Plans  for  the  mechanical  engi- 
neering building  have  been  completed,  and  construction, 
will  begin  before  the  summer. 

He  also  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had 
complied  with  the  requirements  for  degrees  in  this  Uni- 
versity, and  that  the  Trustees  had  signified  their  approval 
of  the  conferring  of  degrees,  as  follows : 

DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

Willis  Thomas  Lee,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Ph.  B., 
Wesleyan  University,  1894,  and  M.  S.,  1898.  Subjects: 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology.  Dissertation:  Stra- 
tigraphy of  the  Coal  Fields  of  Northern  Central  New 
Mexico.  Referees  on  Dissertation:  Professors  Clark  and 
Mathews. 

Patrick  Joseph  Nicholson,  of  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia, 
A.  B.,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  (N.  S.),  1909,  A.  M., 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1912.  Subjects:  Physics, 
Mathematics,  and  Astronomy.  Dissertation:  Some  Ex- 
periments on  the  Physical  Properties  of  Selenium,  with  a 
Theoretical  Discussion  Based  on  the  Electron  Theory. 
Referees  on  Dissertation:    Professors  Ames  and  Pfund. 

MASTER   OP   ARTS 

George  Boss  Veazey,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1910.  Subject:  Political  Science.  Es- 
say: State  Taxation  and  Interstate  Commerce.  Referee 
on  Essay:    Professor  Willoughby. 
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ADDRESS 

The  Task  of  the  Publicist 
by  samuel  chiles  mitchell,  ph.  v.,  ll.  d. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  been  as  potent  in 
projecting  ideals  in  American  life  as  it  has  been  influ- 
ential in  the  advancement  of  science.  Its  advent  in  1876 
was  timely  for  the  South,  just  closing  the  era  of  Recon- 
struction, when  the  colleges  after  gasping  for  breath  were 
beginning  to  get  a  new  lease  on  life.  Happy  it  was  that 
the  creative  influences  of  this  University  reached  them  at 
that  formative  moment,  inspiring  them  with  new  ideals 
of  service  to  society  and  widening  the  horizon  indefinitely 
for  the  individual  students  in  those  schools.  In  1884, 
well  do  I,  then  a  student  in  a  small  Southern  college,  re- 
member the  bracing  effect  of  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
of  History  and  Political  Science  filled  by  a  vigorous 
young  doctor,  Arthur  Yager,  from  this  University.  How 
electric  was  his  thought  upon  our  group !  His  views  were 
vital.  The  spirit  was  breathing  upon  the  valley  of  dry 
bones.  A  new  interest  came  into  the  facts  of  local  gov- 
ernment. The  world  was  a-making  and  not  made.  Gov- 
ernment was  merely  the  political  habit  of  the  people. 
The  State  challenged  the  strength  that  was  in  youth. 
The  social  forces  offered  an  inviting  field  to  our  thought 
and  activity. 

Hardly  had  the  class  mastered  this  fresh  interpretation 
of  political  life,  when  certain  personalities,  vibrant  with 
energy,  became  clear  in  our  firmament,  political  thinkers 
like  Albert  Shaw,  Walter  H.  Page,  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 
We  felt  the  pulse  of  a  new  force  in  American  politics. 
This  group  of  men  trained  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity went  forth  to  their  tasks  as  publicists.  Whether 
they  taught  History  in  a  college  or  edited  reviews,  their 
work  was  primarily  to  educate  the  public  mind.  Their 
spirit  was  national  and  social  forces  were  plastic  to  their 
purposes. 
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REGNANT   INFLUENCE   OF   JOHNS   HOPKINS 

Recently  the  American  Historical  Association  and  its 
allied  societies,  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  men  who 
study  the  currents  of  national  life,  met  in  Boston.  Presi- 
dent Eliot  in  the  closing  hour  of  that  great  meeting  con- 
trasted the  meager  course  in  History  at  Harvard  in  his 
student  days  with  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  social 
sciences  offered  today,  requiring  twenty-three  pages  of  the 
catalogue  to  describe  each  course  in  a  line  or  two.  He 
showed  clearly  how  these  concentric  circles  of  influence 
had  started  three  decades  ago  from  Dr.  Herbert  Adams 
in  this  University.  Such  has  been  the  enkindling  influ- 
ence of  this  institution  within  a  single  generation  upon 
American  thought  as  regards  politics  in  its  true  sense. 
On  Tuesday  week,  next,  the  mind  of  this  University  be- 
comes regnant  in  the  nation.  It  is  a  story  without 
parallel,  revealing  the  dynamic  power  of  truth  and  the 
penetrative  effect  of  the  spirit  of  social  good-will.  My 
subject  springs  out  of  the  heart  of  this  occasion,  when 
the  exalted  character  of  Washington  furnishes  the  back- 
ground for  the  consideration  of  the  task  of  the  publicist. 

POLITICS   LOWER   THAN    PUBLIC    OPINION 

You  recall  the  words  of  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  American 
Commonwealth : 

"Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  cardinal 
problem  of  American  politics.  Where  political  life  is  all- 
pervading,  can  practical  politics  be  on  a  lower  level  than 
public  opinion?  How  can  a  free  people  which  tolerates 
gross  evils  be  a  pure  people?  To  explain  this  is  the 
hardest  task  which  one  who  describes  the  United  States 
sees  confronting  him." 

Mr.  Bryce  stresses  the  sovereignty  and  soundness  of 
public  opinion  in  America.  He  is  equally  sure  as  to  the 
lower  level  of  practical  politics  in  our  life.    This  gap 
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between  the  people  and  the  politician  has  been  widening 
steadily  since  that  statement  was  made  by  our  British  in- 
terpreter. At  one  end  are  the  people  essentially  sound 
in  political  thought  and  purpose,  and  at  the  other  end  are 
the  demagogue,  the  politician,  the  boss  and  other  name- 
less hirelings.  "A  Leaderless  Government,"  was  the 
phrase  of  Governor  Wilson,  pointing  to  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  ship  of  state  is  sea-worthy  and  not  without 
compass  and  crew,  but  helmless.  The  popular  will  for- 
sooth is  sovereign,  yet  how  often  it  fails  to  bring  about 
concrete  reforms,  wherever  private  greed  is  pitted  against 
public  good. 

PUBLIC-MINDEDNESS 

How  can  public  opinion  be  brought  to  bear  more  effect- 
ively upon  politics?  How  can  the  popular  will  achieve 
its  purpose  in  a  particular  measure  that  affects  the  life 
of  the  community?  Who  is  to  serve  as  the  agent  of  the 
sovereign  in  getting  things  done  according  to  his  will? 
In  a  country  like  England,  it  is  the  ruling  class  that  ful- 
fills this  function  in  government.  But  in  a  democracy 
like  ours  this  high  task  must  fall  to  publicists,  men  of 
enlightened  mind,  men  of  disinterested  motive,  men  who 
view  every  particular  act  in  the  light  of  the  common 
good.  It  is  they  who  furnish  the  enkindling  enthusiasm 
for  every  noble  cause,  such  as  civil  service,  public  health, 
conservation,  the  prevention  of  child  labor,  city-planning, 
and  international  arbitration.  It  is  they  who  will  not 
compromise  with  evil,  much  less  confuse  good  and  evil. 
The  publicists  are  the  true  shepherds  of  the  people.  They 
stand  for  the  public  good  against  the  greed  of  private 
interests. 

Public-mindedness  is  the  cardinal  virtue  in  a  democ- 
racy, and  this  kind  of  thought  it  should  be  the  constant 
aim  of  the  university  to  beget  both  in  its  students  and  in 
the  people  at  large.     If  upon  St.  Paul's  heart  pressed 
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daily  the  care  of  all  the  churches,  so  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  citizen  should  press  daily  concern  for  the  common- 
wealth. 

Virginia's  leaders 

It  has  been  the  glory  of  America  to  have  from  the  be- 
ginning such  a  line  of  publicists,  meu  who  carried  upon 
their  hearts  the  common  weal.  Tide- water  Virginia  in 
the  Revolution  produced  a  notable  group  of  such  patriots. 
George  Mason,  Peyton  Randolph,  Jefferson  and  Madison" 
shared  those  great  qualities  which  made  the  character  of 
Washington  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  American  cause. 
I  once  asked  Mr.  William  Wirt  Henry  how  he  accounted 
for  the  training  of  Virginia's  leaders  in  the  Revolution. 
Some  claimed  that  these  men  had  received  their  training 
in  statecraft  on  the  plantation,  itself  a  miniature  king- 
dom. Others  believed  that  it  was  in  the  vestry  that  they 
learned  the  secret  of  political  life;  for  most  of  them  were 
vestrymen.  With  better  ground  many  held  that  those 
leaders  formed  their  political  habits  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  where  the  inter-play  of  party  forces  was  con- 
stant and  exciting.  But  in  contrast  to  all  of  these  views, 
Mr.  Henry  insisted  that  it  was  as  local  magistrates  that 
those  Virginians  learned  their  first  lessons  in  political 
action,  which  they  exemplified  in  the  national  arena.  As 
magistrates  they  dealt  with  conflicting  interests  among 
neighbors;  they  listened  to  both  sides  of  a  controversy; 
they  learned  the  value  of  moderation ;  knowing  the  temper 
and  habits  of  the  people,  they  could  scent  the  strength  01 
political  ideas  and  plans.  From  neighborhood  disputes 
those  Virginia  leaders  passed  to  compromises  between 
colonies,  with  a  view  to  establishing  stable  government 
on  this  continent. 
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FRANCIS   LIEBER 

Whatever  truth  may  lie  in  the  remark  ot  Mr.  William 
Wirt  Henry,  certainly  experience  must  be  a  large  factor 
in  the  training  of  the  publicist.  This  fact  comes  out 
finely  in  the  career  of  Francis  Lieber,  whom  you  have  so 
signally  honored.  Born  in  Berlin  in  the  year  1800,  he 
was  a  child  of  six  standing  with  his  nurse  at  the  window 
when  the  victorious  troops  of  Napoleon  entered  his  na- 
tion's capital.  The  child  cried  so  bitterly  that  the  nurse 
had  to  take  him  from  the  window  for  fear  that  he  might 
attract  unfavorably  the  attention  of  the  passing  columns. 
As  a  boy  of  fifteen  he  followed  Blucher  at  Ligny,  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  was  seriously  wounded 
at  Namur.  He  then  threw  himself  vigorously  into  the 
liberal  movement  in  Prussia,  baffled  at  every  turn  by  a 
reactionary  government.  He  was  adjudged  a  dangerous 
enemy  to  the  State,  and  for  four  months  Lieber  was 
locked  in  a  Prussian  prison.  A  little  later  we  find  him 
in  Greece  fighting  for  Greek  independence,  the  cause  that 
inspired  Byron,  Webster  and  the  liberals  of  the  world. 
Returning  from  Greece,  Lieber  spent  two  years  at  Rome 
in  the  home  of  Mebuhr,  the  historian  and  diplomat. 
Back  again  in  Prussia,  Lieber  resisted  reaction,  and  again 
lie  was  imprisoned.  When  his  Roman  friend  visited  him, 
Mebuhr  wrote  April  6,  1825 : 

"I  visited  poor  Lieber  yesterday,  in  the  Bastile  of 
jKopenick.     O,  my  God !" 

,  On  May  27,  1826,  Lieber  found  refuge  in  England, 
vhere  he  studied  with  delight  the  political  institutions 
'f  that  free  country.  On  the  20th  of  January,  1827,  he 
anded  in  New  York,  where  there  opened  out  to  him  an 
ver-expanding  career  as  a  publicist,  teaching  for  a  score 
f  years  political  science  in  the  South  Carolina  College 
nd  later  in  Columbia  University.  His  political  wisdom 
as  born  of  experience  as  well  as  study.  Lieber's  large- 
ess  of  view  is  shown  in  this  single  sentence: 
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"There  is  a  religion  under  all  the  variety  of  sects ;  there 
is  a  patriotism  under  all  the  variety  of  parties;  there  is 
a  love  of  knowledge  and  true  science  under  all  the  variety 
of  theories." 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Washington  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes (of  which  a  trustee  of  this  University  is  the  main- 
spring, Mr.  Theodore  Marburg),  a  Harvard  professor 
made  this  significant  remark: 

"Francis  Lieber  paved  the  way  for  all  this  work  of  arbi- 
tration by  substituting  law  for  uncertainty  in  the  domain 
of  war." 

Such  was  the  potent  influence  of  a  single  publicist,  who 
finely  combined  in  his  own  personality  the  science  of  the 
university  and  rich  experience  amid  the  stirring  forces  of 
political  life. 

TEACHER   OF   JOHN    MARSHALL 

The  example  of  George  Wythe  is  to  the  same  effect. 
His  mind  was  formed  by  the  same  creative  forces  that 
we  have  seen  playing  upon  the  public  men  of  Virginia 
in  the  Eevolution.  George  Wythe  once  wrote  to  John 
Adams  that  it  was  his  humble  part  to  prepare  young 
men  for  service  to  the  State.  In  such  a  role  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  this  single  teacher  to  inspire  with  his  ideals  Thomas 
Jefferson,  John  Marshall,  James  Monroe,  and  Henry  Clay, 
not  to  speak  of  others  of  only  less  note.  He  had  a  pas- 
sion for  making  publicists.  The  future-heartedness  of 
the  teacher  appears  in  his  work.  It  was  in  1779  that 
John  Marshall  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Army  to  spend  a  year  as  a  student  under 
George  Wythe  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  A 
favorite  idea  of  this  teacher  was  that  in  our  American 
system  it  is  the  duty  of  a  court  to  declare  void  a  statute 
in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  an  opinion  which  he 
embodied  in  his  famous  decision  in  1783,  "Cato  vs.  Com- 
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monwealth."  It  was  exactly  twenty  years  later  that 
Wythe's  pupil,  John  Marshall,  handed  down  his  first  case 
from  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  he  wrote  this  principle 
into  the  organic  law  of  the  land,  and  thereby  gave  effi- 
cacy to  the  national  will  and  determined  the  issue  at 
Appomattox. 

oxford's  influence 

What  the  college  can  do  in  the  training  of  the  publicist 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  a  Bowdoin  man 
was  presiding  over  the  United  States  Senate,  another  was 
presiding  over  the  House  of  ^Representatives,  and  a  third 
was  presiding  over  the  Supreme  Court — Frye,  Eeed, 
Fuller — all  three  from  one  small  New  England  college. 
From  Brown  have  recently  come  two  Secretaries  of  State, 
Richard  Olney  and  John  Hay.  I  heard  Dr.  Parkin,  the 
agent  of  the  Cecil  Khodes  Scholarships,  say  that  when,  in 
1873,  he  entered  a  small  college  at  Oxford,  seven  of  the 
first-year  men  were  chosen  for  a  debating  team.  Where 
are  those  men  today?  One  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  Lord  Rosebery  well  claims 
that  the  British  Empire  is  the  greatest  secular  agency 
for  good  on  earth.  Mr.  Asquith  not  only  directs  that 
empire,  but  also  through  it  influences  the  moral  destinies 
of  mankind.  Another  of  the  seven  is  Lord  Milner,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  British  statesmen.  A  third  is 
the  Chief  Justice  of  India,  administering  the  courts  for 
more  than  three  hundred  million  human  beings.  But 
why  need  I  complete  the  list?  Every  one  of  the  seven 
has  given  a  similar  account  of  himself  in  public  service. 

EDITOR   AND   TEACHER    CONTRASTED 

In  1909,  I  had  a  conversation  at  luncheon  with  the  late 
Mr.  Hammond  Lamont,  the  editor  of  "The  Nation,"  who 
had  previously  been  a  teacher  in  Brown  University.     I 
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asked  him  which  of  the  two  he  thought  the  more  influ- 
ential, the  editor  or  the  teacher.  Seriousness  came  over 
his  countenance  at  once,  and  he  replied  in  an  impressive 
way: 

"I  have  had  to  face  that  question  more  than  once.  I 
think  the  teacher  is  more  influential  than  the  editor."  At 
this  reply  I  expressed  my  surprise,  especially  from  the 
editor  of  so  potent  a  journal  as  "The  Nation,"  whereupon 
Mr.  Lamont  added:  "That  is  my  calm  conviction." 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  was  dead,  and  it  then  became 
known  that  he  had  accepted  the  Chair  of  English  at  Wil- 
liams College,  and  was  expecting  within  a  few  months  to 
lay  down  his  work  as  editor  and  take  up  again  his  duties 
as  teacher.  Such  was  the  estimate  of  that  gifted  man  of 
the  teacher's  part  in  the  making  of  the  national  life. 

Japan  acted  upon  this  principle  when  in  the  effort  to 
modernize  its  civilization  it  dispatched  select  youth  to 
the  universities  of  Europe  and  America  to  train  them- 
selves for  the  task  of  liberalizing  the  institutions  of  their 
native  land.  It  is  well  known  that  Robert  College  has 
had  a  similar  effect  upon  the  Balkan  States.  When  by 
the  generous  act  of  America  a  part  of  the  indemnity  was 
returned  to  China,  that  ancient  empire  took  Benjamin 
Franklin's  advice  and  emptied  its  purse  into  its  head. 
China  sent  bands  of  promising  youth  to  the  universities 
of  this  country.  Those  trained  men  are  now  transform- 
ing China  along  the  lines  of  modern  progress. 

EXPERIENCE   ADDED   TO    SCIENCE 

While  the  examples  cited  show  how  vital  is  the  influ- 
ence of  schools  in  equipping  men  for  public  service,  it  is 
evident  that  a  larger  duty  now  presses  upon  us,  in  view 
of  the  increasing  complexity  of  government,  whether  in 
city,  State  or  nation.  Mr.  Charles  McCarthy,  who  has 
suggestively  set  forth  the  Wisconsin  idea,  insists  that 
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"Our  great  administrative  problems  must  be  solved  by 
men  who  have  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  point  of 
view."  Hence,  he  proposes  that  just  as  the  graduate  stu- 
dent in  chemistry  gets  credit  for  the  work  which  he  has 
done  in  the  laboratory,  so  the  political  science  graduate 
would  do  laboratory  work  of  the  same  kind  in  actual  gov- 
ernment and  get  credit  for  it  toward  his  degree.  The 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  New  York  furnishes 
such  work,  so  does  the  President's  Efficiency  and  Econ- 
omy Bureau  in  Washington  under  Mr.  Frederick  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  McCarthy  also  cites  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  Legislative  Reference 
Department  as  like  political  laboratories  in  which  the 
graduate  student  could  get  a  practical  insight  into  the 
work  of  modern  government.  The  necessity  for  such 
practical  training  of  publicists  he  clearly  sets  forth : 

"If  we  are  to  have  more  democracy  in  America,  we  must 
also  have  more  efficiency  in  administration,  or  our  demo- 
cratic efforts  will  largely  come  to  naught.  Very  soon, 
indeed,  our  cities  must  be  governed  differently  from  what 
they  are.  The  movement  for  the  short  ballot  and  the  com- 
mission government  in  cities  is  evidence  that  we  will  have 
a  new  era  of  experts  in  city  work.  The  growth  of  the 
great  commissions  in  Washington  calls  for  administrative 
skill  which  cannot  now  be  supplied.'' 

In  every  task  the  main  thing  is  the  man.  "It  was  not 
the  Roman  army  that  conquered  Gaul,  but  Julius  Caesar." 
Our  best  brains  have  in  recent  decades  gone  largely  to 
business.  Government  has  languished  for  lack  of  men 
equipped  in  heart  and  mind  for  its  great  tasks,  social  and 
industrial.  While  the  sphere  of  the  State  has  been  con- 
stantly changing,  embracing  wider  and  more  complex  is- 
sues, the  politician  has  too  often  kept  his  hand  on  the 
throttle.  Some  time  ago  the  Congressional  Limited  was 
dashing  through  a  net-work  of  tracks  in  North  Philadel- 
phia, when  the  fireman  became  alarmed  at  the  reckless 
rate  of  speed  under  such  circumstances,  and  going  around 
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the  engine  to  speak  to  the  engineer  he  discovered  that 
the  man  was  dead  and  his  hand  still  upon  the  throttle, 
something  having  struck  his  head  as  the  train  rushed 
along.  Amid  the  mighty  forces  in  this  mother  age  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  dead  hand  upon  the  throttle. 

GOVERNMENT    FELLOWSHIPS 

Considering  how  vital  is  the  relation  of  trained  leader- 
ship to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  is  it  not  feasible  to 
go  further  and  to  have  the  government  establish  fellow- 
ships for  students  of  political  science?  Medical  research 
is  by  such  means  attracting  fine  men  into  this  new  career 
of  human  service.  The  leading  civil  engineer  of  a  great 
railway  system  told  me  recently  that  his  railway  was 
taking  men  from  the  universities  who  had  received  their 
C.  E.  degrees  and  was  giving  them  fellowships,  in  order 
to  ground  them  in  the  practical  experience  of  railway 
work.  A  man  holding  such  a  fellowship  would  be  placed 
for  a  time  with  the  track-gang  and  learn  practically 
about  building  and  repairing  the  track.  Then  he  would 
be  put  on  an  engine  to  note  the  actual  difficulties  in  the 
running  of  the  train  caused  by  grades,  curves,  tunnels, 
fog  and  ice.  This  applies  to  government  as  well  as  to 
railroading.     "Skill  to  do  comes  of  doing." 

Such  fellowships  might  very  well  embrace  residence 
also  at  our  consulates  and  embassies  in  foreign  countries, 
so  that  international  outlook  and  experience  may  have 
due  effect  on  our  political  action.  Such  fellows  in  politi- 
cal science  would  not  be  regarded  as  government  clerks. 
They  would  have  the  rank  and  advantages  of  graduate 
students.     They  would  be  political  apprentices. 

If  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  government  to 
maintain  special  schools  to  train  officers  for  the  army 
and  navy,  as  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  is  it  not 
equally  necessary  that  the  government  take  an  interest  in 
the  equipment  of  publicists  for  the  vast  administrative 
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problems  confronting  us?  The  national  government 
through  the  Morrill  Act  maintains  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  different  States,  which  serve  as  a 
laboratory  for  young  men  to  train  themselves  as  farmers. 
The  benefits  to  rural  life  have  been  great.  I  am  tempted 
to  bring  forward  this  suggestion  because  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  very  field,  and 
its  example  furnishes  inspiration  for  still  ampler  equip- 
ment of  the  publicist. 

The  fact  that  our  universities  are  the  most  democratic 
ground  in  America  fits  them  well  to  be  the  recruiting 
stations  for  publicists.  Men  of  all  classes,  poor  and  rich, 
throng  American  universities,  wherein  merit  is  the  sole 
measure  of  the  man.  For  the  tree  to  be  healthy  the  sap 
must  flow  freely  from  the  root  through  the  trunk  to  all 
the  branches.  So  must  it  be  with  the  men  who  are  going 
to  affect  vitally  public  opinion  and  political  action.  They 
must  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  people.  The  states- 
man is  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities  with  common 
opinions.  His  heart  must  throb  responsively  to  the  mul- 
titude. For,  as  Emerson  said,  great  ideas  incarnate  them- 
selves in  the  multitude. 


LAW   TOO    NARROW 

The  law  has  heretofore  been  the  main  avenue  to  public 
life.  "I  believe,"  says  Professor  Burgess,  "that  the  secret 
of  the  peculiarities  and  the  excellencies  of  the  political 
system  of  the  United  States,  when  compared  with  those 
systems  founded  and  developed  by  priests,  warriors,  and 
landlords,  is  the  predominant  influence  therein  of  the 
jurists  and  lawyers."  While  everyone  recognizes  the 
truth  in  this  conclusion  of  Professor  Burgess,  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  politics  is  becoming  less  and  less  concerned  with 
constitutional  questions  in  the  old  sense.  Politics  is  re- 
solving itself  into  economics  on  the  one  hand  and  into 
social  ethics  on  the  other.     Instead  of  a  document,  the 
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legislator  today  has  to  deal  with  public  health,  with  hours 
of  labor,  with  the  minimum  wage,  with  the  housing 
problem,  with  better  farming,  with  the  conservation  of  our 
forests  and  mines,  with  railway  matters,  with  monopolies, 
and  private  interests  that  flourish  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  good.  As  a  result,  many  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
training  in  the  law  is  too  narrow  for  men  who  are  to 
handle  this  complexity  of  social  and  economic  forces. 
Much  of  the  present  restiveness  with  reference  to  our 
courts  and  judges  arises  just  here,  I  fear.  The  law  moves 
according  to  rules  established  long  ago  under  vastly  dif- 
ferent conditions.  The  law  reverences  precedent.  But 
the  working  man  today  is  living  amid  forces  without 
precedent.  The  changes  in  the  industrial  and  political 
fields  are  without  parallel.  Another  Columbus  is  needed 
on  these  uncharted  seas  with  his  faith  and  courage,  with 
eyes  straining  for  the  new  world  of  opportunity  in  the 
West. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  rightly  points  out  that  the  in- 
tellectual functions  of  statesmanship  are  understanding, 
imagination,  sympathy,  intuition,  and  not  ratiocination. 
"An  education  based  exclusively  or  primarily  on  the 
study  of  the  law  is  not  the  best  preparation  for  public 
life."  Fine  instances  of  how  men  have  added  to  law 
political  and  economic  studies  in  this  institution,  rein- 
forced by  actual  experience  in  handling  administrative 
matters,  and  have  thus  fitted  themselves  well  for  the 
largest  tasks  in  our  national  life,  are  present  in  our  minds 
today.  I  count  the  advent  of  this  new  ideal  of  the  states- 
man to  be  one  of  the  supreme  services  which  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  has  rendered  to  America. 

INFLUENCE    VS.    OFFICE 

In  suggesting  that  we  need  schools  for  statesmen  as  we 
have  had  schools  for  prophets,  for  physicians,  for  engi- 
neers, for  lawyers,  and  now  for  journalists,  it  may  be 
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asked  whether  any  definite  career  awaits  the  publicist  as 
a  certain  door  opens  to  the  physician,  lawyer,  or  engi- 
neer. Can  the  publicist  expect  a  career?  Democracy  is 
government  by  influence  rather  than  by  office.  Under  a 
monarchy  one  must  hold  office  to  exert  influence,  and  his 
influence  is  the  more  effective  the  nearer  he  stands  to  the 
king.  For  this  reason  the  most  coveted  place  under  Louis 
XIV  was  the  privilege  of  handing  his  shirt  to  the  king 
in  the  morning  when  he  made  his  toilet,  for  then  one 
could  whisper  his  request  into  the  sovereign's  own  ear. 
But  in  a  democracy  we  must  distinguish  between  office 
and  influence.  Offices  are  few.  Sometimes  office  fetters. 
But  the  glory  of  popular  government  is  that  every  man 
counts  according  to  his  character  and  capacity  for  leader- 
ship in  molding  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  is  sover- 
eign and  whoever  gives  impulse  to  public  opinion  has  a 
decisive  part  in  shaping  policies  and  making  laws.  Office 
is  for  the  few;  influence  is  for  all.  This  fact  sets  free 
the  energy  in  the  will  of  every  American  citizen  and  gives 
value  to  his  initiative  and  directive  power.  The  publicist 
can  as  safely  look  forward  to  a  definite  career  of  useful- 
ness in  our  political  life  as  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  or 
the  engineer  reckons  confidently  upon  a  chance  in  his  par- 
ticular calling.  To  be  sure,  the  prospect  of  office  cannot 
be  held  out  to  a  student  who  aims  to  become  a  publicist. 
But  here  again  we  must  distinguish  between  life  and  live- 
lihood. A  man  may  win  his  bread  as  a  merchant,  farmer, 
lawyer  or  journalist,  and  yet  render  service  as  a  publicist 
in  the  highest  sense.  The  field  of  influence  is  ever  open 
to  him,  and  whatever  available  strength  he  can  give  to  the 
discussion  and  direction  of  public  affairs  constitutes  him 
one  of  the  real  rulers  of  the  republic. 

SOCIAL    INSURANCE 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  specific  careers  are 
multiplying  for   the  publicist.     Government   is   turning 
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from  mere  defense  against  a  foreign  foe  to  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  citizens  in  all  productive  pursuits.  We 
have  gone  back  to  Aristotle's  idea  of  the  State,  which 
exists  not  merely  to  enable  the  citizens  to  live,  but  to  live 
well.  To  State's  rights  we  are  adding  State's  duties.  It 
was  Lieber  who  pointed  out  the  reciprocity  of  right  and 
duty.  We  are  advancing  from  the  sense  of  political 
equality  to  the  mutuality  of  human  interests.  We  have 
caught  up  the  command  of  Reuben,  "Do  not  sin  against 
the  child."  To  us  God  hath  shown  that  we  should  call 
no  man  common.  Social  insurance  must  safeguard  the 
community  against  losses  by  preventable  diseases.  Gov- 
ernment is  addressing  itself  to  the  tasks  of  drainage,  irri- 
gation, high-ways,  soil  fertility,  conservation  of  forests, 
regulation  of  monopolies,  and  subtle  adjustments  de- 
manded by  the  social  changes  taking  place  all  about  us. 
Witness  the  postal  savings  bank,  the  parcels  post,  and  the 
demonstration  farm  movement.  The  American  people 
are  conservative  in  thought,  but  they  are  progressive  in 
action,  pushed  along  as  they  are  by  vast  industrial  forces. 
"New  occasions  teach  new  duties." 


CHANGING    SPHERE   OP    STATE 

In  keeping  with  the  changing  sphere  of  the  State,  a  new 
type  of  statesman  is  appearing,  whose  primary  aim  is  to 
sweeten  the  life  of  the  plain  people,  to  make  them  happy 
in  peaceful  pursuits,  to  discover  the  potentiality  of  the 
average  man  for  the  common  good,  to  diffuse  throughout 
society  the  joy  of  achievement  in  the  mastery  of  nature's 
forces,  in  the  conquest  of  disease,  and  in  bringing  about 
a  social  order  that  shall  embrace  the  well-being  of  the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  highest  citizen,  to  teach  the 
heroism  of  the  commonplace  as  the  "moral  equivalent  of 
war."  For  the  modern  statesman  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
be  initiated  into  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  oratory.  He 
must  have  a  firm  grasp  of  economic  forces.    He  must 
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work  with  soils  as  well  as  with  souls.  The  tariff,  rail- 
way traffic,  education  and  the  interests  of  labor  as  well 
as  of  capital  are  the  daily  concern  of  the  statesman. 

Witness  as  a  type  of  such  statesmanship  Lord  Cromer, 
who  reorganized  Egypt  on  the  basis  of  modern  economic 
tendencies,  making  the  waste  places  blossom  as  a  garden, 
increasing  the  store  in  the  home  of  every  toiler,  quickening 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  and  begetting  in  them  habits 
of  stable  government. 

PLUNKETT    IN    IRELAND 

To  the  same  effect  has  been  the  work  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  in  Ireland.  As  a  member  of  Parliament  for 
eight  years  he  discovered  that  England  had  for  centuries 
been  applying  political  remedies  to  Ireland's  economic 
wrongs.  One  day  he  said  to  himself,  why  not  apply 
economic  remedies  to  economic  wrongs  in  Ireland?  Ac- 
cordingly, he  left  his  seat  in  Parliament  and  began  in 
Ireland  to  improve  the  farms,  to  establish  cooperative 
dairies,  to  teach  Connaught  girls  to  produce  lace,  to  do 
away  with  the  "homelessness  at  home."  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  launched  "upon  Ireland's  life  a  movement  of 
self-help  and  grafted  upon  this  a  system  of  State-aid  to 
the  agriculture  and  industries  of  the  country,"  resulting 
in  an  evolution  in  Ireland's  national  life  like  that  in 
Japan,  Denmark,  and  certain  German  States. 

DEMONSTRATION   FARMS   IN   THE   SOUTH 


Somewhat  analogous  conditions  in  the  South  brought 
forth  a  similar  American  statesman  in  the  person  of 
Seaman  A.  Knapp.  He  prepared  seventy  years  to  work 
seven.  Called  upon  to  investigate  the  boll-weevil  which 
was  destroying  the  cotton,  he  soon  found  that  the  only 
way  to  combat  the  pest  was  by  out-flanking  it  with 
superior  cultivation.     He  in  this  way  hit  upon  the  plan 
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of  the  cooperative  demonstration  farm.  lie  .showed  the 
farmers  how  to  take  advantage  of  modern  science  to  im- 
prove the  fertility  of  their  soil  and  to  get  larger  returns 
for  their  labor.  So  immediately  beneficent  were  his  plans 
that  he  was  enabled  to  combine  the  resources  of  the 
National  Government  and  the  General  Education  Board, 
while  he  and  his  agents  acted  as  carriers  of  workable 
ideas  to  the  isolated  farmers  of  the  South  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Kio  Grande. 

The  nationalizing  effect  of  Dr.  Knapp's  work  in  the 
South  has  been  one  of  its  finest  fruits.  The  people  began 
to  love  a  government  which  came  to  the  home  to  add  to 
its  comforts,  which  taught  neighbors  to  work  together  for 
community  ends,  which  showed  them  how  ideas  made  dol- 
lars, and  which  with  a  magic  rod  struck  the  rock  to  make 
sweet  waters  flow.  Dp.  Knapp  drew  together  boys  in 
corn  clubs,  teaching  one  of  them,  Jerry  Moore,  how  to 
grow  228  bushels  upon  a  single  acre  in  South  Carolina. 
He  brought  the  girls  together  in  tomato  clubs,  giving  to 
them  new  zest  in  life  through  cooperation.  If  Cromer 
and  Plunkett  and  Knapp  are  types  of  the  publicist,  the 
tasks  awaiting  such  administrators  are  multiplying  and 
widening  daily  as  we  advance  along  the  line  of  collective 
action. 

AMERICA   AS   ARENA   FOR   STATESMAN 

What  a  chance  America  offers  to  the  publicist! 
''America,"  says  Albion  Small,  "is  not  so  many  millions 
of  square  miles,  is  not  so  many  millions  of  people,  but 
America  is  a  tremendous  idea  in  process  of  realization." 
Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  goal  for  which  we  are 
striving.  Above  the  door  of  every  school  is  the  motto 
"Let  Us  Make  Man."  With  a  continental  domain,  rich  in 
natural  resources ;  with  an  aspiring  people  in  whose  veins 
flow  the  political  habits  and  ideals  of  free  England ;  with 
impartiality  of  outlook,  owing  to  the  detachment  of  our 
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position  from  old-world  controversies;  with  a  primacy 
unchallenged  in  this  Western  Hemisphere,  America  in  its 
moral  mission  occupies  a  vantage  ground  of  unrivaled 
strategic  significance.  Once  as  I  worshiped  in  historic 
St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  the  venerable  minister  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  his  prayer  to  our  country,  closing  it  with 
this  sentence: 

"God  grant  that  America,  as  it  is  eminent  in  position, 
so  may  it  ever  continue  to  be  in  moral  power." 

Every  day  opens  new  vistas  to  the  prophet's  eye.  Last 
year  this  very  day,  marking  Washington's  birth,  was  cele- 
brated with  zest  by  the  new  republic  of  China.  This  year 
the  Panama  Canal  will  join  not  only  the  two  oceans,  but 
also  the  two  Americas  in  new  bonds  of  commerce  and 
sympathy.  Panama  we  hold  as  the  trustee  of  inter- 
national trade,  as  Senator  Boot  so  eloquently  stated,  in 
energizing  the  American  conscience  to  fulfill  its  high  duty. 
Our  stewardship,  however,  does  not  stop  with  the  Canal. 
The  hopes  of  the  liberals  of  the  world  are  centered  in 
America's  experiment  in  democracy. 

BIG    BROTHER   OF    MANKIND 

It  is  in  view  of  these  considerations  that  significance 
attaches  to  everything  in  our  national  life.  America  is 
the  strong  man.  His  head  must  not  lie  in  the  lap  of 
Delilah.  We  must  set  our  own  house  in  order.  We  must 
abolish  ignorance,  pauperism  and  preventable  diseases,  as 
Dr.  Gorgas  has  cleaned  up  Havana  and  the  Isthmian 
Zone.  America  girding  itself  for  its  God-appointed  task 
must  not  be  hamstrung  by  sectionalism,  by  the  negro 
problem,  by  the  slums  of  cities,  nor  by  the  sword  of  in- 
dustrial warfare.  The  energies  of  home,  school,  church 
and  State  must  be  morally  purposeful,  so  that  all  the 
efforts  of  America  may  be  resolved  along  the  line  of  its 
manifest  destiny.  Such  is  the  task  of  the  publicist — to 
maintain  civic  integrity  at  home  and  to  point  the  way  to 
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America's  moral  power  abroad.  Like  a  jet  of  inspiration 
is  the  luminous  idea  which  that  Persian  prophet  has  just 
brought  to  us.  From  the  beginning  of  Hebrew  history 
we  have  emphasized  the  unity  of  God.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  us  to  emphasize  the  supplemental  truth  of  the 
unity  of  man.  Electricity  has  emancipated  the  mind  of 
man  from  his  body  and  has  made  all  nations  close  neigh- 
bors.    America  must  be  the  big  brother  of  mankind. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held 
in  the  evening  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Thomas  K.  Brown,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  President;  William  S. 
Bansemer,  A.  B.,  Secretary;  Horace  E.  Flack,  Ph.  D., 
Treasurer;  and  the  following  additional  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee:  George  L.  Radcliffe,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D. ; 
Harry  N.  Baetjer,  A.  B. ;  John  B.  Whitehead,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D. ; 
William  H.  Maltbie,  Ph.  D. ;  J.  Albert  Chatard,  M.  D. 

The  ballot  for   members   of  the   Alumni   Council,   to 
succeed  those  retiring  in  May,  1913,  resulted  as  follows 
Edward  B.  Mathews,  Ph.  D.;  Joseph  H.  Pratt,  M.  D. 
William   S.   Baer,   M.   D.;   George  L.   Radcliffe,   A.   B. 
Walter  H.  Page  (at  large). 

The  Alumni  Council  is  now  constituted  as  follows,  the 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association  being  also  a  member, 
ex  officio: 

Term  expiring  May,  1914 

Thomas  S.  Baker  Joseph  H.  Pratt 

B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.         St.  George  L.  Sioussat 

Term  expiring  May,  1915 

Elgin  R.  L.  Gould  J.  Hall  Pleasants 

Allan  McLane  William  F.  Willoughby 

Term  expiring  May,  1916 

Charles  M.  Andrews  J.  H.  Mason  Knox 

Douglas  H.  Gordon  J.  Whitridge  Williams 
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Term  expiring  May,  1917 

William  S.  Baer  Walter  H.  Page 

Edward  B.  Mathews  George  L.  Radcliffe 

Alumni  Dinner 

There  was  a  large  attendance  in  the  evening  at  the 
annual  dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere.  The  fol- 
lowing spoke:  Dr.  William.  H.  Welch,  Dr.  Samuel  C. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Omer  F.  Hershey,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  and 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Glassie. 


Telegrams  conveying  greetings  to  the  University  were 
received  from  alumni  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  from  the  associations  meeting  in  Richmond,  Atlanta, 
and  Cleveland. 
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Harry  Langford  Wilson,  professor  of  Roman  Archaeology  and 
Epigraphy  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  president  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  died  suddenly,  of  pneumonia, 
February  23.  He  was  born  at  Wilton,  Ontario,  October  28,  1867, 
the  son  of  Rev.  Richard  W.  Wilson.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Queen's  University,  Canada  (B.  A.,  1887;  M.  A.,  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  gold  medal  in  Latin  and  Greek,  1888).  In  1893  he 
entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  as  a  graduate  student  in 
Latin,  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  He  was  university  scholar  in  1894, 
fellow  in  Latin  in  1895,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  1896.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  instructor  in 
Latin,  and  he  rose  steadily  to  be  associate  (1900),  associate 
professor  (1902),  professor  of  Roman  Archaeology  and  Epigraphy 
(1906).  In  1903  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Queen's  University.  In  1906-7  he  served  as  professor 
of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  In  1908  he  was  elected  a  foriegn 
member  of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.  In 
December,  1912,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  having  previously  served  the  Institute  as 
recorder  (1908-11),  and  "acting"  vice-president  (1911-12).  He 
was  author  of  "The  Metaphor  in  the  Epic  Poems  of  P.  Papinius 
Statius"  (1898),  editor  of  "The  Satires  of  Juvenal"  (1903),  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  various  archaeological  and  philological 
journals.  He  married,  in  1889,  Miss  Minnie  Clark,  of  Smith's 
Falls,  Ontario,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  daughter. 


"The  sudden  death,  on  February  the  twenty-third,  of  Harry 
Langford  Wilson  in  the  fulness  of  his  activity  and  at  the  height 
of  his  achievement  has  deprived  the  Journal  of  a  valued  con- 
tributor and  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  a  learned,  faithful, 
inspiring  teacher.  In  its  newly  elected  president  the  Archaeolog- 
ical Institute  of  America  has  lost  a  man  who  had  given  proof 
of  rare  administrative  ability.  The  scholarly  world  will  miss  the 
enthusiastic  student,  the  larger  public  the  luminous  interpreter 
of  the  life  and  monuments  of  Ancient  Rome.  Nor  will  his  loss 
be  less  felt  in  the  community  in  which  he  shewed  forth  by 
precept  and  example  the  power  of  an  unwavering  Christian  faith, 
and  to  which  he  has  left  the  precious  memory  of  a  life  conse- 
crated to  the  highest  ends."  (Basil  Lanneau  Gildersleeve,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  xxxiv,  116.) 


CURRENT  NOTES 


Professor  Erich  C.  Marcks,  of  Hamburg,  lectured  in  McCoy 
Hall,  February  5,  on  "Bismarck  als  Abgeordnete." 


Professor  William  H.  Howell,  of  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology, delivered  a  lecture  on  "Eugenics"  before  the  members  of 
the  University,  in  McCoy  Hall,  February  27.  This  lecture  was 
provided  through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Huntington  Wilson,  of 
Washington. 


Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard  University,  lectured 
in  McCoy  Hall,  March  7,  on  "Psychology  and  Labor." 


Professor  Rudolf  Eucken,  of  the  University  of  Jena,  Har- 
vard University  Exchange  Professor,  1912-13,  gave  two  lectures  in 
McCoy  Hall,  March  10  and  11,  his  topics  being  "Philosophy  and 
Religion"  and  "Kampf  der  Gegenwart  um  Einen  Wert  des  Mensch- 
lichen  Lebens." 


Professor  Arthur  0.  Lovejoy,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
gave  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  "The  Philosophy  of  Berg- 
son"  before  a  general  audience  in  the  Donovan  Room,  April  1-15. 
He  treated  the  following  topics:  "The  Antecedents  and  Com- 
ponents of  Bergsonism";  "Intuition  and  Intellect";  "Conscious- 
ness, Life  and  Matter";  "The  Ethical  Tendencies  of  Bergsonism"; 
"Creative  Evolution  and  the  Religious  Implications  of  Bergson- 


A  bust  of  Goethe,  the  gift  to  this  University  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  was  unveiled  in  McCoy  Hall  on 
the  afternoon  of  March  10.  The  presentation  address  was  made  by 
Professor  Rudolf  Eucken,  representing  the  German  Ambassador, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present.  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  President 
pro  tern,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presided,  and  Professor  Henry 
Wood  made  a  statement  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  gift. 
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PROCEEDINGS   OF  SOCIETIES 


Philological  Association: 

December  20,  1912. — Two  hundred  and  eighty-second  regular 
meeting.  Professor  Gildersleeve  in  the  chair.  Attend- 
ance, twenty-two. 

Equivalents  of  Semitic  r,  I  and  s  in  Egyptian.    By  A.  Ember. 

Note  on   Satyros,   Life   of   Euripides,   Oxyr.   Pap.     Vol.   IX, 
pp.  157-158.     By  K.  F.  Smith. 

January  17,  1913. — Two  hundred  and  eighty-third  regular  meet- 
ing. Professor  Gildersleeve  in  the  chair.  Attendance, 
thirty-four. 

Some  notes  suggested  by  English  Nymph,  German  Dampfer, 
French  Fils  and  Spanish  Hijo.    By  C.  C.  Marden. 

February  21,  1913. — Two  hundred  and  eighty-fourth  regular 
meeting.  Professor  Gildersleeve  in  the  chair.  Attendance, 
thirty-two. 

The  Etymology  of  English  ill;  of  Greek  naMg;  and  of  Gothic 
izwis.    By  H.  Collitz. 

Two  New  Hebrew  Words.    By  P.  Haupt. 

March  14,  1913. — Two  hundred  and  eighty -fifth  regular  meet- 
ing. Professor  Gildersleeve  in  the  chair.  Attendance, 
fifteen. 

The  Sumerian  Noun.    By  A.  Poebel. 

Scientific  Association: 

February  5,  1913. — An  Experimental  Lecture  on  Liquid  Air  and 
the  Production  of  Low  Temperature.     By  R.  W.  Wood. 

February  13,  1913. — The   Theory  of  the   Selenium  Cell  and   its 
Practical  Application.     By  A.  H.  Pfund. 

The  New  Realism.     By  A.  O.  Lovejoy. 

March  5,  1913. — New  Methods  for  the  Study  of  the  Phenomena 
of  Life  and  their  Results.  By  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute. 

March  13,  1913.— Studies  on  the  Spectrum  of  the  Chick.  By 
J.  B.  Watson. 

Microstructure  of  Titaniferous  Magnetites.     By  J.  T.  Singe- 
wald,  Jr. 

March  14,  1913.— The  Forests  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  By 
Dr.  H.  N.  Whelford,  late  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Forestry. 
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COMMEMORATION  DAY 
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PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

Exercises  commemorating  the  opening  of  the  University 
were  held  in  McCoy  Hall,  Monday,  February  22,  1915,  at 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  being  the  thirty-ninth  anni- 
versary.    President  Goodnow  presided. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  President  William 
Westley  Guth,  Ph.  D.,  of  Goucher  College. 

The  orator  of  the  day  was  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Columbia  University,  who  had  chosen 
for  his  subject  "  Some  Matters  Academic."  His  address  is 
printed  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  Circular. 

A  portrait  of  Professor  Franklin  P.  Mall,  painted  in  oil 
by  Mr.  Leopold  SeyfTert,  of  Philadelphia,  was  given  to  the 
University  by  some  of  the  colleagues  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Mall,  Professor  L.  F.  Barker  making  the  formal  presen- 
tation. 

President  Goodnow  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  growth 
and  the  needs  of  the  University.  His  remarks  are  printed 
in  this  Circular. 

The  President  also  announced  that  the  Trustees  had  au- 
thorized the  conferring  of  degrees  upon  the  following  persons : 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  upon  John  Frederick  Smith,  of  Iowa, 
,    A.  B.,  Lake  Forest  University,  1907. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  Henry  Ernest  Treide,  of  Baltimore. 
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CONCERNING  SOME  MATTERS  ACADEMIC 

Address  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

President  of  Columbia  University 

In  accordance  with  fortunate  custom,  members  of  this 
University  are  assembled  to  commemorate  its  ideals  and  its 
purposes,  to  recall  with  affectionate  regard  the  names  of 
those  great  ornaments  of  the  University  who  are  gone,  and 
on  this  occasion  also  to  wish  Godspeed  to  him  who  has 
recently  been  chosen  to  its  high  office  of  President. 

More  or  less  that  is  not  new  has  of  late  been  written  about 
this  office,  as  well  as  more  or  less  that  is  not  true.  The 
office  itself  is  in  its  historic  evolution  the  outgrowth  and 
the  product  of  personality.  It  depends  for  its  usefulness 
and  effectiveness  wholly  upon  personality  and  not  at  all 
upon  authority.  Judged  by  the  length  and  the  security 
of  tenure  of  its  various  incumbents  at  different  institutions 
the  office  is  what  would  be  called  in  the  business  world  an 
extra-hazardous  risk.  Disturbance  relating  to  it  is  not 
infrequent,  and  eviction  from  it  is  not  unknown.  Never- 
theless, ambition  to  hold  it  is  well-nigh  universal  among 
academic  persons. 

The  beginnings  of  the  modern  office  of  university  presi- 
dent are  to  be  seen  in  the  careers  of  Tappan  at  Michigan, 
of  Wayland  at  Brown,  and  of  Anderson  at  Eochester.  Bar- 
nard, of  Mississippi  and  of  Columbia,  was  probably  the  first 
to  give  to  the  office  its  significant  relationship  to  general 
educational  policy  and  to  the  philosophy  of  education. 
White  of  Cornell,  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Harper 
of  Chicago,  were  the  first  of  that  small  but  powerful  group 
who  have  been  able  to  put  their  hands  to  the  invigorating 
and  inspiring  task  of  creating  a  new  institution  out  of  an 
idea.  Eliot  of  Harvard  is  the  pioneer  among  those  whose 
work  and  pleasure  it  has  been  to  put  a  wholly  new  and 
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reconstructed  modern  building  npon  an  old  and  highly- 
respected  foundation.  These  men,  two  of  whom  fortunately 
still  live  to  give  us  constant  counsel  and  guidance,  will 
occupy  the  chief  places  in  our  academic  Pantheon  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  As  their  names  are  heard  it  will  be 
recognized  that  they  have,  each  in  his  own  way,  helped  to 
establish  another  striking  characteristic  of  the  office  that  they 
adorned — its  direct  relation  to  public  service  and  to  the  in- 
struction and  elevation  of  public  opinion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
just  pride  to  those  who  have  chosen  the  academic  life  and 
who  follow  it,  that  American  citizenship  and  American 
scholarship  bear  upon  their  rolls  such  names  as  these. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  reaching  out  in  other  lands, 
where  universities  are  much  older  than  with  us  and  where 
tradition  is  less  rudely  disturbed  than  is  so  often  the  case 
here,  for  the  establishment  among  them  of  those  academic 
relationships  and  responsibilities  that  have  done  such  ser- 
vice in  America.  When  the  Ministerialdirektor  in  the 
Cultusministerium  of  Prussia  is  a  sufficiently  powerful 
personality,  he  is  in  effect  president  not  of  one  Prussian 
university  but  of  the  entire  eleven.  Shortly  before  his  death 
I  was  walking  one  summer  day  in  the  forest  at  Wilhelms- 
hohe  with  Dr.  Friedrich  Althoff,  a  true  anax  andron  and  one 
of  the  most  devoted  and  efficient  administrators  of  education 
that  the  world  has  known.  Dr.  AlthotT  was  then,  and  had 
been  for  many  years,  Ministerialdirektor  in  the  Prussian 
Cultusministerium.  He  asked  a  number  of  questions  as  to 
how  university  business  was  transacted  in  America,  as  to 
how  responsibility  for  certain  acts  and  policies  was  fixed, 
and  in  particular  as  to  how  appointments  to  important  aca- 
demic posts  were  made.  When  in  reply  the  great  variety 
of  methods  for  doing  all  these  things  in  the  United  States 
was  described  to  him  at  some  length,  Dr.  Althoff  threw  up 
his  hands  in  despair  and  said,  "Impracticable !  Impossible ! 
Here  I  do  all  that  myself,  or  take  care  that  it  is  done."  He 
went  on  to  express  the  hope  that  his  life  might  be  spared  to 
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work  out  some  plan  for  the  better  organization  of  the  Prussian 
universities  to  the  end  that,  without  in  any  way  separating 
them  from  the  ultimate  and  complete  control  of  the  State, 
each  university  might  have  an  administrative  head  of  its 
own  charged  with  substantially  the  same  duties  as  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  university  president  in  America.  In  France  the 
accomplished  Liard  in  Paris,  and  in  Great  Britain  the  Prin- 
cipals of  the  four  Scottish  universities,  as  well  as  Michael 
Sadler  at  Leeds,  Herbert  Fisher  at  Sheffield,  and  Sir  Henry 
Miers,  just  now  leaving  London  for  Manchester,  have  duties 
and  responsibilities  that  are  in  most  respects  analogous  to 
those  that  devolve  upon  the  university  president  here.  Upon 
the  judicious  and  far-sighted  use  of  the  opportunities  that 
the  office  affords,  will  depend  in  large  measure  the  influence, 
the  importance  and  the  productiveness  of  the  universities  of 
the  world  during  the  next  generation  or  two. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office  of  university 
president  may  be  summed  up  in  very  few  words.  They 
are  the  jealous  care  and  close  oversight  of  the  work  and  in- 
terests of  the  university  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  guidance  of 
its  relations  toward  the  public.  The  statutes  of  a  given 
university  may  be  more  or  less  specific  in  regard  to  the  office 
of  the  president,  and  they  may  entrust  to  the  incumbent  of 
that  office  greater  or  less  authority,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  office  will  be  in  chief  part  what  the  incumbent  makes  it 
and  the  measure  of  its  authority  will  be  the  force  of  his  per- 
sonality. No  autocrat  and  no  self-seeker  can  long  maintain 
himself  in  it.  A  great  office  makes  a  great  man  seem  greater 
still  by  reason  of  the  opportunity  it  affords  him  for  the  use 
of  his  powers;  a  great  office  makes  a  small  man  seem  smaller 
still  by  reason  of  the  fierce  light  which  it  causes  to  fall  upon 
his  littleness.  It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  American  democracy  that  it  has  brought 
into  existence  an  important  and  conspicuous  office  whose 
incumbent  is  set  apart  by  his  very  incumbency  to  represent 
in  our  American  life  the  principles  and  ideals  upon  which 
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universities  are  built  and  for  which  they  exist,  and  to  hold 
these  principles  and  these  ideals  insistently  before  the  public 
attention.  The  man  of  letters,  the  experimental  scientist, 
the  accomplished  student  of  history  or  of  economics,  is,  by 
reason  of  his  university  position,  under  obligation  to  repre- 
sent one  aspect  of  university  activity  and  university  interest 
to  the  public  at  large.  It  is  the  function  of  the  university 
president  to  represent  the  university  and  that  for  which  it 
stands  in  their  entirety.  In  any  large  and  complex  univer- 
sity organization  the  wise  president  will  live  almost  entirely 
in  the  future.  The  detailed  matters  of  today  will  be  dealt 
with  by  others.  He,  however,  will  constantly  scan  the  horizon 
on  the  outlook  for  new  problems  and  new  opportunities  for 
scholarship  and  for  service. 

Within  the  university  itself  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the 
president  to  be  the  friend  and  counsellor  both  of  the  scholars 
who  teach  and  of  the  scholars  who  learn.  He  has  the  op- 
portunity and  privilege  to  bring  to  the  consideration  of  their 
several  problems  and  difficulties  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole  university,  and  thereby  to  place  at  the  service  of  each 
individual  teacher  and  student  who  seeks  his  aid  the  results 
of  consideration  given  elsewhere  to  similar  problems  and  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  them  that  others  have  had.  It  is 
also  his  duty  to  interpret  the  plans,  the  policies  and  the  needs 
of  the  university's  teachers  and  directors  of  research  to  such 
governing  body  as  may  exist  to  hold  and  to  care  for  the 
university's  property  and  to  allot  its  income  in  aid  of  various 
university- undertakings.  All  this  was  clearly  understood  and 
admirably  stated  by  President  Gilman  when  he  wrote  at  the 
very  beginnings  of  this  University  these  words  concerning 
the  office  of  the  President: 

The  President  of  the  University  is  the  authorized  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Board  and  the  various  officers  of  instruction 
and  administration  employed  in  the  University;  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  consult  with  the  Professors  in  respect  to  the  development 
of  their  various  departments,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity;   to    determine    the    appropriate    duties    of    the    Associates 
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and  Fellows;  and  to  exercise  such  superintendence  over  the  build- 
ings, apparatus,  books  and  other  property  as  will  ensure  their  pro- 
tection and  appropriate  use.  In  respect  to  these  matters,  and  all 
others  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  University,  he  shall  consult 
frequently  with  tlie  Executive  Committee,  and  he  shall  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Purchases,  alterations,  repairs, 
and  other  incidental  expenses  must  not  be  ordered  by  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  University  without  his  previous  assent,  or  the  ex- 
pressed authority  of  the  Board. 

Nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate  than  for  the  office 
of  university  president  to  cease  to  be  an  educational  post 
and  to  become  merely  a  business  occupation.  Such  a  change 
would  certainly  be  followed  by  the  speedy  deterioration  of 
the  university's  ideals  and  by  the  unconscious  commercial- 
ization of  its  methods.  With  such  a  change  the  reign  of  the 
questionnaire — wretched  word  ! — would  be  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  the  ubiquitous  inquisitor,  governmental  or  private,  armed 
with  his  measuring  rod,  his  tape  line,  and  his  tables  of  sta- 
tistics, would  speedily  reduce  the  university  to  a  not  very 
desirable  form  of  factory.  Systems  of  cost-accounting  would 
displace  productive  scholarship  in  furnishing  a  standard  of 
judgment  as  to  a  university's  management  and  usefulness. 

The  notion  that  appears  to  be  held  by  some  that  there  is 
a  divergence  of  interest  between  those  teachers  who  teach  and 
those  teachers  who  are  chosen  to  have  particular  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  and  support  of  teaching,  is  wholly  illusory. 
It  is  the  true  function  of  educational  administration  to  reduce 
machinery  to  a  minimum,  to  keep  it  out  of  sight  and  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  mind,  and  as  completely  as  means  will 
permit  to  set  free  the  two  great  and  largely  interdependent 
functions  of  teaching  and  research. 

At  no  time  has  the  academic  career  been  so  important  as 
it  is  today,  at  no  time  has  it  ever  been  so  well  compensated, 
and  at  no  time  have  those  who  pursue  it  been  offered  larger 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  influence  on  public  opinion. 
It  is  now  the  custom  everywhere  in  the  world  to  seek  the 
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counsel  and  the  opinion  of  the  professorial  class  when  any 
matter  of  public  interest  is  under  consideration  or  in  dispute. 
This  applies,  unfortunately,  not  only  to  matters  of  which 
the  professorial  class  have  cognizance,  but  also  to  matters 
of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing.  The  result  has  been 
to  put  a  new  and  strange  burden  upon  professors  and  to  offer 
a  temptation  to  the  assumption  of  infallibility  that  has 
proved  too  much  for  some  academic  persons  in  more  lands 
than  one.  The  performances,  both  vocal  and  other,  of  not 
a  few  university  professors  in  many  countries,  including  our 
own,  in  connection  with  the  great  war  in  Europe,  have  made 
it  seem  desirable  to  many  of  us  to  insist  upon  dropping  the 
title  of  Professor  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  less  combative 
lri?ter. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  moment  not  to  have  any  fixed 
principles  of  knowledge  or  of  conduct,  but  to  profess  belief 
in  the  capacity  and  ability  of  each  individual  to  make  a 
world  philosophy  of  his  own  out  of  such  materials  as  chance 
and  temperament  may  provide.  This  fashion  is  quite  closely 
followed  just  now  by  large  numbers  of  those  in  academic 
life,  and  indeed  it  is  sometimes  exalted  as  the  one  sure 
and  certain  method  of  finding  an  acceptable  substitute  for 
truth.  There  would  appear  to  be  need  of  a  new  Socrates 
who.  whether  as  gadfly  or  in  some  less  disagreeable  guise, 
shall  do  over  again  what  some  of  us  had  supposed  was  satis- 
factorily done  once  for  all  during  the  closing  decades  of  the 
stirring  fifth  century  before  Christ.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
Socrates  extracted  from  Gorgias  the  admission  that  with  the 
ignorant  the  ignorant  man  is  more  persuasive  than  he  who 
has  knowledge. 

One  result  of  so  many  differing  man-made — or  professor- 
made — universes  is  a  frequency  and  variety  of  conflict  that 
would  tax  the  mathematician  to  enumerate  and  the  historian 
to  classify.  The  notion  that  nothing  much  that  is  permanent 
and  worth  while  has  been  either  known  or  accomplished  until 
our  own  brave  selves  came  upon  the  scene  makes  education 
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difficult  and,  from  some  points  of  view,  impossible.  If  the 
world  is  to  begin  over  again  whenever  a  new  appointment  is 
made  to  a  professorial  chair,  it  is  reasonably  plain  that  the 
man  in  the  street  will  soon  dispense  with  the  services  and  the 
guidance  of  the  men  of  everlasting  beginnings.  In  much  the 
same  way  we  are  now  asked  to  believe  that  whenever  a  callow 
youth  makes  a  minute  addition  to  his  own  stock  of  informa- 
tion the  sum-total  of  human  knowledge  has  been  increased  as 
the  result  of  scientific  investigation.  It  is  just  this  mixing- 
up  of  the  individual  with  the  cosmos  and  of  the  morning 
paper  with  the  history  of  civilization  that  is  the  weakest  point 
in  academic  teaching  at  the  present  time,  particularly  in 
those  subjects  which  once  were  history,  economics,  politics, 
ethics  and  public  law.  Those  who  remember  the  striking 
lectures  of  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  recently  discovered  by 
England  and  America  and  now  much  discussed  in  both  coun- 
tries, will  recall  the  fact  that  he  gave  but  scant  attention  to 
the  teaching  of  the  history  of  Europe  and  of  Germany, 
although  his  chair  was  supposed  to  deal  with  those  subjects. 
What  von  Treitschke  really  did  was  to  make  lectures  on  the 
history  of  Europe  and  of  Germany  the  vehicle  for  the  very 
effective  and  emphatic  expression  of  his  own  personal  opinions 
on  men  and  things  in  the  world  about  him.  In  some  degree, 
therefore,  von  Treitschke  was  the  forerunner  of  that  now 
very  considerable  class  of  American  university  professors  who 
devote  no  small  part  of  their  time  to  expressing  to  their 
students  their  own  personal  views  on  the  politics,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  society  of  the  day,  while  in  form  offering  instruc- 
tion on  anything  from  astronomy  to  zoology.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  the  policy  of  making  academic  teaching 
effective  by  relating  it  to  present-day  interests  and  problems, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  turning  academic  teaching 
into  an  exercise  in  contemporary  journalism.  When  every 
considerable  town  has  its  own  Napoleon  of  finance  and  every 
political  group  its  Hamilton  or  its  Jefferson,  there  is  some 
danger  of  getting  mixed  as  to  standards. 
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All  these  are  troubles  which  have  come  upon  the  profes- 
sorial class  as  a  result  of  the  public  appeal  made  to  us 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  current  topics.  If  one  be 
a  profound  student  of  Plato  he  is  expected  without  warning 
to  pass  an  illuminating  critical  judgment  upon  the  latest  out- 
giving of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  If  he  happens  to  be 
well  versed  in  the  economic  thought  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
he  is  called  upon  for  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion 
regarding  the  strike  of  coal  miners  in  Colorado.  If  by  any 
chance  he  has  ever  written  a  book  on  any  aspect  of  railway 
organization,  management,  or  finance,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
being  clapped  upon  a  public  commission  to  supervise  and  in 
part  to  control  the  railway  systems  of  a  state  or  nation.  All 
these  are  dangers  and  embarrassments  to  which  the  alert 
university  professor,  whose  name  is  known  in  the  newspaper 
offices,  is  now  constantly  subjected.  Avoidance  of  them  is 
possible  only  for  the  sagacious  and  well-balanced  scholar  who 
knows  that  no  single  master-key  will  unlock  all  human  doors 
of  difficulty. 

One  of  the  chief  tools  of  the  present-day  academic  con- 
jurer is  the  blessed  word  Sociology,  particularly  in  the  hands 
of  some  one  not  a  trained  sociologist.  Both  Auguste  Comte 
and  Herbert  Spencer  would  be  not  a  little  surprised  to  see 
what  has  become  of  the  term  that  they  fondled  so  tenderly. 
It  is  now  stretched  to  include  everything  that  can  possibly 
relate  to  the  diagnosis  of  social  ills  as  well  as  everything 
that  can  possibly  relate  to  social  therapeutics.  Not  even 
the  subtlest  of  physicists  has  yet  worked  out  a  theory  of 
the  elasticity  of  gases  that  is  adequate  to  explain  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  word  sociology.  This  word,  once  so  innocent 
and  so  impressive,  is  now  under  a  cloud  because  of  its  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  world  empire.  Poetry  and  alchemy, 
science  and  song,  religion  and  mythology,  philosophy  and 
magic,  are  all  reduced  to  mere  counters  in  its  great  world 
game.  Naturally  these  smaller  and  ambitious  states  have 
become  restless  and  are  showing  signs  of  revolt.     They  wish 
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to  be  permitted  to  live  their  own  lives  and  not  to  be  made 
mere  vassals  of  a  mighty  overlord  who  possesses  all  knowl- 
edge, who  wields  all  power  and  who  monopolizes  all  explana- 
tions. Just  now  law  is  under  attack  from  a  curious  mixture 
of  sentiment  and  lore  that  calls  itself  sociological  jurispru- 
dence, and  which  I  understand  to  be  a  sort  of  legal  osteo- 
pathy. We  can  only  await  with  some  concern  the  reactions 
in  the  appropriate  laboratories  when  a  sociological  physics, 
a  sociological  chemistry,  and  a  sociological  anatomy  appear 
upon  the  scene. 

Of  the  American  university  student  it  must  be  said  that 
in  far  too  many  instances  he  is  prevented  from  getting  on 
as  well  as  he  should  because  he  is  over-taught.  In  par- 
ticular, he  is  over-lectured.  The  traditions  of  school  and 
college  are  still  strong  in  the  universities,  and  the  ideal 
university  relations  of  scholarly  companionship  between 
teacher  and  taught  have  difficulty  in  establishing  and  in 
maintaining  themselves.  To  use — or  rather  to  abuse — the 
academic  lecture  by  making  it  a  medium  for  the  conveyance 
of  mere  information  is  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
art  of  printing  has  been  discovered.  The  proper  use  of  the 
lecture  is  the  critical  interpretation  by  the  older  scholar  of 
the  information  which  the  younger  scholar  has  gained  for 
himself.  Its  object  is  to  inspire  and  to  guide  and  by  no 
means  merely  to  inform. 

Indeed,  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  undue 
dominance  and  prominence  of  the  didactic  point  of  view  in 
the  modern  university  is  altogether  an  advantage.  The  happy 
days  at  Bologna  when  the  students  and  their  Eector  man- 
aged the  university,  when  professorial  punctuality  was  en- 
forced by  fines,  and  when  the  familiar  professorial  practise 
of  dwelling  unduly  on  the  earlier  parts  of  a  subject  to  the 
neglect  of  the  later  parts  was  checked  by  the  expedient  of 
dividing  a  topic  into  puncta  and  requiring  the  Doctor  to 
reach  each  punctum  by  a  specified  date,  certainly  had  much 
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to  commend  them.  Then  it  was  the  students  who  made  the 
rules  and  disciplined  their  teachers;  now  it  is  the  teachers 
who  make  the  rules  and  discipline  their  students. 

The  chief  object  of  the  university's  teaching,  of  its  libra- 
ries and  its  laboratories,  is  after  all  to  arouse  intellectual 
interest,  to  stimulate  curiosity,  and  to  send  out  a  young  man 
on  his  Voyage  of  Discovery  filled  with  ardent  enthusiasm, 
enriched  by  close  association  with  wise  and  noble-hearted 
men,  and  imbued  with  the  high  ambition  to  make  the  most 
of  himself  and  of  his  chosen  field  of  study.  If  even  the  most 
numerously  attended  university  can  do  this  for  a  hundred 
men  each  year,  and  if  five  of  the  hundred  become  distin- 
guished and  one  of  the  five  eminent,  that  university  has  been 
successful.  It  has  done  a  noteworthy  service  to  American 
life,  to  scholarship  and  to  science. 
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REMARKS  BY  PRESIDENT  GOODNOW 


An  institution,  like  an  individual,  finds  it  desirable  occa- 
sionally to  submit  to  the  process  of  self-examination — to  ask 
the  question:  What  have  I  done  of  which  I  can  conscien- 
tiously approve?  Have  I  any  defects  which  I  ought  to 
remedy?  What  may  I  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish  in  the 
future?  Coming,  as  I  have  come,  from  outside  of  the  uni- 
versity, to  share  in  its  work,  I  may,  perhaps,  without  im- 
propriety, venture  on  this  occasion  both  to  inaugurate  such 
a  self-examination  as  has  been  suggested,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assume  the  function  of  interrogator.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  have  not  been  so  subjected  to  the  influences  of 
this  university  environment  as  to  be  incapable  of  looking  at 
the  question  objectively;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
fact  that  I  am  here  will  make  it  certain  that  my  attitude  will 
be  sympathetic. 

If  now  we  ask  ourselves  the  question,  What  have  we  done 
of  which  we  can  conscientiously  approve?  Our  answer  must 
be  that  we  have  striven  zealously  and  earnestly  to  realize 
the  purpose  for  which  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  estab- 
lished, and  that  our  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success. 

I  say  in  the  first  place  we  have  striven  to  realize  the  ori- 
ginal purpose  of  the  university.  Coming  as  I  do  a  stranger 
in  your  midst,  I  have  some  hesitation  in  attempting  to  state 
what  that  purpose  is.  But  as  I  see  it  the  purpose  of  those 
who  were  called  upon  to  put  into  effect  the  magnificent  be- 
quest of  the  founder  of  the  university  was  not  to  add  another 
to  the  list  of  educational  institutions  then  in  existence.  On 
the  contrary,  their  intention  was  to  establish  an  institution 
different  in  character  from  those  already  established. 

In  reaching  this  determination  those  responsible  for  the 
form  which  this  university  subsequently  assumed  were  not 
acting  in  any  spirit  of  criticism,  but  were  moved  by  the  earn- 
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est  desire  to  provide  an  institution  which  should  supplement 
rather  than  rival  what  was  then  being  done.  With  this  idea 
in  mind  they  established  an  institution  whose  purpose  was  to 
be  research  and  investigation  rather  than  teaching. 

Such  a  determination  necessitated  at  the  same  time  the 
possession  of  great  courage  and  the  exercise  of  great  wisdom. 
It  required  great  courage  to  abandon  the  ordinary  standards 
by  which  educational  institutions  were  at  that  time  most 
commonly  judged,  viz :  The  standard  of  number  of  students. 
It  required  great  wisdom  to  organize  the  work  in  a  field,  then 
almost  unknown  in  this  country,  in  such  a  manner  that  suc- 
cess might  attend  the  efforts  made. 

The  wisdom  which  was  then  exercised  was  so  marked  that 
the  courage  exhibited  was  shown  to  be  justified.  The  uni- 
versity sprang  into  national,  even  into  international,  pro- 
minence as  the  champion  of  research  and  investigation,  and 
as  the  teacher  of  teachers.  For,  in  those  days,  the  only  car- 
eer which  offered  wide  opportunities  for  research  was  that 
of  teacher. 

The  subsequent  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  uni- 
versity to  extend  its  influence  and  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
activity  are,  if  carefully  examined,  in  almost  all,  if  not  in 
all  cases,  referable  to  the  desire  on  its  part  to  promote  the 
fulfilment  of  its  original  purpose.  The  establishment  of  the 
undergraduate  department  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
desire  to  offer  a  place  where  young  men  intending  to  do  grad- 
uate work  might  be  prepared  for  this  work,  and  where  those 
who  came  to  the  university  poorly  prepared  might  be  able  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  their  early  training.  The  educational 
situation  at  that  time  in  the  Southern  states  made  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  an  undergraduate  department  an  absolute 
necessity. 

The  curriculum  of  this  undergraduate  department  exhi- 
bited just  as  great  originality  and  as  fearless  a  willingness 
to  depart  from  accepted  educational  traditions  as  had  been 
manifested  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  university. 
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The  adoption  of  the  group  system  was  evidence  of  the  desire 
to  secure  that  reasonable  degree  of  intellectual  concentration 
which  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
desire  for  investigation.  The  emphasis  laid  on  the  laboratory 
was  proof  of  the  purpose  to  cultivate  in  the  undergraduate 
student  the  habits  of  careful  observation  without  which  re- 
search is  impossible. 

In  the  letter  which  the  founder  of  the  university  wrote 
on  March  10,  1873,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  it  was  said :  "  It  will  be  your  special  duty  to  secure 
for  the  service  of  the  hospital  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the 
highest  character  and  greatest  skill.  ...  In  all  your  ar- 
rangements with  this  hospital  you  will  bear  constantly  in 
mind  that  it  is  my  wish  and  purpose  that  the  institution 
shall  ultimately  form  a  part  of  the  Medical  School  of  that 
university  for  which  I  have  made  ample  provision  by  my 
will." 

Johns  Hopkins'  purpose  in  thus  writing  is  not  explained 
in  the  rest  of  this  remarkable  communication.  It  was,  how- 
ever, fortunate  that  his  desire  was  so  clearly  expressed.  For 
the  character  of  the  connection  between  the  hospital  and  the 
university  has,  owing  to  the  cordial  and  sympathetic  rela- 
tions between  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  two  institutions, 
been  such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  university  when  it 
came  in  1893  to  establish  its  medical  department  to  re- 
emphasize  the  same  purpose  which  was  sought  at  the  time 
of  the  original  foundation  of  the  university.  This  purpose 
was  the  encouragement  of  research,  this  time  along  medical 
lines. 

Again  existing  traditions  were  broken  almost  with  violence. 
The  qualifications  for  entrance  into  the  medical  department 
were  placed  higher  than  they  had  up  to  that  time  been  placed 
by  any  medical  school  in  the  country — so  high  indeed  that  it 
was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  new  department  would 
attract  students.  But  again  the  policy  of  the  university  was 
justified,  for  students  came  in  larger  numbers  than  could  be 
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accommodated,  many  of  whom  devoted  themselves  subse- 
quently to  medical  research. 

In  1898  the  university  received  a  severe  blow  in  the  loss 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  endowment.  The  next 
twelve  years  were  necessarily  a  period  if  not  of  retrench- 
ment at  least  of  lack  of  advance.  In  1910,  however,  owing 
to  the  generous  offer  of  the  General  Education  Board  and 
to  the  munificent  action  of  other  friends  of  the  University 
in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere,  it  became  possible  to  attempt 
a  step  further  forward.  In  the  appeal  made  in  1910  for  the 
endowment  and  extension  fund  lines  of  proposed  extension 
were  marked  out.  Among  other  things  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  a  "  School  of  Higher  Engineering,"  to  which  grad- 
uates of  technical  schools  and  practicing  engineers  might 
come.  Later  the  same  considerations  which  had  led  to  the 
foundation  of  an  undergraduate  academic  department  made 
it  seem  desirable,  when  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  made  it  possible  to  establish  an  Engin- 
eering school,  to  provide  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
engineering  work,  and  the  present  Engineering  Department 
came  into  being.  ' 

The  emphasis  which  the  university  has  always  laid  on  re- 
search and  on  graduate  work  and  its  unconcern  with  regard 
to  the  small  number  of  its  students,  has  made  its  work  ex- 
pensive. It  has  sought  quality  rather  than  quantity.  But 
it  has  been  able  to  maintain  this  quality  and  also  provide  for 
a  reasonable  degree  of  expansion.  Finally,  the  desire  to  pro- 
mote research  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  not 
overburdening  either  the  instructor  or  the  student  with  for- 
mal exercises.  Many  of  our  instructors  have,  as  compared 
with  the  instructors  of  some  other  institutions,  a  small  number 
of  lecture  hours,  but  the  hours  which  they  spend  in  the  la- 
boratories and  seminaries  engaged  in  their  own  investigations 
or  in  supervising  the  work  of  their  students,  fill  up  a  large 
part  of  the  working  day.  Under  such  a  system  much  reliance 
must  be  placed  on  the  sense  of  duty  both  of  the  instructor  and 
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of  the  student,  and  I  think  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
seldom  has  this  reliance  been  placed  in  vain. 

This  then  is  the  way  in  which  the  university  has  attempted 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  its  foundation,  viz.,  the  encourage- 
ment of  research  and  investigation.  That  its  efforts  have 
met  with  success  there  can  be  little  doubt.  We  have  recently 
had  notable  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  university 
is  held.  The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  marked 
by  the  grant  to  the  university  for  its  medical  department  of 
almost  $1,500,000  in  order  to  enable  it  to  try  the  experiment 
of  relieving  the  instructors  in  three  of  the  clinical  branches 
from  the  necessity  or  temptation  of  resorting  to  private  prac- 
tice in  order  to  increase  their  incomes.  That  this  experiment 
should  be  made  in  a  university  which  has  been  the  birthplace 
of  educational  innovations  is  not  surprising.  That  the  assist- 
ance should  come  from  the  General  Education  Board  is,  how- 
ever, very  gratifying.  This  is  not  merely  because  of  the  aid 
received,  but  especially  because  it  is  a  testimonial  from  a 
responsible  and  very  much  respected  body  as  to  the  character 
of  our  medical  work. 

The  year  1912  also  was  memorable  in  our  history  for  the 
grant  to  us  by  the  State  of  Maryland  of  the  means  to  establish 
and  maintain  the  engineering  department,  the  latest  instance 
of  university  expansion.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  state  to  whom  the  university  owes  so  much  was 
particularly  pleasing  to  us  since  it  proved  that  it  is  not 
always  the  case  that  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in 
his  own  country. 

These  great  benefactions  are  not,  however,  the  only  reasons 
the  university  has  for  congratulations.  For  if  it  is  true  that 
imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
has  cause  to  rejoice.  The  example  which  has  been  given 
here  in  Baltimore  has  in  more  than  one  instance  been  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  country  to  the  great  improvement  of 
educational  conditions.  Graduate  study,  the  group  system  of 
undergraduate  studies  and  bed-side  medical  instruction,  all 
of  which  either  originated,  or  at  any  rate  were  given  their 
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emphasis  here,  have  now  become  essential  and  all  but  uni- 
versal features  of  American  educational  life. 

So  I  think  that,  looking  back  upon  the  history  of  the 
university,  we  may  say  that  those  who  have  presided  over  its 
destinies  not  only  have  not  taken  their  hand  from  the  plow, 
but  also  have  plowed  a  deep  furrow  in  the  field  of  American 
higher  education. 

Xow  the  carrying  out  of  this  purpose  of  encouraging  re- 
search and  investigation  in  the  way  which  has  seemed  best 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  university  has  necessarily  involved 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums.  The  kind  of  work  which  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  has  attempted  to  do  has  not  been 
cheap  work.  The  sacrifice  of  quantity  to  quality  has  un- 
avoidably increased  our  expenses.  At  no  time,  nevertheless, 
in  its  history  has  the  university  been,  from  certain  points  of 
view,  so  prosperous  as  it  is  at  present.  The  balance  sheet  con- 
tained in  the  treasurer's  last  report  shows  that  we  had  on  the 
30th  day  of  last  June  property  of  an  estimated  value  of  nearly 
$9,000,000.  Since  that  time  we  have  received  from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  the  large  sum  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  So  we  may  say  that  in  round  figures  we  have 
$10,000,000  worth  of  property.  In  addition  we  have  the 
connection  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  which  from  the 
point  of  view  of  medical  education  has  a  value  incapable  of 
overestimation. 

So  I  repeat  that  the  university  was  never  so  well  off  as 
at  present.  But  in  so  saying  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
intimating  in  even  the  faintest  way  that  we  do  not  need 
money.  'We  do  need  it  greatly;  and  we  need  much  of  it. 
We  need  it  not  so  much  because  we  cannot  do  our  work 
without  it.  We  need  it  because  we  see  so  much  more  work 
that  we  can  do  well. 

Furthermore,  not  only  are  we  better  off  in  actual  amount 
of  property  than  we  have  ever  been  before,  but  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  University  has  been  so  productive  of  bene- 
factions as  have  the  last  four  years.     During  that  period  the 
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University  received  from  the  General  Education  Board,  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  or  from  its  friends  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  elsewhere,  to  whom  it  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  it  is  impossible  to  measure,  nearly  $4,000,000. 
We  shall,  of  course,  need  more  money  in  order  to  enable  us 
to  move  the  other  departments  of  the  University  to  Home- 
wood  and  to  carry  on  our  work  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that,  like  most  educational  institutions, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  dependent  on  private  benefac- 
tions, we  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  that  system  of  financing 
which  is  often  spoken  of  as  "  deficit  financing."  In  other 
words,  we  have,  where  it  has  seemed  to  be  desirable  to  extend 
our  activity,  incurred  obligations  beyond  our  immediate  pre- 
sent means.  We  have  in  the  past  been  so  fortunate  in  finding 
friends  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  or  elsewhere  who  have  ap- 
proved of  our  work  and  helped  us  to  do  it,  that  we  have  not 
unjustifiably  trusted  that  our  former  experience  would  be 
repeated.  A  deficit  has  in  the  past  not  proven  to  be  a  really 
serious  matter. 

But  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to 
emphasize  our  accomplishments  and  our  blessings  as  our 
hopes  and  our  needs,  to  look  back  upon  the  past  rather  to 
envisage  the  future.  But  whichever  way  we  turn  our  gaze 
we  cannot  fail  to  gain  satisfaction.  If  we  look  back  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  If  we  look  forward  why  should  we 
not  be  confident? 

Just  one  brief  word  as  to  the  immediate  future.  We  are 
directly  confronted  with  this  problem.  There  are  now  two 
great  buildings  at  Homewood  and  two  small  ones,  in  which 
at  present  are  housed  the  Engineering  Department  and  part 
of  the  Botanical  Department.  Many  more  buildings  are 
needed,  but  four  more  are  absolutely  necessary  before  we 
can  move  to  Homewood  with  comfort,  convenience  and 
economy.  No  funds  are  now  available  for  this  purpose.  I 
say  now  because  it  seems  to  me  inconceivable  that  someone 
who  really  prizes  the  vital  things  of  life,  who  desires  to  create 
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a  memorial  to  some  friend  or  kinsman  or,  better  still,  to  add 
greatly  to  his  own  daily  happiness  by  associating  his  own 
name  with  some  great  work  done  during  his  own  lifetime, 
will  overlook  the  oportnnities  so  afforded. 

The  physical  laboratory,  which  Eowland  made  famous; 
the  biological  laboratory,  founded  by  Newell  Martin;  the 
geological  laboratory  of  Huntington  Williams  and  the  chem- 
ical laboratory  of  Eemsen — all  four  of  them  need  housing. 
And  men  of  imagination  know  that  universities  count  their 
lives  by  centuries  and  that  an  endowed  laboratory  connected 
with  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  bearing  the  name  of 
someone  distinguished  for  his  or  her  good  works  will  bear 
that  name  far  down  the  centuries  in  ever-increasing  honor. 

For  the  more  distant  future,  the  light  of  the  past  must  be 
our  guide.  Methods  change,  new  ideas  supplant  the  old 
ones,  but  an  ideal  with  its  roots  deep  in  the  truth  cannot 
change.  Our  methods  of  accomplishing  our  ends  may  alter; 
we  may  become  more  or  less  effective  in  pursuing  them,  but 
the  ideal  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  to  advance  the 
standards  of  education  in  the  United  States,  to  encourage 
men  in  original  research,  to  extend  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge,  to  pursue  the  truth  for  truth's  sake  cannot  and 
will  not  be  changed. 

We  have  covered  but  a  portion  of  the  field.  Forty  years 
ago  the  University  planned  to  advance  the  standards  of 
education  in  certain  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  Seventeen 
years  later  we  applied  those  same  ideals  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  Now  we  shall  endeavor  to  extend  them  into  the 
field  of  engineering.  When  those  who  are  able  to  do  so  give 
us  the  means,  we  shall  devote  our  attention  to  the  field  of 
law  and  we  shall  create — not  merely  a  vocational  law  school 
(we  have  one,  I  understand,  in  Baltimore  now — excellent  in 
many  ways),  but  we  shall  establish  a  school  for  the  scientific 
and  comparative  study  of  laws  and  their  effects  upon  com- 
munities. 

We  wish  also  to  do  more  than  we  are  now  doing  for  the 
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training  of  teachers  and  to  organize  a  school  of  public  hygiene 
— a  pet  plan  of  Dr.  Welch's, — and  may  I  say  that  the  nation 
owes  it  to  Dr.  Welch  and  to  itself  to  carry  out  any  plan 
conceived  in  his  mind.  Much  time  is  now  devoted  to  relief 
work — the  relief  of  suffering.  Great  and  necessary  as  this 
work  is,  the  prevention  of  suffering  is  an  even  greater 
conception,  and  I  fancy  Dr.  Welch  has  this  in  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  school  of  public  hygiene. 

With  so  much  ahead  of  us — so  much  on  foot — we  haven't 
time  to  be  tired,  we  haven't  time  to  be  discouraged;  we  only 
know  and  feel  that  with  the  great  opportunities  presented  the 
inspiration  will  come  to  one  man  or  woman  after  another 
and  that  in  good  time  our  plans  will  see  their  fruition. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  general  Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  the  evening  at  the  Hotel  Emerson.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  George  L.  Badcliff e,  A.  B., 
Ph.  D.,  President;  Ealph  V.  D.  Magoffin,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary; 
Horace  E.  Flack,  Ph.  D.,  Treasurer. 

The  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
as  follows :  Joseph  S.  Ames,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D. ;  Walter  A.  Baet- 
jer,  A.  B.,  M.  D. ;  Gustav  L.  Stewart,  A.  B. ;  Harvey  B.  Stone, 
A.  B.,  M.  D. ;  Edwin  L.  Turnbull,  A.  B. 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Council,  to  succeed  those  retiring 
in  May,  1915,  were  elected  as  follows:  Thomas  E.  Brown, 
Elgin  E.  L.  Gould,  J.  Hall  Pleasants,  C.  Alphonso  Smith. 
Allan  McLane  and  St.  George  L.  Sioussat  were  elected  to  fill 
the  unexpired  terms  of  G.  L.  Eadcliffe  and  C.  M.  Andrews 
respectively. 

The  Alumni  Council  now  consists  of  the  following  persons, 
the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  being  a  member, 
ex  officio: 

Term  expiring  May  1916 

Douglas  H.  Gordon  J.  Whitridge  Williams 

J.  H.  Mason  Knox  St.  George  L.  Sioussat 

Term  expiring  May  1917 

Edward  B.  Mathews  Joseph  H.  Pratt 

Walter  H.  Page  Allan  McLane 

Term  expiring  May  1918 

William  S.  Baer  Eandolph  Barton,  Jr. 

Thomas  S.  Baker  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr. 

Term  expiring  May  1919 

Thomas  E.  Brown  J.  Hall  Pleasants 

Elgin  E.  L.  Gould  C.  Alphonso  Smith 
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At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  the  annual  dinner  was 
held,  the  following  persons  being  the  speakers:  President 
Goodnow,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Dr.  T.  C.  Janeway, 
Mr.  Gustav  L.  Stewart. 

Congratulatory  telegrams  were  received  from  alumni  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri and  from  the  alumni  association  at  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. 
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PUBLICATIONS    BY    MEMBERS    OF    THE   CHEMICAL 

DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    JOHNS   HOPKINS 

UNIVERSITY  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1910 

TO  JANUARY   1,   1915 


Edited  by  HARRY  C.  JONES 


The  aim  of  this  publication  is  to  enumerate  the  titles  of  papers 
and  books  published  by  members  of  the  Chemical  Staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity between  the  dates  above  named.  A  similar  list  covering  the 
preceding  ten-year  period  was  published  in  the  University  Circular, 
January,  1911. 

INVESTIGATIONS  CARRIED  OUT  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
H.  N.  MORSE 

Mobse,  H.  N.,  Holland,  W.  W.,  Feazee,  J.  C.  W.  and  Meabs,  B. 
The    Relation    of    Osmotic    Pressure    to    Temperature,    Part    I. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.  45,  91   (1911). 

Mobse,  H.  N.,  Holland,  W.  W.  and  Caepentee,  J.  L. 

The  Relation  of  Osmotic  Pressure  to  Temperature,  Part  II. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.  45,  237    (1911). 

Mobse,  H.  N.,  Holland,  W.  W.  and  Zies,  E.  G. 

The  Relation  of  Osmotic  Pressure  to  Temperature,  Part  in. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.  45,  383   (1911). 

Mobse,  H.  N.,  Holland,  W.  W.  and  Myees,  C.  N. 

The  Relation  of  Osmotic  Pressure  to  Temperature,  Part  iv. 
Amer.   Chem.  Journ.,  45,   517    (1911). 

Mobse,  H.  N.,  Holland,  W.  W.,  Zies,  E.  G.,  Myebs,  C.  N.,  Clabk, 
W.  M.  and  Gill,  E.  E. 
The   Relation    of   Osmotic    Pressure    to    Temperature,    Part   v. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  45,  517   (1911). 

Mobse,  H.  N.,  Holland,  W.  W.,  Myees,  C.  N.,  Cash,  G.  and  Zinn, 
J.  B. 

The  Osmotic  Pressure  of  Cane  Sugar  Solutions  at  High  Tem- 
peratures.    Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  48,  29    (1912). 

Book 
Mobse,  H.  N. 

The  Osmotic  Pressure  of  Aqueous  Solutions.  Report  on  Inves- 
tigations made  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  during  the  Years  1899-1913.  Monograph 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  No.  198 
(1914). 
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INVESTIGATIONS  CARRIED  OUT  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
H.  C.  JONES 

Jones,  H.  C.  and  Strong,  W.  W. 

The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Various  Salts  in  Solution,  and  the 
Effect  of  Temperature  on  such  Spectra.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ. 

43,  37   (1910). 

Clover,  A.  M.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Conductivities,  Dissociations,  and  Temperature  Coefficients 
of  Conductivity  between  35°  and  80°  of  Solutions  of  a  Num- 
ber of  Salts  and  Organic  Acids.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  43, 
187    (1910). 

Jones,  H.  C.  and  Strong,  W.  W. 

The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Solutions;  A  Possible  Method  for 
Detecting  the  Presence  of  Intermediate  Compounds  in  Chemi- 
cal Reactions.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  43,  224    (1900). 

Jones,  H.  C.  and  Strong,  W.  W. 

The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Certain  Uranous  and  Uranyl  Com- 
pounds.    Phil.  Mag.,  April  (1910). 

Jones,  H.  C.  and  Strong,  W.  W. 

Spectres  d'Absorption  des  Solutions.  Possibility  d'une  Methode 
pour  Determiner  la  Presence  de  Composes  Intermediates  dans 
les  Reactions  Chimiques.     Journ.  Chim.  Phys.,  8,  131    (1900). 

White,  G.  F.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Conductivity  and  Dissociation  of  Organic  Acids  in  Aqueous 
Solution    at    Different    Temperatures.     Amer.    Chem.    Journ., 

44,  159   (1910). 

Jones,  H.  C. 

Im  hiesigen  Laboratorium  wahrend  der  vergangenen  zwolf  Jahre 
erhaltene  Anhaltspunkte  fur  die  Existenz  von  Solvaten  in 
Losung  (Dreizehnte  Mitteilung).  Zeit.  phys.  Chem.,  74,  325 
(1910). 

West,  A.  P.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Conductivity,  Dissociation  and  Temperature  Coefficients  of 
Conductivity  at  35°,  50°,  and  65°  of  Aqueous  Solutions  of 
a  Number  of  Salts.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  44,  508    (1910). 

Jones,  H.  C.  and  Strong,  W.  W. 

The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Certain  Salts  of  Cobalt,  Erbium,  Neo- 
dymium  and  Uranium,  as  Affected  by  Temperature  and  by 
Chemical  Reagents.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  45,  1,  113   (1911). 

Jones  H.  C.  and  Strong,  W.  W. 

Selective  Oxidation.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  45,  36  (1911). 
Kreider,  H.  R.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

The   Dissociation   of   Electrolytes    in   Non-Aqueous   Solvents  as 

Determined  by  The  Conductivity  and  Boiling-Point  Methods. 

Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  45,  282   (1911). 
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Jones,  H.  C. 

Sur  la  Position  de  la  Theorie  des  Solvates.  Journ.  Chim.  Phys., 
9,  217   (1911). 

Winston,  L.  G. 

Electrical  Induction  in  Chemical  Reactions.     45,  547    (1911). 
Wightman,  E.  P.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

A  Study  of  the  Conductivity  and  Dissociation  of  Organic  Acids 
in  Aqueous  Solution  between  Zero  and  Thirty-five  Degrees. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  46,  56    (1911). 

Guy,  J.  S.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

Conductivity  and  Viscosity  in  Mixed  Solvents  Containing  Gly- 
cerol.    Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  46,  151    (1911). 

Hosfoed,  H.  H.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Conductivities,  Temperature  Coefficients  of  Conductivity 
and  Dissociation  of  Certain  Electrolytes.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ., 
46,  240    (1911). 

Winston,  L.  G.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Conductivity,  Temperature  Coefficients  of  Conductivity  and 
Dissociation  of  Certain  Electrolytes  in  Aqueous  Solution  from 
0°  to  35°.  Probable  Inductive  Action  in  Solution,  and  Evi- 
dence for  the  Complexity  of  the  Ion.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ., 
46,  368    (1911). 

Kbeideb,  H.  R.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Conductivity  of  Certain  Salts  in  Methyl  and  Ethyl  Alco- 
hols at  High  Dilutions.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  46,  574   (1911). 

Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Introduction  of  Physical  Chemical  Conceptions  in  The  Early 
Stages  of  the  Teaching  of  Chemistry.     Science,  35,  87   (1912). 

Jones,  H.  C.  and  Strong,  W.  W. 

The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Comparatively  Rare  Salts.  The 
Spectrophotography  of  Certain  Chemical  Reactions,  and  the 
Effect  of  High  Temperature  on  the  Absorption  Spectra  of 
Nonaqueous  Solutions.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  47,  27,  126, 
(1912). 

Jones  H.  C. 

The  Nature  of  Solution.  Journal  Franklin  Institute,  March, 
(1912). 

Jones,  H.  C. 

Absorption  Spectra  and  the  Solvate  Theory  of  Solution.  Phil. 
Mag.,  May   (1912). 

Jones,  H.  C. 

Die  Absorptionsspektra  von  Losungen.  Zeit.  phys.  Chem.,  80, 
361    (1912). 

Wightman,  E.  P.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

A  Study  of  the  Conductivity  and  Dissociation  of  Certain  Organic 
Acids  at  35°,  50°  and  65°.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  48,  321 
(1912). 
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Jones,  H.  C.  and  Guy,  J.  S. 

Die  Absorptionsspektren  wtissriger  Losungen  von  Neodym-  und 
Praseodymsalzen,  mit  dem  Radiomikrometer  gemessen.  Phys 
Zeit.,  13,  649   (1912). 

Spbingeb,  A.,  Jb.,  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

A  Study  of  the  Conductivity  and  Dissociation  of  Certain  Organic 
Acids  in  Aqueous  Solution  at  Different  Temperatures.  Amer 
Chem.  Journ.,  48,  411    (1912). 

Davis,  P.  B.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

Leitfahigkeits-  und  negative  Viskositiitskoeffizienten  gewigser 
Rubidium-  und  Ammoniumsalze  in  Glycerin  und  in  Gemischen 
von  Glycerin  mit  Wasser  von  25°  to  75°.  Zeit.  phys.  Chem. 
81,  68    (1912). 

Howabd,  S.  F.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Conductivity,  Temperature  Coefficients  of  Conductivity  and 
Dissociation  of  Certain  Electrolytes  in  Aqueous  Solution  at 
35°,  50°  and  65°.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  48,  500   (1912). 

Jones,  H.  C.  and  Gut,  J.  S. 

The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Solutions  as  Affected  by  Tempera- 
ture and  by  Dilution.  A  Quantitative  Study  of  Absorption 
iSpectra  by  Means  of  the  Radiomicrometer.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  49,  1    (1913). 

Shaeffeb,  E.  J.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

A  Study  of  the  Conductivity,  Dissociation  and  Temperature  Co- 
efficients of  Conductivity  of  Certain  Inorganic  Salts  in  Aque- 
ous Solution,  as  Conditioned  by  Temperature,  Dilution,  Hy- 
dration and  Hydrolysis.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  49,  207   (1913. 

Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Bearing  of  Osmotic  Pressure  on  the  Development  of  Phys- 
ical or  General  Chemistry.  The  Plant  World,  Vol.  16,  73 
(1913). 

Jones,  H.  C. 

L'Influence  de  la  Pression  Osmotique  sur  le  Developpement  de  la 
Chimie  Physique.     Revue  Scientifique,  Oct.  11    (1913). 

Guy,  J.  S.,  Shaeffeb,  E.  J.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

The  Absorption  of  Light  by  Water  Changed  by  the  Presence  of 
Strongly  Hydrated  Salts,  as  Shown  by  the  Radiomicrometer 
— New  Evidence  for  the  Solvate  Theory  of  Solution.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  49,  265  (1913). 

Guy,  J.  S.,  Shaeffeb,  E.  J.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

Die  Anderung  der  Absorption  des  Lichtes  durch  Wasser  infolge 
der  Gegenwart  stark  hydrieter  Salze,  nachgewiesen  mit  Hilfe 
des  Radiomikrometers — Ein  neuer  Beweis  fur  die  Salvattheorie 
der  Losungen.     Phys.  Zeit.  14,  278  (1913). 

Smith,  L.  D.  and  Jones,  H.  C. 

Conductivity,  Temperature  Coefficients  of  Conductivity,  Disso- 
ciation and  Dissociation  Constants  of  Certain  Organic  Acids 
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Jones,  H.  C.  and  Cloveb,  A.  M.  Hosfobd,  H.  H.,  Howard,  S.  F., 
Jacobson,  C.  A.,  Kbeideb,  H.  R.,  Shaeffeb,  E.  J.,  Smith, 
L.  D.,  Spbinger,  A.,  Jb.,  West,  A.  P.,  White,  G.  F.,  Wight- 
man,  E.  P.  and  Winston,  L.  G. 

The  Electrical  Conductivity,  Dissociation  and  Temperature  Co- 
efficients of  Conductivity  from  0°  to  65°  of  Aqueous  Solutions 
of  a  Number  of  Salts  and  Organic  Acids.  Publication  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  No.    170    (1912). 

Jones,  H.  C. 

A  New  Era  in  Chemistry.  Some  of  the  More  Important  De- 
velopments in  General  Chemistry  during  the  Last  Quarter  of 
a  Century.      (D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.)    (1913). 

Jones,  II.  C.  and  Stine,  C.  M.,  Peabce,  J.  N..  Kbeideb,  H.  R.,  Ma- 
hin,  E.  G.,  Schmidt,  M.  R.,  Guy,  J.  S.  and  Davis,  P.  B. 
The  Freezing-Point  Lowering,  Conductivity  and  Viscosity  of  So- 
lutions of  Certain  Electrolytes  in  Water,  Methyl  Alcohol, 
Ethyl  Alcohol,  Acetone  and  Glycerol  and  in  Mixtures  of  These 
Solvents  with  One  Another.  Publication  of  the  Carnegie  In- 
stitution of  Washington,  No.   180    (1913). 

Jones,  H.  C.  and  Guy,  J.  S. 

The  Absorption  Spectra  of  Solutions  as  Affected  by  Tempera- 
ture and  by  Dilution.  A  Quantitative  Study  of  Absorption 
Spectra  by  Means  of  The  Radiomicrometer.  Publication  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  No.  190   (1913). 


INVESTIGATIONS  CARRIED  OUT  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OP 
J.  E.  GILPIN 

Gilpin,  J.  E.  and  Bransky,  O.  E. 

The    Diffusion    of    Crude    Petroleum    through    Fuller's    Earth. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  44,  251    (1910). 

Gilpin,  J.  E.  and  Schneebebgeb,  P. 

Fractionation    of    California    Petroleum    by    Diffusion    through 
Fuller's  Earth.     Amer.  Chem-.  Journ.,  50,  59    (1913). 


INVESTIGATION  CARRIED  OUT  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
B.  F.  LOVELACE  AND  J.  C.  W.  FRAZER 

Fbazeb,  J.  C.  W.  and  Lovelace,  B.  F. 

Studies  of  the  Vapor  Pressure  of  Solutions.  A  Static  Method 
for  the  Determination  of  the  Difference  between  the  Vapor- 
Pressure  of  Solution  and  That  of  a  Solvent.  Journ.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc.,  36,  2439,  1914.     Zeit.  phys.  Chem.  89,  155  (1914). 
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INVESTIGATIONS  CARRIED  OUT  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
J.  C.  W.  FRAZER 

Fbazer,  J.  C.  W.  and  Hoffman,  E.  J. 

Apparatus  and  Methods  for  the  Sampling  and  Analysis  of  Fur- 
nace Gases.  Bulletin  12,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 
(1911). 

Fbazer,  J.  C.  W.  and  Rice,  G.  S.,  Larsen,  Axel;  Haas,  Frank,  and 
Scholz,  Carl. 
The  Explosibility  of  Coal  Dust.     Bulletin  No.  20,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines   (1912). 

Fbazer,  J.  C.  W.  and  Hoffman,  E.  J. 

The  Constituents  of  Coal  Soluble  in  Phenol.  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  Technical  Paper  5    (1912). 

Fbazer,  J.  C.  W.,  Hoffman,  E.  J.  and  Scholl,  L.  A. 

A  Laboratory  Study  of  the  Inflammability  of  Coal  Dust.  Bulle- 
tin 50,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines    (1913). 

Frazer,  J.  C.  W.,  Clement,  J.  K.  and  Augestine,  C.  E. 

Factors  Governing  the  Combustion  of  Coal  in  Boiler  Furnaces. 
Technical  Paper,  63,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines    (1914). 


INVESTIGATIONS  CARRIED  OUT  BY  E.  EMMET  REID 

[Dr.    Reid   was   not   connected   with   this   laboratory   from   June    1911,    to    Sep- 
tember 1914.] 

Reid,  E.  Emmet. 

Studies  in  the  Preparation  of  Nitriles.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  43, 
162   (1910). 

Reid,  E.  Emmet. 

Studies  in  Esterification.  The  Esterification  of  Thiolbenzoic 
Acid  by  Alcohol  and  of  Benzoic  Acid  by  Mercaptan.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  43,  489   (1910). 

Reid,  E.  Emmet. 

The  Equilibrium  between  Ammonium  Benzoate  and  Benzamide 
and  Water.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  44,  76   (1910). 

Reid,  E.  Emmet. 

The  Esterification  of  Benzamide  and  the  Preparation  of  ^-sub- 
stituted Benzamides.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  45,  38    (1911). 

Reid,  E.  Emmet. 

The  Hydrolysis  of  Acid  Amides.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  45,  327 
(1911). 

Reid,  E.  Emmet. 

Studies  in  Esterification.  IV.  The  Interdependence  of  Limits 
as  exemplified  in  the  Transformation  of  Esters.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  45,  479    (1911). 
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Reid,  E.  Emmet. 

Notes  on  the  Electrical  Method  of  Morse  and  Gray  for  the 
Simultaneous  Determination  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen  and  Sul- 
phur in  Organic  Compounds.  Arner.  Chem.  Journ.,  47,  416 
(1912). 

Reid,  E.  Emmet. 

The  Estimation  of  Halogens  in  Organic  Compounds,  Including 
a  Device  for  the  Combustion  of  Volatile  Substances.  Journ. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  34,  1033    (1912). 

Reid,  E.  Emmet. 

Esterification.  V.  The  Esterification  of  Amides  and  Thioamides 
and  the  Formation  of  Dithio-Esters.  Orig.  Com.  8th.  Intn. 
Gong.  Appl.  Chem.    (Appendix),  25,  423    (1912). 


INVESTIGATIONS  CARRIED   OUT   UNDER  THE   DIRECTION  OF 
S.  F.  ACREE 

Acbee,  S.  F. 

Quantitative    Study    of    Organic    Reactions.     Science,    30,    617 
(1910). 

Nirdlinger,  S.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Reactions  of  Diazoalkyls  with  l-Phenyl-2-methylurazole.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  43,  358    (1910). 

Niedlinger,  S.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Reactions  of  Diazoalkyls  with  l-Phenyl-2-methylurazole. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  43,  424   (1910). 

Brunel,  R.  F.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Urazoles.  XVI.  The  Salts  of  Tautomeric  Compounds.  Reac- 
tions of  Urazole  Salts  with  Alkyl  Halides.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ,, 
43,  505   (1910). 

Nirdlinger,  S.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

The  Rearrangement  of  the  Tautomeric  Salts  of  1,  4-Diphenyl- 
5-thionurazole  and  1,  4-Diphenyl-5-thiolurazole.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  44,  219    (1910). 

Marshall,  E.  K.,  Jr.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Quantitative  Determination  of  Diazoalkylenes.  Ber.  d.  chem. 
Ges.,  43,  2323    (1910). 

Loy,  S.  K.  and  Acree.  S.  F. 

Reaction  of  Iodoacetonitrile  with  Silver  Nitrate.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  45,  224    (1911). 

Loomis,  N.  E.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Study  of  the  Hydrogen  Electrode,  of  the  Calomel  Electrode  and 
of  Contact  Potential.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  46,  585   (1911). 
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Loomis,  N.  E.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Application  of  the  Hydrogen  Electrode  to  the  Measurement  of 
the  Hydrolysis  of  Aniline  Hydrochloride  and  the  Ionization 
of  Acetic  Acid  in  the  Presence  of  Natural  Salts.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  46,  621    (1911). 

Desha,  L.  J.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Difficulties  in  the  Use  of  the  Hydrogen  Electrode  in  the  Meas- 
urement of  the  Concentration  of  Hydrogen  Ions  in  the  Pres- 
ence of  Organic  Compounds.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  46,  638 
(1911). 

Acree,  S.  F. 

Catalysis.  XII.  Mechanism  of  Organic  Reactions.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  48,  352   (1912). 

Nirdlinger,  S.,  Rogers,  F.  M.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Reaction  of  Ethyl  Iodide  with  Sodium  l-Phenyl-4r-thionura- 
zole.    Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  49,  116  (1913). 

Marshall,  E.  K.  Jr.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Reversible  Addition  of  Alcohols  to  Nitriles  Catalyzed  by  Ethy- 
lates.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  49,  127   (1913). 

Acree,  S.  F. 

Reactions  of  both  Ions  and  Nonionized  Forms  of  Electrolytes. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  49,  345   (1913). 

Marshall,  E.  K.,  Jr.,  Harrison,  J.  P.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Reactions  of  both  the  Ions  and  Nonionized  Forms  of  Electro- 
lytes— Reversible  Addition  of  Alcohols  to  Nitriles  Catalyzed 
by  Sodium  Ethylate.  II.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  49,  369  (1913). 

Robertson,  H.  C.  Jr.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Reactions  of  both  the  Ions  and  Nonionized  forms  of  Electro- 
lytes— Reactions  of  Sodium  Phenolate  with  Methyl  Iodide  in 
Absolute  Alcohol  at  25°  and  35°.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  49, 
474  (1913). 

Robertson,  H.  C.  Jr.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Conductivity  and  Ionization  of  Sodium  Ethylate,  Potassium 
Ethylate,  Lithium  Ethylate,  Sodium  Phenolate,  Potassium 
Phenolate,  Lithium  Phenolate,  Sodium  Phenylthionurazole, 
Sodium  Iodide,  Sodium  Bromide,  and  of  Mixtures  of  these 
Electrolytes  in  Absolute  Alcohol  at  0°,  25°  and  35°.  Orig. 
Com.  8th.  Int.  Cong.  App.  Chem.  (Appendix)  26,  609. 

Acree,  S.  F. 

Pinacol — pinacoline  Rearrangement.  IV.  The  Preparation  of 
Benzoylformic  Acid  and  some  of  its  Derivatives.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  50,  389  (1913). 

Myers,  C.  N.  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Studies  of  Electromotive  Force.  IV.  A  Study  of  the  Hydrogen 
Electrode,  of  the  Calomel  Electrode  and  of  Contact  Potential. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  50,  396    (1913). 
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Philological  Association : 

October  16,  1914. — Two  hundred  and  ninety-sixth  regular  meet- 
ing, Professor  Gilders leeve  in  the  chair.     Attendance,  45. 

The  Song  of  Deborah.     By  P.  Haupt. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Professor  Christopher  Johnston.  B\ 
A.  Embeb. 

November  20,  1914. — Two  hundred  and  ninety-seventh  regular- 
meeting.  Professor  Gildersleeve  presided.  Attendance, 
28. 

The  Pre-Lutheran  German  Bible.     By  W.  Kubbelmeteb. 

On  Aristophanes,  Frogs,  line  995.     By  C.  W.  E.  Miller. 

December  18,  1914. — Two  hundred  and  ninety-eighth  regular  meet- 
ing, Professor  Gildebsleeve  presiding.    Attendance,  40. 
On  Talking  Birds  in  Hindu  Fiction.     By  M.  Bloomfield. 

January  15,  1915. — Two  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  regular  meet- 
ing, Professor  Gildebsleeve  in  the  chair.     Attendance,  27. 
The  Apparent  Contradiction  between  Dante's  Vita  Nuovo  and 
the  Gonvivio.     By  J.  E.  Shaw. 

February  19,   1915. — Three  hundredth  regular  meeting,  Professor 
Gildebsleeve  presiding.    Attendance,   30. 
Appellatives,  Proper  Names,  and  Nicknames.     By  H.  Collitz. 

Scientific  Association : 

October  22,  1914. — Election  of  Officers:  President,  J.  B.  Watson; 
Vice-President,  C.  J.  Tilden;  Secretary,  S.  0.  Mast. 
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and  Friedericii  Delitzsch,  Editors.     Volume  X  in  progress. 
Eiiiott  Monographs  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.     E.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Editor.     8vo.     $3  per  year. 
Hesperia.    Hermann  Collitz  and  James  W.  Bright,  Editors.     Six  num- 
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Quarterly.     8vo.    Vol.    XX    in    progress.     $3    per   volume.     (Foreign 

postage,  25  cents.) 

Poema  de  Fernan  Goncalez.     Edited  by  C.  Carroll  Marden.     284  pp.  8vo. 

$2.50  net. 
The  Taill  of  Rauf  Coilyear.     Edited  by  William  Hand  Browne.     164  pp. 

8vo.    $1.00  net. 
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JOHNS   HOPKINS 

UNIVERSITY     CIRCULAR 

New  Series,  1916.  No    2  FEBRUARY,  1916  Whole  Number,  282 

COMMEMORATION  DAY 

February  22,  1916 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  University 
was  observed  on  Tuesday,  February  22,  1916,  in  McCoy  Hall 
at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Rev.  John  McDowell,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brown  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Baltimore,  offered  the  opening  prayer. 

The  chief  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington 
Koo,  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington,  his  subject  being 
"The  Building  of  a  Nation  as  illustrated  by  the  History  of 
the  United  States  and  China."  [The  address  is  printed  on 
pages  5-13  of  this  Circular.] 

In  presenting  the  speaker  President  Goodnow  said: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  have  with  us  the  representative 
of  a  friendly  power.  Dr.  Koo's  presence  here  today,  however, 
gives  me  personally  particular  pleasure.  Not  only  does  he 
represent  a  land  with  which  I  have  the  most  agreeable  asso- 
ciations, but  I  cannot  forget  that  not  so  long  ago  I  had  the 
honor  to  be  one  of  his  teachers.  I  know  we  teachers  are  prone 
to  take  great  credit  when  our  pupils  are  successful  and  to 
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forget  how  often  our  efforts  have  failed.  At  the  same  time  I 
cannot  help  felicitating  myself  that  I  had  a  small  share  in 
Dr.  Koo's  education. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  Henry  Wood,  Professor  of  German  in  this 
University,  was  given  by  friends  and  former  pupils  of  Pro- 
fessor Wood,  the  presentation  speech  being  made  by  Thomas 
S.  Baker,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  the  Tome  School.  The  por- 
trait was  painted  in  oil  by  Mr.  Waldemar  F.  Dieterich,  of 
Baltimore.     [For  Dr.  Baker's  address,  see  pages  14-16.] 

President  Goodnow,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  accepted  the 
portrait  in  the  following  words: 

I  thank  you,  Dr.  Baker,  and  those  who  have  joined  with 
you  in  presenting  the  University  with  this  portrait  of  Dr. 
Wood.  On  behalf  of  the  University  I  accept  it  with  the 
greatest  pleasure. 

Dr.  Wood's  service  to  the  University  and  to  the  study  of 
the  German  language  and  literature  has  been  so  great  that  in 
honoring  him  you,  his  former  students,  have  honored  your- 
selves. You  have  also  put  under  great  obligation  the  institu- 
tion of  which  he  has  for  so  many  years  been  an  ornament 
and  which  owes  him  so  much. 

President  Goodnow  then  recounted  some  of  the  needs  of 
the  University  and  the  numerous  benefactions  recently  re- 
ceived.    [See  pages  17-23.] 

By  authority  of  the  Trustees  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine was  conferred  upon  James  Julian  Chisolm,  of  Missis- 
sippi, a  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Princeton  University  in  1911. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  A  NATION  AS  ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA 

By  Dr.  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo 

The  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington 

The  twenty-second  of  February  is  a  significant  date  in  Amer- 
ican history.  One  hundred  eighty-four  years  ago  today  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  was  born.  Forty  years  ago 
today  the  first  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  was 
inaugurated.  Just  as  the  birth  of  George  Washington  led 
eventually  to  the  founding  of  a  great  nation  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  so  the  inauguration  of  Doctor  Daniel  C.  Gilman 
as  President  of  this  University  opened  a  new  epoch  in  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  United  States.  Washington  brought 
into  striking  realization  the  ideas  of  government  conceived  in 
liberty  and  equality.  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman  blazed  a  new 
path  in  the  field  of  education  by  founding  a  university  devoted 
solely  to  research.  It  is  therefore  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  meet  here  today  to  commemorate  these  two  great  events 
in  the  history  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  the  world 
at  large. 

As  the  time  at  my  disposal  is  limited  I  shall,  however,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  leave  it  to  more  eloquent  speakers  this 
morning  to  dwell  upon  the  achievements  of  Dr.  Gilman,  and 
content  myself  with  an  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the 
great  founder  of  this  nation. 

Washington's  memory  is  justly  cherished  with  gratitude 
and  love  at  home  and  held  in  admiration  and  respect  abroad. 
His  name  is  one  of  the  few  Americans  known  to  Chinese  of 
every  station.  During  the  last  fifty  years  every  distinguished 
Chinese  that  visited  the  United  States  considered  it  a  duty 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mt.  Vernon  and  lay  a  floral  wreath 
upon  the  tomb  of  Washington  as  a  tribute  of  respect  from  far- 
off  China.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Earl  Li  Hung 
Chang  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  made  his  trip 
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around  the  world  in  connection  with  his  mission  to  England 
as  Ambassador  representing  China  at  the  Grand  Jubilee  held 
in  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Queen  Victoria's 
coronation.  Ambassador  Tong  Shao-Yi  did  likewise  when 
he  came  to  Washington  to  thank  the  American  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  remission  of  the 
Boxer  indemnity.  This  also  the  Imperial  Princes  Tsai  Tao 
and  Tsai  Hsun  did  when  they  came  to  this  country  to  study 
the  naval  and  military  establishments  of  the  United  States. 
With  the  same  feeling  of  respect,  therefore,  I  wish  to  join  you 
in  honoring  the  memory  of  Washington,  as  with  the  same 
feeling  of  admiration  I  join  you  in  commemorating  the  found- 
ing of  your  University. 

It  was  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago  when  the  first  gun 
was  fired  at  Lexington  that  resounded  around  the  earth  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. At  this  distance  of  time  it  may  be  supposed  that  in 
those  days  there  was  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  as  to  the  proper 
measures  to  be  adopted  on  the  part  of  the  colonists  for  resist- 
ing the  might  of  the  British  Empire.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  ample  provisions  were  made  for  carrying  the  war  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  conclusion.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
Washington  as  the  chosen  leader  of  the  people  met  with  no 
opposition  at  home  from  any  quarter.  If  I  read  history 
aright,  such  was  far  from  the  true  state  of  things.  The  task 
imposed  upon  Washington  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one. 
He  had  to  face  the  trained  soldiers  of  England  with  the  raw 
levies  of  the  colonists.  He  had  to  see  that  his  soldiers  were 
fed  and  clothed.  His  appeals  to  the  Continental  Congress 
for  aid  were  not  always  favorably  received.  He  had  to  train 
his  soldiers  to  fight.  The  winter  at  Valley  Forge  was  a 
season  of  intense  suffering  for  the  patriots  but  proved  to  be 
the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution.  Great  as  the  anxieties 
and  troubles  might  be  which  Washington  had  to  bear  during 
the  Revolution,  the  difficulties  that  he  had  to  overcome  were 
even  greater  when  the  Revolution  was  over.  During  the  Rev- 
olution, a  sense  of  common  danger  held  the  colonists  together. 
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Now  that  they  had  achieved  their  independence  they  were 
thrown  upon  their  resources,  and  all  the  elements  of  disinte- 
gration began  to  appear.  It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  time  to 
review  some  of  the  problems  that  presented  themselves  for 
solution  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  nation  under  the 
administration  of  Washington,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the 
problems  that  confront  China  at  the  present  time, — the  China 
where  the  foundation  of  a  modern  nation  is  just  now  being 
laid. 

When  the  thirteen  Colonies  broke  away  from  British  con- 
trol in  1776,  they  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  they  became 
thus  thirteen  sovereign  and  independent  States.  They  occu- 
pied a  long  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Florida  with  a  population  of  five  millions.  There 
appeared  even  at  this  early  date  two  well-defined  groups — the 
North  and  the  South — with  diverse  interests  and  different 
ideals.  They  had  even  different  religious  beliefs.  The  stern 
Puritan  element  dominated  New  England.  Pennsylvania 
was  the  home  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Maryland  furnished 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  persecuted  Catholics.  There  was  no 
bond  of  union  between  the  different  States  so  far  as  religion 
was  concerned.  Then  the  question  of  slavery  divided  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  interests  of  the  Northern  States 
were  centered  upon  commerce,  manufactures  and  fisheries, 
while  those  of  the  South  were  mainly  centered  upon  cotton 
and  tobacco.  It  required  statesmanship  of  the  highest  order  to 
devise  a  plan  that  would  enable  these  diverse  elements  to  work 
together  without  neutralizing  each  other's  efforts  in  any  direc- 
tion. Some  of  these  questions  remained  important  political 
issues  for  decades  to  come,  and  the  question  of  slavery  was  set- 
tled only  after  years  of  bloodshed.  For  the  time  being,  the 
States  were  wise  enough  to  lay  aside  their  individual  claims 
and  jealousies  and  formed  a  union  for  the  general  good.  It 
was  a  great  achievement.  All  those  that  were  instrumental 
in  accomplishing  this  end  were  entitled  not  only  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  but  also  to  the 
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gratitude  of  mankind  for  their  contribution  to  the  general 
happiness  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  China,  beginning  from  the  day  when  the 
Chinese  people  achieved  their  cause  of  independence  from  the 
Manchu  rulers,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  beginnings 
of  the  American  nation.  The  Chinese  Empire,  under  the 
Manchu  Dynasty,  consisted  of  twenty-two  provinces  including 
the  three  Manchurian  provinces,  with  the  dependencies  of 
Tibet,  Mongolia  and  Eastern  Turkestan.  Its  territory  was 
larger  in  extent  than  the  United  States  and  a  little  smaller 
than  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  a  population  of  over  four  hun- 
dred millions.  The  most  thickly  populated  part  is,  of  course, 
what  is  known  as  the  eighteen  provinces  of  China.  These 
provinces  occupy  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Central  Asian  pla- 
teau and  the  delta  plains  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  outlying 
dependencies  of  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Eastern  Turkestan  oc- 
cupy the  Central  Asian  plateaus  and  have  a  sparse  population. 
The  people  of  the  plains  have  different  languages,  religions 
and  customs  from  the  peoples  of  the  highlands.  Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism,  Mohammedanism  and  Taoism  are  the  reli- 
gions of  the  country.  Lamaism,  which  is  but  a  form  of  Bud- 
dhism, is  the  prevailing  religion  of  Tibet  and  Mongolia.  No 
country  in  the  world  enjoys  a  greater  religious  freedom.  Here 
Confucianists,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  and  Taoists  live 
together  in  peace  and  concord.  Both  from  north  to  south 
and  from  east  to  west  Chinese  territory  stretches  for  thousands 
of  miles.  Distance  has  in  time  past  kept  the  peoples  apart 
and  made  separate  communities.  It  was  the  throne  that  held 
such  a  diverse  population  together  under  our  government. 
Fortunately  for  China,  the  change  from  a  monarchy  to  a  re- 
public was  effected  almost  without  bloodshed,  before  dis- 
integrating forces  had  a  chance  to  work  and  make  their 
influence  felt.  When  independence  from  the  Manchus  was 
won,  the  different  Provinces,  however,  began  to  drift  apart. 
It  required  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  a  veteran  statesman 
to  knit  the  North  and  the  South  together  and  save  the  country 
from  disintegration. 
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It  took  the  American  people  thirteen  years  to  bring  out  a 
political  system  under  which  all  the  States  could  live  together. 
The  articles  of  Confederation  were  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  As 
long  as  the  people  were  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle, 
the  defects  of  the  Confederation  were  not  noticeable  under 
the  stress  of  imminent  danger.  But  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
was  released  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  defects  of  the 
Confederation  became  manifest  to  all.  Each  State  wanted  to 
exercise  all  the  powers  inherent  in  sovereignty.  The  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  the  very  impersonation  of  impotency.  It 
had  power  to  declare  war;  but  it  could  not  raise  a  single  sol- 
dier. It  had  power  to  make  treaties;  but  it  could  not  raise 
revenue  without  the  consent  of  the  States.  The  result  was 
that  the  Congress  lost  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  impotency  was  such  that  no  able  man  cared  to  serve 
in  it.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  things  at  once 
took  a  different  turn.  This  was  a  compromise  measure.  Each 
State  had  to  surrender  something  in  order  to  make  the  Federal 
Government  effective.  The  Federal  Government  was  given 
at  the  same  time  powers  that  are  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
governmental  functions.  All  the  powers  inherent  in  sover- 
eignty were  apportioned  by  this  instrument  to  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  question  of  apportioning  the  powers  of  government 
between  the  Central  Government  and  the  different  provinces 
did  not  give  much  trouble  to  the  Chinese  people  when  the 
Republic  was  established.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  the 
provinces  had  had  more  or  less  local  self-government  from  time 
immemorial.  During  the  Manchu  Dynasty  the  viceroys  and 
governors  were  in  a  great  measure  independent  and  could  do 
almost  anything  they  pleased.  But  the  Central  Government 
always  had  control  over  the  situation  in  having  the  right  of 
appointing  the  provincial  officials  from  the  viceroy  down  to 
the  district  magistrate  and  the  right  of  receiving  certain 
quotas  of  revenue  annually  from  the  provinces.  It  was  the 
established  rule  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  that  natives  of  a  pro- 
vince could  not  hold  office  under  the  Government  in  his  own 
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province.  Thus  the  provincial  officials  had  to  look  to  Peking 
for  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  free  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  provinces  without  being  hampered  by  local 
prejudices  and  local  ties.  As  long  as  an  official  could  preserve- 
peace  and  order  within  his  jurisdiction,  it  was  understood  that 
he  held  his  post  during  good  behavior.  The  provinces  were 
required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment by  sending  to  Peking  their  annual  quotas  of  money  or 
supplies.  In  former  days  some  of  the  taxes  were  paid  in 
kind,  but  now  most  of  these  have  been  commuted  to  money 
payments.  When  the  Ee volution  of  1911  was  over  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  for  a  time  elected  their  own  rulers,  but  gradu- 
ally the  old  practice  was  revived  of  having  the  provincial 
officials  appointed  from  Peking.  At  the  same  time  the  pro- 
vinces resumed  also  the  practice  of  remitting  money  to  Peking 
for  the  support  of  the  Central  Government.  It  was  long  felt 
that  the  Government  of  China  was  too  decentralized  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  modern  nation.  For  years  past  the 
process  of  centralization  of  governmental  power  had  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  problems  that  confronted  the  infant  days  of  the 
United  States  was  how  to  obtain  money  for  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  This  was  the  rock  upon  which  the 
Confederation  was  wrecked.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  the 
United  States  had  at  the  time  a  financial  genius  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  Washington  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  saving  the 
situation.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  financial  system  for 
the  American  Government  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 
A  tariff  was  put  in  operation  for  the  protection  of  home  indus- 
tries as  well  as  to  secure  revenue  for  the  Government;  a  na- 
tional bank  was  established;  the  State  debts  were  assumed  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and  the  public  debts  were  duly 
funded.  The  great  service  of  Hamilton  to  the  country  Daniel 
Webster  mentioned  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  these  eloquent 
terms :  "  He  smote  the  rock  of  national  resources,  and  copious 
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streams  oi'  revenue  burst  forth;  he  touched  the  dead  corpse 
of  public  credit,  and  it  sprang  to  its  feet." 

The  same  problem  presented  itself  to  China  when  the  Chi- 
nese people  had  won  their  independence  from  the  Manchus. 
The  first  months  of  1912  were  spent  in  attempting  to  obtain 
various  loans  from  abroad.  As  these  attempts  were  on  the 
whole  unsatisfactory,  relief  was  sought  from  other  quarters. 
Just  as  the  situation  seemed  to  be  the  darkest  for  China,  rays 
of  light  began  to  appear  through  rifts  in  the  clouds.  The 
provinces  came  to  the  rescue  by  sending  up  to  Peking  their 
annual  quotas  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  days  gone 
by.  Domestic  loans  were  largely  subscribed  without  much 
difficulty.  All  the  national  resources  were  marshalled  to- 
gether so  as  to  produce  the  necessary  revenues  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately,  the  principal  source  of  revenue  on 
which  other  governments  invariably  rely  for  revenue  produc- 
tion, was  denied  to  China.  The  tariff  is  incorporated  in  the 
treaties  which  China  has  made  with  other  countries,  and  can- 
not be  changed  or  modified  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
treaty  powers.  The  duties  on  imports  are  fixed  by  treaty  at 
the  low  rate  of  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but 
with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  in  late  years  the  actual 
duties  paid  do  not  average  over  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  For  years  past  the  Chinese  Government  has  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  consent  of  the  foreign  powers  to  an  increase 
in  the  duties  on  imports,  but  up  to  the  present  time  these 
efforts  have  been  unavailing. 

The  American  people  have  a  just  estimate  of  Washington's 
character  by  calling  him  "  first  in  war  and  first  in  peace." 
He  was  indeed  great  because  he  brought  success  to  the  cause 
of  independence  in  the  United  States.  He  was  even  greater 
in  the  firm  stand  he  took  in  maintaining  peace  for  the  Re- 
public in  the  early  days.  The  surrender  of  Yorktown  was 
the  beginning  of  his  fight  for  peace.  The  war  only  settled 
a  certain  group  of  questions  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.     But  the  successful  issue  of  the  struggle  for 
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independence  brought  many  other  groups  of  irritating  ques- 
tions to  the  front,  which  threatened  to  embroil  the  two  coun- 
tries in  another  conflict.  It  was  now  the  questions  relating 
to  boundaries,  fisheries,  allegiance,  and  rights  of  neutrals, 
that  continued  to  ruffle  the  feelings  of  the  peoples  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Washington  did  a  great  service  for  his 
country  by  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  war  either  by  popular 
clamor  at  home  or  by  provocations  from  abroad. 

Recent  events  in  China  show  that  China,  at  the  beginning 
of  her  modern  statehood,  is  having  the  same  experience  as  that 
which  befell  the  American  nation  in  the  days  of  Washington. 
It  is  comforting  to  know  that  at  this  juncture  there  is  a  states- 
man at  the  helm  of  affairs  in  China  who  is  strong  and  able 
enough  to  maintain  peace  at  home  and  with  foreign  powers 
abroad.  The  Chinese  people,  who  are  naturally  peace-loving, 
are  tired  of  civil  commotions  which  do  the  country  no  good. 
Only  those  who  seek  their  selfish  ends  desire  political  disturb- 
ance in  order  to  further  their  own  interests.  China  needs 
peace  to  develop  her  natural  resources.  China  desires  peace 
to  put  the  country  in  order  and  adjust  her  financial  system, 
her  national  defence,  her  industries,  her  educational  system, 
her  communications,  her  commerce,  her  laws,  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  conditions. 

I  need  hardly  carry  the  comparison  farther.  When  we  see 
this  great  American  Republic  stretch  from  ocean  to  ocean  and 
reach  out  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  shores  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  with  its  people  rich  and  prosperous,  with 
its  natural  resources  highly  developed,  with  its  industries  and 
commerce  perfectly  organized,  with  its  influence  and  power 
respected  at  home  and  abroad,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 
path  to  this  height  of  national  greatness  and  strength  was 
not  strewn  with  flowers  but  cut  through  inch  by  inch  with 
the  mighty  endeavors  of  generations  of  American  enterprise 
and  American  energy.  If  Washington  could  have  viewed, 
like  Moses  from  Mount  Nebo,  the  growth  and  progress 
through  the  succeeding  years,  the  vision  would  have  been  a 
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revelation,  filling  him  with  astonishment  and  pride.  The 
history  of  the  building  up  of  a  great  nation,  that  was  enacted 
over  a  century  ago  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  is  being 
now  repeated  on  the  east  coast  of  Asia.  The  peaceful  yet 
rapid  progress  of  China  at  the  present  day  cannot  but  excite 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  United  States.  The  bonds  that 
bind  the  two  countries  are  not  merely  those  of  traditional 
friendship  but  also  of  similar  national  development. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  A  PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR 
HENRY  WOOD 

By  Thomas   S.  Baker,  Ph.D. 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

On  behalf  of  the  friends  and  former  students  of  Professor 
Henry  Wood,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  this  por- 
trait. It  is  the  hope  of  the  donors  that  it  will  be  accepted  as 
a  tribute  to  the  work  of  a  scholar  who  has  given  thirty-five 
years  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  this  University. 

To  many,  the  name  of  Professor  Wood  is  associated  with 
the  greatest  of  the  German  classics,  Goethe's  "  Faust."  For 
years  he  has  given  to  the  younger  students  of  the  university 
a  course  which  has  helped  to  reveal  to  them  the  highest  point 
in  the  poetry,  in  the  philosophy  of  Germany.  The  young 
men  have  carried  from  this  class  the  inspiration  which  comes 
from  contact  with  one  of  the  noblest  products  of  the  human 
mind,  and  they  have  carried  away  from  the  classroom 
the  impression  of  the  teacher  as  a  sincere  and  affectionate 
student  of  the  masterpiece  which  he  has  expounded  to  them. 
To  the  graduate  students,  the  men  who  have  come  to  Balti- 
more to  place  themselves  under  the  immediate  guidance  of 
Professor  Wood,  he  is  also  known  as  a  student  of  Goethe. 
His  most  extensive  published  work  is  a  volume  of  "Faust" 
studies. 

But  Professor  Wood's  activities  have  by  no  means  been  con- 
fined to  the  classical  period  of  German  literature.  He  has 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  language  whose  litera- 
ture is  his  chief  interest.  He  has  explained  to  his  students 
the  laws  of  linguistic  development,  he  has  examined  inten- 
sively the  early  monuments  of  German  literature,  he  has  re- 
vealed to  his  circle  of  pupils  the  charm  of  the  poetry  of  the 
minnesingers  and  the  deep  significance  of  the  great  epics  of 
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the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  hardly  a  period  in  the  whole  range 
of  German  letters  to  which  he  has  not  given  his  best  thought. 

Professor  Wood  is  a  native  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  a 
member  of  that  religious  Society  which  has  done  much  for 
the  best  living  and  the  best  thinking  in  this  country.  He 
comes  of  a  stock  strong  in  body,  strong  in  character,  strong 
in  mind.  He  is  a  graduate  of  that  admirable  Quaker  institu- 
tion, Haverford  College.  After  a  career  as  a  student  in  Ger- 
many, he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
the  University  of  Leipsic  in  1879.  He  then  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  taught  for  two  years  in  Providence,  E.  I. 
In  1881,  he  became  one  of  that  band  of  teachers  and  students 
which  made  the  Johns  Hopkins  the  first  university  in  time 
and  the  first  in  distinction.  He  contributed  his  share  to  the 
creation  of  those  academic  ideals  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  organized  American  scholarship.  Since  those  wonderful 
early  days  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  he  has  continued  to  uphold 
the  traditions  that  were  then  established. 

Professor  Wood's  earliest  interests  were  in  the  field  of 
English  letters,  and  in  the  first  days  of  his  association  with 
this  University  he  was  a  member  of  the  English  department. 
While  his  appreciation  of  the  national  literature  of  England 
has  never  waned,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Continental  Germanic  peoples  has  grown  more 
absorbing.  He,  therefore,  after  four  years  as  a  member  of 
the  English  department,  became  an  Associate  Professor  of 
German.  He  is  a  devoted  admirer  of  the  genius  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  and  his  work  in  the  cultivation  and  extension 
of  German  thought  and  German  ideals  in  this  country  was 
recognized  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  when  he  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1910,  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  of  the  Third 
Class. 

Professor  Wood  has  been  able  to  show  especially  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  literatures.  He  has  pointed  the 
fact  that  in  a  literary  sense  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself," 
and  he  has  made  many  interesting  comparisons  between  the 
art  and  the  substance  of  the  works  of  the  poets  of  differing 
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nationalities.  He  has  not  chosen  to  be  known  as  a  Professor 
of  Comparative  Literature,  but  just  in  these  comparisons 
some  of  his  most  valuable  and  suggestive  work  has  been  done. 
A  man  of  literary  gifts,  he  has  known  how  to  combine  in  a 
happy  manner  the  appreciation  of  what  is  permanent  in  the 
thoughts  of  great  men  with  the  study  of  the  evolution  of 
those  thoughts.  He  has  been  fully  alive  to  the  newer  methods 
of  criticism,  but  in  the  study  of  the  man  he  has  not  failed  to 
teach  the  wisdom  of  enjoying  the  man's  art.  A  modern 
scholar,  he  has  not  forgotten  the  ideals  of  a  man  of  letters. 

There  are  few  men  who  have  studied  in  the  department  of 
Modern  Languages  of  this  University  who  have  not  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  strong  personality  of  Professor 
Wood.  His  pupils  have  gone  forth  and  are  occupying  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  importance  in  many  fields  of  American 
education.  They  have  carried  with  them  the  scholastic  creed 
which  has  been  preached  at  this  University,  and  they  are 
doing  their  share  toward  making  American  learning  more 
real  and  more  distinguished. 

I  am  sure  that  in  giving  expression  to  my  own  sense  of 
obligation  to  Professor  Wood,  I  am  voicing  the  feelings  and 
thoughts  of  his  friends  and  pupils  all  over  the  country.  Now, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  is  a  man  who  has  read  widely  and 
thought  deeply.  I  cannot  fail  to  express  the  hope  that  he  may 
be  spared  many  years  to  enjoy  the  vast  stock  of  learning  that 
he  has  accumulated  during  his  industrious  and  honorable 
career. 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  RECENT  BENEFACTIONS 

By  Pbesident  Goodnow 

Forty  years  ago  today  President  Gilman  outlined  before 
an  assemblage  of  people  of  this  city  and  State  and  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  prominent  American  institutions  of  learn- 
ing the  plans  for  the  new  Johns  Hopkins  University  which 
eame  into  being  at  that  time. 

I  am  today  going  to  recall  to  you  Dr.  Gilman's  remarkable 
inaugural  address  in  which  the  purposes  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  new  institution  were  set  forth.  A  glance  at  this  address 
is  interesting  in  the  first  place  because  of  the  breadth  of 
vision  of  Us  author.  In  the  second  place  we  can  not  fail 
to  be  surprised  at  the  degree  of  success  which  the  University 
has  had  in  realizing  the  hopes  that  were  then  expressed. 

Dr.  Gilman  told  his  hearers  he  hoped  that  the  University 
then  established  would  not  duplicate  existing  institutions. 
He  wished  that  it  might  devote  itself  primarily  to  advanced 
work,  for  which  little  provision  was  at  that  time  made  in 
this  country.  His  hope  was  that  in  this  way  the  new  Univer- 
sity might  educate  teachers  for  the  highest  posts,  and  encour- 
age research  and  investigation.  Dr.  Gilman  stated  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  establish  a  Medical 
School  when  the  hospital  was  completed.  But  the  Medical 
School  was,  like  the  University,  not  to  be  a  mere  copy  of 
existing  institutions.  It  was  in  the  first  place  to  be  based 
upon  a  hospital ;  in  the  second  place  to  be  independent  of  tui- 
tion fees;  and  in  the  third  place  to  require  of  those  who 
applied  for  entrance  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  sciences 
contributory  to  medicine,  which  was  much  greater  than  was 
demanded  by  the  medical  schools  of  those  days. 

We  are  so  accustomed  at  the  present  time  to  such  a  program 
that  we  can  hardly  appreciate  how  novel  and  original  it  was 
forty  years  ago.     Its  novelty  and  originality  did  not,  however, 
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militate  against  its  success.  The  plan  thus  outlined  was 
not  so  far  in  advance  of  the  time  as  to  be  impracticable. 

How  fully  the  intentions  of  Dr.  Oilman  have  been  realized 
you  are  all  too  well  aware  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  do 
more  than  call  your  attention  to  the  work  which  the  Uni- 
versity has  done  and  is  now  doing. 

President  Gilman's  inaugural  address,  further,  is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that,  although  he  saw  visions  and  dreamed 
dreams,  he  was  still  a  man  of  great  practical  sense.  The  first 
subject  to  which  he  called  attention  is  a  subject  which  must 
necessarily  be  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  University  Trus- 
tees and  Presidents.  This  is  the  subject  of  University 
finance.  Although  Johns  Hopkins's  benefactions  to  the 
University  alone,  i.  e.,  apart  from  those  to  the  Hospital, 
were,  at  the  time  they  were  made,  unexampled  in  their 
amount,  Dr.  Gilman  was  not  under  the  illusion  that  these 
benefactions  were  going  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  plans 
which  he  had  outlined.  He  cautioned  his  hearers  with  the 
statement  that  "  till  the  original  benefaction  is  supplemented 
by  other  gifts  ...  we  must  be  contented  with  good  work  in 
a  limited  field." 

In  other  words  the  opening  of  the  University  was  accom- 
panied by  the  suggestion  that  more  funds  were  needed.  I 
feel  certain  that  that  suggestion  has  been  repeated  more  than 
once  from  this  platform.  I  fear  that  it  will  be  made  now  and 
then  so  long  as  the  institution  continues  to  exist.  A  com- 
munity which  is  favored  by  the  presence  of  a  University 
within  its  gates  will  always  have  ample  opportunity  to  realize 
how  much  more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to  receive.  The 
influence  which  such  an  institution  has  upon  the  people  of 
the  City  and  the  State  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the 
cultivation  of  generous  habits. 

That  has  certainly  been  the  experience  which  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  have 
had  with  the  people  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland.  The  forty 
years  which  have  passed  since  the  first  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity made  his  first  public  appearance  before  you,  have  seen 
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the  endowments  of  these  institutions  tripled  in  amount. 
They  started  with  seven  millions.  They  have  now  become 
nearly  twenty,  and  most  of  this  increase  has  been  due  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Jocal  community.  We  have  asked  you  time 
and  again  to  help  us  and  we  have  never  asked  in  vain.  Some- 
times we  have  asked  you  with  an  urgency  which  was  only 
justified  by  the  extremity  of  our  need.  At  other  times  you 
have  helped  us,  not  in  response  to  a  particular  appeal,  but 
rather  as  an  expression  of  your  confidence  in  the  work  we 
were  doing  and  as  an  evidence  of  your  desire  to  help  us  to 
continue  or  enlarge  that  work.  The  past  year  your  gener- 
osity has  been  of  the  sort  which  I  have  just  described.  We 
have  made  really  few  special  and  urgent  appeals  and  yet  this 
year  has  been  a  year  in  which  the  University  has  received  an 
extremely  large  number  of  gifts.  Most  of  them  have  been 
for  special  purposes,  but  a  number  have  notably  increased 
the  general  funds  of  the  University. 

We  have  thus  been  fortunate  in  enlisting  the  interest  of 
a  number  of  the  gas  companies  throughout  the  country  in 
the  establishment  of  a  special  experimental  plant  for  the 
investigation  of  coal  tar  products.  This  plan  we  hope  will 
enable  us  to  contribute  something  of  value  to  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  have  been  presented  to  the  country 
because  of  the  shortage  in  dye  stuffs  and  other  by-products  of 
coal  tar  incident  to  the  present  war.  We  have  to  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  to  the  Baltimore  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany, the  Ameiican  Gas  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  Montreal  Li^ht, 
Heat  and  Power  Company,  and  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Wagner,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Bartlett  and  Hayward  Company,  who  has 
also  shown  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  University  by 
volunteering  his  services  in  giving  instruction  along  the  lines 
which  have  just  been  indicated. 

Other  friends  of  the  University  have  shown  appreciation  of 
its  work  by  contributing  for  the  following  objects : 

For  instruction  in  Biblical  Literature,  in  applied  Mathe- 
matics, in  Life   Insurance,   in   International   Law,   and   in 
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Plant  Physiology;  towards  the  publication  of  Modern  Lan- 
guage Notes;  for  an  electrocardiographic  outfit,  for  the  chimes 
at  Homewood,  for  a  sand  tester,  for  lectures  on  English  Lit- 
erature, for  a  collection  of  medical  drawings. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Hewitt,  who  was  graduated  as  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine  of  this  University  in  1906,  and  who  died  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  bequeathed  to  the  University  his 
medical  books,  journals,  and  papers, — the  collection  to  be 
known  as  the  "Departmental  Library  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School."  He  added 
bank  stock  to  the  value  of  more  than  $5,000,  to  enable  the 
University  to  care  for  the  library. 

In  all  we  have  received  for  these  special  purposes,  during 
the  present  year,  more  than  $14,000. 

Various  friends  of  the  University  have  contributed  the  sum 
of  $6500  a  year,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  to  which  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  has  added  $1000  a  year.  This  fund  is  to 
be  used  for  the  establishment  of  a  bacteriological  department, 
and  for  the  promotion  not  only  of  the  routine  bacteriological 
work  but  also  for  studies  in  immunology  and  serology. 

In  addition  to  the  gifts  which  have  been  mentioned  we  have 
received  under  the  will  of  James  M.  Beall,  a  distinguished 
Baltimore  merchant  who  died  a  few  months  ago,  a  fund  of 
$100,000  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  University. 

Three  other  friends  who  desire  that  their  names  shall  not 
be  made  public  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  University,  or  of  outside  trustees,  sums  amounting  in  all 
to  $250,000,  the  University  to  pay  to  the  donors  the  income 
from  these  funds  during  their  lives.  Of  this  $250,000,  $150,- 
000  has  been  given  for  general  purposes  and  $100,000  for  the 
development  of  wTork  in  industrial  chemistry.  While  some 
of  these  gifts  are  not  immediately  available,  they,  as  well  as 
the  many  others  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  evidence  of  a 
feeling  towards  the  University  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
city  which  augurs  well  for  our  future.  We  may  perhaps  look- 
outside  of  the  city  for  assistance  in  doing  work  which  is 
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peculiar  in  character,  or  for  the  doing  of  which  we  have 
peculiar  advantages.  But  for  the  enlargement  of  our  ordi- 
nary and  general  work  we  shall  have  to  look  for  support  in 
the  future,  as  we  have  looked  in  the  past,  to  the  generosity 
of  our  local  community. 

Other  gifts  are  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Christopher  John- 
ston for  the  Oriental  Seminary ;  valuable  books  (mostly  newly 
purchased)  in  the  department  of  Philosophy  from  Professor 
Edward  H.  Griffin;  the  "Benjamin  I.  Cohen  Memorial" 
library  from  Mrs.  B.  I.  Cohen,  of  Baltimore;  a  valuable 
collection  of  minerals  from  the  late  Mr.  Mendes  Cohen,  of 
Baltimore,  together  with  $500.00  to  be  used  in  the  care  of 
the  collection ;  the  stipend  of  the  "  Use  Schmidt  Fellowship  " 
in  the  department  of  Chemistry  for  1915-16,  amounting  to 
$500.00,  from  Mr.  Charles  E.  Schmidt,  of  Baltimore;  from 
the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade  a  scholarship  to  continue  for 
two  years  in  the  department  of  Engineering,  the  income  of 
which  is  $200.00  per  annum ;  the  honorarium  for  a  lecture  by 
Ex-President  Taft  from  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
a  portrait  of  Professor  F.  P.  Mall  from  his  colleagues  and 
friends. 

Finally,  I  think  I  am  not  unduly  anticipating  our  expecta- 
tions in  making  the  following  statements — I  shall  not  call 
them  announcements: 

A  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  city,  who  is  interested  in 
the  compaign  against  tuberculosis,  has  offered  the  University 
for  the  purposes  of  tuberculosis  research  and  the  tuberculosis 
clinic  in  the  Medical  School  the  sum  of  $17,500  a  year  for 
five  years.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  in  process  of  arrange- 
ment, and  we  hope  that  the  matter  will  be  finally  concluded  in 
a  week  or  two. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  also,  that  the  plans  which  have 
been  made  by  the  committee  on  the  Harriet  Lane  Home  for 
Children,  in  concert  with  cooperating  committees  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
of  raising  a  fund  in  order  to  open  the  contagious  wards  of  the 
Home,  will  probably  be  realized  during  the  present  week. 
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There  is,  as  some  of  you  undoubtedly  know,  no  place  in  Balti- 
more except  at  the  City  Hospital  at  Bayview  where  cases  of 
contagious  diseases  are  leceived,  and  even  here  there  are  less 
than  fifty  beds  in  all  for  both  adults  and  children.  The  Har- 
riet Lane  Home  has  a  modern  building  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  building  has  a  capacity 
of  110  beds.  It  is  practically  the  children's  department  of 
the  Medical  School.  Unfortunately  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  not  been  sufficient  income  to  maintain  the  Home 
at  its  capacity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
accommodations  for  children  is  most  pressing.  Every  day 
children  ill  and  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  are  turned 
away  from  the  Free  Dispensary.  Many  of  them  go  home  to 
die  or  to  suffer.  The  wards  are  ready  and  the  facilities  for 
care  and  treatment  are  the  best.  The  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  children's  diseases,  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
gift  of  about  a  year  ago  from  the  General  Education  Board 
to  put  the  department  of  pediatrics  on  the  full-time  basis,  has, 
on  account  of  the  insufficiency  in  income  of  the  Harriet  Lane 
Home,  not  been  availed  of  as  it  might  have  been.  The  work 
of  the  committee  which  has  been  mentioned  will  therefore 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  securing  better  care  for  sick  chil- 
dren and  of  providing  a  more  effective  method  for  the  study 
of  children's  diseases.  I  hesitate  to  mention  the  sum  which 
we  must  have  in  order  to  do  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  for 
fear  that  I  might  be  understood  as  implying  that  we  could 
not  use  more  advantageously.  We  have  talked  about  $10,000 
a  year.  We  shall  certainly  secure  that,  but  we  really  could  use 
more.  Tn  addition  to  this  fund  for  the  current  operation  of 
the  Home,  the  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Earle 
P.  Charlton,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  been  hoping  for  a  number  of 
years  that  we  might  soon  be  established  at  the  new  site  at 
Homewood.  Our  hopes  are  to  realized  in  the  immediate 
future.  Tt  is  our  intention  to  move  to  the  new  site  this  coming 
summer.    We  had  hoped  that  ere  this  a  new  Chemical  Labora- 
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tory  would  be  ready  for  us  there,  so  that  the  entire  Department 
of  Chemistry  might  begin  its  work  at  Homewood  next  Octo- 
ber. This  hope  has  unfortunately  not  been  realized.  Part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  work  of  the  department  will  be  carried  on 
as  heretofore  in  the  present  laboratory.  Aside  from  Chemistry 
all  of  the  branches  of  study  for  which  provision  is  made  in 
the  Philosophical  Faculty  will,  it  is  expected,  begin  their 
work  for  the  coming  academic  year  at  the  new  site. 

The  forty-first  year  of  our  institutional  life  will  thus  begin 
in  new  surroundings,  and  under  conditions  which  ought  to 
be  much  more  favorable  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Univer- 
sity's work  than  were  those  under  which  that  work  was  begun 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  future  will  be 
attended  by  even  greater  success  than  has  attended  our  endeav- 
ors in  the  past. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  general  Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  im 
the  evening  at  the  Hotel  Emerson.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Ralph  V.  D.  Magoffin, 
Ph.  D.,  Secretary;  Horace  E.  Flack,  Ph.  D.,  Treasurer;  the 
President,  George  L.  Radcliffe,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  holding  over  for 
another  year. 

The  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
as  follows :  George  E.  Barnett,  Ph.  D. ;  Eveleth  \V.  Bridgman, 
A.  B.,  M.  D. ;  Stuart  S.  Janney,  A.  B. ;  William  C.  Schmeisser, 
A.  B. ;  J.  Pembroke  Thorn,  A.  B. 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Council,  to  succeed  those  retiring 
in  May,  1916,  were  elected  as  follows:  Charles  H.  Haskins, 
J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  Jr.,  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  J.  Whitridge 
Williams.  Morris  A.  Soper  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  deceased. 

The  Alumni  Council  now  consists  of  the  following  persons, 
the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  being  a  member,  ex 
officio  : 

Term  expiring  May  1917 

Allan  McLane  Walter  H.  Page 

Edward  B.  Mathews  Joseph  H.  Pratt 

Term  expiring  May  1918 

William  S.  Baer  Randolph  Barton,  Jr. 

Thomas  S.  Baker  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr. 

Term  expiring  May  1919 

Thomas  R.  Brown  C.  Alphonso  Smith 

J.  Hall  Pleasants  Morris  A.  Soper 

Term  expiring  May  1920 

Douglas  H.  Gordon  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Haskins  J.  Whitridge  Williams 
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The  general  association,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  before 
the  banquet,  voted  unanimously  on  two  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  Committee:  first,  that  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve, 
Ira  Remsen,  William  H.  Welch,  and  Frank  J.  Goodnow  be 
made  honorary  members  of  the  Alumni  Association;  second, 
that  the  applications  of  the  alumni  of  Minnesota,  of  Central 
California,  and  of  St.  Louis,  to  become  local  branch  associa- 
tions of  the  general  association,  be  granted. 

The  annual  dinner  was  then  held,  and  President  Radcliffe 
called  upon  the  following  speakers:  President  Goodnow,  Dr. 
Ira  Remsen,  President  Emeritus,  Mr.  R.  Brent  Keyser,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dr.  Murray  P.  Brush, 
Acting  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  who  made  brief  talks  on 
matters  pertinent  to  the  Association.  The  chief  speaker  of 
the  evening,  Hon.  Joseph  C.  France,  President  of  the  Balti- 
more Bar  Association,  was  then  introduced  by  Dr.  Radcliffe. 
Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Charles  McH.  Howard,  of  the  class 
of  '91,  holding  its  twenty-fifth  reunion,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Bins- 
wanger,  of  the  class  of  '96,  holding  its  twentieth  reunion,  were 
called  upon,  and  each  presented  a  plan  which  his  class  had 
taken  up  of  raising  a  class  contribution  for  the  use  of  the 
University.  Mr.  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  made  the  last  speech  of  the  evening. 

Messages  of  congratulation  were  received  from  alumni  at 
the  Universities  of  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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FORTY  YEARS  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY 


The  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has 
now  been  open  to  investigators  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  Below  is 
given  a  list  of  papers  on  researches  carried  out  in  this  laboratory 
under  the  direction  of  the  members  of  the  chemical  staff,  and  also 
of  the  books  published  by  them. 

INVESTIGATIONS  CARRIED  OUT  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
IRA  REMSEN   (Now  Retired) 

Remsen,  Ika,  and  Fittig,  R. 

Ceber  die  Homologen  des  Naphthalins.  Zeit.  Chem.  (2),  5,  37 
(1869);  Lieb.  Ann.,  155,  112  (1870). 

Remsen,  Iea. 

Dissertation:  Weitere  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Constitution  der 
Piperinsaure   (Gottingen).     Zeit.  Chem.   (2),  6,  97    (1870). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Fittig,  R. 

Ueber  die  Umwandlung  der  Piperonylsiiure  in  Protocatechusaure. 
Zeit.  Chem.   (2),  6,  427   (1870). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  eine  neue  Bildungsweise  der  Paraoxybenzoesaure.  Zeit. 
Chem.  (2),  7,  81   (1871). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  die  Parasulfobenzoesaure.     Zeit.  Chem.  (2),  7,  199  (1871). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Fittig,  R. 

Ueber  die  Synthese  der  Piperonylsiiure  und  eine  neue  Bildungs- 
weise des  Protocatechualdehyds.  Zeit.  Chem.  (2),  7,  289 
(1871). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  schmelzenden  Kalihydrat  auf  Sulfoxy- 
benzoesaure.     Zeit.  Chem.   (2),  7,  294   (1871). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  isomere  Sulfosalicylsauren.  Zeit.  Chem.  (2),  7,  296 
(1871). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  die  Oxydation  der  Toluolsulfosauren.  Zeit.  Chem.  (2), 
7,  297  (1871). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Vorliiufige  Mittheilungen.     Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  5,  379   (1872). 
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Rem  sen,  Ira. 

Bemerkung  zu  der  Arbeit  von  C.  Bottinger.    Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.. 

8,  878  (1875). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Parasulfobenzoesaure.  Lieb.  Ann.,  178, 
275   (1875). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  isomere  Sulfosalicylsiiuren.  Lieb.  Ann.,  179,  107  (1875). 
Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  das  Produkt  der  Einwirkung  von  Kalium  auf  Berstein- 
saures  Aethyl.     Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  8,  1408    (1875). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Bildung  der  Paratoluylsaure  aus  Paratoluolsulfosaure.  Ber.  d. 
chem.  Gesell.,  8,  1412   (1875). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Berichtigung.     Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  8,  1414  (1875). 
Remsen,  Ira  and  Southworth,  M.  S. 

Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  Ozon  auf  Kohlenoxyd.  Ber.  d.  chem. 
Gesell.,  8,   1414   (1875). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  das  Verhalten  des  Korpers  C12H](506  gegen  Phosphor- 
chlorid.     Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  9,   8    (1876). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Zur  Kenntniss  des  Phosphoroxychlorids.     Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.. 

9,  1872   (1876). 

Remsen,  Ira  and  Hall,  L.  B. 

Ueber  die  Oxydation  der  Mesitylensulfosiiure.  Ber.  d.  chem. 
Gesell.,  10,  1039   (1877). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Iles,  M.  W. 

Ueber  die  Oxydation  der  Sulfosauren  des  Metaxylols.  Ber.  d, 
chem.  Gesell.    10,   1042    (1877). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Hart,  E. 

Ueber  isomere  Sulfosauren  aus  Paranitrotoluol.  Ber.  d.  chem. 
Gesell.,  10,  1046   (1877). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  die  Xylolsulfamide.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  10,  1199  (1877). 
Remsen  Ira,  and  Morse,  H.  N. 

Ueber  die  Oxydation  des  Aethyltoluols  und  iihnlicher  Substitu- 
tionsprodukte.     Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  II,  224  (1878). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Iles,  M.  W. 

Ueber  die  Oxydation  der  Xylolsulfosiiuren.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ge 
sell.,  II,  229,  888   (1878). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Lawrie,  A.  W. 

Berichtigung.    Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  II,  233  (1878). 
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Remsen,  Ira. 

Ein  Vorlesungsversuch.     Ber.  d.  chem.  GeselL,  II,  234   (1878). 
Remsen,  Ira,  and  Iles,  M.  W. 

Ueber  die  Oxydation  der  Xylolsulfamide.  Ber.  d.  chcm.  GeselL, 
II,  462,  1326   (1878). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  die  Formeln  der  Xylolsulfamide.  Ber.  d.  chem.  GeselL, 
II,  465    (1878). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Iles,  M.  W. 

Ueber  eine  neue  Bildungsmetbode  der  a -Oxyisophtalsiiure  (a- 
Phenoldicarbonsaure).     Ber.  d.  chem.  GeselL,   II,  570    (1878). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Bemerkung  zu  der  Abhandlung:  "Ueber  das  Chlorcymol  aus 
Thymol  und  damit  in  naher  Verbindung  stehenden  Korper." 
Ber.  d.  chem.  GeselL,  II,  921   (1878). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  die  Oxvdation  der  Xylolsulfamide.  Ber.  d.  chem.  GeselL, 
II,  2087   (1*878). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

On  the  Oxidation  of  Substitution-products  of  Aromatic  Hydro- 
carbons. Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  I,  32,  114,  138,  426  (1879-80); 
2,  50,  130,  405,  413  (1880-81);  3,  204,  216,  424  (1881-82); 
4,  142,  197  (1882-83);  5,  106,  149,  161  (1883-84);  8,  262 
(1886). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Fahlberg,  C. 

Ueber  die  Oxvdation  des  Orthotoluolsulfamids.  Ber.  d.  chem. 
GeselL,  12,  469   (1879). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Hall,  L.  B. 

Ueber  Oxvdationsprodukte  aus  Cymolsulfamid.  Ber.  d.  chem. 
Gesell./\2,  1432    (1879). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Iles,  M.  W. 

On  the  Oxidation  of  Xylenesulphamides.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ., 
I,  37,  114   (1879). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Morse,  H.  N. 

On  the  Oxidation  of  Bromparaethyltoluene.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  I,  138   (1879). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  die  Oxydation  der  Sulfaminmetatoluylsaure.  Ber.  d. 
chem.  GeselL,   13,  3*<    (1880). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Report  on  the  Subject  of  Organic  Matter  in  the  Air.  Nat.  Board 
of  Health  Bulletin,  Sept.  1880. 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Fahlberg,  C. 

On  the  Oxidation  of  Orthotoluenesulphamide.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  I,  426   (1880). 
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Rem  sen,  Ira,  and  Hall,  L.  B. 

Oxidation  in  the  Para  Series.     Amer.  Chem.  Joum.,  2,  50  (1880). 
Remsen,  Ira,  and  Hall,  L.  B. 

Experiments    with    Mesitylene.     Amer.    Chem.    Journ.,    2,    130 

(1880). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Burney,  W. 

Sulphoterephthalic  Acid.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  2,  405    (1881). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Kuhara,  M. 

Sulphoterephthalic  Acid  from  Paraxylenesulphonic  Acid.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  2,  413   (1881). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

On    the    Conduct    of    Finely    Divided    Iron    towards    Nitrogen. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  3,  134    (1881). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Chemical  Action  in  a  Magnetic  Field.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  3, 
157    (1881). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Carbonic  Oxide  as  a  Source  of  Danger  to  Health  in  Apartments 
Heated  by  Cast-iron  Furnaces  or  Stoves.  Nat.  Board  of 
Health  Bulletin,  June,  1881. 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Report  on  a  Peculiar  Condition  of  the  Water  of  Boston  in  No- 
vember, 1881.     City  of  Boston   {Document),  143    (1881). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Coale,  R.  D. 

Oxidation  of  Sulphaminemetatoluic  Acid  in  Alkaline  and  in 
Acid  Solution.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  3,  204   (1881). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Broun,  P.  H. 

Concerning  Mesitylenic   Sulphinide.     Amer.   Chem.  Journ.    3, 
216   (1881). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Kuhara,  M. 

On  the  Conduct  of  Nitrometaxylene  towards  Oxidizing  Agents. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  3,  424  (1882). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

On  the  Transformation  of  Ozone  into  Oxygen  by  Heat.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  4,  50   (1882). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Palmer,  C. 

Oxidation  of  Metatoluenesulphamide.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  4, 
142    (1882). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Noyes,  W.  A. 

Protection  of  a  Group  Containing  Two  Carbon  Atoms.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  4,  197    (1882). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Report  on  Methylated  Spirits.    Report  Nat.  Acad.  Sci.  (1883). 
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Kemsen,  Ira. 

Report  on  Glucose.     Report  Nat.  Acad.  Hex.   (1883). 
Remsen,  Ira,  and  Keiser,  E.  H. 

On  the  Conduct  of  Moist  Phosphorus  and  Air  towards  Carbon 
Monoxide.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  4,  454;   5,  424   (1883). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Keiser,  E.  H. 

White  Phosphorus.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  4,  459   (1883). 
Remsen,  Ira,  and  Comstock,  W.  J. 

Experiments  with  Derivatives  of  Naphthalene.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  5,  106    (1883). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Day,  W.  C. 

Oxidation  of  /3  -Cyinenesulphamide.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  5, 
149    (1883). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Keiser,  E.  H. 

Oxidation  of  Paradipropylbenzenesulphamide.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  5,  161    (1883). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Coale,  R.  D. 

Investigations  on  Sinapine.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  6,  50  (1884). 
Remsen,  Ira. 

Historical  Note  Concerning  the  Presence  of  Carbon  in  Phospho- 
rus.    Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  6,  72   (1884). 

PvEMSen,  Ira,  and  Keiser,  E.  H. 

The  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Carbon  in  Ordinary  Phospho- 
rus.    Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  6,  153    (1884). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Investigations  on  the  Sulphinides.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  6,  260 
(1884);  8,  223  (1886);  9,  406  (1887);  II,  403  (1889);  13, 
217   (1891). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Note    in   Regard   to   the   Influence   of   Magnetism    on    Chemical 
Action.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  6,  430    (1884). 

Remsen,  Ir\,  and  Keiser,  E.  H. 

Ueber  das  Verhalten  des  Kohlenoxyds  gegen  Luft  und  feuchten 
Phosphor.     Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  17,  83   (1884). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Palmer,  A.  G. 

On  Benzoic  Sulphinide.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  8,  223    (1886). 

Remsen,  Ir\,  and  Palmer,  A.  G. 

On  Paraethoxybenzoic  Sulphinide.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  8,  227 

(1886). 

Remsen,  Tr\,  and  Bayley,  W.  S. 

On  Parabrombenzoic  Sulphinide.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  8,  229 
(1886). 
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Remsen,  Ira,  and  Palmer,  C.  S. 

On  Benzoyltoluenesulphamide  and  Some  of  its  Derivatives. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  8,  235   (1886). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Palmer,  A.  G. 

On  the  Conduct  of  Paradiazoorthotoluenesulphonic  Acid  towards 
Alcohol.     Amcr.  Chem.  Journ.,  8,  243    (1886). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Emerson,  W.  H. 

Oxidation  of  Derivatives  of  Paraxylene  with  Potassium  Perman- 
ganate.    Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  8,  264  (1886). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Emerson,  W.  H. 

Oxidation  of  Cymene  with  Potassium  Permanganate.  Amer. 
Chem.  Jou?~n.,  8,  267   (1886). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Ueber  die  Sulfinide.     Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  20,  2274    (1887). 
Remsen,  Ira,  and  Hayes,  C.  W. 

On  Sulphonfluorescei'n.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  9,   372    (1887). 
Remsen,  Ira,  and  Orndorff,  W.  R. 

On  the  Conduct  of  Salts  of  Diazobenzene  and  of  the  Three  Diazo- 
toluenes  towards  Alcohol.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  9,  387  (1837). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Linn,  A.  F. 

Sulphonfluorescein  and  Related  Compounds.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ., 
II,  73   (1889). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

On  the  Nature  and  Structure  of  the  Double  Halides.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  II,  291    (1889). 

Remsen,  Ira. 

Bemerkung  zu  der  Abhandlung  "  Ueber  die  o-Sulfobenzoesaure 
und  einige  Derivate  derselben."  Ber.  d.  chem.  Gesell.,  22,  1185 
(1889). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Graham,  R.  0. 

On  the  Conduct  towards  Alcohol  of  the  Diazo  Compounds  Ob- 
tained from  the  Three  Nitranilines,  and  of  Those  Obtained 
from  the  Three  Amidobenzoic  Acids.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ., 
II,  319    (1889). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Dohme,  A.  R.  L. 

On  o-Sulphobenzoic  Acid  and  Some  of  its  Derivatives.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,   II,  332    (1889). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Burton,  W.  M. 

On  the  Action  of  Dilute  Acids  on  Benzoic  Sulphinide,  and  the 
Analysis  of  Commercial  Saccharin.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  II, 
403    (1889). 

De  Roode,  R. 

Investigations  on  the  Sulphinides.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  13,  217 
(1891). 
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Randall,  W.  W. 

On   Orthosulphoparatoluic   Acid   and   Some   of    its   Derivatives. 
Amer.   Chem.  Journ.,   13,  256    (1891). 

Holmes,  J.  H. 

On   Paraxylencdisulphonic  Acid.     Amer.   Chem.  Journ.,    13,  371 
(1891). 

Remsen,  Iea,  Richardson,  G.  M.,  Herty,  C.  H.,  Saunders,  C.  E., 
Brigiiam,  C.  P.,  Gilpin,  J.  E. 
Researches   on    the   Double   Halides.     Amer.    Chem.   Journ.,    14, 
81    (1892). 

Blacksiiear,  C.  C. 

Investigations  on  the  Sulphonphthalelns.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ., 
14,  455    (1892). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Dasiiiell,  P.  J. 

On  the  Decomposition  of  Diazo  Compounds  by  Alcohols.    Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  15,  105   (1893). 

Dashiell,  P.  J. 

Paraethoxyorthotoluenesulphonic  Acid  and  Some  of  its  Deriva- 
tives.    Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  15,  126    (1893). 

Metcalf,  W.  V. 

On  the  Decomposition  of  Diazo  Compounds  by  Alcohols.    Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  15,  301   (1893). 

Parks,  R.  M. 

The  Action  of  Methyl  Alcohol  on  Paradiazoorthotoluenesulpho- 
nic  Acid.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,   15,  320    (1893). 

Shober,  W.  B. 

On  the  Decomposition  of  Diazo  Compounds  by  Alcohols.    Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  15,  379   (1893). 

Randall,  W.  W. 

On  the  Double  Chlorides  of  Lead  and  Ammonium.     Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  15,  494   (1893). 

Beeson,  J.  L. 

On  the  Decomposition  of  Diazo  Compounds  by  Alcohols.    Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  16,  235  (1894). 

Lyman,  J.  A.  and  Gilpin,  J.  E. 

Investigations  on  the  Sulphonphthalelns.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ., 
16,  513    (1894). 

Ullmann,  H.  M. 

On  Parachlormetasulphobenzoic  Acid  and  some  of  its  Derivatives. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,   16,   530    (1894). 

Walker,  M.  S. 

A  Laboratory  Method  for  the  Preparation  of  Potassium  Ferri- 
cyanide.     Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,    17,  68    (1895). 
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Wolff,  F.  A.,  Jr. 

On  the  Influence  of  Magnetism  on  Chemical  Action.  Amer. 
Chem.  Journ.,  17,  122   (1895). 

Remsen,  Ira,  Coates,  C.  E.,  Jr.,  Kohler,  E.  P.,  and  Saunders,  A.  P. 
On    the   Two    Isomeric    Chlorides   of    Orthosulphobenzoic    Acid. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  17,  309    (1895). 

White,  J.,  Jr.,  and  Jones,  W. 

Investigations  on  the  Sulphonphthalems.  Amer.  Chem.  Journ., 
17,  545,  546    (1895). 

Remsen,  Ira,  and  Norris,  J.  F. 

The  Action  of  the  Halogens  on  the  Methylamines.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  18,  90  (1896). 

Remsen,  Ira,  Hartman,  S.  N.,  and  Muckenfuss,  A.  M. 

On  the  Action  of  Phosphorus  Pentachloride  on  Parasulphamine- 
benzoic  Acid.     Amer.   Chem.  Journ.,    18,    150    (1896). 
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IIenouf,  Edward,  and  Fischer,  O. 
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Books 
Renouf,  Edward. 

Experiments  in  General  Chemistry  and  Introduction  to  Chemi- 
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Benzovlformic  Acid  and  some  of  its  Derivatives.  Amer.  Chem. 
Journ.,  50,  389    (1913). 

Myers,  C.  N.,  and  Acree,  S.  F. 

Studies  of  Electromotive  Force.  IV.  A  Study  of  the  Hydrogen 
Electrode,  of  the  Calomel  Electrode  and  of  Contact  Potential. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  50,  396    (1913). 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES 

The  twenty-first  series  of  Turnbull  Lectures  is  to  be  given 
March  29-April  12,  1916.  The  lecturer  is  Paul  Elmer  More, 
LL.  D.,  Advisory  Editor  of  The  Nation  and  author  of  the 
Shelbume  Essays.  The  general  subject  is  "  Poets  of  America," 
and  the  following  specific  topics  are  announced: 

The  Spirit  and  Poetry  of  Early  New  England. 

Emerson. 

Whittier   and  Longfellow. 

The  Influence  of  New  York. 

Three  Poets  of  the  South. 

Sidney  Lanier. 

The  Modern  Movement. 

Other  public  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
during  1915-16  are: 

"Ireland's  Epopee,  the  Oldest  Epic  Tale  of  Western 
Europe,"  by  Professor  Joseph  Dunn,  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America,  February  28. 

"  The  Rocky  Mountains  of  Canada,"  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon  views,  by  Professor  A.  G.  Christie,  of  the  University, 
March  20. 

"Germany's  Economic  Problem,"  by  Professor  Moritz  J. 
Bonn,  Director  of  the  College  of  Commerce  in  Munich,  and 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Munich,  March  27,  28,  30. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 


Philological  Association: 

December  17,  1915. — Three  hundred  and  fifth  regular  meeting,  Pro- 
fessor Haupt  in  the  chair.     Attendance,  55. 
Pindaric  Notes.     By  B.  L.  Gildebsleeve. 

Jcmuo/ry  21,  1916. — Three  hundred  and  sixth  regular  meeting,  Pro- 
fessor Haupt  presiding.     Attendance,  50. 
The  Source  of  Boccaccio's  Novella  of  Mitridanes  and  Natan, 
Decameron,   x,   3.     By  Professor  T.   F.   Crane,   of   Cornell 
University. 

February  18,  1916. — Three  hundred  and  seventh  regular  meeting. 

Professor  Haupt  presided.     Attendance,  27. 

The  Contribution  of  Professor  S.  R.  Driver  to  Old  Testament 

Learning.     By  G.  S.  Dux  can. 

March  17,  1916. — Three  hundred  and  eighth  regular  meeting.     Pro- 
fessor Haupt  in  the  chair.     Attendance,  30. 
Did  Luther  translate  the  Bible?     By  W.  Kubrelmeyeb. 

Scientific  Association: 

January  14,  1916. — Election  of  Officers:  President,  J.  B.  Watson; 
Vice-President,  C.  J.  Tilden;  Secretary,  S.  0.  Mast. 

January  27,  1916. — Conduction  of  Electricity  in  Metals.     By  A.  H. 
Ppund. 

March  2,  1916. — Measurement  of  Sunshine  with  Relation  to  Plants. 
By  B.  E.  Livingston. 
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PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

The  public  exercises  of  the  forty-first  Commemoration  Day 
were  held  in  the  Lyric  Theatre  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
February  22,  1917,  at  11  o'clock. 

The  opening  prayer  was  said  by  the  Rev.  Romilly  F.  Hum- 
phries, ^Rector  of  Grace  and  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  he  pro- 
nounced the  benediction  at  the  close  of  the  exercises. 

The  orator  of  the  day  was  the  Honorable  William  H.  Taft, 
who  chose  for  his  subject  "Wise  and  Unwise  Extension  of 
Federal  Power."  [The  address  is  printed  on  succeeding  pages 
of  this  Circular. 1 

A  portrait,  in  oil,  of  the  late  Dr.  Christopher  Johnston,  Jr., 
Professor  of  Oriental  History  and  Archaeology  in  this  Uni- 
versity, was  presented  by  the  Maryland  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America, — Professor  David  M.  Robinson,  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  reading  the  letter  of  presentation.  [See  page 
33  of  this  Circular. 1 
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In  accepting  the  portrait,  President  Goodnow  spoke  as 
follows : 

On  behalf  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  I  accept  the 
portrait  of  our  former  colleague,  Professor  Christopher  John- 
ston. I  beg  that  the  Maryland  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  will  accept  the  thanks  of  the  University  for  the 
kindly  thought  which  has  prompted  their  action.  Professor 
Johnston's  genial  spirit,  his  courage  in  time  of  trial,  his  pro- 
found scholarship,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  left  a  deep 
impress  on  this  institution.  His  likeness,  which  we  shall  now 
so  fortunately  possess,  will  be  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
come  here  to  work  along  the  lines  in  which  his  great  reputa- 
tion was  made,  and  will  remind  all  of  us  of  the  lasting  reward 
which  attaches  to  work  well  done. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Trustees  had,  since  the 
last  Commencement,  authorized  the  conferring  of  the  follow- 
ing degrees: 

Doctor  of  Philosophy :  Clarke  Cothran  Minter,  of  North  Carolina, — 
Chemistry,  Physical  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics;  Elias  N.  Ra- 
binowitz,  of  Baltimore, — Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Egyptian. 

Doctor  of  Medicine:  Rowland  Sill  Briggs,  of  California;  George  Wil- 
liam Henry,  of  New  York. 

Bachelor  of  Arts :  Myron  Everhart  Bagley,  of  Maryland ;  Ixa  Owen 
Wade,  of  Virginia. 

Bachelor  of  Science:  Mary  Stella  Johnson,  of  Georgia. 

The  President  then  spoke  of  the  achievements  and  pro- 
gress of  the  University  during  the  past  twelve  months.  His 
address  is  printed  in  this  issue  of  the  Circular. 
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WISE  AND  UNWISE  EXTENSION  OF  FEDERAL 

POWER 

By  Honorable  William  H.  Taft 


The  birthday  of  George  Washington  never  comes  without 
finding  in  our  national  affairs  an  issue,  and  sometimes  a  crisis, 
in  meeting  which  we  can  derive  aid  from  Washington's  advice, 
his  experience,  or  his  action.  As  we  stand  on  the  brink  of 
hostilities  with  Germany  and  with  Austria,  his  injunction  to 
the  American  people  that  the  best  mode  of  securing  peace 
is  proper  preparation  for  war,  comes  home  to  us.  Washington 
was  no  jingo.  He  was  perhaps  the  best-balanced  man  in  his 
views  that  we  have  ever  had  in  our  public  life.  It  was  this 
characteristic,  together  with  his  high  and  lofty  character, 
which  set  him  far  above  his  more  brilliant,  active-minded  and 
learned  contemporaries.  In  Washington's  dealings  with  Eng- 
land and  France  during  his  administration  as  President,  he 
achieved  results  nearly  as  important  as  those  which  he 
wrought  in  securing  the  independence  of  the  country.  To  him 
the  world  owes  more  in  creating  and  maintaining  the  status 
of  neutrals  in  war  than  to  any  other.  In  the  time  of  Grotius 
and  the  earlier  writers  on  the  laws  of  peace  and  war,  the  con- 
dition and  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  most  indefinitely  stated 
and  most  imperfectly  regarded  and  maintained.  But  in  the 
great  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  the  war  between  France 
and  England,  which  Washington  issued  through  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, we  find  a  long  step  in  the  advance  by  which  neutrals 
and  their  duties  and  their  rights  were  given  as  important  a 
place  in  the  law  of  war  as  that  of  belligerents.  In  the  changes 
of  the  methods  of  warfare,  brought  about  by  the  discoveries  in 
science  and  the  arts  we  find  the  rights  of  neutrals  again  largely 
in  issue.  The  attitude  of  Washington  affords  us  an  example 
and  a  precedent  which  we  may  well  follow.    Without  deviation 
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we  must  stand  for  the  rights  of  neutrals,  even  if  that  results 
in  bringing  us  into  conflict  with  a  belligerent.  Our  rights 
upon  the  high  seas  should  be  as  sacred  to  us  as  our  rights 
upon  our  own  territory.  It  is  our  duty  to  protect  our  citizens 
at  home  and  abroad.  When  they  seek  foreign  lands  and  for- 
eign jurisdiction,  our  obligation,  of  course,  is  qualified  by 
their  voluntary  submission  to  a  different  jurisdiction  from  our 
own,  but  when  they  are  upon  the  high  seas  and  upon  our  own 
ships  and  under  our  own  flag,  we  should  resent  and  resist  an 
assault  upon  their  lives  with  the  same  virile  courage  as  we 
would  an  actual  invasion  of  our  territory  and  the  killing  of 
our  citizens.  These  were  the  principles  that  Washington 
taught,  the  principles  that  he  by  his  course  made  respected 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  no  time  for  us  cravenly  to 
yield  to  threat  or  to  depart  from  the  lesson  of  his  noble 
example. 

But  I  do  not  propose  to  consider  today  the  attitude  of 
Washington  in  respect  to  military  preparation  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  nation. 
There  are  other  issues  before  the  American  people,  of  a  domes- 
tic character,  that  are  almost  as  pressing  as  those  I  have  been 
discussing,  and  call  for  action  as  immediate. 

Washington  was  the  President  of  the  Convention  of  1787 
which  framed  our  present  Constitution.  The  sketchy  and 
laconic  journals  do  not  show  that  he  took  much  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  body,  but  they  do  show  that  he  was  very 
constant  in  his  attendance,  and  his  correspondence  indicates 
that  he  followed  closely  the  proceedings.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  with  his  commanding  influence,  his  well-balanced  judg- 
ment, and  his  high  patriotism,  he  was  a  power  for  good  in 
securing  the  wonderfully  wise  compromises  of  that  remark- 
able instrument  of  government,  and  that  his  title  to  credit  in 
the  ultimate  result  cannot  be  overestimated.  This  great 
charter  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  organizing  a 
National  Government,  is  in  nothing  more  exceptional  than  in 
its  preservation  down  to  the  present  moment  substantially  as 
it  was  when  it  was  ordained  by  the  people  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  ago. 
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The  first  ten  amendments  were  practically  contemporary  with 
the  Constitution  itself.  They  comprised  the  Bill  of  Rights 
against  abuses  of  the  National  Government  and  two  Rules  of 
Construction,  and  were  adopted  in  fulfillment  of  an  informal 
condition  of  ratification  exacted  by  the  state  conventions. 
The  eleventh  amendment  was  a  mere  reversal  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  at  variance  with  the  construction  promised  in 
the  Federalist  as  to  the  non-suability  of  states  by  private  indi- 
viduals, and  the  twelfth  amendment  was  a  mere  reframing  of 
an  awkward  and  clumsy  method  of  selecting  the  President. 
The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  sev- 
enty years  later  were  the  result  of  the  war,  and  were  adopted 
to  protect  the  emancipated  slaves  and  to  readjust  conditions 
to  their  freedom.  For  a  moment,  until  the  Slaughter  House 
cases,  it  seemed  as  if  the  balance  up  to  that  time  carefully 
maintained  in  the  Constitution  between  the  local  self-govern- 
ment of  the  states  and  the  national  powers  of  the  government 
might  be  disturbed ;  but  that  decision  so  limited  the  operation 
of  the  fourteenth  amendment  that  the  danger  passed.  By  th^ 
fourteenth  amendment,  the  short  Bill  of  Rights  contained  in 
the  original  constitution,  to  secure  persons  within  state  juris- 
diction from  abuses  of  the  state  government,  was  extended  to 
forbid  state  laws  taking  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  or  depriving  a  person  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws.  Practically  this  has  not  expanded  Congressional  or 
Federal  Executive  powers,  but  has  only  brought  within  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  enforcement  of 
these  guaranties  in  respect  of  state  legislation.  In  the  six- 
teenth amendment  the  taxing  powers  of  Congress  are  enlarged, 
but  not  beyond  their  actual  exercise  during  the  Civil  Wa. ; 
and  by  the  seventeenth  amendment  the  mode  of  selecting 
Senators  in  the  state,  transferred  from  the  legislatures  to  the 
people,  has  not  enlarged  or  diminished  state  powers. 

The  plan  of  Washington  and  his  associates  was  to  create  a 
nation  to  consist  of  a  central  government  and  state  govern- 
ments. The  central  government  was  to  have  the  power  over 
foreign  relations  without  interference  by  the  states,  complete 
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power  over  war  and  peace,  independent  power  to  tax  and 
raise  money,  and  the  absolute  power  over  commerce,  foreign 
and  national.  The  states  retained  the  wide  field  of  local  gov- 
ernment. To  this  balance  of  authority  is  due  the  permanence 
of  our  Eepublic.  An  attempt  to  govern  from  Washington  the 
home  affairs  of  the  people  in  forty-eight  different  states  by 
acts  of  Congress  and  executive  order  would  have  severed  the 
union  into  its  parts.  An  attempt  to  give  the  national  govern- 
ment power  to  brush  the  doorsteps  of  the  people  of  a  state  in 
parochial  matters  and  in  a  local  atmosphere  which  must  be 
breathed  in  order  to  be  understood,  would  have  created  a  dis- 
satisfaction and  a  fatal  gnawing  at  the  bond  between  the 
states.  Confederations  like  ours  have  usually  gone  to  destruc- 
tion either  through  the  expansion  of  the  national  authority 
into  an  arbitrary  and  tactless  exercise  of  power,  or  through  the 
paralyzing  of  needed  national  strength  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  constituent  states.  Our  Constitution  has  maintained 
its  balance,  and  that  is  why  we  are  stronger  today  than  we 
ever  were  in  our  history. 

This  statement  will  not  meet  the  concurrence  of  many  who 
insist  that  the  power  of  the  National  Government  has  vastly 
increased  as  compared  with  that  exercised  by  the  states. 
Their  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  mine  when  the  facts  upon 
which  they  rely  are  analyzed.  The  National  Government 
exercises  a  much  greater  volume  of  power  than  it  ever  did  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  But  the  increase  is  within  those 
fields  of  jurisdiction  which  have  always  under  our  Constitu- 
tion belonged  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  increase 
that  we  see  today  over  what  it  was  in  Washington's  day  and 
in  Jefferson's  day  is  due  not  to  a  change  of  the  original  plan, 
but  to  two  circumstances.  One  is  that  Congress  did  not  see 
fit  at  once  to  exercise  all  its  powers  and  allowed  them  to  lie 
dormant  until  long  after  the  Civil  War.  No  one  will  deny, 
for  instance,  that  Congress  always  had  power  over  interstate 
commerce,  but  not  until  1887  did  it  attempt  to  exercise  direct 
control  by  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This  is  only 
one  instance  of  many.     The  second  circumstance  is  that  in 
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the  growth  and  settlement  of  the  country  and  expansion  of  its 
industries  and  business  and  the  change  affected  by  the  use  of 
steam  and  electricity  in  transportation,  by  which  distance  has 
been  minimized  and  the  country  has  been  made  compact,  the 
volume  of  commerce  of  national  and  international  character 
has  greatly  increased  in  proportion  to  that  confined  within  the 
individual  states.  In  Washington's  day  the  total  commerce 
within  the  states  was  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  Today  the  commerce  within  the  limits  of  the  states 
is  25  per  cent,  only  of  all  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
the  proportion  is  diminishing.  This,  of  course,  affects  the  vol- 
ume of  National  power  in  regulating  the  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  as  compared  with  that  exercised  by  the  states, 
without  in  any  degree  changing  the  principle  upon  which  the 
two  jurisdictions  are  'divided. 

The  time  has  not  come  when  our  Constitution  should  be 
amended  to  change  that  line  of  division.  But  the  time  is 
here  when  Congress,  within  the  field  of  its  acknowledged  juris- 
diction, should  assert  more  power  than  it  has  heretofore  done 
and  meet  a  condition  of  affairs  resembling  much  that  which 
really  prompted  the  making  of  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
chaos  in  the  commerce  of  the  country  before  our  present 
national  union  by  the  obstruction  to  its  free  flow  between  the 
states  caused  by  state  jealousies,  state  greed  and  state  busy- 
body legislation,  brought  about  the  calling  of  a  convention  at 
Annapolis.  That  convention  failed  for  lack  of  attendance, 
but  it  led  directly  to  the  call  of  the  Convention,  the  framing 
of  the  Constitution  and  its  ratification.  There  were  other 
causes  in  abundance  for  the  Convention  of  1787,  but  the  most 
acute,  and  the  one  with  respect  to  whose  remedy  there  was 
practically  no  difference  of  opinion,  was  the  necessity  for  the 
taking  over  of  the  control  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  a  central  power  which  should  exclude  state  interference. 
When  the  actual  state  of  our  national  transportation  facilities 
today  is  examined  and  analyzed,  measures  of  relief  seem  as 
imperative  as  they  were  in  1787.  Needed  action  may  be  had 
without  any  constitutional  amendment  or  change  in  the  struc- 
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tural  plan  of  our  government.  It  is  within  the  conceded 
power  of  Congress. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  railroad  system  to  meet  the  demands 
of  our  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the  volume  of  trans- 
portation that  our  foreign  trade  demands,  and  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  state  of  war  which  we  face,  is  startling. 
We  have  had  many  warnings  from  railroad  men  as  to  what 
would  occur  under  conditions  like  the  present.  Their  warn- 
ings are  now  being  vindicated.  The  embargoes  which  the 
railroads  have  been  obliged  to  impose  on  legitimate  shipments 
are  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  how  far  short  is  our 
arterial  system  of  interstate  commerce. 

In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  although  we  had  the 
greatest  business  prosperity  in  our  history,  only  700  miles  of 
new  railroad  line  were  constructed.  With  the  exception  of 
the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War,  this  new  mileage  is  less  than 
any  year  since  1848.  Down  to  1907  our  new  annual  railroad 
construction  averaged  nearly  5,000  miles.  One-sixth  of  our 
total  railroad  mileage  is  owned  by  bankrupt  companies  and  is 
in  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  total  capitalization  of  those 
companies  amounts  to  $2,250,000,000.  State  legislation  has 
interfered  with  the  railroads  in  securing  money  enough 
properly  to  maintain  and  improve  their  equipment.  Nineteen 
states  have  laws  regulating  the  issue  of  securities  with  rail- 
roads doing  business  in  the  state.  This  has  led  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  unreasonable  fees  for  the  issuing  of  stock  and  to  the 
burdening  of  loans  and  readjustments  needed  in  order  prop- 
erly to  finance  the  roads  with  a  view  to  increasing  their 
capacity.  Not  only  that,  but  in  many  cases  railroads  are  help- 
less under  state  legislation  to  secure  loans  at  all.  The  evi- 
dence before  Congress  indicates  that  at  least  five  billions  of 
dollars  should  be  borrowed  to  supply  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try with  side  tracks,  warehouses,  and  terminal  facilities,  and 
other  improvements  needed  to  give  capacity  adequate  to  do 
the  business  of  the  country.  Since  January,  1916,  when  our 
prosperity  has  been  beyond  anything  in  our  history,  not  a 
single  share  of  new  railroad  stock  has  been  listed  on  the  New 
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York  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  common  stock  of  not  more 
than  a  dozen  American  railroads  is  being  sold  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  above  par.  Most  railroads  cannot  float 
long-time  bonds  and  must  depend  on  short-time  notes  to  raise 
the  money  for  maintenance  and  equipment  of  their  present 
capacity.  There  is  no  possible  hope  under  present  conditions 
that  five  billions  can  be  raised  to  increase  railroad  capacity, 
although  capital  is  abundant,  interest  rates  are  moderate,  and 
good  investments  are  sought.  The  cause  of  this  condition  is 
to  be  found  in  over  regulation,  over  restriction,  unfair  taxa- 
tion, and  a  general  public  attitude  of  hostility  to  railroads, 
especially  in  state  legislation.  The  reason  for  this  is  easy  to 
find.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when 
legislatures  and  Congress  were  only  too  eager  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  their  operation,  and  then  there 
were  extended  them  privileges  and  votes  of  direct  assistance 
that  were  over-generous.  The  managers  of  railroads  took 
advantage  of  this  favorable  attitude,  forgot  their  duty  under 
the  common  law,  and  granted  outrageous  discriminations 
among  shippers  and  as  between  localities.  They  exercised 
great  and  necessarily  corrupting  influences  in  our  politics,  and 
with  other  great  corporate  organizations  they  created  a  danger 
in  this  country  of  plutocracy  which  the  people  finally  realized 
and  then  took  radical  steps  to  prevent.  This  popular  fear 
caused  the  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  law,  and  its 
stiffening  amendments  through  twenty  years  were  forced  by 
the  flouting  resistance  of  the  railroad  managements.  It 
caused  the  passage  of  the  anti-trust  act  and  it  created  a  great 
reform  by  driving  corporate  organizations  out  of  politics. 
But  the  indignation  of  the  people  was  not  restrained.  They 
are  a  leviathan  which  cannot  be  aroused  to  only  a  moderate 
remedy,  and  they  have  carried  the  measures  of  reform  to  an 
excess  which  now  must  itself  be  reformed.  Politicians  and 
demagogues  in  various  states  have  found  their  way  to  power 
through  continued  nagging  of  the  railroads,  and,  with  the  his- 
tory of  railroad  abuses,  they  have  been  able  to  continue  this 
campaign  and  profit  by  it  personally  down  to  the  present  day. 
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The  railroads  drove  Congress  into  the  law  of  1910  by  which 
complete  control  over  interstate  railroads  is  given  to  that  body, 
and  even  that  body  has  probably  not  been  as  generous  and  as 
just,  due  to  this  popular  feeling,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  treatment  of  the  railroads.  Justice  to  the  railroads  of 
itself  requires  a  change  in  this  condition.  They  have  sinned 
in  the  past,  but  they  have  been  punished  sufficiently  in  the 
loss  of  their  revenues  and  in  the  difficulties  of  their  operation. 
Far  beyond  the  question  of  justice  to  them  and  their  stock- 
holders is  the  question  of  the  life  of  the  nation  and  the  need 
there  is  for  relieving  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  our 
national  body  from  the  obstructions  that  are  inflicting  neces- 
sary evil  upon  our  people. 

The  same  cause  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  stiffening  of  its  powers  led  to 
the  creation  of  some  forty-eight  different  state  railroad  com- 
missions. Sometimes  they  were  appointed  and  sometimes 
elected,  but  the  office  of  Eailroad  Commissioner  too  frequer.tiy 
became  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  political  powers.  Thus  tne 
local  hostility  against  the  railroads  manifested  itself  in  the 
harsh  measures  of  the  state  commissions  against  the  railroads. 

Again  railroad  commissions  in  some  states  have  been 
tempted  to  make  rates  favorable  to  business  points  in  the  state 
and  unfavorable  to  those  of  other  states.  It  is  a  fight  for  busi- 
ness between  the  states  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  took 
place  between  the  states  before  the  Constitution.  It  greatly 
interferes  with  the  symmetry  of  the  system  of  rates  fixed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  spoken  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
remedy  such  interference. 

State  laws  affecting  equipment  and  operation  are  another 
burden  upon  interstate  railroads.  Thirty-seven  states  have 
divers  laws  regulating  locomotive  bells;  thirty-five  have  laws 
about  whistles;  thirty-two  have  head-light  laws.  States  are 
generally  content  with  two-wheeled  trucks  on  cabooses;  but 
fifteen  require  four-wheeled  trucks.  The  length  and  construc- 
tive weight -of  cabooses,  too,  is  the  subject  of  legislation  in 
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thirteen  states.  One  state  requires  cuspidors  between  every 
two  seats  in  a  car,  and  another  forbids  them.  One  requires 
screens  in  the  windows  of  passenger  coaches,  and  another  for- 
bids them. 

There  is  just  as  much  burden  in  the  laws  affecting  opera- 
tion as  in  those  of  equipment.  The  requirement  as  to  extra 
brakemen  and  the  full-crew  laws  all  increase  the  cost  of 
operating  the  railroads  and  injure  instead  of  aiding  efficiency. 

Fifteen  states  have  laws  designed  to  secure  preferential 
treatment  for  their  freight  by  prescribing  a  daily  movement 
for  freight  cars.  Though  under  the  federal  law  there  is  no 
demurrage  penalty  for  failure  to  furnish  cars  to  a  shipper, 
several  states  have  penalties  running  from  one  dollar  to  five 
dollars  per  car  per  day.  The  result  is  that  the  railroads  are 
compelled  to  discriminate  against  interstate  commerce  and 
against  commerce  in  the  states  that  have  no  demurrage  pen- 
alties. 

In  ten  years  while  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  have 
increased  only  50  per  cent.,  the  number  of  general  office  clerks 
has  increased  87  per  cent.,  with  an  increase  of  120  per  cent, 
or  over  forty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  annual  wages  paid 
them. 

The  taxes  upon  railroads  by  the  state  have  grown  apace  and 
every  device  adopted  to  avoid  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
heap  a  burden  upon  these  instruments  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  the  fiscal  year  of  1915  the  railroads  were  compelled  to 
furnish  to  the  national  and  state  commission  and  other  bodies 
over  two  millions  of  separate  reports.  If  the  duplicates  are 
included,  the  total  is  swelled  to  three  millions.  The  cost  of 
state  regulation  to  the  railroads,  to  the  shippers,  and  to  the 
public  generally  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a 
year,  while  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  various  state  rail- 
road commissions  approximates  fifty  millions. 

These  facts  and  figures  I  have  taken  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Harold  Kellock  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  February, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  trustworthy,  and, 
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even  if  only  part  be  true,  they  disclose  a  most  serious  condi- 
tion. The  facts  furnish  some  explanation  of  why  we  are 
having  food  famine  and  coal  famine  in  New  York  and  Chica- 
go and  elsewhere,  when  we  are  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  greatest  productive  capacity,  and  are  enjoying 
the  greatest  prosperity.  Other  causes  doubtless  co-operate  to 
create  such  an  anomaly,  but  the  breakdown  of  our  interstate 
transportation  system  is  one  of  the  most  important.  We  have 
starved  our  railroads  into  a  state  where  they  live  only  from 
hand  to  mouth.  We  have  frightened  capital  from  them  by 
our  hostile  and  unwise  measures,  prompted  by  a  just  but  un- 
measured indignation.  What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  to  take 
the  interstate  commerce  of  the  country  entirely  out  of  reach 
of  the  hostile  blundering,  greed  and  jealousy  of  state  legis- 
latures. Can  this  be  done?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  path 
leading  to  such  an  end  is  clear,  if  Congress  has  the  foresight 
and  courage  to  take  it.  It  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  local  oppo- 
sition by  the  enormous  machinery  that  has  now  been  created 
for  the  intra-state  regulation.  The  railroad  state  commission- 
ers and  their  subordinates  who  are  now  drawing  substantial 
salaries  and  who  are  looking  to  such  offices  as  a  means  of 
stepping  into  further  political  prominence  will  swarm  about 
Congress  to  prevent  such  action.  The  state  commissioners 
have  already  organized  with  a  view  to  protection  of  their 
jurisdiction.  But  I  submit  that  the  present  conditions  ought 
to  make  their  objections  of  little  weight.  Of  course  we  must 
have  a  fairer  treatment  of  railroads  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  greater  dispatch  in  giving  them  ad- 
vanced rates  where  circumstances  justify.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  so  wide  a  jurisdiction  that  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  dispose  of  all  the  business  before  it  with- 
out additional  force.  A  bill  has  been  pending  before  Congress 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  does  not  command  the  attention  or 
the  action  which  bills  of  less  merit  do.  We  may,  however, 
count  on  the  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  a  possible  division  of  the  country  into 
districts  with  subordinate  tribunals  to  pass  on  the  great  vol- 
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ume  of  issues  and  with  appellate  or  review  proceedings  in  the 
most  important  cases  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Commission 
itself.  This  is  the  only  plan  of  organization  that  we  have 
found  possible  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  as  the 
hearings  are  analogous  to  those  in  court,  the  same  system 
seems  to  be  required. 

But  the  great  change  which  should  be  had  is  the  complete 
taking  over  of  the  interstate  commerce  business  of  the  coun- 
try into  the  regulation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. This  should  be  done,  first,  by  requiring  that  every 
railroad  participating  in  interstate  commerce  should  only  be 
permitted  to  continue  to  do  so  upon  its  taking  out  within  a 
certain  time  a  federal  charter  of  incorporation.  This  would 
practically  cover  all  the  railroads  of  the  country,  for  there  is 
no  railroad  which  is  not  and  must  not  be  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  business.  Since  the  great  decision  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  McCullough  vs.  Maryland,  I 
presume  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  Federal  incorporation  of  railroads  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  This  is  certainly  an  appro- 
priate means  of  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  flow  of 
the  lifeblood  of  the  country. 

Such  Federal  incorporation  would  afford  an  easy  means  of 
excluding  state  interference  except  as  it  might  be  permitted 
by  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As  the 
Federal  Government  has  protected  national  banks  against  un- 
just taxation,  so  it  might  provide  in  respect  to  the  railroads 
that  no  greater  taxation  should  be  imposed  upon  the  property 
of  railroads  than  is  imposed  upon  the  property  owned  by 
individuals  or  corporations  in  the  states.  The  intra-state  rates 
to  be  fixed  by  the  state  railroad  commissions  could  be  made 
completely  subject  to  the  supervision  and  rejection  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  essential  to  the  sym- 
metry of  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  The  limi- 
tations upon  the  power  of  railroads  to  borrow  money  could 
all  be  vested  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
taken  altogether  out  of  the  now  unwise  control  of  state  legis- 
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latures  and  state  commissions.  The  substitution  of  one  mas- 
ter for  forty-nine,  the  reduction  in  actual  expense  for 
responding  to  inquisitorial  and  often  useless  demands,  the 
assurance  of  reasonable  protection,  would  restore  railroad 
property  to  its  proper  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  investing 
public,  and  the  funds  needed  for  material  expansion  of  our 
transportation  facilities  would  be  at  once  forthcoming.  Nor 
would  the  action  taken  be  the  slightest  departure  from  the 
structural  plan  of  government  framed  at  the  birth  of  our 
Eepublic.  The  power  of  Congress  on  this  head  could  not  be 
set  out  more  comprehensively  than  by  Mr.  Justice  Hughes,  in 
the  case  of  Houston  and  the  Texas  Eailway  Company  vs.  the 
United  States,  234  U.  S.  342,  as  follows : 

"  Congress  is  empowered  to  regulate — that  is,  to  provide 
the  law  for  the  government  of  interstate  commerce;  to  enact 
all  appropriate  legislation  for  its  protection  and  advance- 
ment ;  to  adopt  measures  to  promote  its  growth  and  insure  its 
safety ;  to  foster,  protect,  control,  and  restrain.  Its  authority, 
extending  to  these  interstate  carriers  as  instruments  of  inter- 
state commerce,  necessarily  embraces  the  right  to  control 
their  operation  in  all  matters  having  such  a  close  and  sub- 
stantial relation  to  interstate  traffic  that  the  control  is  essen- 
tial or  appropriate  to  the  security  of  that  traffic,  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  interstate  service,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
conditions  under  which  interstate  commerce  may  be  conducted 
upon  fair  terms  and  without  molestation  or  hindrance.  As  it 
is  competent  for  Congress  to  legislate  to  these  ends,  unques- 
tionably it  may  seek  their  attainment  by  requiring  that  the 
agencies  of  intra-state  commerce  shall  not  be  used  in  such 
manner  as  to  cripple,  retard  or  destroy  it.  The  fact  that 
carriers  are  instruments  of  intra-state  commerce,  as  well  as  of 
interstate  commerce,  does  not  derogate  from  the  complete  and 
paramount  authority  of  Congress  over  the  latter  or  preclude 
the  Federal  power  from  being  exerted  to  prevent  the  intra- 
state operations  of  such  carriers  from  being  made  a  means  of 
injury  to  that  which  has  been  confided  to  Federal  care. 
Wherever  the  interstate  and  intra-state  transactions  of  car- 
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riers  are  so  related  that  the  government  of  the  one  involves 
the  control  of  the  other,  it  is  Congress,  and  not  the  state,  that 
is  entitled  to  prescribe  the  final  and  dominant  rule,  for  other- 
wise Congress  would  be  denied  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional authority,  and  the  state,  and  not  the  nation,  would  be 
supreme  within  the  national  field/' 

But  unwise  extensions  of  Federal  power  over  interstate 
commerce  are  sought  which  will  improperly  interfere  with 
state  independence  in  the  field  of  local  government.  It  should 
be  observed  from  Justice  Hughes'  language  just  quoted 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  control  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  is  vested  in  it  in  order  to  promote 
that  commerce  and  to  prevent  its  use  for  improper  or  unwise 
purposes.  It  is  certainly  within  the  function  of  Congress  to 
adopt  all  measures  to  make  it  as  efficient  an  instrument  as 
possible,  and  to  prevent  its  being  made  a  vehicle  for  the  car- 
riage of  merchandise  or  communications  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  public  who  are  the  recipients  or  the  objects  of 
such  commerce.  Thus  the  restriction  upon  the  transportation 
of  impure  foods,  of  impure  drugs,  and  of  improper  or  dis- 
eased meat  from  one  state  to  another  is  plainly  within  the 
regulatory  power  of  Congress  to  prevent  the  use  of  commerce 
for  injurious  purposes.  So  we  have  the  law  forbidding  the 
transportation  by  express  companies  and  otherwise  of  lottery 
tickets,  which  would  make  interstate  commerce  a  vehicle  for 
the  spread  of  the  gambling  vice  and  bring  evil  to  those  who 
are  to  be  reached  by  such  commerce  and  are  to  be  the  object 
of  its  vicious  purpose.  But  now  Congress  has  made  a  radical 
change  in  the  use  of  its  control  over  interstate  commerce, 
which,  whether  constitutional  or  not — and  the  question  will 
soon  be  pending  in  the  courts, — is  in  its  essential  character  an 
abuse  of  the  power  of  Congress.  It  would  form  a  precedent  for 
indirectly  transferring  from  the  states  to  the  central  govern- 
ment control  of  the  police  power  of  the  states  which  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  to  vest  in  the  states.  I  refer  to 
the  child-labor  law.    By  this  law  it  is  made  unlawful  to  carry 
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in  interstate  commerce  merchandise  the  result  of  the  manufac- 
ture in  which  children  of  less  than  a  certain  age  have  partici- 
pated. Its  purpose  is  plainly  to  require  the  states,  at  the 
expense  of  losing  participation  in  interstate  commerce  in 
many  important  manufactures,  to  enact  child-labor  laws  of  a 
certain  kind.  This  bill  finds  its  support  in  two  motives. 
During  the  last  two  decades  we  have  seen  the  growth  of  a 
most  worthy  and  commendable  interest  in  measures  for  uplift- 
ing the  lowly  and  oppressed  and  protecting  them  against  their 
weaknesses  and  the  cupidity  of  employers  and  capital.  It  has 
shown  itself  in  safety-appliance  acts,  in  tenement-house  acts, 
in  health  laws,  in  factory  acts,  in  workmen's  compensation 
acts,  in  hours  of  labor  acts,  and  in  child-labor  acts  in  various 
states.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  place  any  obstruction  in  the 
progress  of  such  work  in  general  or  of  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren in  particular.  It  is  a  paternalism  in  government,  most 
of  which  is  wise.  That  it  should  have  excesses  which  have  not 
helped  the  cause  is  to  be  expected  in  a  movement  of  the  kind, 
and  we  may  hope  that  such  excesses  will  be  moderated 
experience  demonstrates  their  futility.  The  zeal  of  many 
generates  impatience  on  their  part  at  the  slowness  of  some 
states  to  adopt  measures  that  they  deem  necessary.  They 
also  grow  restless  under  the  lack  of  effective  enforcement  of 
the  laws  which  they  find  in  state  governments.  Appre- 
ciating the  effectiveness  of  the  National  Government  with  a 
single  executive,  removed  from  the  obstructing  influence  of 
local  politics,  they  struggle  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
arm  in  remedying  the  wrongs  their  eyes  are  focussed  on. 
They  feel  themselves  charged  with  no  responsibility  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  powers  between  the  state  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  disturbance  of  that  balance 
has  not  the  slightest  weight  to  restrain  their  effort  to  secure 
the  abatement  of  the  evil  against  which  their  whole  energies 
are  directed. 

The  second  motive  for  the  child-labor  bill  is  selfish  and 
affects  those  whose  business  is  conducted  in  states  where  such 
a  child-labor  law  is  rigorously  enforced,  and  who  believe  their 
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power  of  competition  is  injuriously  affected  by  the  absence  of 
a  child-labor  law  or  its  lax  administration  in  states  of  their 
competitors.  Nor  are  they  restrained  in  their  advocacy  of 
such  a  measure  by  any  concern  over  the  disturbance  of  the 
constitutional  balance  of  power  between  the  states  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

To  students  of  history  and  to  those  who  take  a  broad,  impar- 
tial, statesmanlike  view,  the  use  by  Congress  of  the  power  of 
interstate  commerce  as  a  club  to  control  the  states,  in  the 
character  of  the  police  measures  that  they  shall  adopt  in  their 
own  internal  affairs,  is  a  departure  from  its  previous  course 
that  may  well  give  great  concern.  If,  by  the  interdiction  of 
goods  made  by  children  under  a  certain  age,  Congress  can 
compel  states  to  enact  laws  such  as  Congress  desires  on  the 
subject  of  child-labor,  it  may  extend  its  control  in  unlimited 
directions,  and  the  state  governments  will  merely  become  the 
satellites  of  Congress  and  lose  the  independence  in  their  con- 
trol of  home  matters  that  has  heretofore  given  the  popular  and 
solid  strength  to  our  political  existence.  It  may  be  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  hold  that  it  may  not  look  into  the  motive 
of  Congress  in  enacting  such  legislation,  and  that,  because  it  is 
regulatory  of  interstate  commerce,  it  is  within  congressional 
discretion  to  enact  it,  although  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  McCullough  vs.  Maryland,  in  4th  Wheaton,  316, 
would  seem  to  fit  the  case : 

"  Should  Congress,  under  pretext  of  executing  its  powers, 
pass  laws  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  not  entrusted  to 
the  government,  it  would  become  the  painful  duty  of  this 
tribunal  should  a  case  requiring  such  a  decision  come  before 
it,  to  say  that  such  an  act  was  not  the  law  of  the  land." 

As  this  act  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  or  limiting 
commerce  as  a  vehicle  to  proper  objects,  but  is  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  states  under  duress  to  adopt  a  police  policy  in 
matters  over  which  they  have  by  the  Constitution  complete 
control,  there  is  a  strong  reason  why  court  might  hold  the  law 
invalid.    But  whether  it  does  or  not,  Congress  ought  to  observe 
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the  balance  which  our  forefathers  intended  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  state  power,  and  ought  not  under  pretext  of  exer- 
cising a  Federal  power  seize  a  state  power. 

There  is  only  one  subject  further  which  I  would  like  in  a 
summary  way  to  consider.  An  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  seriously  proposed  which  would  vitally  affect  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  state  and  national  governments. 
It  is  the  National  Prohibition  Amendment,  so  called.  Of  all 
laws  that  are  local  and  of  home  application,  those  of  a  sump- 
tuary character  are  the  purest  type.  They  concern  the  intimate 
life  of  the  people  and  are  affected  by  their  local  customs,  preju- 
dices, tastes  and  predilections.  Their  effectiveness  and  the 
possibility  of  their  enforcement  are  entirely  dependent  on 
local  sympathy  with  them.  This  is  shown  in  the  widespread 
use  of  the  local  option  system.  They  are  therefore  peculiarly 
within  the  class  of  laws  which  it  was  the  intention  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  framing  our  plan  of  government  to  confide  to  the 
discretion  of  the  states.  I  am  not  here  to  attack  prohibition  as 
a  principle.  I  approve  fully  the  local  option  system.  I  agree 
that  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  one  individual  to  forego  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  though  he  use  them  however  so  mod- 
erately, in  order  to  take  away  from  his  neighbor  the  temptation 
to  use  them  in  excess.  They  are  not  of  such  a  necessity  to  one 
man  that  in  the  general  interest  they  may  not  properly  be 
denied  to  him  and  his  liberty  of  action  be  thus  restricted.  How 
much  good  is  accomplished  by  such  laws,  local  option  or  state 
prohibition,  may  admit  of  question.  There  has  been  great 
improvement  among  the  intelligent  classes  of  the  community 
in  the  consumption  of  liquor  and  in  a  lessening  of  its  evil 
effects.  This  has  been  aided  in  a  marked  way  by  the  industrial 
and  business  advantage  of  temperance  among  employees  en- 
gaged in  work  in  which  attention  and  fidelity  are  of  high  im- 
portance. Public  opinion  has  changed  widely  on  the  subject 
and  the  loss  of  reputation  among  his  fellows  that  a  man  now 
suffers  by  his  over-indulgence  has  worked  great  reform.  In 
communities  where  a  majority  favor  total  abstinence,  the 
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operation  of  prohibition  laws,  local  or  state,  I  doubt  not,  has 
removed  temptation  from  the  weaker  members  of  society  and 
has  driven  out  the  dives  and  saloons  that  were  centers  of  evil 
influence.  The  feeling  against  the  saloon  evil  has  been  intensi- 
fied by  the  egregious  audacity  and  political  effrontery  of  saloon- 
keepers' and  liquor  dealers'  organizations  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  and  the  feeling  for  prohibition  is  often  as  much  stimu- 
lated by  indignation  at  the  outrageous  assumption  and  exer- 
cise of  political  power  by  the  liquor  interests  as  by  a  desire  to 
mitigate  the  drink  evil. 

The  movement  for  national  prohibition  has  been  en- 
couraged by  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  success 
of  foreign  governments  in  interdicting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  liquor.  The  action  of  Russia  as  a  war  meas- 
ure has  approved  itself  to  the  advocates  of  prohibition  of  this 
country  as  an  instance  of  what  the  United  States  could  do. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  question  of  how  practical  Rus- 
sia's order  is  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Russia's  intimate  and 
searching  control  of  the  life  of  every  individual  in  her  vast 
empire,  moreover,  presents  a  very  different  situation  from 
that  which  the  United  States  would  have  in  dealing  with  her 
population  of  100,000,000. 

As  with  all  enthusiasts  in  one  cause  whose  eyes  are  fastened 
on  a  particular  evil  and  whose  constant  study  of  the  evil 
destroys  their  sense  of  proportion,  the  wisdom  of  maintain- 
ing the  safe  structural  plan  of  our  government  has  no  weight 
whatever  with  the  advocates  of  national  prohibition. 
Heretofore  there  has  been  some  ground  for  seeking  relief 
from  the  National  Government  in  the  interference  with 
state  prohibition  laws  because  of  the  immunity  which  inter- 
state commerce  in  liquor  has  enjoyed  in  dry  states.  But  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  holding  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Bill  to  be  constitutional  has  swept  away  that  ground,  and  now 
the  Bone-Dry  liquor  bill,  so  called,  has  made  it  a  Federal 
offence  to  carry  liquor  into  a  prohibition  state.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  reason,  except  the  inherent  difficulty,  why  a 
state  within  the  limits  of  its  boundaries  may  not  completely 
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enforce  any  prohibition  law  which  its  legislature  .-hall  enact. 
Why  not,  therefore,  allow  the  states  to  work  out  the  problem 
and  show  how  much  good  legislative  restriction  can  accomplish 
in  this  sumptuary  field?  But  no,  the  advocates  of  prohibition 
must  have  a  wider  and  a  stronger  power.  They  must  have 
the  aid  of  that  single  executive,  with  that  large  organization 
directly  subordinate,  managed  from  Washington,  which  works 
without  regard  to  local  influence.  The  people  of  one  state 
who  do  not  wish  prohibition  and  who  do  not  believe  in  its 
efficacy,  must  be  made  to  accept  a  law  regulating  their  door- 
steps and  their  intimate  habits  of  life  because  other  states 
desire  them  to.  This  I  submit  is  a  wide  departure  from  the 
nice  balance  of  state  and  national  powers  and  its  useful  results. 
Such  a  sumptuary  law  as  this,  especially  in  the  large  cities 
(and  it  is  generally  in  the  states  which  have  large  cities  that 
prohibition  has  not  prevailed),  will  require  for  its  enforce- 
ment the  closest  police  inspection.  Nothing  is  so  easily  evaded 
as  a  sumptuary  law  among  a  people  who  do  not  sympathize 
with  it.  A  perfect  army  of  Federal  officials,  therefore,  will  be 
required  to  carry  out  such  a  law  in  the  states  a  majority  of 
whose  people  do  not  approve  it.  This  horde  of  Federal 
employes,  policemen  and  detectives,  will  be  managed  directly 
from  Washington.  They  will  have  to  deal  with  and  prosecute 
those  engaged  in  the  forbidden  trade  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  Canada  line  to  the  Gulf.  The 
passage  of  such  a  law  will  not  drive  all  the  men  out  of  the 
business  now  engaged  in  it,  but  it  will  render  them  a  quasi- 
criminal  class.  So  great  will  be  the  difficulty  of  enforcement, 
that  in  many  cities  and  in  many  states  the  law  will  not  be 
enforced  except  intermittently  as  it  may  be  stimulated  by 
spasmodic  efforts  of  its  leading  advocates.  Nothing  is  so 
demoralizing  in  a  political  way  as  the  intermittent  enforce- 
ment of  such  a  law.  Those  engaged  in  the  illegal  traffic  will 
be  completely  at  the  beck  and  call  of  those  engaged  in  sup- 
,  pressing  their  business.  The  political  instrument  that  such  a 
vast  machine  and  army  of  office-holders  will  constitute  in  the 
hands  of  a  sinister  manipulator  of  national  politics,  it  is  most 
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discouraging  to  contemplate.  Nothing  is  so  demoralizing  to 
the  effectiveness  and  prestige  of  a  government  as  the  failure 
to  enforce  important  laws.  I  do  not  wish  to  put  myself  at  all 
in  opposition  to  prohibition  in  states  where  a  majority  of  the 
people  favor  it.  It  is  their  responsibility  and  they  can  work 
out  the  problem,  but  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  cite  the  instances 
of  failure  in  this  regard  in  some  parts  of  such  states  as  an 
a  fortiori  argument  to  show  the  failure  and  the  demoralizing 
failure  that  must  attend  an  attempt  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  prohibition  in  what  are  now  non-prohibition 
states.  No  one  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  working  of 
the  conservation  system  in  the  West  can  be  unacquainted  with 
the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  from  Washington  management  of 
matters  that  are  really  of  a  local  nature.  The  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstance that  the  National  Government  was  the  proprietary 
owner  of  the  public  land  through  the  West,  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources, and  of  the  streams  and  water-power  sites,  has  imposed 
upon  Washington  the  business  of  determining  what  should  be 
the  disposition  and  regulation  of  them.  Ordinarily  such  mat- 
ters would  be,  and  under  our  general  system  ought  to  be, 
within  the  control  of  the  state  governments.  The  bitterness 
of  feeling  that  has  been  created  in  the  western  states  against 
the  sound  Washington  policy  of  conservation  is  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  unrest,  impatience  and  disgust  with  the  extension 
of  national  power  to  sumptuary  matters  which  this  national 
prohibition  amendment  would  arouse.  Those  who  long  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  National  Government  and  of  our  state 
governments  in  their  pristine  strength  should  pray  that  the 
thoughtless  zeal  of  good,  sincere,  earnest  enthusiasts  may  be 
defeated  in  an  unwise  effort  to  make  one  state  good  by  the  vote 
of  another. 

I  believe  that  in  what  I  have  ventured  to  say  on  the  state 
of  our  Constitution,  on  the  improvements  that  might  be  made 
by  legislation,  and  on  the  dangers  that  might  arise  from 
unwise  amendment,  I  am  only  reflecting  the  views  which  the 
patriotism,  the  wise  foresight,  and  the  balanced  genius  of  com- 
mon sense  of  the  man  whose  birthday  we  celebrate  would 
approve. 
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In  one  of  the  appeals  which  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
occasionally  has  made  to  the  generosity  of  its  friends  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  namely,  the  appeal  for  what  we  speak  of 
as  the  '  1910  Fund/  the  following  statement  was  made : 

"  The  University  now  has  several  projects  under  considera- 
tion. It  desires  both  to  establish  certain  departments  of 
scientific  study  and  research  in  practically  new  fields,  and  also 
to  enlarge  the  work  of  those  departments  which  are  already 
established." 

This  statement  was  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  certain 
lines  of  work  which,  it  was  believed,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
the  University  to  enter  upon.  Since  that  appeal  was  made, 
seven  years  have  elapsed.  I  have  thought  it  would  be  inter- 
esting today  to  inquire  how  far  the  expectations,  which  were 
then  held,  or  perhaps  I  might  better  say,  the  hopes  which 
were  then  expressed,  have  been  fulfilled. 

The  particular  points  upon  which  emphasis  was  then  laid 
were  an  Engineering  School,  a  Training  School  for  Teachers, 
a  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine,  a  building  for  Path- 
ology, a  School  of  Jurisprudence,  and  the  development  of  the 
Collegiate  Department,  which  it  was  believed  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  removal  to  Homewood  of  the  work  of  the 
University  at  that  time  carried  on  at  the  original  site. 

As  great  emphasis  was  laid  in  the  appeal  of  1910  upon  the 
necessity  of  the  removal  of  the  University  to  Homewood,  I 
think  it  may  fairly  be  stated  that  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  the  appeal,  if  not  the  principal  one,  was  to  secure  the 
funds  which  would  make  the  removal  to  Homewood  possible. 
We  are,  therefore,  justified  in  concluding  that  one  of  the 
hopes  to  which  expression  was  given  in  the  appeal  of  1910, 
was  that  the  University  might  move  to  the  new  site. 
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When  we  regard  the  accomplishments  of  the  past  seven 
years  I  think  we  have  reason  for  self-congratulation.  During 
that  period  we  have  accomplished  everything  mentioned  in  the 
educational  program  of  1910,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Jurisprudence. 

The  generosity  of  the  State  of  Maryland  has  enabled  us  to 
organize  the  School  of  Engineering,  which  at  the  present  time 
has  nearly  two  hundred  students. 

We  have  not,  it  is  true,  established  what  is  technically  a 
Training  School  for  Teachers.  We  have,  however,  in  the  Col- 
lege Courses  for  Teachers  and  in  the  Summer  Courses,  gone  a 
long  way  in  the  direction  of  offering  to  teachers  of  Baltimore 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  an  opportunity  to  obtain  such  a 
training  as  is  usually  offered  in  a  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers. At  the  present  time  about  two  hundred  teachers  from  the 
City  alone  are  attending  the  College  Courses  for  Teachers 
given  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  The  total  attendance  on 
these  courses  is  continually  increasing,  amounting  this  year 
to  over  four  hundred,  while  the  attendance  on  the  Summer 
Courses  last  summer  reached  almost  six  hundred. 

The  recent  determination  of  the  Eockefeller  Foundation  to 
establish,  as  a  component  part  of  the  University,  the  new 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  announcement  of 
which  was  made  on  our  last  Commencement  Day,  has  enabled 
us  to  carry  out  another  item  of  the  program  of  1910.  Land 
has  been  purchased  opposite  the  present  site  of  the  Medical 
School  on  Monument  street,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  new  school  will  be  opened  next  October,  though  it 
will  be  impossible  to  house  it  in  the  new  building  until  some 
months  later. 

Finally,  the  long-hoped-for  removal  of  the  Philosophical 
Department  of  the  University  to  the  new  site  at  Homewood 
has  been  accomplished.  Last  year  the  announcement  was 
made  at  our  Commemoration  exercises  in  McCoy  Hall  that 
it  was  expected  to  begin  the  work  of  the  coming  academic 
year    at   the    new    site.     That    expectation    has    been    ful- 
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filled.  Provision  has  been  made  for  doing  all  of  the  work  of 
the  University  at  Homewood,  except  the  graduate  work  in 
Chemistry,  which  will,  for  the  time  being,  be  carried  on  in 
the  old  chemical  laboratory.  All  the  other  work  of  the 
Philosophical  Department  is  now  being  done  at  the  new  site, 
where  we  hope  the  friends  of  the  University  will  come  to  see 
us  when  they  find  it  convenient.  They  may  be  assured  of  a 
cordial  welcome  when  they  honor  us  with  a  visit. 

This  almost  completes  the  fulfillment  of  the  hopes  expressed 
in  1910.  It  is  not,  however,  the  entire  story  of  our  accom- 
plishments since  that  time.  Much  more  has  been  done  than 
was  then  hoped  for.  Probably  our  most  important  achieve- 
ment has  been  the  placing  of  three  of  the  clinical  depart- 
ments in  the  Medical  School  upon  a  full-time  basis,  made 
possible  by  a  gift  from  the  General  Education  Board. 
Furthermore,  the  growth  since  1910  in  the  facilities  and 
equipment  of  the  Hospital  has  made  the  medical  work  of  the 
University  much  more  effective  than  it  was  seven  years  ago. 
The  construction  of  the  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic,  which  was 
opened  in  1913;  of  the  Harriet  Lane  Home  for  invalid  chil- 
dren, made  available  in  1912;  of  the  Brady  Urological  Insti- 
tute, where  work  was  begun  in  1914;  of  the  Phipps  Tubercu- 
losis Dispensary,  now  made  more  effective  through  the  recent 
action  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Dows,  of  New  York;  and  of  the  new 
Hunterian  Laboratory,  which  was  opened  last  October,  and 
which  was  a  constituent  part  of  the  full-time  plan, — has 
offered  facilities  for  medical  research  much  greater  than  were 
available  in  1910. 

In  the  same  way  the  equipment  now  to  be  found  in  our 
Engineering  School  has  made  possible  the  study  of  problems 
which  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  study  in  any  but  an  engineering  laboratory. 
Indeed,  such  investigations  have  already  been  undertaken, 
and  interesting  results  have  been  obtained.  During  the  past 
jear,  for  example,  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
has  been  working  in  conjunction  with  the  Navy  Department 
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of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine the  capacity  of  blowers  and  other  air-supplying  appara- 
tus used  on  war  ships.  This  investigation  has  already  yielded 
valuable  scientific  data,  and  the  results  are  to  be  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers. 

Researches  carried  on  in  the  department  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering on  the  insulating  properties  of  the  air  also  have  led 
to  the  discovery  of  new  laws  governing  the  use  of  high  voltage 
in  the  long-distance  transmission  of  power.  They  have  also 
developed  a  new  standard  of  high  voltage  and  an  instrument 
of  measurement  far  more  accurate  and  convenient  than  any 
heretofore  available. 

At  our  last  Commencement  I  was  able  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  number  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  industry  in  the  City  of  Baltimore  had,  through  the 
support  they  had  promised  us,  made  it  possible  to  offer 
evening  courses  in  Business  Economics  and  in  branches  of 
Engineering.  These  courses  have  been  opened,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  in  attendance  about  seven  hundred 
students. 

In  making  the  statement  which  I  have  just  made,  relative 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  University  in  the  past  few 
years,  I  have  been  actuated  by  several  motives. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  here  to  the 
wisdom,  courage,  and  foresight  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  a  time  when  the  outlook  must  have  seemed,  in  com- 
parison with  our  present  situation,  very  discouraging.  They 
have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  and  have  never 
faltered  in  their  confidence  that  conditions  would  greatly 
improve.  They  certainly  are  to  be  congratulated  that  their 
confidence  was  not  misplaced.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  those 
of  us  who  were  not  called  upon  to  plan  and  to  act  in  those 
trying  times,  but  who  are  now  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  their  labors,  are  receiving  a  reward  that  is  far  beyond  our 
deserts. 

I  have  been  moved,  in  the  second  place,  to  make  this  state- 
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ment,  by  the  desire  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that 
when  those  in  charge  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  even 
express  hopes,  you  may  be  certain,  not  only  that  they  will  do 
their  best  to  realize  the  hopes  expressed,  but  that  there  is,  as 
well,  a  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  such  hopes  are 
neither  vain  nor  extravagant.  Sometimes  it  may  seem  that 
we  are  moving  slowly.  We  ourselves  must  admit  that  our 
pace  is  at  times  not  so  fast  as  we  could  wish.  Nevertheless, 
almost  every  year  is  marked  by  at  least  one  step  forward. 
What  we  can  do  depends  almost  entirely  upon  our  resources. 
Their  increase  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  greater  activity  on 
our  part. 

In  the  third  place,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press again  to  the  people  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  the  grati- 
tude which  we  members  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
feel  for  the  support  that  has  always  been  given  us  in  our 
endeavor  to  make  the  University  an  institution  of  the  first 
order,  of  national  as  well  as  of  local  influence.  This  gratitude 
cannot  be  too  frequently  expressed,  for  had  it  not  been  for  the 
local  support  which  we  have  received,  not  only  would  it  have 
been  impossible  for  us  to  redeem  our  promises,  but  the  very 
existence  of  the  University  and  the  continuation  of  its  work 
would  not  have  been  assured. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  more  than  usual  cause 
for  thankfulness.  You  have  heard  more  than  once  in  the  days 
that  are  gone,  that  in  order  to  carry  on  our  work  we  have 
been  obliged  to  exceed  our  income.  The  ominous  word  'deficit' 
has  sometimes  been  mentioned.  Because  of  this  unfortunate 
situation,  it  was  determined  during  the  past  year  to  make 
another  appeal,  a  very  quiet  and  modest  one  this  time,  to  the 
people  of  Baltimore  for  assistance.  This  assistance  was  par- 
ticularly necessary  at  this  time  in  order  that  we  might  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  rather  peculiar  conditions  resulting  from  the 
removal  to  our  new  site.  As  has  always  been  the  case  our  appeal 
was  not  made  in  vain.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  fund 
was  raised  which  we  hope  will  permit  us  to  refrain  from 
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referring  to  a  deficit  during  the  next  three  years.  We  have 
received  from  our  friends  promises  of  assistance  to  the  extent 
of  something  over  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  that 
period.     These  generous  friends  include  the  following: 

L.  T.  Appold,  Summerfield  Baldwin,  J.  Kemp  Bartlett,  John  R. 
Bland,  Thomas  H.  Bowles,  S.  Proctor  Brady,  Alexander  Brown,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Buck,  James  Carey,  James  Carey,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Thomas  K. 
Carey,  E.  Asbury  Davis,  A.  R.  L.  Dohme,  A.  E.  Duncan,  the  Misses 
Eaton,  Jacob  Epstein,  Frank  A.  Furst,  Robert  Garrett,  James  A. 
Gary,  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  C.  C.  Homer, 
The  Hub,  E.  B.  Hunting,  Abram  G.  Hutzler,  Richard  N.  Jackson, 
M.  E.  Jenkins,  Francis  M.  Jencks,  R.  Brent  Keyser,  George  W.  Knapp, 
Charles  H.  Koppelman,  Eugene  Levering,  Julius  Levy,  William  Levy, 
Seymour  Mandelbaum,  George  K.  McGaw,  William  A.  Marburg,  Fer- 
dinand C.  Meyer,  Edgar  G.  Miller,  John  Gardner  Murray,  Isaac  F. 
Nicholson,  E.  L.  Norton,  William  B.  Oliver,  Blanchard  Randall, 
William  C.  Rouse,  Morton  Samuels,  Charles  0.  Scull,  J.  E.  Sperry, 
John  T.  Stone,  Francis  A.  White,  Miles  White,  Jr.,  Richard  J.  White, 
Daniel  Willard,  George  R.  Willis,  and  others  who  gave  anonymously. 

During  the  summer  a  very  old  and  very  good  friend  of  the 
University,  Mr.  John  Black,  passed  away.  Mr.  Black  made 
it  a  rule  to  attend  these  Commemoration  exercises.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  he  had  not  missed  one  since  the  foundation 
of  the  University.  Today  is  indeed  the  first  of  our  Commem- 
oration Days  on  which  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
welcome  him.  His  generosity  to  the  University  did  not,  how- 
ever, cease  with  his  death,  for  he  gave  to  it  a  fifth  interest  in 
his  estate.  His  gift  was  characterized  by  an  admirable  mod- 
esty and  consideration  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion,— which  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  he  loved; 
for  he  appended  to  his  bequest  no  restrictions  or  limitations 
whatever.  He  simply  gave  us  what  he  could,  in  the  belief 
that  what  he  gave  would  do  the  most  good  if  its  disposition 
were  intrusted  to  the  discretion  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
University. 

Last  year  at  this  time  two  announcements  were  made  from 
this  platform  which  were  rather  in  the  nature  of  hopes  ex- 
pressed than  of  deeds  done.    Again  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
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tion  to  the  fact  that  our  announcements  were  as  usual  neithflj 
premature  nor  unjustified.  One  of  those  announcements  was 
to  the  effect  that  we  hoped  to  make  an  arrangement  by  means 
of  which  provision  would  be  made  for  tuberculosis  research. 
That  arrangement  has  been  made.  Mr.  Kenneth  Dows,  of 
New  York,  has  promised  to  give  to  the  University  the  sum  of 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  five  years 
for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Dows  also  gave  to  the  Hospital  the 
amount  necessary  to  provide  quarters  for  this  activity.  The 
work  is  now  being  carried  on  by  a  new  staff  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  department  of  Medicine.  The  Dows  Tuberculosis 
Research  Fund  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  was  also  stated  last  February  that  it  was  hoped  to  raise 
a  fund  for  enlarging  the  work  at  the  Harriet  Lane  Home  for 
Invalid  Children.  That  hope  has  been  realized  owing  to  the 
generosity  of  the  people  of  this  city.  New  wards  have  been 
opened  and  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  of  the 
Medical  School  has  been  correspondingly  increased. 

Mrs.  George  Huntington  Williams,  of  this  city,  her  two 
sons,  and  Miss  Cornelia  Williams,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  have  given 
the  University  a  fund  to  be  known  as  "  The  George  Hunting- 
ton Williams  Memorial  Fund."  One-half  of  the  income  of 
this  fund  is  to  be  devoted  to  promoting  investigation  in  the 
department  of  Geology.  In  case  a  fellowship  be  established 
in  this  department  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  donors,  it 
is  to  be  known  as  "  The  George  Huntington  Williams 
Memorial  Fellowship."  The  other  half  of  the  income  of  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  to  secure  a  lecturer  of  distinguished  attain- 
ments, who  shall  lecture  upon  some  topic  of  widespread  con- 
temporary interest,  the  lectureship  to  be  called  "The  George 
Huntington  Williams  Memorial  Lectureship." 

Mr.  James  E.  Aldred,  of  New  York,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  recent  industrial  development  of  Baltimore, 
promised  last  summer  to  give  to  the  University  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  five  years,  for  the  promotion 
of  the  practical  side  of  the  study  of  engineering.    Plans  have 
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been  formulated  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Aldred  for  carrying 
out  his  wishes.  We  expect  to  have  a  series  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered in  the  Engineering  Department  to  be  known  as  the 
Aldred  Lectures,  which  will  be  given  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  connected  with  the  practical  operation  of  large 
engineering  enterprises. 

Mr.  Isaac  Forrester  Nicholson,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  for  a 
long  time  manifested  great  interest  in  the  University,  decided 
during  the  past  autumn  to  celebrate  his  eightieth  birthday  by 
giving  to  the  University  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  aiding  poor  young 
men  to  obtain  a  University  education,  or  to  any  other  purpose 
which  seems  desirable  to  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 
This  is  the  kind  of  birthday  celebration  which,  though  some- 
what unusual,  has  much  to  commend  it — certainly  from  the 
University's  point  of  view.  We  are  told  that  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  This  being  the  case,  the  more 
general  adoption  of  this  method  of  calling  attention  to  the 
oncoming  years  ought  to  be  an  effective  means  of  enlarging 
and  intensifying  individual  blessedness. 

An  anonymous  donor  has  given  to  the  University  the  sum 
of  $10,000  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  research  and  investigation 
in  Physiology. 

Last  year  at  this  time  attention  was  called  to  a  fund  which 
was  in  process  of  collection  for  research  in  coal  tar  by-product 
recovery.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  that  fund  has  now  reached 
the  amount  of  six  thousand  dollars.  With  it  we  are  fitting  up 
a  special  laboratory  for  this  kind  of  investigations. 

In  addition  to  these  larger  gifts,  the  University  has  during 
the  past  year  received  a  great  number  of  smaller  benefactions. 
Some  of  these  were  announced  on  our  last  Commencement 
Day.  All  of  them  are  set  forth  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
President  of  the  University.  A  large  donation  or  bequest  is 
always,  of  course,  a  source  of  sincere  satisfaction,  particularly 
when,  like  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Black,  conditions  are  not  ap- 
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pended  to  it,  for  we  can  make  use  of  it  in  such  a  way  as  not 
only  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  as  well  to  do  what  seems 
to  us  the  most  good.  But  a  number  of  smaller  gifts  cause  us 
even  greater  gratification.  They  make  us  feel  that  our  work 
is  making  an  appeal  to  a  wider  circle  of  people,  and  few  uni- 
versities in  this  age  are  performing  their  mission  most  effec- 
tively if  their  appeal  is  not  a  reasonably  popular  one.  Uni- 
versities must  have,  of  course,  if  they  are  to  be  successful,  the 
capacity  for  leadership.  They  must  educate  the  elect  few  who 
are,  after  all,  responsible  for  most  of  the  progress  of  the  world. 
They  should,  however,  at  the  same  time,  do  what  they  can  for 
the  many.  Public  service  is  one  of  the  duties  which  the  Uni- 
versity owes  to  the  community  from  which  it  obtains  its 
support. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  particularly  in  view  of  what  we  have  received  since 
our  last  Commemoration  Day,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we 
have  solid  grounds  both  for  thankfulness  and  confidence. 
We  are  profoundly  thankful  for  the  trust  which  has  been 
reposed  in  us.  We  are  supremely  confident  that  the  days  to 
come  in  our  new  environment  will  be  days  of  increasing  use- 
fulness and  of  continued  progress. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  A  PORTRAIT  OF  PROFESSOR 
CHRISTOPHER  JOHNSTON,  JR. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

The  Maryland  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
feels  under  great  obligation  to  you  for  granting  to  them  the 
privilege  of  placing  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  a  por- 
trait of  Professor  Christopher  Johnston,  Jr.,  who  was  student, 
fellow,  and  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  this  University,  and  who  died  June  26,  1914,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight.  Professor  of  Oriental  History  and  Arch- 
aeology, he  had  a  remarkable  linguistic  equipment  for  his 
work.  He  was  an  excellent  student  of  the  classical  and  mod- 
ern languages,  as  well  as  of  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Sumerian, 
Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  and  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  which  he 
practised  for  ten  years,  helped  him  much  in  his  interpreta- 
tions of  the  cuneiform  reports  of  ancient  Assyrian  physicians. 
His  inaugural  dissertation  on  the  Epistolary  Literature  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  is  recognized  among  all  Semitic 
scholars  as  a  most  valuable  investigation.  He  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  many  technical  journals,  chiefly  in  the  field  of  Assyri- 
ology  and  on  Egyptology  to  the  New  International  Encyclo- 
pedia. He  was  invited  to  contribute  a  volume  of  translations 
of  Assyro-Babylonian  letters  to  Professor  Winckler's  Vor- 
derasiatische  Bibliothek.  He  published  a  revised  edition  of 
Sayce's  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East,  and  himself  wrote  for 
it  a  History  of  Israel.  A  complete  bibliography  of  his  num- 
erous papers,  which  with  bravery  and  patience  he  continued 
to  publish  even  during  his  last  painful  illness,  has  been  given 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular  (July,  1913)  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here. 

Professor  Johnston  was  gentle  and  modest,  a  sympathetic 
and  enthusiastic  teacher  as  well  as  a  productive  scholar  of 
broad  culture,  sound  judgment,  and  original  ideas. 
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The  Maryland  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America  will 
always  hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance  because  of  his 
excellent  services  as  their  genealogist.  His  reputation  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  as  a  scientific  and  reliable  gen- 
ealogist, was  due  to  his  good  judgment,  accuracy,  conserva- 
tism free  from  speculation,  and  his  unusual  ability  to  find 
the  original  and  authoritative  documents. 

The  Maryland  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America  there- 
fore presents  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  this  portrait, 
painted  by  Mr.  Waldemar  F.  Dieterich,  of  Baltimore,  in  order 
that,  because  of  Professor  Johnston's  devotion  to  the  Uni- 
versity, it  may  be  placed  with  those  of  his  colleagues  with 
whom  he  taught  and  studied. 

Emilie  McKim  Reed, 
President  of  the  Maryland  Society 

of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

Helen  Tudor  Robinson, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  general  Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Lyric  Theatre,  immediately  after  the  public  exercises. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  George  L. 
Radcliffe,  A.  B.,  Ph.D.,— for  two  years;  Ralph  V.  D.  Magof- 
fin, Ph.  D.,  Secretary;  Horace  E.  Flack,  Ph.  D.,  Treasurer. 

The  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
as  follows:  Walter  Jones,  A.  B.,  Ph.D.;  Horace  Burrough, 
Jr. ;  D.  Sterrett  Gittings,  A.  B. ;  R.  Curzon  Hoffman,  Jr., 
A.  B. ;  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  A.  B. 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Council,  to  succeed  those  retiring 
in  May,  1917,  were  elected  as  follows:  Rufus  Cole,  Eli  Frank, 
John  H.  Latane,  Harry  T.  Marshall. 

The  Alumni  Council  now  consists  of  the  following  persons, 
the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  being  a  member,  ex 
officio  : 

Term  expiring  May  1918 

William  S.  Baer  Randolph  Barton,  Jr. 

Thomas  S.  Baker  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr. 

Term  expiring  May  1919 

Thomas  R.  Brown  C.  Alphonso  Smith 

J.  Hall  Pleasants  Morris  A.  Soper 

Term  expiring  May  1920 

Douglas  H.  Gordon  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Haskins  J.  Whitridge  Williams 

Term  expiring  May  1921 

Rufus  Cole  John  H.  Latane 

Eli  Frank  Harry  T.  Marshall 
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Messages  of  congratulation  were  received  from  the  North- 
western Alumni  Association  and  from  the  alumni  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

For  several  years  numbers  of  alumni  have  written  to  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  asking  that  the  annual 
banquet  be  changed  from  the  22d  of  February  to  Commence- 
ment week.  For  one  reason  or  another  the  change  had  not 
been  deemed  advisable ;  but  this  year,  because  of  other  impor- 
tant banquets  on  the  21st,  22d,  and  23d,  which  many  of  our 
alumni  would  be  likely  to  attend,  the  opportunity  seemed  to 
present  itself  for  trying  the  plan  this  year  of  having  the  ban- 
quet during  Commencement  week.  Various  affairs  are  in 
prospect  for  that  week,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  made  the 
occasion  for  a  great  alumni  homecoming. 
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PUBLIC  LECTURES 


THE  JAMES  SCHOULER  LECTURES 

In  March,  1908,  Dr.  James  Schouler,  of  Boston,  who  had 
lectured  in  this  University  annually  since  1891,  announced 
his  purpose  to  found  a  permanent  lectureship  in  the  Univer- 
sity, to  be  known  as  "  The  James  Schouler  Lectureship  in 
History  and  Political  Science."  The  donor  expressed  the 
wish  that  "  such  lectures  be  given  annually,  if  possible,  .  .  . 
arid  that  persons  of  promise  or  prominence  be  selected  to  lec- 
ture, who  are  capable  of  interesting  as  well  as  instructing  an 
audience." 

The  eighth  course  on  the  Schouler  foundation  will  be  de- 
livered by  David  Jayne  Hill,  ll.  d.,  author  and  diplomat, 
sometime  United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany,  who  will 
give  six  lectures  on  "  International  Keadjustments." 

Topics 

March     6.  The  Shadow  of  the  Past. 

March     8.  A  Basis  for  an  International  Society. 

March  13.  The  Pretensions  of  Neo-Imperialism. 

March  15.  The  Transfiguration  of  the  German  Empire. 

March  20.  The  Vision  of  a  Commonwealth. 

March  22.  International  Organization. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Civil  Engi- 
neering Building,  at  5  o'clock. 

THE  J.   E.   ALDRED  LECTURES 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Aldred  there  has  been 
founded  in  the  Department  of  Engineering  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Engineering  Practice.  The  course  of  lectures  is  one 
feature  of  a  general  plan,  made  possible  by  Mr.  Aldred's  gift, 
for  furthering  and  improving  undergraduate  instruction  in 
the  methods  and  problems  of  the  practice  of  engineering. 
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The  lectures  will  deal,  therefore,  with  the  practical  phases 
of  engineering  problems,  rather  than  with  underlying  theory. 
They  are  not  expected  to  discuss  new  and  striking  applica- 
tions, as  much  as  to  deal  with  every-day  working  methods  of 
design,  construction,  and  operation. 

Since  the  lectures  are  planned  especially  for  undergraduate 
students,  they  will  presuppose  an  elementary  rather  than  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  underlying  theory,  and  will  lay  special 
stress  on  the  tangible  and  obvious  features  and  principles  of 
present  engineering  methods. 

During  the  year  1916-17  three  lectures  each  will  be  given 
in  the  general  subjects  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineering. They  will  be  given  at  4.30  p.  m.,  on  the  dates 
shown  on  the  accompanying  list,  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the 
University,  at  Homewood,  except  as  otherwise  noted  on  the 
list  of  lectures. 

The  requisite  number  of  seats  in  the  lecture  hall  will  be 
reserved  for  the  student  body.  There  will,  however,  be  ample 
additional  space,  and  engineers  or  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested will  be  welcomed. 

The  lecturers  and  their  subjects  are  as  follows: 

March  16.     The   Operation   of   a   Hydro-Electric   Plant.     Mr.   A.   E. 

Bauhan,  Station  Superintendent,  Pennsylvania  Water 

&  Power  Co.,  Holtwood,  Pa. 
March  22.     Some   Things    Engineers    Should   Know    Concerning  the 

Rudiments  of  Corporate  Finance.     Mr.  Ralph  D.  Mer- 

shon,  Consulting  Engineer,  New  York. 
March  23.     The  Development  of  Power  from  the  Standpoint  of  the 

Boiler  Room.     Mr.  C.  F.  Hirschfeld,  Chief  of  Research 

Dept.,  Detroit  Edison  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
March  29.     Power  and  Service  in  Industrial  Plants.     Mr.  R.  J.  S. 

Pigott,   Superintendent   of   Motive   Power,   Remington 

Arms  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
March  30.     Gas    Manufacture,    Construction,    and    Operation.    Mr. 

George  P.  Morrow,  Assistant  Engineer,  in  charge  of 

Gas  Manufacture,  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  & 

Power  Company,  Baltimore. 
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April  12.  The  New  York  Rapid  Transit  System.  Mr.  D.  L.  Turner, 
Public  Service  Commission,  New  York  City.  (Civil 
Engineering  Building,  Homewood.) 

April  13.  Some  Practical  Problems  Met  with  in  the  Design  and 
Construction  of  Bridges  and  Similar  Structures.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Pagon,  Consulting  Engineer,  Baltimore.  (Civil 
Engineering  Building,  Homewood.) 

April  19.  Experimental  Engineering,  Particularly  the  Construction 
of  Testing  Stations  on  Water  and  Sewerage  Problems. 
Mr.  Langdon  Pearse,  Division  Engineer,  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Chicago.  ( Civil  Engineering  Building,  Home- 
wood.) 

April  20.  Public  Utility  Engineering  and  Finance.  Mr.  Herbert 
A.  Wagner,  President,  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric 
Light   and    Power    Company,    Baltimore. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETIES 


Philological  Association: 

April   14,   1916. — Three  hundred  and   ninth   regular  meeting,  Pro- 
fessor Haupt  in  the  chair.     Attendance,  19. 
The  Hindu  Act  of  Truth.     By  E.  W.  Burlingame. 

May   19,   1916. — Three  hundred   and   tenth   regular  meeting,   Pro- 
fessor Haupt  in  the  chair.     Attendance,  30. 
A   Diagnosis   of   the   Case   of    the    Emperor    Claudius.     By   T. 

DeC.  Ruth. 

Officers  for  the  year  1916-17  were  elected,  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Maurice  Bloomfield;  Vice-President,  Henry  Wood; 
Secretary,  D.  M.   Robinson. 

October  20,   1917. — Three  hundred  and  eleventh  regular  meeting, 

Professor   Bloomfield  presiding.     Attendance,   30. 

Problems  in  Grammar   and   Interpretation   of  the  Veda.     By 

Maurice  Bloomfield. 

November   17,   1916 — Three  hundred  and  twelfth  regular  meeting. 

Professor  Bloomfield  presided.     Attendance,  12. 

The  First  and  Second  Person  in  Sumerian.     By  Paul  Halpt. 

December  15,  1916. — Three  hundred  and  thirteenth  regular  meet- 
ing,  Professor   Bloomfield,   chairman.     Attendance.   31. 
Tennyson's  Use  of  the  Bible.   ■  By  Edna  M.  Robinson. 

January   19,    1917. — Three  hundred   and   fourteenth  regular  meet- 
ing,  Professor    Bloomfield   in  the   chair.     Attendance,   30. 
Notes   on   the   Semasiology   of   the   Word   Nature.     By  A.   0. 

LOVEJOY. 

February  16,  1917. — Three  hundred  and  fifteenth  regular  meeting. 
Professor   Bloomfield,   presiding.     Attendance,   26. 
The  Jutes  in  the  Beowulf.     By  Alexander  Green. 

March    16,    1917. — Three   hundred   and   sixteenth   regular   meeting. 
Professor  Bloomfield  presided.     Attendance,  23. 
Anatolian    Ass    and   Vine-gods    in    Mesopotamia.     By   W.   F. 
Albright. 

Scientific  Association: 

.  November  29,  1916. — Election  of  Officers:  President,  Knight 
Dunlap;  Vice-President,  A.  H.  Pfund;  Secretary,  J.  T. 
Singewald,  Jr. 
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December  12,  1916. — Explanation  of  the  Colors  of  Mother  of  Pearl. 
By  A.  H.  Pftjnd. 

December  20,    1916. — Work   of   the   Maryland    Geological    Survey. 
By  W.  B.  Claek. 

January    10,     1917. — Ancient    and    Modern    Builders.     By    C.    J. 
Tilden. 

January  16,  1917. — Generator  Unit  Load  Characteristics.     By  W. 

B.    KOUWENHOVEN. 

Functional   Derangements   of   the    Thyroid    Gland.     By   Emil 
Goetsch. 

February  13,  1917. — Ancient  Discovery  of  Fossil  Man  in  Florida. 
By  E.  W.  Bebry. 
Experiments    on   Unused   Kesources    in    the    Soil.     By    E.    E. 
Free. 

March  9,  1917.— Work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards.     By  Dr. 
S.  W.  Stratton,  Director  of  the  Bureau. 

March    20,     1917.— "  Deeps "     in    the     Susquehanna.     By    E.     B. 
Mathews. 
Potash  from  Unused  Silicates.     By  J.  C.  W.  Frazer. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  of  Baltimore 


American  Journal  of  Insanity.  Board  of  Editors.  Quarterly.  8vo.  Volume  LXXIII 
in  progress.    $5  per  volume. 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics.  Frank  Morley,  Editor.  Quarterly.  4to.  Vol- 
ume XXXIX  in  progress.    $5  per  volume.    (Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

American  Journal  of  Philology.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Editor,  C.  W.  E.  Miller, 
Assistant  Editor.  Quarterly.  8vo.  Volume  XXXVIII  in  progress.  $3  per  volume. 
(Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents. ) 

Beitrage  zur  Assyriologie  und  semitischen  Sprachwissenschaf  t.  Paul  Haupt 
and  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Editors.    Volume  X  in  progress. 

Elliott  Monographs  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.  E.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Editor.    8vo.    $3  per  year.    Three  numbers  have  appeared. 

Hesperia.  Hermann  Collitz,  Henry  Wood  and  James  W.  Bright,  Editors.  Eleven 
numbers  have  appeared. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.  Monthly.  4to.  Volume  XXVIII  in  progress.  $2 
per  year.    (Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports.  8vo.  Volume  XVIII  in  progress.  $5  per  volume. 
(Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular,  including  the  President's  Report,  Annual  Regis- 
ter, and  Medical  Department  Catalogue.  T.  R.  Ball,  Editor.    Monthly.    8vo.   $1  per  year. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.    Under 

the  direction  of  the  Departments  of  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Political  Science. 

Monthly.    8vo.    Volume  XXXV  in  progress.    $3  per  volume. 
Modern  Language  Notes.    J.  W.  Bright,  Editor-in-Chief,  M.  P.  Brush,  W.  Kurrel- 

meyer.  G.  Gruenbaum  and  J.  E.  Shaw.    Eight  times  yearly.    8vo.   Volume  XXXII  in 

progress.    $2  per  volume.    (Foreign  postage,  twenty-five  cents.) 

Reprint  of  Economic  Tracts.  J.  H.  Hollander,  Editor.  Fourth  series  in  progress 
$2.00. 

Reports  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey.    Edited  by  W.  B.  Clark. 
Terrestrial   Magnetism   and   Atmospheric    Electricity.      L.  A.  Bauer,    Editor. 
Quarterly.    8vo.    Vol.  XXII  in  progress.    $3  per  volume.    (Foreign  postage,  25  cents. ) 


Poema  de  Fern  an  Gonzalez.    Edited  by  C.  Carroll  Marden.    284  pp.    8vo.    $2.50. 

Studies  in  Honor  op  Professor  Gildersleeve.    527  pp.    8vo.    $6. 

Studies  in  Honor  op  A.  Marshall  Elliott.    Two  volumes.   8vo.    450  and  334  pp.    $7.50. 

The  Physical  Papers  op  Henry  A.  Rowland.    716  pp.    8vo.    87.50. 

Ecclesiastes  :  A  New  Metrical  Translation.    By  Paul  Haupt.    50  pp.    8vo.    50  cents. 

The  Book  op  Nahum  :  A  Metrical  Translation.   By  Paul  Haupt.   53  pp.    8vo.   50  cents. 

The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  op  1899  and  1907.    By  James  Brown  Scott.    Vol.  I,  The 

Conferences,  887  pp.;  Vol.  II,  Documents,  548  pp.    8vo.    $5. 
The  Eclogues  op  Baptista  Mantuanus.    By  W.  P.  Mustard.    156  pp.    8vo.    $1.50. 
The  Piscatory  Eclogues  op  Jacopo  Sannazaro.    By  W.  P.  Mustard.    94  pp.    8vo.    $1. 

Diplomatic  Negotiations  op  American  Naval  Officers,  1778-1883.    By  C.  O.  Paullin. 
380  pp.    12mo.    $2. 

Four  Phases  of  American  Development— Federalism,  Democracy,  Imperialism,  Expansion, 

By  J.  B.  Moore.    218  pp.    12mo.    $1.50. 
The  Diplomacy  op  the  War  op  1812.    By  F.  A.  Updyke.    504  pp.    12mo.    $2.50. 
Early  Diplomatic  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.    By  W.  R. 

Manning.    418  pp.    12mo.  $2.25. 
An  Odtline  of  Psychobiology.    By  Ejright  Dunlap.    121  pp.    77  cuts.    Royal  8vo.    $1.25. 
The  Creed  of  the  Old  South.    By  B.  L.  Gildersleeve.    128  pp.    Crown  8vo.    $1. 
A  complete  list  of  publications  sent  on  request. 
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PUBLIC    EXERCISES 

The  forty-second  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  observed  in  McCoy  Hall  on  the  morning  of  Friday, 
February  22,  1918,  at  11  o'clock. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  B.  Niver, 
D.  D.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  he  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction at  the  close  of  the  exercises. 

The  chief  speaker  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor, 
Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  National  Food  Administra- 
tion. His  subject  was  "  Limiting  Factors  in  the  Food  Supply 
of  the  Nation  at  War."  [The  address  is  printed  in  this 
Circular.'] 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows: 

Doctor  of  Philosophy:  Paul  Frederick  Bloomhardt,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, A.  B.,  Pennsylvania  College,  1909 ;  Gettysburg  Theological 
Seminary,  1912.  Subjects:  Hebrew,  Assyriology,  and  History  of  the 
Ancient  East.     Dissertation:  The  Book  of  Haggai.     Referees  on  Dis- 
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sertation:  Professors  Haupt  and  Ember.  John  Allan  Cjjjlu,  of 
New  Jersey,  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1899.  Subjects:  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish.  Dissertation:  The  Subjunctive  in  the  Decameron.  Referees 
on  Dissertation:  Professors  Shaw  and  Armstrong.  Vernon  Lynch, 
of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1914.  Subjects:  Phys- 
iology, Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Histology.  Dissertation:  The 
Function  of  the  Nucleus  of  the  Living  Cell.  Referees  on  Dissertation: 
Professors  Jennings  and  Mast.  John  Broadus  Mitchell,  of  Vir- 
ginia, A.  B.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1913.  Subjects:  Political 
Economy,  Political  Science,  and  History.  Dissertation:  The  Rise  of 
Cotton  Mills  in  the  South.  Referees  on  Dissertation:  Professors 
Hollander  and  Barnett. 

Master  of  Arts :  Dorsey  Richardson,  of  Baltimore,  A.  B.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1915.  Subject:  Political  Science.  Essay:  The 
Internment  of  Belligerent  Men-of-War  by  Neutral  Nations;  The 
English  Blockade.     Referee  on  Essay:  Professor  Willoughby. 

Bachelor  of  Arts:  Lester  Stern  Levy,  of  Baltimore;  Ko-Chi  Sun, 
of  China;  Richard  Henley  Woodward,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore. 

Bachelor  of  Science:  Keener  Wilson  Eutsler,  of  Maryland; 
Joseph  Louis  Krteger,  of  Baltimore;  Harry  Schad,  of  Baltimore. 

The  President  then  reviewed  the  work  of  the  University 
during  the  year,  his  address  being  printed  in  this  issue  of  the 
University  Circular. 
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THE   LIMITING   FACTORS   IN   THE   FOOD   SUPPLY 
OF   THE  NATION   AT  WAR 

By  Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor,  m.  d. 


The  relations  of  the  food  supply  revolve  about  the  inter- 
acting variables  of  production,  distribution,  and  consumption. 
By  production  we  mean  the  total  available  food  supply,  plus 
imports  and  minus  exports.  Included  in  distribution  is 
transportation  as  well  as  trade.  Under  consumption  we  un- 
derstand the  absorption  of  foodstuffs  by  the  consumer  class, 
including  hoarding,  ingestion,  and  waste.  Since  it  does  not 
lie  within  the  limits  of  this  presentation  to  make  an  analysis 
of  the  variable  of  distribution,  I  content  myself  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  influences  of  variations  in  distribution,  produc- 
tion, and  consumption  upon  each  other,  as  illustrated  in  the 
large  experiments  of  national  experience  in  war  time: 

Increase  in  production  tends  to  facilitate  distribution. 
Decrease  in  production  tends  to  hinder  distribution. 
Increase  in  production  tends  to  increase  consumption. 
Decrease  in  production  tends  to  increase  consumption. 
Normal  distribution  tends  to  increase  production. 
Subnormal  distribution  tends  to  lower  production. 
Normal  distribution  tends  to  lower  consumption. 
Subnormal  distribution  tends  to  increase  consumption. 
Increase  in  consumption  tends  to  increase  production. 
Repression  of  consumption  tends  to  lower  production. 
Increase  in  consumption  tends  to  hinder  distribution. 
Repression  of  consumption  tends  to  facilitate  distribution. 

Decreased  production  and  disturbances  in  distribution  tend 
to  increase  consumption  for  the  same  reasons  in  society  as  a 
unit  that  reduces  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  a  machine 
increases  the  cost  of  maintenance.  High  prices  tend  to  in- 
crease production,  though  other  factors  may  modify  or  even 
obscure  this  influence.     Low  prices  do  not  depress  production 
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below  the  usual  plane  of  effort,  other  factors  being  normal, 
since  the  producer  cannot  change  his  occupation,  though  he 
will  modify  his  practices  so  as  to  elect  the  least  unfavorable 
direction.  High  prices  tend  to  reduce  consumption,  though 
this  rule  applied  to  the  population  as  a  whole  does  not  hold 
in  this  country  today  on  account  of  high  earnings  in  many 
lines  of  work.  Low  prices  tend  to  increase  consumption. 
Therefore,  when  a  food  administration  holds  prices  to  a 
moderate  level,  in  order  to  meet  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
mean  wage,  this  operates  directly  against  efforts  at  conser- 
vation. 

Obviously  here  are  revealed  cross  currents  of  influence, 
which,  entirely  apart  from  consideration  of  price,  must  be 
arbitrarily  taken  advantage  of  or  counteracted,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  any  systematized  scheme  of  food  control.  Whether 
the  distribution  be  controlled  by  man  or  fixed  by  circum- 
stances, since  in  a  nation  at  war  the  output  of  agricultural 
products  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  output  of  non-agricultural  products,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis the  people  must  produce  more  or  consume  less  food.  The 
criteria  are  different  when  the  situation  is  viewed  from  the 
angles  of  production  or  consumption.  From  the  standpoint 
of  production,  we  measure  in  terms  of  allocation  per  capita; 
from  the  standpoint  of  consumption,  this  is  misleading.  Just 
as  the  speed  of  a  squadron  is  the  speed  of  the  slowest  ship,  so 
in  the  revictualment  of  a  people  the  subsistence  of  the  people 
is  the  subsistence  of  the  poorest  class.  We  must  produce  more 
or  consume  less.  What  are  the  limitations  in  these  operations  ? 
In  what  follows  I  confine  myself  to  consideration  of  the  direct 
products  of  the  soil,  disregarding  the  domesticated  animals 
and  the  foods  derived  from  them,  since  the  relations,  though 
more  complex,  are  identical  in  each  group  of  productions. 
It  is,  however,  easier  to  increase  the  output  of  animal  products 
than  to  increase  the  supply  of  bread  grains. 

A  review  of  the  limiting  factors  of  the  food  supply  of  a 
nation  at  war  may  be  undertaken  from  four  points  of  view. 
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It  may  be  regarded  as  a  problem  in  agriculture,  possessing  for 
the  student  of  agriculture  particular  interest  because  it  repre- 
sents in  a  large  way  a  field  experiment.  It  may  be  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  subsistence ;  to  the  student  of  nutrition 
the  problem  represents  a  mass  experiment  in  subsistence.  It 
may  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  since 
the  relations  to  trade,  industry,  and  finance  are  so  intimate 
that  the  subject  lends  itself  to  the  speculative  treatment  of 
the  theoretical  economist  as  well  as  to  the  practical  handling 
of  business  men.  It  may  finally  be  considered  as  a  war  prob- 
lem. The  military  purposes  of  food  supplies  is  the  vital 
meaning  of  this  problem.  Increased  production  of  foodstuffs 
is  as  much  a  military  necessity  as  increased  production  of 
explosives.  Reduced  consumption  of  foodstuffs  in  certain  di- 
rections, in  order  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  our  Allies,  is  as 
much  a  war  measure  as  sending  military  forces  to  France. 
All  other  features  of  the  problems  of  our  national  food  sup- 
plies fade  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  over- 
whelming importance  of  food  as  a  military  factor.  Food  is 
both  defense  and  offense  against  Germany. 

We  may  erect  a  balance  sheet  of  food,  depicting  the  ledger 
of  a  people  at  war.     To  obtain  a  credit,  we  must : 

Produce  more; 

Import  more; 

Eat  less; 

Waste  less;   or 

Manufacture  more  foodstuffs. 

We  incur  a  debit  when  we : 

Produce  less; 
Export  more; 
Eat  more; 

Have  transportation  failure;   or 
Use  foodstuffs  as  raw  materials  for 
technical   manufacture. 

We  may  say,  without  further  discussion,  that  we  cannot 
now  import  more.  We  must  export  more  in  this  war.  For 
ourselves  we  should  have  no  food  problem ;  it  is  created  by  the 
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necessity  of  exporting  food  to  our  Allies.  Foodstuffs  may  be 
gained  by  manufacture,  as  when  perishables  are  conserved, 
or  when  a  feed  grain,  like  oats,  is  converted  into  a  foodstuff. 
Loss  of  foodstuffs  through  manufacture  is  illustrated  by  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  and  acetone  from  grain,  of  glycerine 
from  sugar,  or  in  the  use  of  edible  fat  in  the  manufacture  of 
tin  plate. 

In  a  young  land,  where  the  ratio  of  population  to  area  is 
low,  where  agriculture  is  expanding  every  year  as  a  natural 
growth,  it  ought  to  seem  easily  possible  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion in  such  a  crisis  as  now  confronts  us.  On  analysis,  how- 
ever, we  shall  realize  that  formal  stimulation  of  production  is 
a  difficult  procedure.  The  limiting  factors  in  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  husbandry  are  climate,  capital,  labor,  fertilizer, 
seed,  machinery,  and  transportation. 

Climate,  the  most  important  variable  of  all,  requires  no 
discussion,  although  even  here  an  interaction  exists,  since 
unfavorable  weather  harms  a  subnormal  stand  more  than  a 
normal  one,  and  thus  the  skies  bless  good  farming  and  curse 
poor  farming.  Good  weather,  the  absence  of  winter-killing 
and  drouth,  may  add  as  much  as  two  hundred  million  bushels 
of  wheat  to  a  crop. 

Expansion  requires  capital.  In  war  time,  when  banks  must 
look  forward  to  successive  war  loans,  the  borrowing  of  money 
for  farming  becomes  difficult.  In  addition,  tenants  cannot 
borrow  from  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Fund.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  the  capital  of  the  agricultural  class  can  be 
materially  increased  during  the  coming  year,  except  as  the 
expression  of  savings  from  the  sales  of  last  year,  and  these  are 
unfortunately  regional. 

Seed  selection,  of  great  importance  in  increase  of  yield,  will 
rarely  be  improved  under  stress  of  war.  We  face  this  coming 
season  the  most  serious  condition  in  seed  that  has  confronted 
the  country  in  years.  Owing  to  severe  weather  following 
directly  upon  delayed  maturation  of  the  corn,  a  large  part  of 
the  largest  corn  crop  on  record  was  killed,  leaving  kernels 
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that  will  not  germinate.  We  used  to  import  selected  seeds, 
also  to  export  them;  now  each  country  is  withdrawn  into  its 
shell. 

Fertilizer  we  lack  sorely.  To  replace  the  potassium  we 
used  to  import  from  Germany,  we  now  recover  potash  from 
alkaline  lakes  in  Nebraska  and  California;  we  pump  it  from 
underground  deposits  in  California;  we  split  it  from  spars  in 
the  Eocky  Mountains;  we  extract  it  from  the  green  sands  of 
New  Jersey;  we  leach  it  from  the  sea  weeds  of  the  Pacific; 
we  precipitate  it  from  the  fumes  of  smelters,  smoke  stacks, 
and  cement  works.  But  all  together  we  have  produced  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  amount  we  used  to  import.  Fortu- 
nately for  us,  it  is  the  least  important  fertilizer.  We  have 
almost  unlimited  deposits  of  phosphate  in  mines  and  quar- 
ries. But  we  are  very  short  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to 
make  it  available  for  application  to  the  soil.  If  the  German 
dictum  be  true,  that  the  civilization  of  a  nation  is  measured 
by  its  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  are  not  the  most 
highly  civilized  nation.  Nitrates,  the  most  important,  we  must 
carry  from  Chili;  and  tonnage  is  so  scarce  that  there  are  not 
enough  bottoms  to  bring  the  huge  amounts  needed  by  the 
allied  nations  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  and  also  to 
supply  our  agriculture  with  the  amounts  desired  even  for  the 
normal  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Germany,  shut  off  by  blockade 
from  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chili,  developed  synthetic  methods 
for  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  within  a  year 
after  the  declaration  of  war.  The  Allies  have  not  yet  entered 
upon  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  ammonia  and  nitric  acid, 
but  instead  still  haul  nitrates  from  Chili  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousand  tons.  Because  of  our  neglect  of  intensive  cultivation 
and  artificial  fertilization,  our  yields  in  grains  per  acre  are 
low.  This  is  now  in  one  way  an  advantage,  since,  not  being 
seriously  dependent  on  artificial  manures,  our  production  will 
not  be  notably  injured  if  we  do  not  secure  them.  The  nitrate 
nitrogen  applied  to  our  soil  just  before  the  war  did  not  repre- 
sent more  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  our 
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cereal  crops.  .But  free  availability  of  nitrate  or  ammonia  at 
this  time  would  enable  us  to  greatly  augment  the  yield  of 
grain  without  enlargement  in  acreage  and  with  little  increase 
in  labor.  Ammonia  we  now  recover  in  an  efficient  manner, 
but  it  all  goes  into  explosives,  except  what  is  needed  in  essen- 
tial industries,  as  in  refrigeration  and  the  manufacture  of 
dry  batteries.  Insecticides  have  also  become  very  scarce,  since 
these  chemical  substances  have  either  been  claimed  by  priority 
for  war  needs  or  have  become  scarce  through  difficulties  in 
importation. 

The  American  farm  was  well  equipped  with  machinery 
before  the  war,  but  maintenance  is  difficult  and  expansion  still 
more  difficult.  The  makers  of  farm  implements  have  been 
unable  to  secure  their  normal  supplies  of  metals  and  woods, 
and  their  labor  is  easily  attracted  to  munition  plants.  Short- 
age of  cars  has  made  deliveries  greatly  delayed.  All  in  all, 
improvement  in  implementation  is  not  to  be  expected  in  1918. 
It  is  easy  to  invoke  the  aid  of  tractors,  on  paper.  But  the 
experiences  of  England  and  France  last  year  indicate  that 
sudden  expansion  in  tractor  farming  is  very  difficult  of 
accomplishment. 

The  importance  of  normal  transportation  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  consumption  of  foodstuffs  is  absolute.  Every  person 
in  the  United  States  now  appreciates  in  his  own  nerves  what 
the  economist  means  by  fluidity  in  the  channels  of  transporta- 
tion. But  that  free  flow  in  transportation  is  of  equally  crucial 
importance  to  agricultural  production  is  not  so  generally 
recognized.  It  is  bad  enough  for  the  farmer  to  have  the 
delivery  to  the  farm  of  the  things  he  needs  delayed,  to  the 
embarrassment  of  his  operations ;  but  when  the  outward  move- 
ment of  a  crop  is  delayed,  this  amounts  to  the  disruption  of 
the  spring  program  of  the  farmer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  losses 
in  time  and  the  effacement  of  supplies. 

Probably  the  most  crucial  difficulty  in  agriculture  in  war- 
time lies  in  the  scarcity  of  labor,  especially  in  this  country, 
where  we  define  production  in  terms  of  men  rather  than  in 
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terms  of  acres,  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  farmer  in  the 
middle  West  produced  over  four  times  as  much  per  annum 
as  a  peasant  in  Belgium  before  the  war.  When  we  entered 
the  war,  of  the  population  of  105,000,000  one-third  were 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  about  36,000,000  were 
males  and  34,000,000  females  above  that  age.  In  all  about 
44,000,000  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  of  which 
about  35,000,000  were  males  and  9,000,000  females.  Of  the 
44,000,000  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  about  14,000,000 
wore  engaged  in  agriculture,  more  than  half  as  owners  and 
tenants,  less  than  half  as  laborers ;  of  these  not  over  a  million 
and  a  half  were  women.  The  man-value  of  these  agricultural 
workers  was  under  12,000,000.  In  1910,  the  average  outlay 
for  farm  labor  was  a  little  over  one  hundred  dollars  per  farm 
per  year. 

In  1910,  38,000,000  gainful  workers  produced  in  total  in- 
come of  the  nation  values  equal  to  about  28,000,000,000  dol- 
lars, or  730  dollars  per  worker.  In  1917,  44,000,000  gainful 
workers  produced  in  total  income  of  the  nation  values  equal 
to  over  50,000,000,000  dollars,  or  1130  dollars  per  worker,  a 
gain  of  about  55%.  In  1910-13,  12,600,000  agricultural 
workers  brought  forth  products  worth  9,300,000,000  dollars, 
or  820  dollars  per  worker.  In  1917,  14,000,000  agricultural 
workers  brought  forth  products  worth  19,300,000,000  dollars, 
or  1360  dollars  per  worker,  a  gain  of  65%.  In  1910,  10,- 
800,000  manufacturing  and  mechanical  workers  produced 
8,500,000,000  dollars  worth  of  output,  or  800  dollars  per 
worker.  In  1917,  13,500,000  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
workers  produced  15,000,000,000  dollars  worth  of  output,  or 
1110  dollars  per  worker,  a  gain  of  40%.  From  this,  it  is 
clear  that  the  pre-war  income  of  the  agricultural  worker  was 
low ;  but  his  increase  in  income  with  the  war  has  been  highest. 
The  greater  money  value  of  the  product  has  been  partly  due 
to  increase  in  quantity,  partly  to  increase  in  price;  the  latter 
holds  especially  true  of  the  agricultural  products. 

Now,  of  the  14,000,000  farmers,  tenants,  and  laborers  en- 
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gaged  in  agriculture  (using  the  term  in  the  widest  6ense), 
upon  our  entrance  into  the  war,  204,000  were  taken  by  con- 
scription, some  volunteered,  and  about  2,000,000  were  diverted 
to  other  occupations.  Not  only  were  many  more  men  drawn 
to  other  occupations  than  were  withdrawn  for  the  army,  the 
best  men,  in  the  mechanical  sense,  left  the  farm  to  enter 
factories.  The  labor  totally  engaged  in  agriculture  has  been 
reduced  16  per  cent,  in  numbers,  and  probably  25  per  cent. 
in  effectives.  The  operation  of  the  draft  was  lenient  to  agri- 
culture, since  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged  in 
agriculture  were  conscripted,  while  four  per  cent,  of  the  men 
engaged  in  all  gainful  occupations  have  entered  the  army. 
One-sixth  of  the  Canadians  classed  as  in  gainful  occupations 
have  entered  their  army.  We  have  only  begun  the  transfer  of 
labor  from  civilian  to  military  occupations.  Each  million 
soldiers  require  at  least  three  million  industrial  workers  to 
support  them.  In  addition  to  supporting  our  army,  we  must 
manufacture  supplies  for  the  allied  armies.  In  another  year, 
with  the  forecasted  increase  in  our  army,  the  number  of  men 
devoted  to  military  operations  and  support  may  easily  reach 
twelve  million.     This  will  be  one-third  of  all  male  workers. 

We  must  either  produce  more  per  acre  or  cultivate  more 
acres.  We  still  have  unimproved  lands,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  figure  for  cultivated  land  per  capita  of  population  has  been 
falling  for  two  decades.  Only  England  had  a  similar  choice; 
on  account  of  her  large  area  in  grasses,  she  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  in  cultivated  area.  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Austria-Hungary  could  not  expand  in  agricultural  area; 
they  could  only  attempt  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre,  and 
they  have  all  failed.  Whether  attempting  to  increase  pro- 
duction by  expansion  or  by  intensification,  the  effort  is  in 
opposition  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 
Our  agriculturalist  must  either  apply  efficiency  methods,  de- 
velop co-operative  farming,  secure  urban  or  military  labor, 
import  labor,  or  call  women  to  the  farms.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion as  now  confronts  us,  the  installation  of  efficiency  methods 
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is  out  of  the  question,  since  the  quality  of  labor  upon  the  soil 
has  been  lowered.  Output  per  man  in  manufacturing  of  war 
implements  has  been  enormously  increased  through  applica- 
tion of  efficiency  methods  and  improvements  in  machinery; 
but  intensification  will  not  this  year  be  possible  in  agriculture, 
apart  from  the  use  of  tractor  methods.  Co-operative  agri- 
culture, the  secret  of  continental  advancement  in  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  offers  large  opportunities  for  success  in  return  for 
well-directed  organization.  Urban  labor  is  still  to  be  had,  on 
paper  at  least.  According  to  statistical  estimates,  five  mil- 
lion men  are  classified  under  census  headings  in  professional, 
domestic,  and  personal  services,  and  in  clerical  occupations. 
Many  of  these  were  taken  by  the  draft,  but  many  more  could 
be  replaced  by  women  and  set  free  for  the  {farm.  Mechanics 
are  out  of  employment  in  relatively  large  numbers  throughout 
the  country,  due  to  the  lapse  in  building  operations  of  all 
kinds.  These  men  should  be  placed  at  shipbuilding  or  allied 
war  work;  but  we  lack  organization  for  such  translocation  of 
labor.  The  spirit  of  the  building  trades  is  against  farm  work, 
and  the  difference  in  wage  scale  constitutes  an  almost  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  the  employment  of  country  artisans  as  farm 
laborers.  In  addition  large  numbers  of  men  are  engaged  in 
labors  that  are  to  be  regarded  as  relatively  unessential,  such 
as  construction  of  public  improvements  and  the  manufacture 
of  luxuries  and  dispensable  commodities.  Older  men  can  re- 
turn to  manual  work  of  light  nature,  setting  younger  men  free 
for  heavy  work.  Unfortunately,  the  common  experience  with 
casual  urban  workers  on  farms  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
During  the  past  two  years  abroad,  the  supposedly  superfluous 
men  and  boys  were  sent  to  the  country  to  work,  with  unsatis- 
factory results.  Soldiers  should  be  sent  from  the  cantonments 
to  aid  in  seeding  and  bringing  in  the  harvests;  and  they 
should  also  cultivate  truck  farms  to  supply  themselves  with 
fresh  vegetables.  If  the  soldiers  can  be  used  to  cultivate 
truck  farms  behind  the  front  in  France,  certainly  they  can  be 
so  employed  about  the  cantonments  in  this  country.     The 
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importation  of  labor  offers  little  prospect  of  relief,  since  it  is 
confined  to  small  numbers  of  Mexicans  of  low  intelligence 
and  primitive  experience. 

The  writer  is  not  convinced  that  our  agriculture  can  be 
maintained  through  a  second  year  of  war  unless  women  in 
large  numbers  enter  upon  work.  No  one  who  recalls  the 
work  of  women  on  the  farms  of  Germany  and  France  during 
the  years  before  the  war  and  has  witnessed  their  herculean 
efforts  during  the  war,  has  any  doubts  as  to  the  abilities  of 
women  as  farm  laborers.  Practically  speaking,  the  peasant 
women  of  France  and  Germany  bear  the  total  burden  of  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  and  of  animal  husbandry,  both  in  manage- 
ment and  actual  physical  work.  This  year  the  women  of 
France  will  be  aided  by  American  tractors  and  Chinese  coolies. 
With  these  peasant  women,  this  work  in  war  time  is  but  the 
intensification  of  their  activities  in  peace  time.  But  British 
women  work  upon  the  farms  equally  well,  and  they  had  little 
experience  with  such  work  before  the  war.  Outdoor  occupa- 
tions seem  especially  beneficial  to  women  and  they  soon  learn 
to  manage  work  animals  and  handle  agricultural  implements. 
Probably  one-half  of  agricultural  operations  are  adapted  to 
the  physique,  strength,  and  endurance  of  women.  This  is 
lower  here  than  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  larger  use  of 
heavy  machinery  in  our  agriculture.  For  women  from  city 
and  town  to  go  to  the  farms  need  not,  however,  mean  working 
in  the  fields.  The  household  work  upon  the  farm,  using  the 
term  in  the  wide  sense  that  holds  there,  is  almost  as  important 
as  the  work  in  the  fields.  Indeed,  the  problem  of  household  ser- 
vice upon  the  farm  is  quite  as  urgent  as  that  of  field  labor. 
Probably  a  million  city  women  could  accomplish  more  in  farm 
homes  than  in  field  work.  Of  the  34,000,000  women  in  this 
country  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  only  nine  million  are  classed 
as  engaged  in  gainful  occupations — two  million  in  manufac- 
turing and  one  and  a  half  million  in  agriculture.  Not  all  the 
remainder  are  housekeepers.  When  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try realize  the  meaning  of  the  war  as  do  their  sisters  in  Eng- 
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land,  France,  and  Italy,  they  will  respond  to  the  call  for  farm 
labor.  In  the  most  primitive  period  of  the  family  life,  the 
woman  cultivated  the  soil  while  the  man  wielded  the  spear; 
and  the  generations  of  subsequent  development  have  not  oblit- 
erated this  relationship.  The  American  women  are  still  in 
the  stage  of  relief  work,  which,  necessary  and  valuable  in 
itself,  represents  only  the  beginnings  of  the  work  the  war  will 
impose  on  them. 

However  desirable  it  may  appear,  in  figures,  for  women  to 
undertake  farm  labor,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  does  not 
naturally  appeal  to  the  American  woman,  who  in  this  follows 
her  British  sister.  Despite  extreme  need,  only  a  quarter  of 
a  million  women  have  gone  to  the  land  in  England,  while 
several  times  this  number  have  entered  industrial  work.  Of 
the  million  and  a  half  women  working  on  the  land  in  this 
country,  nearly  all  are  of  recent  foreign  extraction.  The 
natural  reaction  here  will  be  to  have  women  release  men  from 
other  occupations,  setting  them  free  to  work  upon  the  land. 
This  ought  to  be  much  more  easily  accomplished  here  than 
in  England,  because  in  this  country  a  large  proportion  of  city 
men  were  reared  upon  the  farm  and  understand  farm  work, 
which  was  not  the  case  in  England.  This,  however,  requires 
organization,  surveys,  and  a  certain  control  over  labor,  since 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  transfer  a  workman  from  one  occupation 
to  another  as  to  call  in  an  unoccupied  person.  The  most 
direct  and  easy  transfer  of  urban  workers  to  the  farms  would 
be  to  reduce  the  mercantile  class  of  the  country  towns.  Judg- 
ing by  European  experience,  it  will  be  necessary  within  the 
next  year  to  enroll  five  million  additional  women  in  work,  if 
the  military  forces  are  doubled  and  the  civilian  and  military 
necessaries  are  to  be  brought  .forth.  Organization  for  agri- 
cultural labor  must  be  so  developed  as  to  operate  continuously, 
i.  e.,  from  1918  into  1919. 

There  are  but  two  motives  upon  which  the  appeal  for  in- 
creased agricultural  production  can  be  founded,  patriotism 
and  price.    During  the  last  year,  despite  deflection  of  labor, 
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scarcity  of  fertilizer,  and  reduction  in  machinery,  the  farmers 
increased  the  acreage  of  the  eight  principal  crops  Over  four- 
teen million  acres,  six  per  cent,  above  the  highest  previous 
record.  The  only  price  stimulus,  apart  from  the  general  ex- 
perience that  prices  rise  in  war  time,  was  the  fixed  price  for 
wheat  that  was  reflected  in  the  large  acreage  of  winter  wheat. 
Although  one  hears  a  great  deal  about  stimulating  production 
by  high  prices,  in  the  final  analysis  a  fixed  high  price  to  the 
producer  is  in  practice  not  much  more  than  an  insurance 
against  loss;  it  rarely  more  than  covers  the  increased  cost  of 
operations,  and  is  usually  lower  than  the  natural  price  would 
have  been.  In  any  event,  bonus  per  acre  would  be  more 
rational  than  price  per  bushel.  There  are  four  methods  of 
procedure  applicable  to  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
in  war  time.  The  first  is  to  allow  prices  to  fix  themselves, 
through  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
aided  by  speculation  and  the  frenzied  buying  of  frightened 
classes  or  nations.  Not  a  warring  or  neutral  nation  in  Europe 
has  dared  to  follow  this  course,  despite  the  fact  that  in  theory 
it  promises  the  highest  production, — since  the  ifarmer  can  pay 
any  price  for  labor,  fertilizer,  and  machinery, — because  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs  to  consumers  would  exceed  the  buying 
power  of  probably  half  of  the  people.  The  second  method  is 
to  stabilize  the  prices  through  control  of  the  processes  of  dis- 
tribution by  prevention  of  hoarding,  speculation,  extortion, 
and  exploitation.  This  is  the  procedure  in  operation  in  this 
country,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  price  for  wheat.  The  third 
method  is  to  fix  prices  for  agricultural  products  at  what 
might  be  termed  an  insurance  level,  offering  the  farmer  a 
normal  range  of  profit.  This  was  the  method  adopted  by  the 
European  nations  in  the  second  year  of  the  war.  The  fourth 
method  is  to  subsidize  food  production,  either  directly  to  the 
producer,  or  indirectly  by  state  aid  to  the  consumer.  This 
last  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
and  the  Central  Powers,  and  represents  a  desperate  compro- 
mise between  farm  and  city. 
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War  is  a  destructive  process,  the  word  is  synonymous  with 
loss,  and  in  a  state  at  war  no  one  should  expect  to  "  break 
even."  An  occasional  man  or  industry  will  accumulate  a 
fortune  during  the  progress  of  a  war.  But  in  a  war  of  the 
intensity  and  dimensions  of  the  present  struggle,  we  must 
expect  very  material  losses;  and  the  best  a  man,  a  class,  or 
an  industry  can  hope  for  is  to  minimize  the  losses.  The  patri- 
otic farmer  must  realize  that  he  labors  at  a  disadvantage  from 
every  point  of  view.  He  knows  that  he  must  work  longer 
and  harder.  He  must  recognize  that  his  working  under  dis- 
advantages, working  longer  and  harder,  is  his  military  activ- 
ity, his  part  in  the  conflict,  directly  comparable  with  service 
at  the  front.  The  furrow  of  the  field  is  the  trench  of  agri- 
cultural welfare.  The  farmer  has  the  right  to  receive  the 
highest  price  compatible  with  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
industrial  classes;  he  has  the  right  to  be  protected  against 
speculation,  extortion,  and  exploitation.  But,  in  the  final 
analysis,  he  must  farm  primarily  for  reasons  of  patriotism 
and  secondarily  for  reasons  of  profit.  The  peasant  woman  of 
France  expects  a  high  price  for  her  wheat;  but  the  intensity 
of  her  travail  is  the  expression  of  her  love  for  France.  Agri- 
culture in  France  is  as  intense  and  desperate  as  the  fighting 
at  the  front.  This  super-exertion  is  the  final  force  necessary 
to  increase  production  of  the  soil  in  the  state  at  war.  When 
the  agricultural  forces  of  our  country,  reduced  to  84  per  cent, 
in  number  and  to  75  per  cent,  in  effectives,  realize  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  the  patriotic  mission  the  French  women  find 
therein,  the  output  will  not  be  75  units  or  84  units  but  a 
hundred  units. 

What  can  be  accomplished  in  increase  in  acreage  under  the 
stimulus  of  price  fixation  and  leadership  alone,  is  illustrated 
in  the  figures  for  the  past  year.  That  the  planting  of  winter 
wheat  was  not  still  larger  was  mostly  the  result  of  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions.  Increased  acreage  in  the  different  crops 
cannot  be  attained  by  haphazard  methods,  but  must  be  secured 
in  accordance  with  correct  agricultural  practice,  based  upon 
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competent  surveys  by  men  understanding  local  condition-. 
Even  under  such  circumstances,  choice  may  be  limited  by  an 
arbitrary  factor.  Thus  the  scarcity  of  seed  corn  for  the  com- 
ing sowing  will  tend  to  increase  the  acreage  in  small  grain, 
even  in  opposition  to  correct  agricultural  practice.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  weather  is  the  factor  of  greatest  influence; 
a  large  acreage  in  a  favorable  year  converts  a  large  crop  into 
a  bumper,  while  in  a  poor  year  a  large  acreage  represents  the 
margin  of  insurance.  A  material  increase  in  acreage  repre- 
sents no  inconsiderable  capitalization.  If  we  assume  that  the 
cost  of  plowing  each  additional  acre  in  Great  Britain  ($6.90) 
may  be  accepted  as  the  cost  of  each  new  acre  in  this  country, 
the  increase  in  acreage  in  1917  must  have  cost  in  round  fig- 
ures a  hundred  million  dollars. 

In  war  times  a  new  factor  enters  into  our  calculations, — 
the  element  of  utilization  as  food.  With  rice,  wheat,  rye,  and 
barley,  crop  yield  corresponds  to  food  supply,  since  milling 
facilities  are  equal  to  any  crop.  But  with  corn  and  oats,  the 
limiting  factor  as  food  is  not  the  crop  yield  at  all,  but  the 
manufacturing  facilities,  that  can  convert  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  crop  into  foodstuffs ;  and,  indeed,  the  human  consump- 
tion of  corn  and  oats  represents  but  a  trivial  percentage  of 
the  crops.  Our  people  have  never  consumed  over  150,000,000 
bushels  of  maize  per  year,  and  half  of  it  was  consumed  upon 
the  farms  where  it  was  grown.  Yet  maize  saved  our  colonial 
ancestors  from  starvation  and  was  the  mainstay  of  the  south- 
ern people  during  the  Civil  War.  Of  wheat,  we  have  little. 
Our  facilities  for  manufacture  of  foodstuffs  from  corn  and  oats 
are  limited,  and  this  hampers  exportation  of  oat  meal  and 
corn  products  to  our  Allies.  The  Food  Administration  finds 
it  imperatively  necessary  for  our  people  to  consume  less  bread 
grains  and  to  use  instead  products  of  rice,  corn,  and  oats,  and 
other  cereals.  But  great  difficulties  have  been  encountered 
in  keeping  the  markets  supplied  with  the  substitutes,  partly 
because  of  limitation  in  manufacturing  facilities,  partly  on 
account  of  reduction  in  shipping  facilities.     The  substitution 
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cereals  are  today  more  expensive  than  wheat  flour.  In  view 
of  the  crop  yields  of  oats  and  corn,  this  ought  not  to  be  so. 
But  the  caloric  value  of  the  soft  corn  is  low,  there  have  been 
losses  in  the  fields  and  the  crop  is  not  so  large  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  expanding  herds  of  cattle  and 
swine.  In  a  certain  sense,  man  is  now  competing  with  the 
domesticated  animals  for  the  corn  and  oats;  the  farmer  will 
sell  these  for  foodstuffs  only  if  the  direct  price  is  higher  than 
can  be  secured  when  they  are  sold  in  the  form  of  meat.  The 
milling  of  corn  is  today  inefficiently  done  as  a  whole  and  is 
capable  of  large  and  rapid  expansion  and  this  is  being  accom- 
plished; this  is  not  possible,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of 
oat  products.  For  these  same  reasons  the  manufacture  of 
mixed  flour,  applied  to  our  total  flour  production,  would  be 
difficult,  though  not  impossible,  but  clearly  advantageous. 
Xew  limiting  factors  have  also  entered  into  the  manufacture 
of  foodstuffs,  namely  scarcity  of  tin,  paper,  bags,  twine,  glass, 
lumber,  and  other  adjuncts  of  manufacture. 

A  very  important  part  in  the  increase  of  production  of 
food  lies  in  the  war  garden.  Properly  conducted,  the  garden 
yields  material  increments  in  food  units.  One  of  the  most 
gainful  features  of  the  garden  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  hands 
of  women  and  children  do  the  work.  Also  it  requires  little 
machinery,  no  chemical  fertilizer,  and  almost  no  capital.  In- 
discriminate gardening  represents  waste  of  labor.  Three  di- 
rections of  endeavor  are  to  be  followed,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  function  of  the  garden  is  to  supply  vegetables  for  the  use 
of  one  family,  or  at  most  for  local  consumption  and  not  for 
sale.  Perishable  summer  vegetables  should  be  raised,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  needs  of  the  family.  Perishable  vegetables 
should  be  dried  or  canned  for  winter  use  in  the  family.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  staple  winter  vegetables,  potatoes, 
onions,  cabbage,  and  beans,  should  be  raised  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  needs  through  the  winter.  When  we  reflect 
that  such  vegetables  often  cover  some  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  food  needs  of  the  average  American  home,  the 
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great  importance  of  the  war  garden  is  clear.  The  saving  in 
railway  tonnage  represents  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  total 
gain  in  the  operation.  The  present  high  price  and  scarcity 
of  potatoes  are  solely  the  result  of  defective  transportation; 
had  it  not  been  for  the  potatoes  from  our  gardens  of  last  year, 
conditions  would  be  much  worse  now. 

Just  as  there  are  essentials  and  non-essentials  in  industrial 
commodities  is  war  time,  so  there  are  less  and  more  essential 
foodstuffs.  Transportation  is  here  the  chief  criterion;  the 
farther  a  foodstuff  has  to  be  hauled,  the  less  essential  it  is 
if  a  nutritional  substitute  can  be  secured.  When  we  recall 
that  of  our  total  diet  only  one-fourth  lies  within  the  domain 
of  the  indispensable,  while  three-fourths  are  susceptible  of  sub- 
stitution with  comparable  nutritional  returns,  we  realize  how 
important  it  is  for  the  people  of  each  locality  to  consume  the 
products  of  their  own  zone  rather  than  those  of  some  distant 
section.  To  the  people  of  Iowa,  the  potatoes  of  Iowa  are  an 
essential,  those  of  Georgia  and  Maine  a  non-essential.  We 
must  also  realize  that,  when  freedom  of  selection  from  the 
markets  of  the  world  is  restricted,  the  preparation  of  the  food 
may  be  made  somewhat  more  laborious  and  the  attractiveness 
of  the  diet  reduced.  These  are  lesser  war  burdens,  and  must 
not  be  allowed  to  react  upon  the  revictualment  of  the  people. 

Before  the  war  we  had  practically  ceased  to  be  a  food- 
exporting  nation.  Now  we  must  feed  ourselves  and  we  must 
also  contribute  to  the  feeding  of  our  Allies.  What  we  must 
contribute  to  the  Allied  Cause  may  be  statistically  estimated. 
Prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war  the  foodstuffs  supplied  by 
us  to  the  nations  who  are  now  our  allies,  covered  the  needs  of 
15,000,000  people.  At  a  conservative  estimate,  we  are  feeding 
twenty- five  million  people  outside  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  our  population  has  suddenly 
risen  from  105,000,000  to  130,000,000,  with  a  stationary  agri- 
culture. Can  we  increase  this  much  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion this  year?  Under  exceptional  circumstances,  with  an- 
other year  like  1915,  it  might  be  possible;  but,  judged  by  the 
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experience  of  other  nations  at  war,  it  will  not  be  likely.  In- 
crease in  production  will  probably  not  meet  the  situation; 
decrease  in  consumption  must  be  invoked.  Just  as  increased 
production  requires  labor  and  capital,  so  repression  of  con- 
sumption saves  labor  and  capital. 

Confronted  with  a  large  increase  in  our  consuming  popula- 
tion, through  having  assumed  the  feeding  of  a  portion  of  the 
allied  peoples,  reduction  of  consumption  becomes  a  direct 
necessity.  Under  consumption  we  include  ingestion,  waste, 
and  hoarding.  Hoarding  is  increased  in  war  time  and  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  food  administration. 
The  experience  of  the  warring  nations  in  Europe  indicates 
that  a  people  can  easily  hoard  a  six-weeks^  food  supply. 
Hoarding  would  not  necessarily  constitute  a  disadvantage, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  certain  classes  cannot  hoard  and 
that  equitable  distribution  is  always  hindered  by  hoarding. 
Conversely,  faulty  distribution  leads  to  hoarding.  Perhaps 
the  worst  feature  of  hoarding  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  practice 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  food  administration  to  evaluate  the 
figures  of  trade ;  we  cannot  tell  if  people  are  following  conser- 
vation measures  or  not.  Hoarding  leads  to  class  feeling  and 
social  unrest ;  and,  as  previously  remarked,  in  periods  of  crisis 
the  subsistence  and  nutrition  of  a  people  are  those  of  its 
poorest-fed  class. 

Waste  is  the  worst  enemy  of  conservation,  and  in  the  nation 
as  in  the  individual  it  is  the  especial  attribute  of  youth. 
Waste  occurs  along  the  entire  line  of  processes  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  table  of  the  consumer.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to 
give  a  clear  estimate  for  the  American  people, — though  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  American  people  wasted  a  billion  dol- 
lars worth  of  food  in  1916, — but  we  may  use  the  Germans  as 
an  illustration.  According  to  the  best  judgment  of  German 
statisticians,  the  food  provided  to  that  people  corresponded  to 
about  3200  calories  per  person  per  day.  The  consumption 
was  not  over  2700  to  2800  calories,  the  physiological  need  to 
maintain  normal  weight  not  over  2400.     In  other  words,  the 
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supposedly  thrifty  German  people  wasted  normally  food  worth 
four  or  five  hundred  calories  per  day,  or  fourteen  per  cent. 
The  need  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  consumption. 
In  other  words,  before  the  war  the  Germans  dissipated  in 
waste  and  luxury  one-fourth  of  their  food  supply.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  thing  about  waste  is  its  apparent  immuta- 
bility under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  a  people  accustomed 
to  consume  3200  calories'  worth  of  food  daily,  of  which  only 
2700  are  ingested,  is  suddenly  reduced  to  a  supply  of  3100, 
the  reduction  of  the  hundred  calories  will  fall  upon  the  inges- 
tion, and  the  waste  will  be  maintained.  In  other  words,  our 
habits  of  waste  are  more  fixed  than  our  habits  of  eating. 
Only  a  campaign  of  education  will  enable  a  people  to  place 
the  reduction  upon  the  fraction  of  waste  and  keep  the  in- 
gestion normal.  Waste  is  increased  by  faulty  distribution, 
especially  by  failure  in  transportation.  Waste  does  not  by 
any  means  always  diminish  as  prices  rise.  Waste  may  be 
effectively  opposed  by  educational  methods,  and  there  is  good 
evidence  that  our  waste  in  foodstuffs  is  much  lower  today  than 
it  was  nine  months  ago. 

Eepression  of  ingestion  is  the  final  step  in  the  conservation 
of  food.  Through  reduction  of  ingestion  we  stretch  the  avail- 
able supply  in  time,  and  thus  repression  means  conservation. 
Eepression  may  be  divided  into  three  stages.  In  the  first, 
the  reduction  does  not  result  in  material  loss  of  body  weight. 
In  the  second,  there  is  material  reduction  in  body  weight,  but 
with  retention  of  health  and  working  strength.  In  the  third 
stage,  health  and  working  strength  are  no  longer  maintained, 
and  the  subjects  have  entered  the  zone  of  subnutrition.  The 
German  industrial  classes  have  been  in  the  second  stage  for 
nearly  two  years ;  they  are  trained  down  fine,  but  have  statis- 
tically normal  health  and  maintain  the  various  operations  of 
industry.  Possibly  Germany  may  have  now  entered  into  the 
shadow  of  stage  three,  but  we  have  not  yet  trustworthy  evi- 
dence that  this  is  the  case,  except  for  those  over  middle-age. 

Repression  is  either  qualitative  or  quantitative.     By  quali- 
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tative  repression,  we  mean  the  maintenance  of  the  total  intake 
in  terms  of  protein,  fat,  and  calories  within  normal  ranges, 
but  with  the  predominance  of  certain  foodstuffs  and  the  dimi- 
nution of  others, — in  a  word,  substitution.  By  quantitative 
repression  we  mean  reduction  in  intake  in  terms  of  protein, 
fat,  or  calories.  Our  people  are  now  under  the  necessity  of 
qualitative  repression,  i.  e.,  substitution.  We  must  consume 
less  wheat,  and  subsist  instead,  in  part,  up.on  other  equally 
nutritious  cereals.  We  must  eat  less  meat,  fat,  and  sugar,  but 
more  fruits  and  vegetables.  Practically  all  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  hemisphere  are  under  qualitative  repres- 
sion, the  diet  being  deficient  in  one  or  more  directions.  All 
of  Europe,  including  the  neutral  nations,  are  laboring  under 
both  qualitative  and  quantitative  repression;  the  normal 
choice  of  foods  is  restricted  and  the  quantities  are  reduced. 
The  reduction  with  the  industrial  classes  of  Germany  has 
reached  the  level  of  two  thousand  calories  intake  per  day,  with 
not  over  fifty  grams  of  protein  and  twenty-five  grams  of  fat. 
The  toleration  .of  such  a  degree  of  reduction  in  intake  of 
food  has  been  a  revelation  to  even  the  scientific  world,  famil- 
iar with  the  mechanistic  point  of  view.  Placed  in  popular 
language,  we  explain  the  phenomenon  with  the  statement  that, 
when  a  body  is  reduced  in  weight,  it  remains  just  as  efficient 
an  organism  for  work,  but  requires  less  for  upkeep.  A  man 
reduced  from  70  to  60  kilo  body  weight,  will  work  just  as  well 
as  before,  but  will  need  some  five  hundred  calories  less  per 
day.  When  a  body  loses  weight,  the  saving  in  upkeep,  or  in 
other  terms  the  gain  in  foodstuffs,  lies  in  three  fractions.  The 
fat  of  the  body  consumed  represents  so  much  fuel;  the  heat 
production  of  the  resting  body  is  lowered;  and  the  work  of 
carrying  around  the  superfluous  weight  is  saved.  If  fifty 
million  adults  in  this  country  were  to  be  reduced  ten  pounds 
each  in  body  weight,  the  consequent  saving  in  foodstuffs 
would  equal  seven  per  cent,  of  our  food  supply.  Viewed  as 
j  a  unit,  every  prosperous  people  is  obese.  Trained  athletes 
expect  to  lose  weight,  and  nations  at  war  must  expect,  and 
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indeed  desire,  the  same  result.  This  means,  of  course,  low- 
ering the  standard  of  living.  But  our  pre-war  standard  was 
upon  the  plane  of  luxury  which,  whatever  its  value  in  peace 
time,  is  a  positive  drag  in  our  present  struggle. 

Now,  without  going  to  the  limit  of  bearable  repression  in 
intake  of  food,  it  is  clear  that  a  people  may  safely  reduce  the 
consumption  of  food  twenty-five  per  cent.,  this  including  re- 
duction of  waste  and  repression  in  intake.  The  gain  that  is 
thus  obtained  is  probably  more  than  can  be  secured  by  in- 
creased agricultural  production  in  war  time.  We  must,  of 
course,  exert  strongest  efforts  for  increased  production,  but  we 
must  expect  to  supplement  these  by  the  savings  achieved 
through  reduced  consumption.  Not  a  nation  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  neutral  nations,  has  had  a  normal  crop  since  the 
first  year  of  the  war.  During  the  coming  six  months  Europe 
will  live  on  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  normal  food  supply. 
What  the  future  holds  for  production,  theirs  and  ours,  we  do 
not  know.  We  must  not  expect  for  ourselves  and  our  Allies 
next  year  more  than  a  minimal  normal  food  supply ;  we  must 
share  with  them  fairly,  for  their  burdens  are  heavier  than 
ours.  We  may  secure  harvests  in  excess  of  mathematical  ex- 
pectations. We  shall  be  fortunate  if  still  greater  repressions 
are  not  made  necessary.  War  is  a  state  of  material  destruc- 
tion.    Every  alternative  is  a  choice  between  material  evils. 

Our  final  observation  remains  to  be  made.  Eepression  in 
the  consumption  of  food  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
without  repression  in  the  use  of  other  commodities.  We  can- 
not save  food  unless  we  save  other  necessaries;  emphatically 
we  cannot  save  in  food  unless  we  save  in  luxuries.  This  rule 
of  action  is  true  for  reasons  of  industry  and  trade,  as  well  as 
for  reasons  of  psychology.  There  is  no  saving  of  food  without 
the  possession  of  a  sacrificial  consciousness,  which  once  in- 
stalled, governs  the  entire  life  of  the  individual.  The  sense 
of  saving  is  directly  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  spirit 
of  winning  the  war.  The  actions  of  each  individual  must, 
in  the  final  analysis  before  the  bar  of  conscience,  be  judged  as 
the  expression  of  the  will  to  do. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    YEAR'S    WORK 

By  President  Goodnow 


Last  year  at  this  time,  when,  in  accordance  with  our  custom, 
we  came  together  to  commemorate  the  foundation  of  the 
University,  the  nation  was  to  be  accounted  neutral  in  the 
great  conflict  which  had  been  waged  for  nearly  three  years. 
Some  of  us  chafed  under  the  restrictions  which  the  policy  of 
our  government  imposed  upon  us.  We  felt  that  our  neutrality 
would  soon  have  to  be  cast  aside.  I  imagine  there  were  not 
a  few  of  us  who  were  hoping  that  the  time  was  not  far 
distant  when  we  could  with  propriety  give  vent  to  the  dis- 
tinctly unneutral  feelings  which  were  demanding  expression 
with  increasing  insistence. 

Our  desire  that  our  own  country  might  be  found  fighting 
alongside  of  those  countries  which,  in  our  opinion,  were 
battling  for  the  right,  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  belligerent 
disposition  on  our  part,  nor  to  any  illusion  with  regard  to 
the  horror  of  war.  We  were  members  of  a  peace-loving  people, 
asking  nothing  but  the  power  to  realize  in  our  somewhat 
isolated  situation  the  ideals  for  which  our  country  stood.  We 
had  heard  of  the  methods  employed  by  a  nation  which  we 
had  formerly  loved.  We  knew  that  a  war  with  the  German 
Empire  would  be  a  war  in  which  we  had  nothing  to  gain.  We 
were  certain  that,  if  we  went  to  war,  our  enemies  might  be 
expected  to  adopt  almost  any  means  which  they  thought  would 
further  the  ends  they  sought. 

But  many  of  us  a  year  ago  today  were  firmly  convinced 
that  our  honor  and  self-respect  as  a  nation  would  ultimately 
oblige  us  to  do  our  part  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles 
in  which  we  believed,  and  our  only  fear  was  that  we  might 
delay  so  long  that  our  power  could  not  be  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage.    It  was,  therefore,  notwithstanding  our  hatred  of 
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war,  with  a  distinct  sense  of  relief  that  many  of  us  heard 
first  of  the  breach  of  diplomatic  relations  and  later  that  a 
state  of  war  had  been  declared. 

We  have  now  been  technically  in  a  state  of  war  almost  a 
year.  We  have  not,  however,  been  really  at  war  at  all,  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  at  war.  Up  to  the  present  almost  no  one  in  this 
country  has  experienced  the  pain  or  suffered  the  sorrow  which 
real  war  brings  in  its  train.    All  that  will  come. 

Let  us  hope  that,  when  our  trials  do  come,  we  shall  bear 
them  with  fortitude  and  courage.  May  we  remember  that 
we  are  the  sons  of  men  who,  for  the  sake  of  principle,  were 
willing  years  ago  to  brave  the  dangers  of  the  tempest,  the  wil- 
derness, and  the  savage  !  May  we  not  forget  that  our  ancestors 
came  to  the  New  World  to  found  a  state  where  freedom  might 
reign,  where  peace  might  be  possible,  and  where  the  common 
man  might  find  his  opportunity !  Now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
show  that  we  are  worthy  to  retain  the  heritage  to  which  we 
have  fallen  heir. 

Whatever  the  clouded  future  which  we  all  must  face  may 
have  in  store,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  University  already 
has  suffered  more  than  has  the  ordinary  individual.  The 
character  of  the  war  has  been  such  that  greater  drafts  would 
seem  to  have  been  made  upon  institutions  of  learning  than 
in  the  conflicts  of  former  days.  All  wars  leave  their  peculiar 
mark  upon  universities.  For  it  is  there,  perhaps,  more  than 
elsewhere,  that  the  youth  of  courage  and  of  high  purpose 
are  gathered  together.  There  the  appeal  to  arms  in  a  cause 
that  is  noble  seldom  falls  upon  ears  that  are  closed.  This 
present  war  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  College  men 
throughout  the  land  rallied  promptly  to  their  country's  flag. 
Hopkins  men,  I  am  proud  to  say,  responded  at  once.  Those 
of  us  who  were  charged  with  responsibility  in  the  matter 
last  spring  were  for  a  time  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  what 
was  our  duty.  We  had,  as  you  all  know,  some  time  before 
the  outbreak   of  the   war,   established   at  the  University  a 
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Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Unit  under  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Act.  The  presence  of  the  Corps  on  this 
occasion  has  added  greatly  to  our  pleasure.  The  purpose  of 
such  a  Corps  is,  as  its  name  implies,  to  train  officers.  We 
felt,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  we  were  able,  we  should  preserve 
that  organization.  We  believed  that  officers  would  in  the 
future  be  more  valuable  to  the  government  than  privates.  We 
endeavored,  while  not  discouraging  enlistment,  to  call  the  stu- 
dents' attention  to  the  probability  that  they  might  be  doing 
greater  service  by  staying  with  us  until  their  course  was  com- 
pleted, than  by  joining  the  colors  at  once.  Particularly  did 
we  try  to  hold  the  medical  and  engineering  students  who,  we 
knew,  would  become,  as  time  went  on,  much  more  valuable  to 
their  country  than  they  could  expect  to  be,  if,  in  the  first  flush 
of  martial  enthusiasm,  they  should  leave  for  the  front  with 
their  education  incomplete.  This  view  is  now  the  official  view 
of  the  War  Department,  which  is  convinced  of  the  importance 
in  modern  warfare  of  the  scientific  and  medical  man. 

But,  strive  as  we  could,  we  were  not  able  successfully  to 
combat  the  enthusiasm  of  the  youth  entrusted  to  our  care. 
When  we  came  to  open  the  college  year  this  last  autumn,  we 
found  our  upper  classes  in  almost  all  the  departments  except 
medicine  greatly  reduced  in  numbers.  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  medical  students,  for  whom  special  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  War  Department,  over  a  third  of  the  fourth-year 
class  are  finishing  their  education  at  the  front.  In  the  gradu- 
ate department  the  attendance  among  the  men  students  has 
decreased  forty-four  per  cent.  Of  the  undergraduates  of  last 
year  twenty-five  per  cent,  entered  the  military  and  naval  or 
allied  services. 

Relatively,  however,  the  loss  we  have  suffered  in  our 
faculty  has  been  greater  than  in  the  student  body.  The  de- 
mand for  physicians  has  been  so  great  and  has  been  met  in 
such  a  splendid  way  by  the  members  of  our  medical  faculty, 
as  well  as  by  the  profession  at  large,  that  the  problem  of 
instruction  has  been  a  difficult  one  for  those  who  have  re- 
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mained  at  their  posts  at  the  Medical  School.  Of  the  staff  of 
the  Hospital  and  Medical  School  more  than  sixty  have  gone 
into  the  service  of  the  government.  In  addition,  some  of  our 
most  valued  members,  while  still  attached  to  the  University, 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in  government  service  in 
Washington.  The  University  and  Hospital,  as  you  know, 
have  organized  a  Hospital  Unit  which  is  now  somewhere  in 
France.  A  Hopkins  Ambulance  Unit  is  also  still,  greatly  to 
its  disappointment,  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  demands  made  upon  us  by  the  war  have  been 
greater  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  Faculty  than  in  that  of  the 
other  faculties,  there  are  few  departments  of  the  University 
which  have  not  contributed  one  or  more  members  to  govern- 
ment service,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Almost  every  week  or 
two  some  member  of  the  staff  asks  for  leave  of  absence,  in 
order  that  he  may  place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government.  One  department,  that  of  psychology,  has  been 
entirely  closed,  and  both  of  its  members  are  in  military  service. 

The  work  which  the  University  is  doing  for  the  government 
further  does  not  consist  solely  in  giving  its  students  and  the 
members  of  its  faculty  to  public  service.  Some  of  our  labora- 
tories were  open  throughout  the  entire  summer  in  order  that 
work  for  the  government  might  be  carried  on  in  them.  Some 
are  now  giving  most  of  their  energies  to  government  work. 
Special  schools  and  courses  have  been  and  are  now  being 
carried  on  to  train  men  for  work  which  the  war  has  made 
necessary.  During  the  past  few  months  we  have  had,  or  we 
now  have,  at  the  University,  Navigation  and  Marine  Engin- 
eering Schools  established  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  courses 
preparing  for  X-ray  work  and  in  the  Eadio  and  Aviation 
branches  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

The  University  is  not,  however,  doing  all  we  wish  it  might 
do.  We  have,  at  present,  no  dormitories,  and  on  that  account 
are  not  in  a  position  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  has  as  one 
of  its  incidents  the  grouping  of  large  numbers  of  men  under 
direct  military  control.     But  I  think  I  may  say  that  we  have 
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done  everything  which  has  been  asked  of  us,  and  we  have 
offered  to  do  a  number  of  things  which  we  have  not  been  per- 
mitted to  do,  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  other 
institutions  were  better  fitted  for  the  work  than  we. 

We  believe,  however,  that  as  the  war  continues  we  shall 
have  greater  opportunities  to  help,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  when  those  opportunities  present  themselves  we 
shall  grasp  them  with  eagerness.  We  shall  do  so,  even  if  we 
are  obliged  temporarily  to  depart  from  customs  which  have 
become  hallowed  by  long  observance  and  to  adopt  novel  meth- 
ods as  to  the  soundness  of  which  we  are  not  convinced. 

One  of  the  anxieties  which  sit  heavily  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  responsible  for  an  educational  institution  in  these 
days  of  storm  and  stress  has  to  do  with  its  financial  support. 
Thanks  to  the  generous  aid  of  our  friends  here  in  Baltimore 
we  were  able  to  close  the  past  year  without  a  deficit.  To  be 
strictly  accurate,  we  got  through  the  year  with  a  surplus  of 
about  $300.  That,  however,  I  think  you  all  will  admit  is  a 
somewhat  narrow  margin  of  safety  for  an  institution  which 
last  year  spent  over  $700,000.  Whether  we  can,  even  with 
the  help  which  we  now  are  promised,  close  the  current  year 
without  a  deficit  is  doubtful.  Loss  in  students  means  loss 
in  revenue, ^in  the  case  of  institutions  like  ourselves  receiving 
tuition  fees. 

We  have,  however,  not  as  yet  been  obliged  to  curtail  in  any 
large  measure  our  activities.  We  are  still  endeavoring,  I 
hope  successfully,  to  render  as  great  service  to  science  gene- 
rally and  to  the  city  and  state  in  particular  as  our  means  allow. 
Indeed,  next  October  we  expect  to  enlarge  our  work  still 
further.  We  shall  then  open  the  new  School  of  Hygiene  and 
Public  Health.  This  school  will  find  its  temporary  home  in 
the  old  physical  laboratory  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
But  we  hope  that  within  a  year  from  that  date  it  will  be 
housed  in  the  new  building  to  be  erected  on  East  Monument 
street  opposite  the  site  of  the  Medical  School. 
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In  order  to  prepare  students  for  the  work  in  the  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health  we  have  organized  a  new  course 
in  the  College.  After  completing  two  years  of  work  there, 
the  student  will  enter  the  School  of  Hygiene  and  in  two  more 
years  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Hygiene. 

We  shall  offer  also  in  the  Department  of  Engineering  a  new 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chem- 
istry. We  have  felt  that  the  increasing  demand  for  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry  to  meet  the  new  needs  arising  from  the  war 
made  it  necessary  that  greater  opportunities  should  be  offered 
for  work  in  this  direction. 

I  have  only  one  or  two  gifts  to  announce  which  have  not 
already  been  called  to  your  attention.  We  have  received 
$10,000  from  an  anonymous  donor  which  is  to  be  used  for 
scholarships  or  for  any  other  purpose  which  may  seem  best 
to  the  Trustees.  Further,  the  next  of  kin  of  Mrs.  Susan  M. 
Hartman  gave  us  $5,000  with  which  to  establish,  in  memory 
of  the  late  Professor  A.  Z.  Hartman,  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College,  a  scholarship  for  deserving  young  men.  Mr.  Kenneth 
Dows,  of  New  York,  has  increased  his  annual  gift  for  Tubercu- 
losis Eesearch.  Quite  recently,  however,  you  will  remember 
Mr.  Wm.  H.  Collins  Vickers  left  us  in  his  will  a  sum  approxi- 
mating $100,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Professorship  in 
Archaeology.  It  is  extremely  gratifying,  at  a  time  when  so 
much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  destructive  applications  of  natu- 
ral science,  that  some  one  should  still  believe  so  fully  in  the 
benefit  of  the  attempt  to  construct  for  our  study  a  picture  of 
life  in  the  remote  past.  I  should  like  to  regard  this  bequest 
as  an  omen  that,  whatever  changes  the  war  may  make,  it  will 
not  have  the  effect  of  directing  our  attention  solely  to  prob- 
lems of  future  efficiency,  but  that,  after  peace  has  come,  we 
shall  still  have  the  opportunity,  the  energy,  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  devote  some  time  to  the  study  of  the  past.  For  with- 
out that  as  a  background  our  present  is  incomprehensible  and 
,our  future  impossible  of  solution  or  even  control. 

What  we  have  suffered  by  reason  of  the  war  is  by  no  means 
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the  story  of  the  loss  the  University  has  had  to  sustain  since 
last  we  met  together.  It  is  seldom  that  within  the  short  space 
of  six  months  the  toll  which  death  takes  from  any  institution 
is  so  heavy  as  that  which  we  have  been  called  to  pay  within 
the  last  half-year.  For  we  have  lost,  as  you  know,  three  of 
our  professors,  all  of  them  heads  of  important  departments, 
and  all  of  them  men  of  great  personal  distinction.  The 
deaths  of  William  Bullock  Clark,  Franklin  Paine  Mall,  and 
Theodore  Caldwell  Janeway  caused  an  inestimable  loss  to  the 
sciences  which  they  represented;  made  a  gap  in  our  ranks 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill ;  and  left  us,  their  colleagues, 
with  a  sense  of  personal  bereavement  which  we  shall  never 
overcome.  Only  within  the  last  few  days  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  another  one  of  our  valued  members. 
Professor  Edward  Henry  Spieker,  whose  cleath  came  only  day 
before  yesterday,  had  been  connected  with  the  University  as 
student  and  teacher  since  its  foundation.  We  owe  him  for 
many  years  of  faithful  service.  We  shall  miss  his  companion- 
ship in  the  years  to  come.  The  University  has  been  greater 
and  finer  because  of  the  connection  of  these  men  with  it. 
While  they  have  passed  on,  their  lives  and  their  influence 
remain  as  an  inspiration  for  those  who  were  associated  with 
them. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  year  just  closed.  Most  of 
it  has  been  lived  under  the  abnormal  conditions  incident  to 
war.  The  year  about  to  open  we  all  envisage  with  apprehen- 
sion. But  to  no  one  can  the  coming  year  present  greater 
perplexities  than  to  those  responsible  for  an  institution  like  a 
university.  Called  upon,  as  they  are,  to  carry  on  their  work 
with  diminished  resources  at  a  time  when  that  work  is  per- 
haps of  greater  importance  than  ever  before,  they  face  the 
future  with  a  sense  of  seriousness  which  may  easily  lead  them 
to  the  adoption  of  counsels  of  despair.  Against  such  feelings 
we  must  steel  ourselves.  The  future  is  not  bright.  But  that 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  hope  for  the  best.  Our  imme- 
diate duty  is  to  keep  our  organization  together.  We  must 
believe  that  some  solution  of  our  problem  will  be  found. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  general  Alumni  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Club,  Homewood,  in  the  evening  of  Com- 
memoration Day.  The  following  officers  were  reported  as 
elected :  Robert  B.  Roulston,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary;  Horace  E. 
Flack,  Ph.  D.,  Treasurer. 

The  additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
as  follows:  George  E.  Barnett,  Ph.  D.;  Carlyle  Barton,  A.  B.; 
M.  Ernest  Jenkins,  A.  B. ;  Edward  L.  Palmer,  A.  B. ;  Richard 
H.  Pleasants,  A.  B. 

Members  of  the  Alumni  Council,  to  succeed  those  retiring 
in  May,  1918,  were  elected  as  follows:  G.  Stewart  Brown, 
David  T.  Day,  Fabian  Franklin,  Guy  L.  Hunner. 

The  Alumni  Council  now  consists  of  the  following  persons, 
the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association  (at  present  George  L. 
RadclifTe)  being  a  member,  ex  officio: 

Term  expiring  May  1919 
Thomas  R.  Brown  C.  Alphonso  Smith 

J.  Hall  Pleasants  Morris  A.  Soper 

Term  expiring  May  1920 
Douglas  H.  Gordon  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  Jr. 

Charles  H.  Haskins  J.  Whitridge  Williams 

Term  expiring  May  1921 
Rufus  Cole  John  H.  Latane 

Eli  Frank  Harry  T.  Marshall 

Term  expiring  May  1922 
G.  Stewart  Brown  Fabian  Franklin 

David  T.  Day  Guy  L.  Hunner 
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COMMEMORATION    OF    WILLIAM    BULLOCK    CLARK 


On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  4,  1917,  the  colleagues 
and  friends  of  William  Bullock  Clark,  Professor  of  Geology 
in  this  University,  who  died  July  27,  1917,  assembled  in  the 
Civil  Engineering  building  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory. 

President  Goodnow  presided  and  spoke  briefly  of  his  rela- 
tions with  Dr.  Clark.  Professor  Harry  F.  Reid  gave  a  bio- 
graphical sketch ;  Mr.  E.  Brent  Keyser,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  spoke  of  Dr. '  Clark  in  his  relations  to  the  Uni- 
versity; Professor  Joseph  S.  Ames  gave  his  impressions  as  an 
associate  in  the  faculty;  Dr.  Charles  D.  Waleott,  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  told  of  Dr.  Clark's  activities  as 
a  geologist;  and  Judge  T.  J.  C.  Williams,  of  Baltimore,  spoke 
of  his  relations  to  the  state  and  the  city. 

The  addresses  are  printed  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni 
Magazine,  January,  1918. 
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COMMEMORATION    OF    FRANKLIN    PAINE    MALL 


A  meeting  commemorative  of  the  late  Franklin  Paine  Mall, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  this  University,  was  held  Sunday, 
February  3,  1918,  at  4  o'clock,  in  the  Civil  Engineering 
building. 

President  Goodnow  presided.  Dr.  Florence  P.  Sabin  spoke 
of  Dr.  Mall's  work  as  an  anatomist  and  his  influence  upon  the 
development  of  anatomy  in  this  country.  President  Wood- 
ward, of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  spoke  of  Dr. 
Mall  with  reference  to  his  work  in  the  foundation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Embryological  Department  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution.  Dr.  Lewellys  F.  Barker  spoke  of  Dr.  Mall  on  the 
personal  side,  giving  an  estimate  of  his  character  and  ability, 
and  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  spoke  of  Dr.  Mall's  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  Medical 
School.  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of  the  Eockefeller  Institute,  who 
was  also  expected  to  speak,  was  unavoidably  absent,  owing  to 
duties  connected  with  the  Surgeon  General's  Office. 

The  addresses  will  be  published  in  a  forthcoming  number 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin. 
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PUBLIC   LECTURES,    1917-18 


ENGINEERING  PRACTICE 
(SECOND    SERIES) 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Aldred  there  was 
founded  last  year  in  the  Department  of  Engineering  a  course 
df  1  oct i! res  on  Engineering  Practice.  The  course  is  one 
feature  of  a  general  plan,  made  possible  by  Mr.  Aldred7  s  gift, 
for  furthering  and  improving  undergraduate  instruction  in 
the  methods  and  problems  of  the  practice  of  engineering. 

The  lecturers  and  their  subjects  are  as  follows : 

•January  16.  Steam-Electric  Power  Plant  Design.  Mr.  A.  S.  Loi- 
zeaux,  Electrical  Engineer,  Consolidated  Gas,  Elec- 
tric Light  and  Power  Co.,  of  Baltimore. 

January  30.  The  Relation  between  Civil  Engineering  and  Military 
Engineering.  Major  General  William  M.  Black, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

February  13.  The  Development  of  Concrete  Road  Construction. 
Mr.  Arthur  N.  Johnson,  Consulting  Highway  Engi- 
neer, Portland  Cement  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

February  20.  Copper  Refining.  Mr.  Edwin  Wells  Rouse,  Jr.,  Assist- 
ant Superintendent,  Baltimore  Copper  Smelting  and 
Rolling  Company,  Baltimore. 

February  27.  The  Coal  Problem.  Mr.  E.  G.  Bailey,  President,  Bailey 
Meter  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

March    6.  The  Growth  of  Electric  Systems.    Mr.  Julian  C.  Smith, 

Vice-President,  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Com- 
pany, Montreal,  Canada. 

March  13.  The  Operation  of  a  Manufacturing  Plant.     Mr.  Ralph 

E.  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

March  20.  The  Control  of  Stream  Pollution.    Mr.  Earle  B.  Phelps, 

Hygienic  Laboratory,  American  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.  C. 

March  27.  The   Manufacture   of   Structural   Steel.     Mr.   Bradley 

Stoughton,  Secretary,  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  New  York  City. 

The  lectures  are  given  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the 
Civil  Engineering  Building. 
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FOOD    PRODUCTION    AND   |  ONSERVATION 

The  [Jniversity  and  the     Women's  Civic  League  ha 
operated  for  a  third  time  in  offering  a  courge  of  lectures  o] 
interesl  and  yalue  to  the  public.     Lectures  have  been  givJ 

as  follows  : 


January  ]  1. 
January  L5. 
January  18. 

January  24. 
January  29. 

The  lectu 
McCoy  Hall 


The   Economic  Needs  of  the  War.     Professor  Jacob  H 
Hollander,  of  this  [Jniversity. 

Food   Production.     President  Alberi    J".    Woods,   of   th 

stair  College  of  Agriculture. 
Food  Conservation.     Professor    Elmer   V.  McCollum,  o 

the    School   of   Hygiene   and   Public   Health   of   thiJ 

University. 
Food    Conservation    (continued).     Professor    Elmer    V 

McCollum. 
Food    Legislation   and   Administration.     Hon.  Edwin  G 

Baetjer,  Food  Administrator  of  Maryland. 
res   were  held  at  4  o'clock   in   the  afternoon  in 


ASPECTS    OF    THE   WORLD   WAR 

The    following  lectures  are  offered   by  the   University,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Maryland  League  for  Xational  Defense: 

February  27.     The  Tradition  of  American  Isolation.     Professor  John 
H.  Latane.  of  this  University. 
The  Prussian  Theory  of  the  State.     Professor  W.  W. 

Willoughby,   of  this  University. 
The  Prussian  Theory  of  Monarchy.     Professor  W.  W. 

Willoughby. 
The  Germans  in  Belgium  and  France.     Professor  Ve» 

non  L.  Kellogg-,  0f  Leland  Stanford  University. 
Medical  Aspects  of  the  War.     Dr.  Winford  H.  Smith. 

Superintendent  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
The  War  and  the  Future  of  the  Far  East.     President- 
Frank  J.  Goodnow. 
Plans    to    Discourage    War.     Mr.    Theodore   Marburg, 
of  Baltimore. 

The  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Build- 
ing at  -5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


March  1. 
March  6. 
March  8. 
March  13. 
March  15. 
March  20. 
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Lmerioan  Journal  of  Insanity.  H.  M.  Hdrd,  E.  N.  Brush,  G.  A.  Blumbb,  J.  M. 
Moshkr  and  C.  K.  Clarke,  Editors.  Quarterly.  8yo.  Volume  LXX1V  in  progress. 
$s  per  volume.     Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

imerioan  Journal  of  Mathematics.  Edited  by  Frank  Morley,  with  the  cooperation 
of  A.  Cohen,  Charlotte  A.  Scott  and  other  mathematicians.  Quarterly.  4to.  Vol- 
ume XXXIX  in  progress.    $6  per  volume.    (Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

Lmerican  Journal  of  Philology.  B.  L.  Gildbrslebve  and  C  W.  E.  Miller,  Editors. 
Quarterly.  8to.  Volume  XXXVIII  in  progress.  $3  per  volume.  (Foreign  postage 
fifty  cents.) 

leitrage  aur  Assyriologie  und  aemitischen  Sprachwissenschaf t.  Paul  Haupt 
and  Frikdrich  Delitzsch,  Editors.    Volume  X  in  progress. 

Elliott  Monographs  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.  E.  C  Arm- 
strong, Editor.    8vo.    83  per  series.    Three  numbers  have  appeared. 

letperia.  Hermann  Collitz,  Henry  Wood  and  James  W.  Bright,  Editors.  Eleven 
numbers  have  appeared. 

[ohns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.  Monthly.  4to.  Volume  XXVIII  in  progress.  83 
per  year.    (Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

i  ohns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports.  8vo.  Volume  XVIII  in  progress.  86  per  volume. 
(Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

ohns  Hopkins  University  Circular,  including  the  President's  Report,  Annual  Regis- 
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ohns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.    Under 
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Monthly.    8vo.    Volume  XXXV  in  progress.    83.50  per  volume. 
I odern  Language  Notes.    J.  W.  Bright,  Editor-in-Chief,  M.  P.  Brush,  W.  Kurrel- 

meyer  and  G.  Gruenbaum,    Eight  times  yearly.    8vo.    Volume  XXXII  in  progress. 
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COMMEMORATION  DAY 

February  22,  1919 


PUBLIC  EXERCISES 

The  annual  exercises  commemorating  the  opening  of  the 
University  were  held  in  McCoy  Hall  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  February  22,  1919,  at  11  o'clock,  this  being  the 
forty-third  celebration. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Griffin,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

The  chief  speaker  of  the  day  was  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent, 
President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  Medical  Research. 
His  subject  was  "The  University  and  Public  Health."  The 
address  is  printed  in  this  Circular. 

The  President  of  the  University  was  prevented  by  a  slight 
indisposition  from  presiding  and  his  place  was  taken  by 
Professor  William  H.  Welch,  who  read  the  President's  review 
of  the  work  of  the  University  during  the  year.  This  is 
printed  in  succeeding  pages. 

A  portrait  of  Dr.  John  J.  Abel,  Professor  of  Pharmacology 
since  1893,  was  given  to  the  University  by  some  of  his 
colleagues  and  former  students.  Dr.  Carl  Voegtlin  read  the 
address  of  presentation. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By  George  E.  Vincent,  ph.  d.,  ll.  d. 


"The  end  of  our  Foundation  is  the  knowledge  of  causes,  and 
secret  motions  of  things;  the  enlarging  of  the  bounds  of 
human  empire,  to  the  effecting  of  all  things  possible."  In 
these  words  Francis  Bacon,  in  "The  New  Atlantis,"  summed 
up  the  aims  of  what  he  called  "  Salomon's  House,"  or  the 
"  College  of  the  Six  Days'  Work."  Plato  dreamed  of  a  society 
dominated  by  guardian  philosophers;  Sir  Thomas  More  pic- 
tured a  happy  people  practicing  an  economic  communism; 
Bacon  imagined  a  sage  civilization  obedient  to  science ;  he  had 
faith  in  social  progress  by  research  and  education.  He  fore- 
shadowed with  astonishing  vision  the  essential  features  of  the 
modern  university. 

Salomon's  House  was  lavishly  equipped  with  buildings, 
apparatus,  and  other  facilities  which  would  fill  one  of  our 
faculties  with  joy,  and  a  board  of  trustees  or  a  legislature  with 
consternation.  There  were  caves,  mines,  lofty  towers,  lakes, 
hydraulic  works,  laboratories,  orchards,  gardens,  kitchens, 
sound-houses,  perspective  houses,  furnaces,  mechanical  shops, 
"  dispensatories  and  shops  of  medicine,"  parks  for  animals 
"not  only  for  view  or  rareness,  but  likewise  for  dissections 
and  trials  that  thereby  may  take  light  what  may  be  wrought 
upon  the  body  of  man."  All  this  reads  like  the  prospectus  of 
a  Western  State  University  with  a  department  of  Agriculture 
and  a  standardized  Medical  School.  The  University  of  New 
Atlantis  was  also  a  source  of  mechanical  inventions  which 
until  the  other  day  seemed  to  us  fantastic.  "  We  imitate 
also,"  says  the  complacent  president  of  Salomon's  House, 
"  nights  of  birds :  we  have  some  degree  of  flying  in  the  air. 
.  .  .  We  have  ships  and  boats  for  going  under  water  .  .  ." 
Here  was  a  department  of  Engineering  to  coax  endowment  or 
release  appropriations ! 
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But  this  is  not  a  company  to  be  interested  in  mere  material 
things.  The  Hopkins  tradition  sets  store  not  by  buildings  but 
by  men.  In  the  personnel  and  organization  yon  will  not  be 
disappointed.  Twelve  travelling  fellows  were  always  abroad, 
exchange  professors  gathering  information,  books  and  appa- 
ratus. In  residence,  three  men  prepared  catalogues  of  experi- 
ments; other  three  made  lists  of  mechanical  discoveries;  a 
third  triumvirate,  known  as  "  pioneers,"  undertook  new  inves- 
tigations; then  expert  compilers  assembled  all  results  system- 
atically. At  this  point  there  was  a  differentiation  into  applied 
science  and  pure  research.  On  the  one  hand  fellows  called 
"  benefactors"  worked  out  practical  utilities  for  daily  life.  On 
the  other,  after  general  staff  consultations,  three  advanced 
specialists  planned  further  investigations  which  were  carried 
out  by  the  most  skillful  researchers  called  "  inoeulators." 
The  work  was  crowned  by  "  interpreters  of  nature "  who 
"  raise  former  discoveries  into  greater  observations,  axioms 
and  aphorisms."  We  may  smile  at  the  elaborate  division  of 
labor  and  the  quaint  titles,  but  we  realize  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's pliant  courtier  had  firm  hold  upon  the  real  substance 
of  scientific  research. 

The  College  of  the  Six  Days'  Work  was  not  wholly  a  clois- 
tered center  of  pure  investigation.  It  had  a  university-exten- 
sion department  which  maintained  "  circuits  or  visits  of  divers 
principal  cities."  Peripatetic  lecturers  published  "such  new, 
profitable  inventions  as  we  think  good."  There  were  special- 
ists who  gave  advice  about  diseases,  plagues,  noxious  insects, 
earthquakes,  inundations  and  other  disconcerting  phenomena. 
These  counsellors  were  apparently  like  our  county  agricultural 
agents  and  public  health  officials.  This  much  is  significant. 
Salomon's  House  dealt  directly  with  the  ultimate  consumers 
of  scientific  information  and  expert  advice.  The  popularizing 
middle  man  who  purveys  what  a  fastidious  friend  calls  "  Sun- 
day Supplement  Science  "  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in 
the  New  Atlantis. 

The  ideals  which  Bacon  cherished  three  hundred  years  ago 
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are  our  guides  today:  the  area  of  man's  scientific  interest 
world-wide;  the  search  for  truth  in  itself  a  noble  end;  the 
training  of  scholars  a  means  al  once  of  social  inheritance  and 
of  leadership;  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  common, 
daily  life  an  inspiring  service;  the  diffusion  of  education  a 
condition  of  progress.  To  promote  these  things  is  the  purpose 
of  the  modern  university.  During  the  lasl  fifty  years  in  the 
United  States  rapid  advance  has  been  made  in  the  materia] 
equipment  of  our  universities.  The  inner  intellectual  and 
spiritual  developmenl  has  been  a  -lower  growth.  The  older 
institutions  have  made  importanl  contributions.  To  this 
honored  University  whose  beginnings  we  celebrate  on  this 
anniversary  this  Nation  owes  a  debl  of  gratitude.  Here  a 
group  of  high-minded  and  devoted  scholar.-  established  a  tradi- 
tion of  pure  research  which  has  profoundly  affected  higher 
education  in  this  country,  and  has  been  recognized  beyond  our 
borders.  Salomon's  Houses  have  been  firmly  founded  in 
another  Atlantis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  university  methods  and  spirit  are 
gradually  drawing  under  their  influence  almost  every  phase  of 
education.  Engineering  training  of  the  highest  type  has  either 
come  under  university  control  or  is  carried  on  in  separate 
schools  which  have  themselves  adopted  the  ideals  of  higher 
education.  The  teaching  of  law  as  an  inductive  discipline 
under  university  auspices  has  steadily  discredited  the  didactic 
methods  of  proprietary  schools.  Agriculture  as  an  adminis- 
trative art  based  upon  a  scienctific  knowledge  of  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  has  had  its  chief  development  in  the 
large  State  institutions  which  centralize  public  higher  educa- 
tion for  a  whole  commonwealth.  Modern  medicine  has  become 
so  imbued  with  the  university  spirit  and  is  so  dependent  upon 
scientific  method  and  university  resources  that  the  indepen- 
dent, proprietary,  practitioner-manned  school  is  virtually  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Dental  education  is  advancing  steadily 
toward  university  affiliation.  Schools  of  Education,  Business, 
Journalism,  training  for  Social  Service,  are  all  appearing  as 
university  departments. 
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The  American  university  has  stood  well  the  searching  tests 
of  war.  Undergraduates  have  given  good  account  of  them- 
selves on  land  and  sea.  Alumni  have  put  their  technical 
training  and  administrative  skill  at  the  disposal  of  their 
country,  and  university  professors  have  come  to  their  own. 
They  were  found  in  every  service.  Physicists  have  invented 
submarine  detectors  and  ear-drum  protectors;  chemists  have 
created  deadly  explosives,  noxious  gases,  new  dyes;  psycholo- 
gists have  tested  aviators,  classified  recruits  and  devised 
methods  of  vocational  selection;  historians  have  prepared 
patriotic  propagandist  material,  and  are  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence now  fairly  brimming  with  information  geographical, 
racial,  economic,  political.  University  laboratory  and  clinical 
men  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Medical  Service  of 
the  Government.  They  have  discovered  new  germs,  produced 
sera  and  vaccines  to  protect  the  soldier;  they  have  worked  out 
new  methods  of  surgery ;  they  have  promoted  camp  sanitation 
and  have  improved  hospital  care.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
May  morning  last  year  in  France,  when  General  Finney — he 
was  only  a  Major  then — showed  me  over  the  Hopkins  Base 
Hospital  which  lay  under  the  trees  on  the  slope  of  a  lovely 
valley.  "  Tell  the  people  at  home,"  he  said,  "  that  the  boys 
will  get  a  little  better  care  here  than  they  would  if  they  were 
in  Baltimore."     Could  a  loyal  Hopkins  man  say  more? 

The  American  university,  then,  emerges  from  the  war  with 
a  new  sense  of  confidence  and  of  social  obligation.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  university  is  self-satisfied.  It  recognizes 
that  many  changes  must  come.  Entrance  requirements,  under- 
graduate studies,  forms  of  organization,  the  status  and  salaries 
of  college  teachers,  the  rivalry  between  the  types  known  as 
the  "  mere  teacher  "  and  the  "  research  man,"  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  governing  bodies,  the  conventionality  of  much 
graduate  work — all  these  raise  problems  which  must  be  dealt 
with.  Nevertheless  the  essential  university  ideals  and  methods 
have  vindicated  themselves.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
field  of  medicine.     The  university  laboratories  in  charge  of 
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full-time  workers  with  adequate  equipment  and  assistance, 
the  completely  controlled  hospitals  and  out-patient  depart- 
ments supplemented  by  community  workers  find  visiting 
nurses,  clinical  research  and  teaching  under  full-time  Leader- 
ship, co-operation  in  investigation  through  staff  conferei 
the  fostering  of  ideals  of  research,  publication,  training  and 
social  welfare,  are  the  characteristic  features  of  modern  medi- 
cine which  discards  the  labels  and  shibboleths  of  outworn 
schools  and  factions. 

As  was  natural,  public  health  policies  and  information 
about  epidemics  developed  for  the  most  part  independently 
of  universities.  Medical  men  were,  to  be  sure,  from  the  outset 
concerned  in  public  health  procedure-  which  had  to  do  chiefly 
with  quarantine,  fumigation,  water  supplies,  and  sewerage. 
Under  pioneer  conditions  and  in  small  communities  there  was 
little  or  nothing  that  could  be  called  public  health  adminis- 
tration. With  the  growth  of  urban  population  more  acute 
situations  developed,  but  not  until  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur 
did  the  knowledge  exist  upon  which  to  base  effective  policies 
and  procedures.  Since  then  university  laboratories  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  creation  of  the  science  of 
preventive  medicine.  It  has  been  increasingly  true  that 
university  trained  men  have  made  contributions  in  this  field. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that  conspicuous  triumphs  have  been 
achieved  by  medical  men  whose  training  was  not  distinctively 
of  the  later  university  type.  Their  methods  were  based  upon 
the  results  of  research  carried  on  in  the  true  university  spirit. 
Before  the  war  there  was  widespread  and  increasing  interest 
in  public  health,  due  to  striking  successes  in  sanitation  in 
Cuba  and  the  Canal  Zone,  to  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  and  of  State  and  Municipal  officers,  to  the 
agitation  maintained  by  numerous  voluntary  public  health 
societies,  and  to  demonstrations  such  as  those  carried  out  by 
the  International  Health  Board  in  the  control  and  prevention 
of  hookworm  infection. 

The   war  has   revealed   facts,   afforded   opportunities   and 
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made  possible  demonstrations  which  have  advanced  the  cause 
of  public  health  in  many  ways.  The  large  percentages  of 
men  rejected  by  the  recruiting  and  draft  boards  caused 
surprise  and  alarm.  The  examination  of  millions  of  men 
afforded  valuable  data.  Camp  sanitation  and  health  super- 
vision of  military  zones  offered  unusual  opportunities  for 
controlled  experiment.  The  handling  of  epidemics  tested  the 
resources  and  widened  the  experience  of  health  officers. 
Hospital  organization  and  administration  were  undertaken  on 
a  vast  scale.  The  psychiatrists  gained  recognition  for  Mental 
Hygiene  not  only  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  individual  cases, 
but  as  an  organic  part  of  public  health,  applicable  to  large 
groups.  The  policy  adopted  by  the  Government  with  respect 
to  venereal  diseases  and  the  vigorous  campaigns  against  them 
carried  on  both  at  home  and  in  France  have  resulted  in  statis- 
tical data  and  other  records  unique  in  the  history  of  preventive 
medicine.  The  medical  care  of  millions  by  salaried  physicians 
and  surgeons  has  been  an  object  lesson  in  social  medicine,  and 
has  made  more  vivid  the  idea  of  health  as  an  attribute  of 
masses  of  men  living  a  common  life.  Studies  in  munition 
and  other  war  work  factories  have  dealt  with  occupational 
diseases,  fatigues,  night  work,  nutrition,  labor  of  women  and 
other  phases  of  industrial  hygiene.  Communities,  States  and 
Nation  are  ready  as  never  before  for  a  forward  movement  in 
public  health. 

All  signs  point  to  a  rapid  extension  of  public  health 
activity  in  many  fields.  The  Federal,  State  and  municipal 
bureaus  and  boards  are  in  need  of  trained  personnel.  Volun- 
tary associations  call  for  experienced  leadership.  The  outlook 
for  Industrial  Hygiene  is  bright.  Employers  are  likely  in- 
creasingly to  regard  the  sanitation  of  factories  and  stores  and 
the  health  supervision  of  employees  as  necessary  features  of 
sound  business  management.  For  such  work  specifically 
prepared  types  of  officers,  physicians,  physical  directors  and 
nurses  will  be  required.  School  hygiene  bids  fair  to  play  a 
larger  part  in  our  educational  system.  All  of  these  movements 
will  create  a  demand  for  a  great  variety  of  specialists.     The 
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success  of  the  whole  national  public  health  program,  which 
has  been  comprehensively  outlined  by  the  United  States  Public 

Health   Service,   will  depend   quite  as  niueli    upon   the  securing 

of  a  properly  trained  personnel  as  upon  the  appropriation  of 
adequate  funds.  The  apprenticeship  system  of  the  past,  the 
trusting  to  good  fortune  in  finding  medical  men  who  have  the 
imagination  and  energy  to  make  themselves  into  public  health 
officials,  will  no  longer  serve  our  needs.  Specialized  agen 
of  training  musi  be  provided. 

I ji  response  to  this  demand  for  a  trained  personnel  for 
public  health  administration  universities  began  some  time  ago 
to  offer  special  courses.  Pennsylvania  took  the  lead  in  1909, 
followed  the  next  year  by  Earvard  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  which  co-operated  in  establishing  a 
curriculum.  By  L915  eight  other  institutions  were  giving 
more  or  less  attention  to  the  training  of  public  health  officers. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  no  uniformity  in  require- 
ments or  curricula,  no  standardizing  of  degrees.  A  premature 
agreement  on  these  points  would  have  been  unfortunate.  In 
every  case  the  importance  of  practical  work  was  recognized. 
For  example,  at  Harvard  the  opportunity  to  co-operate  with 
Massachusetts  towns  and  cities  in  making  health  surveys  and 
in  providing  field  experience  for  prospective  health  officials 
was  wisely  utilized.  The  new  plans  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School  for  research  in  occupational  diseases,  for  demonstra- 
tions in  industrial  hygiene  in  connection  with  factories  and 
stores,  for  the  training  of  a  special  personnel  and  for  the 
publication  of  a  journal,  are  significant  of  the  university 
attitude  toward  the  problems  of  Public  Health. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  University  that  a 
serious  attempt  should  be  made  here  to  establish  on  an 
adequate  basis  the  training  of  public  health  officers,  labora- 
tory men,  specialists  in  epidemiology,  field  workers  of  all 
kinds,  public  health  nurses  and  others.  The  School  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health  which  opened  its  doors  last  October  is  a 
typical  University  institution.  While  it  is  closely  related  to 
other  divisions  of  the  University,  notably  the  Medical  School, 
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the  Hospital,  the  Engineering  department,  the  courses  in 
Law  and  the  Social  Sciences,  the  new  school  is  in  no  sense 
subordinate  to  any  or  all  of  these;  it  has  its  own  individuality, 
its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  its  own  quarters  and  equip- 
ment, its  own  esprit  de  corps,  its  own  professional  point  of 
view.  It  will  have  relations  in  the  field  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  health  administrations  for  purposes  of  practical 
training.  It  already  counts  among  its  leaders  men  of  distinc- 
tion in  several  fields  of  public  health;  it  is  seeking  others  who 
will  round  out  the  staff  and  man  every  phase  of  work  which 
bears  fund  a  mentally  on  the  problems  of  preventive  medicine, 
both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field. 

The  new  school  will  not  only  provide  thorough  courses  in 
the  fundamental  chemical,  biological  and  medical  subjects  in 
their  many  specialized  phases,  but  will  lay  stress  upon  vital 
statistics,  upon  sanitary  engineering,  upon  the  sociological 
aspects  of  public  health,  upon  community  surveys,  upon  the 
technique  of  administration.  It  is  significant  of  the  new  atti- 
tude toward  preventive  medicine  that  from  the  outset  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  problems  of  nutrition.  It  does  not  seem 
prematurely  philanthropic  to  establish,  if  possible,  such  basic 
forms  for  human  beings  as  have  been  in  some  degree  worked 
out  for  hogs  and  cattle !  Prevention  is  being  more  and  more 
positively  interpreted  into  a  better  standard  of  living,  in  terms 
of  working  conditions,  housing,  food,  exercise,  recreation, 
sociability,  and  happiness.  The  field  of  Industrial  Hygiene 
has  great  possibilities.  A  modern  school  of  public  health  will 
inevitably  be  compelled  to  widen  its  scope  and  to  extend  its 
interests  with  the  development  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
social  welfare.  A  fascinating  vista  opens  before  men  and 
women  of  trained  intelligence,  controlled  imagination,  and 
social  loyalty. 

There  are  problems  with  respect  to  which  the  new  School 
will  be  expected  to  furnish  light  and  leading.  One  of  these 
is  the  definition  of  the  functions  and  the  training  of  the  public 
health  nurse.  Is  she  expected  to  be  able  to  practice  medicine 
or  is  she  merely  the  long  arm  of  the  physician?     Should  she 
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be  a  graduate  nurse  01  a  regular  hospital  training  school  with  J 
additional  education  and  experience   in   sociology   and   field 
work  ?  Or  should  she  be  a  new  kind  of  social  worker,  a  "  health  i 
visitor"  without  hospital  training?     Can  a  new  course  be 
arranged  to  include  a  special  form  of  hospital  experience, 
courses  in  preventive  medicine,  statistics,  sociology,  adminis-  ! 
trative  law  and  practical  field  work  under  supervision?     If 
so,  how  many  years  should  be  set  aside,  what  sort  of  prelimi- 
nary   training    should    be    required   and    how    can    existing 
agencies  be  induced  to  co-operate  in  providing  a  new  curricu- « 
lum  ?    Questions  like  these  are  pressing  for  answer.  Attempts 
are  being  made  to  reach  a  consensus.    Several  groups  of  insti- 
tutions are  anxious  to  make  the  experiment.     Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing  a  normal  school 
for  public  health  nursing  which  could  help  to  supply  teachers 
and   superintendents   for   the   nurse-training   centers   which 
seem  likely  to  develop  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

You  may  not  have  forgotten  that  the  University  of  New 
Atlantis  engaged  directly  in  extension  and  publicity  work. 
It  went  to  the  popular  circuit  with  practical  information. 
What  is  the  duty  of  the  modern  university  in  this  regard? 
The  academic  and  the  advertising  minds  are  not  congenial. 
The  former  by  scrupulously  logical  means  slowly  reaches 
tentative  conclusions :  the  latter  dogmatically  "  puts  things 
across  "  and  "  sells  an  idea  "  to  the  public.  Thus  patriotic 
advertising  men  during  the  war  rallied  to  the  aid  of  the 
Government :  they  "  sold "  the  war,  liberty  bonds,  the  Eed 
Cross,  Thrift  Stamps,  to  the  American  people.  That  is,  by 
infectious  slogans,  adhesive  shibboleths,  vivid  posters,  and 
"  four-minute "  hypnosis,  certain  motor  ideas  were  fixed  and 
held  in  millions  of  minds  until  action  was  secured.  All 
this  is  apt  to  fill  the  sensitive  soul  of  the  scientifically-minded 
man  with  a  kind  of  protesting  dismay.  He  sees  ready-made 
conclusions  dramatically  impressed  upon  a  whole  nation.  The 
fact  that  he  agrees  for  the  most  part  in  the  conclusions  and 
welcomes  the  outcome,  does  not  reconcile  him  to  the  method. 
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He  is  quite  sure  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  university 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing. 

One  can  understand  this  feeling  and  yet  realize  that  the 
progress  of  public  health  in  a  democracy  depends  directly  upon 
"  selling  the  idea  "  to  the  public.  The  experience  of  various 
State  boards  and  voluntary  societies  in  this  country;  the 
public  health  campaigns  of  the  Eed  Cross  and  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Board  in  France  have  proved  that  vivid  and 
picturesque  publicity,  verbal  and  visual,  accomplishes  valua- 
ble results.  Shall  work  of  this  sort  be  left  to  independent 
advertising  experts  and  popularizers,  or  shall  universities 
recognize  the  art  of  applied  mass-psychology,  and  consciously 
train  men  and  women  to  organize  and  administer  campaigns 
of  popular  education  in  preventive  medicine?  One  can 
imagine  complete  collections  of  posters  and  other  materials, 
prize  competitions  for  new  devices  and  propagandist  litera- 
ture, training  in  extempore  speaking  on  various  phases  of 
public  health — all  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  a  School 
of  Public  Health.  I  merely  raise  the  question.  I  am  too 
good  a  psychologist  to  attempt  to  "  sell "  this  idea  to  an 
academic  audience. 

In  a  time  when  many  things  seem  uncertain,  and  there  are 
some  reasons  for  grave  anxiety,  hope  and  courage  are  found 
in  the  idea  of  the  university,  a  center  of  research,  of  scientific 
idealism,  of  professional  pride,  and  of  loyalty  to  the  com- 
munity entering  the  field  of  public  health.  Here  men  and 
women  are  to  be  trained  to  serve  their  fellows,  to  help  to  bring 
in  a  better  social  order  in  which  health  shall  be  interpreted 
in  ever  wider  and  nobler  ways.  We  cling  still  to  the  dream 
of  Francis  Bacon,  the  vision  of  a  people  served  by  a  brother- 
hood of  scholars  who  give  themselves  gladly  that  knowledge 
may  enrich  and  bless  the  lives  of  all.  May  the  American 
university  strive  always  to  deserve  the  verdict  of  the  citizens 
of  the  New  Atlantis  upon  Solomon's  House,  "  the  noblest 
foundation,  as  we  think,  that  was  ever  upon  the  earth,  and 
the  lantern  of  this  kingdom." 
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ANNUAL  REVIEW  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY 


A  year  ago  today  we  mel   here  to  celebrate,  as  usual,  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  this  [Jniversity.     We  met  at  a 
tlme  **en   "H    hi   this  country   were   feverishly  engaged   in 
preparing  lor  the  greal  struggle  in  which  the  United  State! 
I,;"1  become  ;l  participant.     Men  and  women  in  al]  rank- 
occupations  had  abandoned  their  ordinary  pursuits  and  were  ' 
giving  of  their  time  and  strength  to  tin-  carrying  on  of  the 
*ar  which  was  to  settle  for  a  considerable  time,  at  any  rate, 
the  character  of  the  future  political  and  social  institutions  of 
the  European  world.     We  ,11  a  year  ago  anticipated  a  long 
and  hitter  struggle.     For  at   that  time  neither  was  the  end 
m  sight  nor  was  there  any  certainty  as  to  what  would  be  the 
result  of  the  conflict.     We  all   naturally  hoped,  some  of  us 
indeed  were  confident,  that  the  ideals  which  our  country  held 
would  ultimately  triumph.    But  I  am  afraid  there  were  com- 
paratively few  who  could  envisage  the  future  without  a  certain 
amount  of  apprehension. 

Today  fortunately  we  are  able  to  look  back  rather  than 
forward.    What  a  year  ago  we  hoped  for  has  come  to  pass.   The 
shadow  which  has  hovered  over  the  civilized  world  has  been 
lifted.     The  danger  of  a  relapse  to  conditions  under  which 
principle  would  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  power  no  longer 
exists.     The    development    of    that    internationalism    whose 
growth  had  been  so  steady  prior  to  its  violent  interruption  in 
the  fateful  summer  of   1914,  is  now  being  resumed.     The 
democratic  conceptions  which  our  forefathers  were  the  first 
to  formulate  and  in  a  measure  to  realize  are  being  adopted 
not  only  in  Europe  but  as  well  in  Asia.     The  shot  that  was 
first  fired  at  Lexington  is,  in  a  truer  sense  than  ever,  being 
heard  around  the  world.     An  American  President  is  for  the 
first  time  sitting  in  a  European   Council  and  expounding  to 
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statesmen  and  to  people  the  ideas  upon  which  our  institutions 
and  policies  have  been  based. 

The  present  is  thus  a  time  of  triumph  for  the  American 
people  and  for  American  ideals.  I  fear  that  sometimes  we 
do  not  quite  realize  the  importance  of  our  political  and 
social  achievements.  Some  of  us,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
have  regarded  the  American  system  of  life  as  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment,  the  ultimate  outcome  of  which  was  by  no 
means  certain.  Many  have  called  attention  to  defects  whose 
existence  cannot,  of  course,  be  denied.  They  have,  however, 
forgotten  that  this  critical  spirit  can  find  occasion  for  exercise 
with  regard  to  every  form  of  government  and  every  social 
system.  It  is,  of  course,  also  true  that  nothing  is  permanent 
in  this  world  of  change.  As  the  French  proverb  has  it :  "  Tout 
lasse,  tout  casse,  tout  passe."  Everything  wears  out,  every- 
thing breaks,  everything  passes  away.  We  cannot  in  this  vale 
of  tears  look  forward  to  anything  perfect  or  anything  perma- 
nent. 

But  the  significant  fact  remains  that  our  Government, 
established  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  is  the 
oldest  political  system  now  in  existence.  The  United  States 
Constitution  is,  with  the  exception  of  certain  of  our  State 
Constitutions  upon  which  it  was  largely  based,  the  oldest 
written  Constitution  now  in  force.  Our  forefathers  may, 
indeed,  be  said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the  written 
constitution.  Their  work  was  copied  by  the  France  of  the 
revolution,  and  thence  spread  over  Europe  and  has  had  its 
influence  on  Asia  and  in  the  islands  of  the  seven  seas. 

During  our  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  national  life 
we  have,  of  course,  had  our  troubles,  but  on  the  whole  our 
political  development  has  been  more  orderly  than  that  of 
most  other  nations,  and  at  the  present  time  in  this  great  world 
crisis  our  position  seems  to  be  more  stable  than  that  of  most 
countries.  To  us  many  of  the  new  states  which  are  emerging 
in  Europe  out  of  the  oppression  to  which  their  peoples  have 
been    for   so  long   subjected,   are   looking   for   guidance   and 
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assistance.     To  lis  the  whole  world  is  appealing  for  ideals 
the  realization  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  follower]  by 
of  peace,  when  the  imperialistic  nationalism  of  the  past  century 
will  be  replaced  by  a  co-operative  internationalism. 

Our  day  of  triumph  is  thus  a  day  of  responsibility.  We 
must  not  only  in  some  way  bring  it  about  that  our  own 
development  proceeds  in  a  reasonably  orderly  fashion.  We 
must  as  well,  if  we  would  live  in  a  world  which  is  to  be  safe 
for  democracy,  exercise  in  the  future  certainly  as  great  an 
influence  as  we  have  had  in  the  past.  Our  political  ideals 
have  already  triumphed.  If  they  are  to  remain  triumphant 
the  social  ideals  upon  which  our  political  system  is  based  must 
likewise  obtain  recognition. 

I  am  afraid  you  are  asking  yourselves  what  bearing  these 
rather  obvious  statements  can  possibly  have  upon  the  some- 
what ambiguous  title  under  which  the  President  of  this 
University  is  by  our  tradition  given  the  floor  on  our  day  of 
Commemoration.  What  relation,  you  are  I  am  afraid  asking 
yourselves,  do  they  have  to  "  Announcements  by  the  Presi- 
dent"? I  must  confess  that  I  am  conscious  that  it  is  not 
incumbent  upon  me  as  President  of  the  University  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  war  has  been  won 
and  that  American  ideals  have  triumphed.  Nevertheless  I  am 
going  to  venture  upon  the  contention  that  the  great  events 
which  have  filled  our  minds  during  the  past  months  have  a 
direct  connection  with  university  policy  in  general  and  with 
the  policy  of  our  University  in  particular. 

We  Americans  have  as  a  result  of  the  war  had  a  great 
responsibility  thrust  upon  us.  A  portion  of  that  responsibility 
the  universities  must  assume.  It  is  as  well  the  privilege  as 
the  duty  of  the  American  university  to  know  the  truth  and 
through  the  knowledge  acquired  to  attain  unto  that  freedom 
which,  as  our  watchword  tells  us,  is  the  portion  of  those  who 
know  the  truth.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  however,  not  only 
to  obtain  this  freedom  for  ourselves.  We  must  also  do  what 
we  can  to  spread  the  truth  so  that  others  may  share  the 
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freedom  which  we  may  possess.  That  has  always  been  our 
duty.  But  just  at  present  that  duty  has  become  perhaps  more 
binding  than  it  ever  was.  The  great  war,  which  has  so  recently 
closed,  has  played  havoc  with  European  seats  of  learning. 
Faculties  have  been  disorganized.  Endowments  have  been 
diminished.  Hostilities  and  prejudices  have  been  engendered 
which  will  render  difficult  that  community  of  international 
intellectual  life  which  existed  before  the  war.  Greater 
demands  will  be  made  upon  us  by  American  searchers  after 
truth  than  have  hitherto  been  made.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case.  It  would  also  seem  to  be  true  that  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  greater  numbers  of  foreign 
students  who  will  look  to  us  to  do  for  them  what  some  years 
ago  they  were  accustomed  to  expect  from  Europe.  Unless  our 
American  universities  assume  this  burden,  we  shall  lose  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  that  influence  which  the  conditions  of 
the  modern  world  would  seem  to  make  it  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  that  we  should  exert. 

Universities,  however,  occupy  from  certain  points  of  view  a 
somewhat  unfavorable  position.  Inasmuch  as  the  education 
of  youth  is  not,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  concerns  a  university, 
what  the  United  States  Census  calls  a  gainful  occupation, 
inasmuch  as  on  the  contrary  university  students  are  liabilities 
rather  than  assets,  the  more  successful  a  university  is  in 
attracting  students  the  poorer  it  becomes,  and  the  more 
insistent  becomes  the  duty  of  those  in  charge  of  its  manage- 
ment to  bestir  themselves  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  carry 
on  its  work.  Such  being  the  conditions  of  most  universities, 
and  such  being  particularly  the  case  with  this  University,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  at  this  time  that  the  year  which 
has  closed  has  been  a  more  than  ordinarily  favorable  one  from 
the  wherewithal  point  of  view.  On  the  occasion  of  our  last 
Commencement  exercises  I  was  able  to  announce  gifts,  by 
bequests  from  former  friends  of  the  University,  of  sums 
amounting  approximately  to  $700,000.  Since  then  we  have, 
as  many  of  you  have  unquestionably  noticed  in  the  papers, 
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' a  "rUaUy  faV°red'    The  «™t  of  the  gifts  which  [wid 

to«-„.l  .o.vol.l.„,,..„,i.„,  i.  ,,.„,  .,rt„.-  late  J phDeLaZ; 

rhe«  a«.»  number  of  things  co, cted  with  this  gift  wnich 

Mre,r7"'L""' ;""""'    The  Wiethe  great  wisdlwhS 
,''•  De  Lamar  showed  in  the  conditions  he  attached  to  the 

S .";  ~  ,l„,l,  I,,  ,„  ,,,„., 8ly  bestowed  upon   £ 

^^tions  he  desired  to  help.    Bis  desire  was  to  furth* 
medical  education.     .„  pur8Uance  of  „„.  L  r 

id  not  see  fit  to  distribute  his  money  among  a  great  number 

he  effects  of  his  hberahty  as  to  make  it  probable  that  large 

«■*.  would  be  obtained     In  the  sec pLe,  he  stated  on? 

m  a  general  way  what   he  deeired  to  accomplish,  leaving  to 
^  authonfaes  of  the  institutions  he  endowed  great  latitude 

end"!"  ^  ^  ad0"te<1  *"  the  ' -"--  -  2 

We  are  also  indebted  to  one  of  our  former  student,    the 
late  Eugene  Mergenthaler.     His  death  was  due  to  the  dread 

tTZ        , ^  br°Ught  S°  mUCh  S°rr0W  8nd  affliction 
to  the  ctty  and  the  country  as  a  whole.    In  his  will  Mr   Mer- 
genthaler left  to  the  University  the  sum  of  $800,000  for  a 

ShLwmTt  1Calb/kling-     Tho^h  «e  did  not  say  s 

ZmZi  l"*™^^  that  he  desired  that  the 
building,  for  wh.eh  he  made  provision,  should  be  a  memorial 
of  his  father,  Mr.  Ottmar  Mergenthaler.  It  is  our  feeling 
that  there  are  few  men  whose  services  to  their  fellows  eafi 
more  loudly  for  recognition  through  a  permanent  and    ndu 

rfntTr  i  •  f  r  ^  W0Ught  a  rCT0l«d0n  in  «*  -t  of 
printing  to  which  education  owes  a  debt  incapable  of  estima- 
tion^ What  more  fitting  than  that  his  name  should  be  impe  - 
shably  associated  with  a  university.  The  Johns  Hopkls 
University  will  be  proud  of  such  an  association 

An  anonymous  benefactor  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Has  given  a  sum  not  exceeding  $400,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  a  suitable  Woman's  Clinic.  The  benefactor 
sttpulat.es  that  the  clinic  will  be  erected  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
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Hospital  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  School.  It  will  afford 
mmodations  for  the  necessary  number  of  gynecological 
and  obstetrical  ward  patients,  as  well  as  accommodations  for 
a  limited  number  of  private  patients  and  a  certain  number 
of  patients  in  moderate  circumstances. 
Several  years  ago  the  University  suffered  the  severest  of 
-  when  one  whose  name  and  work  will  always  be  remem- 
!  in  connection  with  the  Hospital  and  Medical  School 
ed  to  accept  the  Eegius  Professorship  of  Medicine  at  Ox- 
l  niversity.  When  Doctor,  now  Sir  William,  Osier  left, 
he  carried  'with  him  the  best  wishes  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends.  Little  did  they  think  that  the  Great  War  was  soon 
to  be  fought  and  that  in  it  he  was  to  lose  his  only  son,  who, 
like  so  many  other  high-spirited  young  men  of  our  day,  gladly 
siorificed  his  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country.  When  the  sad 
reached  us  that  Edward  Eevere  Osier  had  been  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  the  hearts  of  Dr.  Osier's  colleagues  at 
the  University  went  out  to  him.  Sometime  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Osier  stating  that  it  was  the  desire  of  himself 
and  Lady  Osier  to  make  provision  at  the  University  for  a 
memorial  to  the  beloved  son  whom  they  had  lost.  The  char- 
acter of  the  memorial  has  been  dictated  by  Edward  Revere 
'  tier's  tastes.  He  had  a  great  love  for  English  literature 
and  had  been  a  collector  of  the  authors  of  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  periods.  The  Edward  Revere  Osier  Memorial  will  be 
'"  The  Tudor  and  Stuart  Club/'  to  be  composed  of  members 
of  the  University  and  of  friends  of  the  donor.  It  will  be 
devoted  to  the  "  promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  a  love  of 
literature."  It  will  have  its  own  library  and  its  own  endow- 
ment, made  possible  by  this  action  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Osier.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
say  how  deeply  the  University  appreciates  their  remembrance 
of  it.  That  the  memorial  comes  from  one  who  did  so  much 
for  the  University  when  he  was  one  of  its  members,  will 
always  be  ground  for  satisfaction.  We  shall  never  forget 
that,  although  it  will  be  linked  in  his  mind  with  one  of  the 
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great  sorrows  of   his   life,   the  glory  that  is   attached   to  the-1 
rifice  it  symbolizes  will  refleci  upon  the  (.'Diversity  which! 
was  deemed  worthy  of  thus  being  honored. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Linton  propose  to  establish  a 
memorial  to  their  son,  Edwin  S.  Linton,  who  was  a  student 
in  our  Medical  School  and  a  member  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  Base  Unit  in  France.  He  died  in  France  in 
November,  1917.  Dr.  Linton  is  Professor  of  Biology,  at' 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and  proposes  to  make  a 
beginning  to  the  fund  by  the  gift  of  $5,000  in  Liberty  Bonds," 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  research  purposes  in 
the  Medical  School.  The  endowment  will  be  further  in- 
creased upon  the  death  of  the  donors. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Z.  Morton  Katz  have  established  in  the 
University,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  him,  a  scholarship  to 
be  known  as  the  Z.  Morton  Katz  Scholarship.  Mr.  Katz  was 
an  honor  graduate  of  the  Class  of  1906  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College  and  a  student  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
While  in  the  service  of  his  country  he  was  killed  in  action 
September  29,  1918,  at  the  battle  of  Montfaucon  in  France.. 

The  Baltimore  Sunday  School  Association  has  established 
for  the  coming  year  1919-20  two  scholarships  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  value  of  $200  and  $175,  respectively. 

The  past  year  has,  I  think  you  will  recognize,  been  one 
which  from  the  material  point  may  justly  be  the  cause  of 
rejoicing.  We  are  much  better  prepared  to  face  the  future 
than  we  were  a  year  ago.  But  from  another  and  from  a  much 
more  important  point  of  view,  the  year  which  has  closed  has 
been  a  sad  one  and  a  discouraging  one.  Indeed,  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  during  the  past  two  years  the  University  has 
suffered  greater  losses  than  during  any  similar  period  in  its 
history.  The  glory  of  every  university  is  not  in  its  buildings, 
nor  in  its  equipment,  nor  in  the  size  of  its  budget,  nor  in  the 
amount  of  its  resources.  That  glory  is  to  be  found  in  the 
men  who  carry  on  its  teaching  and,  with  the  tools  which  are 
provided,  direct  investigation  into  the  unknown  to  discover  the 
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truth.  We  have  during  the  past  year  found  money,  but  during 
that  Year  we  have  lost  men.  At  the  last  Commemoration 
exercises  I  called  your  attention  to  the  then  very  recent  death 
of  Professor  Spieker,  who  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  been 
a  worker  in  our  midst.  Since  we  came  together  last  autumn 
we  have  lost  four  of  our  instructors  of  professorial  rank. 

Dr.  Admont  H.  Clark,  of  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
and  Dr.  Ernest  George  Grey,  of  the  Department  of  Surgery, 
were  stricken  in  the  first  days  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  Both 
-  were  men  of  great  ability  and  high  character.  The  subjects 
to  which  they  had  devoted  themselves  had  been  enriched  by 
their  lives.  Expectations  of  great  future  usefulness  were  cut 
short  by  their  untimely  deaths. 

Our  Classical  Department  has  again  suffered.  Professor 
Kirby  Flower  Smith,  so  long  an  ornament  to  classical  learn- 
ing, was  suddenly  called  from  us  in  the  month  of  December. 
He  was  a  product  of  the  early  days  of  the  University,  a  sound 
scholar,  a  diligent  student,  a  teacher  inspired  by  an  ardent 
love  of  his  chosen  subject,  a  man  of  rare  charm.  His  death 
leaves  a  gap  in  our  ranks  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  fill. 

Finally,  in  the  death  of  Professor  Grandville  E.  Jones,  of 
the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  we  have  lost  a  beloved 
colleague,  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  a  patriotic  citizen.  A 
captain  in  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Professor  Jones  died  of  pneumonia  while  in  active  service  at 
j  Camp  Bennett,  Georgia. 

Not  only  has  death  removed  some  of  our  best  instructors. 
We  have  also  lost  two  of  the  members  of  our  Board  of  Trustees, 
Mr.  Francis  M.  Jencks  and  Mr.  Bernard  N.  Baker.  Both 
were  men  of  high  standing  in  the  business  world.  Both  were 
generous  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  University.  Both 
were  patriotic  citizens  who  placed  public  service  high  among 
the  qualities  demanded  of  men.  Both  were  on  the  Board 
when  we  had  begun  to  dream  dreams  of  a  new  site  for  the 
University.     It  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  their  efforts 
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that  those  dream-  came  true  I  cannot  bul  feel  thai  it  must 
have  been  a  greal  satisfaction  to  them  thai  they  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  partial  realization  of  their  visions. 

With  this  long  list  of  deaths  to  be  recorded  in  the  shoif 
period  of  less  than  six  months  you  will  all  realize  that  the  year 
has  heeii  a  trying  one.  It  is,  however,  a  comfort  to  remember 
that  the  University  has  an  institutional  Life  which  is  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Lives  of  its  members.  II"  we  who  are  left 
may  be  permitted  to  maintain  the  traditions  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  if  we  may  \>i'  able  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
the  changing  conditions  under  which  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  act,  if  we  may  be  given  sufficient  foresight  to  perceive 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  important  needs  to  which  we  may 
be  called  upon  to  minister,  our  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  our 
colleagues  will  be  lightened  by  the  thought  that  we  shall  each 
in  our  own  way  be  contributing  to  that  institutional  immor- 
tality which  in  the  past  has  had  such  an  abiding  influence 
in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  University,  and  to  the 
effectiveness  of  which  their  lives  contributed  so  much. 
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COMMEMORATION    OF    KIRBY    FLOWER    SMITH 


A  meeting  in  commemoration  of  Kirby  Flower  Smith, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  this  University,  was  held  on  Sunday, 
March  2,  1919,  at  4  o'clock,  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Civil 
Engineering  Building. 

Mr.  B.  Howell  Griswold,  Jr.,  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
presided.  He  spoke  briefly  of  the  affection  and  esteem  in 
which  Dr.  Smith  was  held  both  in  the  University  and  in  the 
city.  He  also  read  a  sympathetic  letter  from  Professor 
Gildersleeve.  Professor  Wilfred  P.  Mustard  gave  an  appre- 
ciative sketch  *  of  his  late  colleague's  work  as  a  teacher  and 
as  a  scholar.  Professor  John  H.  Latane  added  a  brief 
tribute  to  Dr.  Smith  as  teacher,  colleague,  and  friend.  Hon. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  who,  like  Professor 
Latane,  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Smith's  first  Hopkins  class, 
and  a  friend  of  many  years,  spoke  in  gratitude  and  deep 
appreciation  of  his  former  teacher  as  a  sturdy  champion  of 
the  humanities  in  a  materialistic  age.  Eev.  Dr.  Harris  E. 
Kirk  emphasized  Dr.  Smith's  wide  range  of  learning,  his 
delightful  personality,  and  his  lasting  influence  on  the 
intellectual  life  of  his  students  and  friends. 


See  The  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine,  March,   1919. 
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THE   •).    B.   ALDEED    LECTURES   ON    ENGINEERING    PRACTICE 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Aldred  there  has  been 
founded  in  the  Department  of  Engineering  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Engineering  Practice.  The  course  of  lectures  is 
one  feature  of  a  general  plan,  made  possible  by  Mr.  Aldred's 
gift,  for  furthering  and  improving  undergraduate  instruction 
in  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  practice  of  engineering. 
The  lecturers  for  1918-19  and  their  subjects  are  as  follows: 

February  5.  The  Public  Service  Electric  Power  System.  Mr.  Percy 
H.  Thomas,  Consulting  Engineer,  of  New  York  City. 

March  5.  The  Human  Element  in  the  Machine  Shop.  Mr.  James 
Hartness,  Past  President,  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers;  President,  Jones  &  Lamson 
Company,  Springfield,   Vt. 

March  12.  Berthing  and  Repair  Docks  for  Shipping.  Rear  Ad- 
miral Frederic  R.  Harris,  U.  S.  N.,  Retired,  formerly 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Washington. 

March  20.  Safety  from  the  Standpoint  of  Industrial  Efficiency. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Price,  Field  Secretary,  National  Safety 
Council,  Chicago,  111. 

April     2.  The  Modern  Steel  Freight  Ship.     Mr.  D.  D.   Thomas, 

Chief  Engineer,  Baltimore  Dry  Docks  &  Shipbuilding 
Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

April     9.  The  Duties  of  the  Young  Engineer  on  the  Construction 

of  a  Hydro-Electric  Plant.     Mr.  H.  S.  Slocum,  Con- 
sulting Engineer,   of  New  York  City. 

April  30.  The  Production,  of  50%   Ferro-Silicon  in  the  Electric 

Furnace.     Mr.    P.    H.    Falter,    Shawinigan    Electro 
Products  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

May     7.  Ore  Docks  on  the  Great  Lakes.     Mr.  John  E.  Greiner, 

Consulting  Engineer,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

May  14.  Disturbing  Currents  in  Telephone  Systems.     Mr.  John 

B.    Taylor,    Consulting    Engineer,    General    Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

A  course  of  lectures  by  eminent  authorities  in  sanitation 
and  preventive  medicine  has  been  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  first  year  of  work  of  the  newly  organized  School  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  The  lecturers  and  their  sub- 
jects are  as  follows : 

Professor  William  T.   Sedgwick,  of  the  Massachusetts   Institute   of 
Technology. 
The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.         October  7. 
Professor  George  C.  Whipple,  of  Harvard  University. 

1.  Human  Health  and  the  American  Engineer.  November  4. 

2.  Analyzing  a  Water  Analysis.  November  5. 

Professor  W.  F.  Willcox,  of  Cornell  University. 

1.  The  Prolongation  of  Life  as  a  Test  of  Progress.     December  12. 

2.  The  Birth  Rate  in  the  United  States.  December   13. 

Dr.  William  H.  Park,  of  the  Department  of  Health,  New  York  City. 

1.  The    Prevention    of    Diphtheria    Especially    through    Toxin- 

Antitoxin  Injections.  January  6. 

2.  Organization  of  Municipal  Health  Laboratories.     January  7. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  of  Harvard  University. 

1.  Ptomaine  Poisoning.  January  20. 

2.  The  Cause  and  Spread  of  Influenza.  January  21. 

Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  of  Yale  University. 

1.  Ventilation.  February  10. 

2.  Industrial  Hygiene.  February  11. 

Dr.  Herman  M.  Biggs,  of  the  State  Department  of  Health,  New  York. 
The  Development  of  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  and  its  Influ- 
ence on  Public  Health  Work  and  Medical  Practice.    February  17. 

Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research. 
-/.    Epidemiology  of  Influenza.  March  17. 

2.    Epidemiology  of  Poliomyelitis.  March  18. 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Stitt,  Real  Admiral,  U.  S.  Navy. 

The  Problem  of  Diagnosis  in  Tropical  Diseases.  March  25. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  Rose,  General  Director,  International  Health  Board. 
Two  Demonstrations  in  Malaria  Control.  April  14. 
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The  following  lectures  on  genera]  topics  in  Public  Health 
Organization  and  Administration  have  been  announced: 

President  Goodnow. 

Administrative  Law. 

February  5,  7,  12,  14,  19,  21,  20,  28,  and  March  5,  7. 

Dr.  John  A.  Ferrell,   Director   for  the    United   States  of  the   Jut 

national   Health  Board. 
/'iridic  Health  Administration. 
March  12,  14,  19,  21. 

Col.  Bailey  K.  Ashford,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
Military  Jljigiene. 
March  26,  28,  and  April  2,  4. 

Dr.  James  C.  Pryor,  Medical  Division,  U.  S.  X. 
Naval  Hygiene. 
April  9,  11,  16. 

Dr.  Wade  H.  Frost,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 
Methods  of  Epidemiology. 
April  25,  30,  and  May  2,  7. 

Dr.  H.  R.  Carter,  Assistant  Surgeon-General.  U.  S.  A. 

Quarantine  Regulations  and  the  Control  of  Immigrants 
May  9,  14,  16,  21. 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  Press  of  Baltimore 

American  Journal  of  Insanity.  E.  N.  Brush,  J.  M.  Mosheb,  C.  K.  Clarke, 
a  M.  Campbell  and  A.  M.  Barrett,  Editors.  Quarterly.  8vo.  Volume  LXXV  in 
progress.    $5  per  volume.      Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

American  Journal  of  Mathematics.  Edited  by  Frank  Morley,  with  the  cooperation 
of  A.  Cohen,  Charlotte  A.  Scott,  A.  B.  Coble,  and  other  mathematicians.  Quart- 
erly.   4 to.    Volume  XLI  in  progress.    86  per  volume.    (Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

American  Journal  of  Philology.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve  and  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Editors. 
Quarterly,  8vo.    Volume  XL  in  progress.    S3  per  volume.     (Foreign  postage  fifty  cents.) 

Beltraee  zur  Assyriologie  und  semitischen  Sprachwissenschaf t.  Paul  Hauft 
and  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Editors.    Volume  X  in  progress. 

Elliott  Monographs  in  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures.  E.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Editor.    8vo.    S3  per  series.    Six  numbers  have  appeared. 

Hesperia.  Hermann  Collitz,  Henry  Wood  and  James  W.  Bright,  Editors.  Thirteen 
numbers  bave  appeared. 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.  Monthly.  4to.  Volume  XXX  in  progress.  S3 
per  year.    (Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports.  8vo.  Volume  XVIII  in  progress.  S5  per  volume. 
(Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Circular,  including  the  President's  Report,  Annual  Regis- 
ter, and  Medical  Department  Catalogue.  T.  R.  Ball,  Editor.  Monthly  (except  August 
and  September.)    8vo.    SI  per  year. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Education.  E.  F.  Buchner  and  C.  M.  Camp- 
bell, Editors.    8vo.    Two  numbers  have  appeared. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.    Under 

the  direction  of  the  Departments  of  History,  Political  Economy,  and  Political  Science. 

Monthly.    8vo.    Volume  XXXVII  in  progress.    $3.50  per  volume. 
Modern  Language  Notes.    J.,  W.  Bright,  Editor-in-Chief,  M.  P.  Brush,  W.  Kurrel- 

meyer  and  G.  Gruenbaum,  '  Eight  times  yearly.    8vo.     Volume  XXXIV  in  progress. 

S3  per  volume.    (Foreign  postage,  fifty  cents.) 

Reprint  of  Economic  Tracts.    J.  H.  Hollander,  Editor.    Fourth  series  in  progress . 

KM. 
Reports  of  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey.    Edited  by  E.  B.  Mathews. 
Terrestrial   Magnetism   and   Atmospheric    Electricity.      L.  A.  Bauer,    Editor. 

Quarterly.    8vo.    Vol.  XXIV  in  progress.    $3  per  volume.    (Foreign  postage,  25  cents. ) 


Studies  in  Honor  op  Professor  Gildersleeve.  527  pp.  8vo.  $6. 
Studies  in  Honor  op  A.  Marshall  Elliott.  Two  volumes.  8vo.  450  and  334  pp.  S7.M. 
The  Physical  Papers  op  Henry  A.  Rowland.  716  pp.  8vo.  S7.50. 
Boclesiastes  :  A  New  Metrical  Translation.  By  Paul  Haupt.  50  pp.  8vo.  50  centB. 
The  Book  op  Nahum  :  A  Metrical  Translation.  By  Paul  Haupt.  53  pp.  8vo.  50  cents. 
Thb  Eclogues  op  Baptista  Mantuanus.  By  W.  P.  Mustard.  156  pp.  Crown  8vo.  S1.50. 
The  Piscatory  Eclogues  op  Jacopo  Sannazaro.  By  W.  P.  Mustard.  94  pp.  Crown  8 vo.  SI. 
The  Eclogues  op  Faustub  Andrelinui  and  Joannes  Arnollettus.  By  W.  P.  Mustard. 
123  pp.    Crown  8vo.    SI.  50. 

Diplomatic  Negotiations  op  American  Naval  Officers,  1778-1883.    By  C.  O.  Paullin. 
380  pp:    12mo.    S2. 

Thb  Diplomacy  op  the  War  of  1812.    By  F.  A.  Updyke.    504  pp.    12mo.    S2.50. 

Early  Diplomatic  Relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.    By  W.  R. 

Manning.    418  pp.    12mo.  S2.25. 
West  Florida  Controversy,  1798-1813.    By  I.  J.  Cox.    702  pp.    12mo.    $3. 
A.w  Outline  op  Psychobiology.    By  Knight  Dunlap.    145  pp.    84  cuts.    Royal  8vo.    S2.00, 
The  Creed  op  the  Old  South.    By  B.  L.  Gildersleeve.    128  pp.    Crown  8vo.    SI. 
A  complete  list  of  publications  sent  on  request. 
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